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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  AND  THE  TEN  THOUSAND 

GREEKS. 

In  my  last  volume,  I  brought  down  the  History  of  spartan 
Grecian  afiairs  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  ^'"^'"' 
war,  iocluding  a  description  of  the  permanent  loss 
of  imperial  power,  the  severe  temporary  oppression, 
the  enfranchisement  and  renewed  democracy,  which 
marked  the  lot  of  defeated  Athens.  The  defeat  of 
that  once-powerful  city,  accomplished  by  the  Spar- 
tan confederacy — with  large  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  young  Persian  prince  Cyrus,  satrap  of  most  of 
the  Ionian  seaboard — left  Sparta  mistress  for  the 
time  of  the  Grecian  world.  Lvsander,  her  victo- 
rious  admiral,  employed  his  vast  temporary  power 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  up,  in  most  of  the  cities, 
Dekarchies  or  ruling  Councils  of  Ten,  composed  of 
bis  own  partisans ;  with  a  Lacedaemonian  Harmost 
and   garrison   to  enforce   their  oligarchical   rule. 
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Before  I  proceed  however  to  recount,  as  well  as  it 
can  be  made  out,  the  unexpected  calamities  thus 
brought  upon  the  Grecian  world,  with  their  even- 
tual consequences — it  will  be  convenient  to  intro- 
duce here  the  narrative  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
with  their  march  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire and  their  still  more  celebrated  Retreat.  This 
incident,  lying  apart  from  the  main  stream  of  Gre- 
cian affairs,  would  form  an  item,  strictly  speaking, 
in  Persian  history  rather  than  in  Grecian.  But 
its  effects  on  the  Greek  mind,  and  upon  the  future 
course  of  Grecian  affairs,  were  numerous  and  im- 
portant ;  while  as  an  illustration  of  Hellenic  cha- 
racter and  competence,  measured  against  that  of 
the  contemporary  Asiatics,  it  stands  pre-eminent 
and  full  of  instruction. 
B.C.401.  This  march  from  Sardis  up  to  the  neighbourhood 

SirTen  of  Babylon,  conducted  by  Cyrus  the  younger  and 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  placing  him  on  the 
Persian  throne  in  the  room  of  bis  elder  brother 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon — was  commenced  about  March 
or  April  in  the  year  401  b.c.  It  was  about  six 
months  afterwards,  in  the  month  of  September  or 
October  of  the  same  year,  that  the  battle  of  Kunaxa 
was  fought,  in  which,  though  the  Greeks  were  vic- 
torious, Cyrus  himself  lost  his  life.  They  were 
then  obliged  to  commence  their  retreat,  which  oc- 
cupied about  one  year,  and  ultimately  brought  them 
across  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace  to  Byzantium,  in 
October  or  November,  400  b.c 

The  death  of  king  Darius  Nothus,  father  both  of 
Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus,  occurred  about  the  beginning 
of  404  B.C.,  a  short  time  after  the  entire  ruin  of  the 


Thousand 
Greeks. 
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force  of  Athens  at  jSgospotami.  His  reign  of  19  ^*^*" 
years,  with  that  of  his  father  Artaxerxes  Longi-  xencs^ 
manus  which  lasted  nearly  40  years,  fill  up  almost  Longima- 
all  the  interval  from  the  death  of  Xerxes  in  465  b.c.  ""^ 
The  close  of  the  reigns  both  of  Xerxes  and  of  his 
son  Artaxerxes  had  indeed  been  marked  by  those 
phsenomena  of  conspiracy,  assassination,  fratricide, 
and  family  tragedy,  so  common  in  the  transmission 
of  an  Oriental  sceptre.  Xerxes  was  assassinated  by 
the  chief  officer  of  the  palace  named  Artabanus, — 
who  had  received  from  him  at  a  banquet  the  order  to 
execute  his  eldest  son  Darius,  but  had  not  fulfilled 
it.  Artabanus,  laying  the  blame  of  the  assassination 
upon  Darius,  prevailed  upon  Artaxerxes  to  avenge 
it  by  slaying  the  latter ;  he  then  attempted  the  life 
of  Artaxerxes  himself,  but  failed,  and  was  himself 
killed,  after  carrying  on  the  government  a  few 
months.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  after  reigning 
about  forty  years,  left  the  sceptre  to  his  son  Xerxes 
the  second,  who  was  slain  after  a  few  months  by  his 
brother  Sogdianus;  who  again  was  put  to  death 
after  seven  months,  by  a  third  brother  Darius  No- 
thus  mentioned  above  \ 

The  wars  between  the  Persian  Empire,  and 
Athens  as  the  head  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos 
(477-449  B.C.),  have  been  already  related  in  one  of 
my  earlier  volumes.  But  the  internal  history  of 
the  Persian  Empire  during  these  reigns  is  scarcely 
at  all  known  to  us ;  except  a  formidable  revolt  of 

>  See  Diodor.  xi.  69;  zii.  64-71 ;  Ktesias,  Penica,  c.  29-45 ;  Ari- 
stoteL  PoHt.  V.  14,  8/  This  last  passage  of  Aristotle  is  not  very  clear. 
Compare  Justin,  x.  1. 

For  the  chronology  of  these  Persian  kings,  see  a  valuable  Appendix 
in  Mr.  Fpies  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  App.  18.  vol.  ii.  p.  313-316. 
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the  satrap  Megabyzus  obscurely  noticed  in  the 
Fragments  of  Ktesias^  About  414  b.c.  the  Egyp- 
Darius  tiaus  revoltcd.  Their  native  prince  Amyrtaeus  main- 
tained his  independence — ^though  probably  in  a  part 
only,  and  not  the  whole,  of  that  country* — and  was 
succeeded  by  a  native  Egyptian  dynasty  for  the 
space  of  sixty  years.  A  revolt  of  the  Medes,  which 
took  place  in  408  b.c,  was  put  down  by  Darius, 
and  subsequently  a  like  revolt  of  the  Kadusians^. 

The  peace  concluded  in  449  b.c,  between  Athens 
and  the  Persian  empire,  continued  without  open 
violation,  until  the  ruinous  catastrophe  which  befel 
the  former  near  Syracuse,  in  413  b.c  Yet  there 
had  been  various  communications  and  envoys  from 
Sparta  to  the  Persian  court,  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure aid  from  the  Great  King  during  the  early 
years  of  the  war :  communications  so  confused 
and  contradictory,  that  Artaxerxes  (in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Spartans,  in  425  b.c,  and  carried 
by  his  envoy  Artaphernes  who  was  captured  by  the 
Athenians)  complained  of  being  unable  to  under- 
stand what  they  meant — no  two  Spdrtans  telling 
the  same  story  ^.     It  appears  that  Pissuthnes,  satrap 

*  Ktesias^  Persica,  c.  38-40. 

'  See  the  Appendix  of  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton^  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  p.  317. 

There  were  some  £g3rptian  troops  in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  at  the 
battle  of  Kunaxa :  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  other  Egyptians  in  a 
state  of  pronounced  revolt.  Compare  two  passages  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  i.  8,  9;  ii.  5,  13;  Diodor.  xiii.  46;  and  the  Dissertation  of 
F.  Ley,  Fata  et  Conditio  iBgypti  sub  imperio  Persarum^  p.  20-56 
(Cologne,  1830). 

'  Xen.  nellen.i.2,  19;  ii.  1,13. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  50.  voW&v  yhp  €\36pT<a»  nptafiwv  ov^va  ravra  Xcyecy. 
This  incompetence,  or  duplicity,  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  envoys, 

helps  to  explain  the  &cility  with  which  Alkibiades  duped  them  at 
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of  Sardis,  revolted  from  the  Persian  king,  shortly 
after  this  period,  and  that  Tissaphernes  was  sent  by 
the  Great  King  to  suppress  this  revolt ;  in  which 
having  succeeded,  by  bribing  the  Grecian  com- 
mander of  the  satrap's  mercenary  troops,  he  was 
rewarded  by  the  possession  of  the  satrapy*.  We 
find  Tissaphernes  satrap  in  the  year  413  b.c,  com- 
mencing operations,  jointly  with  the  Spartans,  for 
detaching  the  Asiatic  allies  from  Athens,  after  her 
reverses  in  Sicily  ;  and  employing  the  Spartans 
successfully  against  Amorges,  the  revolted  son  of 
Pissuthnes,  who  occupied  the  strong  maritime  town 
of  lasus^. 

The    increased    vigour    of   Persian    operations  Cyrusthc 

•  Ai  ^  r^  t  f  younger  in 

against  Athens,  after  Cyrus  the  younger  son  of  lonia— his 
Darius  Nothus  came  down  to  the  Ionic  coast  in  op^nti^nt 
407  B.C.,  has  been  recounted  in  my  preceding  vo-  ^theni. 
lume;  together  with  the  complete  prostration  of 
Athenian  power,  accomplished  during  the  ensuing 
three  years.  Residing  at  Sardis  and  placed  in 
active  cooperation  with  Greeks,  this  ambitious  and 
energetic  young  prince  soon  became  penetrated 
with  their  superior  military  and  political  efficiency, 
as  compared  with  the  native  Asiatics.  For  the 
abilities  and  character  of  Lysander,  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  admiral,  he  contracted  so  much  admiration, 
that,  when  summoned  to  court  during  the  last  ill- 
Dess  of  his  father  Darius  in  405  b.c,  he  even  con- 
fided to  that  officer  the  whole  of  his  tribute  and 
treasure,  to  be  administered  in  furtherance  of  the 

AtheDB  (Thuc.  v.  46).    See  above,  in  this  History,  Vol.  VII.  eh.  Iv. 
p.  64. 

*  Ktesias,  Persic,  c.  52. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  28.    See  Vol.  VII.  eh.  Ixi.  p.  636  of  this  HUtoty. 
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war';  which  during  his  absence  was  brought  to  a 
victorious  close. 
Youth  and        Cvrus,  bom  after  the  accession  of  his  father  to 

education        ^i         ,  i  •    i  *  c 

of  Cyrus,  the  throuc,  was  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  first  sent  down  to  Sardis  (in  407  b.c.)  as  sa- 
trap of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Kappadokia,  and  as 
commander  of  that  Persian  mihtary  division  which 
mustered  at  the  plain  of  Kast61us  ;  a  command  not 
including  the  Ionic  Greeks  on  the  seaboard,  who 
were  under  the  satrapy  of  Tissaphernes*.  We 
cannot  place  much  confidence  in  the  account  which 
Xenophon  gives  of  his  education  ;  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  with  his  brother  and  many  noble  Persian 
youths  in  the  royal  palace — under  the  strictest  dis- 
cipUne  and  restraint,  enforcing  modest  habits,  with 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  obedience  and  command, 
upon  all  of  them,  and  upon  him  with  peculiar 
success^.  It  is  contradicted  by  all  the  realities 
which  we  read  about  the  Persian  court,  and  is  a 
patch  of  Grecian  rather  than  of  Oriental  sentiment, 
better  suited  to  the  romance  of  the  Cyropaedia  than 
to  the  history  of  the  Anabasis.  But  in  the  Persian 
accomplishments  of  horsemanship,  mastery  of  the 
bow  and  of  the  javelin,  bravery  in  the  field,  daring 
as  well  as  endurance  in  hunting  wild  beasts,  and 
power  of  drinking  much  wine  without  being  intoxi- 
cated— Cyrus  stood  pre-eminent :  and  especially  so 
when  compared  with  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes, 
who  was  at  least  unwarlike,  if  not  lazy  and  timid^. 
And  although  the  peculiar  virtue  of  the  Hellenic 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  14.     Compare  Xen.  CEconom.  iv.  20. 

^  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  2;  i.  9,  7;  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  4,  3. 

^  Xen.  Anab.  i.  9, 3-5.    Compare  Cyropaedia,  i.  2, 4-6 ;  viii.  1,16,  &c. 

^  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  2-6 ;  Xen.  Anab.  ut  sup. 
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citizen — competence  for  alternate  command  and 
obedience — formed  no  part  of  the  character  of 
Cyrus,  yet  it  appears  that  Hellenic  affairs  and 
ideas  became  early  impressed  upon  his  mind :  in- 
somuch that  on  first  coming  down  to  Sardis  as 
satrap,  he  brought  down  with  him  strong  interest 
for  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  and  strenuous  antipa- 
thy to  that  ancient  enemy  by  whom  the  Persian 
arms  had  been  so  signally  humbled  and  repressed. 
How  zealously  he  cooperated  with  Lysander  and 
the  Peloponnesians  in  putting  down  Athens,  has 
been  shown  in  my  last  preceding  volume^ 

An  energetic  and  ambitious  youth  like  Cyrus,  His  esteem 
having  once  learnt  from  personal  experience  to  Greeks^ 
appreciate  the  Greeks,  was  not  slow  in  divining  o"ihe^" 
the   value   of  such  auxiliaries   as  instruments  of  *^'**''"- 
power  to  himself.     To  cooperate  effectively  in  the 
war,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  act  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  Grecian  ideas,  and  conciliate  the  good- 
will of  the  Ionic  Greeks  ;  so  that  he  came  to  com- 
bine the  imperious  and  unsparing  despotism  of  a 
Persian  prince,  with  something  of  the  regularity 
and  system  belonging  to  a  Grecian  administrator. 
Though  younger  than  Artaxerxes,  he  seems  to  have 
calculated  from  the  first  upon  succeeding  to  the 
Persian  crown  at  the  death  of  his  father.     So  un- 
determined was  the  law  of  succession  in  the  Persian 
royal  family,  and  so  constant  the  dispute  and  fratri- 
cide on  each  vacancy  of  the  throne,  that  such  am- 
bitious schemes  would  appear  feasible  to  a  young 
man  of  much  less  ardour  than  Cyrus.     Moreover 
he  was  the  favourite  son  of  Queen  Parysatis*,  who 

»  Sec  Vol.  VIII.  ch.  Ixiv.  p.  184. 

'  Dariofl  had  had  thirteen  children  by  Parysatis;   but  all  except 
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greatlypreferred  him  to  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes. 
He  was  born  after  the  accession  of  Darius  to  the 
throne,  while  Artaxerxes  had  been  born  prior  to 
that  event :  and  as  this  latter  consideration  had  been 
employed  seventy  years  earlier  by  Queen  Atossa '  in 
determining  her  husband  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes 
to  declare  (even  during  his  lifetime)  her  son  Xerxes 
as  his  intended  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  an 
elder  son  by  a  different  wife  and  born  before  Darius's 
accession — so  Cyrus  perhaps  anticipated  the  like 
effective  preference  to  himself  from  the  solicitations 
of  Parysatis.     Probably  his  hopes  were  farther  in- 
flamed by  the  fact  that  he  bore  the  name  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  monarchy ;  whose  memory  every  Per- 
sian reverenced.     How  completely  he  reckoned  on 
becoming  king,  is  shown  by  a  cruel  act  performed 
about  the  early  part  of  405  b.c.     It  was  required 
as  a  part  of  Persian  etiquette  that  every  man  who 
came  into  the  presence  of  the  king  should  immerse 
his  hands  in  certain  pockets  or  large  sleeves,  which 
rendered  them  for  the  moment  inapplicable  to  active 
use :  but  such  deference  was  shown  to  no  one  ex- 
cept the  king.    Two  first  cousins  of  Cyrus — sons  of 
HieramenSs  (seemingly  one  of  the  satraps  or  high 
Persian  dignitaries  in  Asia  Minor)  by  a  sister  of 
Darius — appeared   in   his   presence   without  thus 
concealing  their  hands^:  upon  which  Cyrus  ordered 

Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus  died- young.  Ktesias  asserts  that  he  heard  this 
statement  from  Parysatis  herself  (Ktesias,  Persica,  c.  49). 

*  Herodot.  vii.  4. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  8,  9 ;  Thueyd.  viii.  58. 

Compare  Xen.  Cyropied.  yiii.  3, 10 ;  and  Lucian,  Navigium  seu  Vota, 
c.  30.  vol.  iii.  p.  267,  ed.  Uemsterhu3r8  with  Du  Soul's  note. 

It  is  remarkahle  that,  in  this  passage  of  the  Hellenica,  either  Xeno- 
phon,  or  the  copyist,  makes  the  mistake  of  calling  Xerxes  (instead 
of  Artaxerxes)  father  of  Darius.     Some  oi  the  editors,  without  any 
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them  both  to  be  put  to  death.  The  father  and 
mother  preferred  bitter  complaints  of  this  atrocity 
to  Darius  ;  who  was  induced  to  send  for  Cyrus  to 
visit  him  in  Media,  on  the  ground,  not  at  all 
fictitious,  that  his  own  health  was  rapidly  de- 
clining. 

If  Cyrus  expected  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  it  was  Death  of 
important  that  he  should  be  on  the  spot  when  his  n^*^ 
father  died.  He  accordingly  went  up  from  Sardis  of  a^u°" 
to  Media,  along  with  his  body  guard  of  300  Greeks  JJJj^^^,„ 
under  the  Arcadian  Xenias;  who  were  so  highly 
remunerated  for  this  distant  march,  that  the  rate  of 
pay  was  long  celebrated*.  He  also  took  with  him 
Tissaphernes  as  an  ostensible  friend  ;  though  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  real  enmity  between  them. 
Not  long  after  his  arrival,  Darius  died ;  but  without 
complying  with  the  request  of  Parysatis  that  he 
should  declare  in  favour  of  Cyrus  as  his  successor. 
Accordingly  Artaxerxes,  being  proclaimed  king, 
went  to  Pasargadae,  the  religious  capital  of  the  Per- 
sians, to  perform  the  customary  solemnities.  Thus 
disappointed,  Cyrus  was  farther  accused  by  Tissa- 
phernes of  conspiring  the  death  of  his  brother ;  who 
caused  him  to  be  seized,  and  was  even  on  the  point 
of  putting  him  to  death,  when  the  all-powerful  in- 
tercession of  Parysatis  saved  his  life^.  He  was  sent 
down  to  his  former  satrapy  at  Sardis,  whither  he 
returned  with  insupportable  feelings  of  anger  and 
wounded  pride,  and  with  a  determined  resolution  to 
leave  nothing  untried  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning 

aathority  from  MSS.,  wish  to  alter  the  text  firom  Ztp^v  to  ^Apra" 
^piov. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  12. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  I,  4. 
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his  brother.  This  statement,  given  to  us  by  Xeno- 
phon,  represents  doubtless  the  story  of  Cyrus  and 
his  friends,  current  among  the  Cyreian  army.  But 
if  we  look  at  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  we  shall 
be  led  to  suspect  that  the  charge  of  Tissaphemes 
may  well  have  been  true,  and  the  conspiracy  of  the 
disappointed  Cyrus  against  his  brother,  a  reaUty 
instead  of  a  fiction  ^ 
Secret  pre-       The  momeut  when  Cyrus  returned  to  Sardis  was 

parations  of       ,    _ 

Cyrus  for     highly  favourablc  to  his  plans  and  preparations. 

hirbrotiber.  The  loug  War  had  just  been  concluded  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Athens  and  the  extinction  of  her  power. 
Many  Greeks,  after  having  acquired  military  tastes 
and  habits,  were  now  thrown  out  of  employment : 
many  others  were  driven  into  exile,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies  throughout  all 
the  cities  at  once.  Hence  competent  recruits,  for  a 
well-paid  service  like  that  of  Cyrus,  were  now  un- 
usually abundant.  Having  already  a  certain  number 
of  Greek  mercenaries,  distributed  throughout  the 
various  garrisons  in  his  satrapy,  he  directed  the 
officers  in  command  to  strengthen  their  garrisons 
by  as  many  additional  Peloponnesian  soldiers  as 
they  could  obtain.  His  pretext  was, — ^first,  defence 
against  Tissaphernes,  with  whom,  since  the  denun- 
ciation by  the  latter,  he  was  at  open  war, — next, 
protection  of  the  Ionic  cities  on  the  seaboard,  who 
had  been  hitherto  comprised  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Tissaphernes,  but  had  now  revolted  of  their 
own  accord,  since  the  enmity  of  Cyrus  against  him 
had  been  declared.  Miletus  alone  had  been  pre- 
vented from  executing  this  resolution,  for  Tissa- 

*  So  it  is  presented  by  Justin,  v.  11. 
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phemes,  reinforcing  his  garrison  in  that  place,  had 
adopted  violent  measures  of  repression,  killing  or 
banishing  several  of  the  leading  men.  Cyrus,  re- 
ceiving these  exiled  Milesians  with  every  demon- 
stration of  sympathy,  immediately  got  together  both 
an  army  and  a  fleet,  under  the  Egyptian  Tamos^  to 
besiege  Miletus  by  land  and  sea.  He  at  the  same 
time  transmitted  to  court  the  regular  tribute  due 
from  these  maritime  cities,  and  attempted,  through 
the  interest  of  his  mother  Parysatis,  to  procure  that 
they  should  be  transferred  from  Tissaphernes  to 
himself.  Hence  the  Great  King  was  deluded  into 
a  belief  that  the  new  levies  of  Cyrus  were  only 
intended  for  private  war  between  him  and  Tissa- 
phernes ;  an  event  not  uncommon  between  two 
neighbouring  satraps.  Nor  was  it  displeasing  to 
the  court  that  a  suspected  prince  should  be  thus 
occupied  at  a  distance^. 

Besides  the  army  thus  collected  round  Miletus,  Kiearchuf 
Cyrus  found  means  to  keep  other  troops  within  his  Greeks  ui 
call,  though  at  a  distance  and  unsuspected.   A  Lace-  ofc^u^.^ 
daemonian  officer  named  Klearchus,  of  considerable 
military  ability  and  experience,  presented  himself 
as  an  exile  at  Sardis.   He  appears  to  have  been  ba- 
nished (as  far  as  we  can  judge  amidst  contradictory 
statements)  for  gross  abuse  of  authority,  and  ex- 
treme tyranny,  as  Lacedaemonian  Harmost  at  By- 
zantium, and  even  for  having  tried  to  maintain 
himself  in  that  place  after  the  Ephors  had  formally 
dismissed  him.    The  known  efficiency,  and  restless 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  6;  i.  4,  2. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  7,  8.     &ar€  ovdiw  rj^Orro  (the  king)  avr&p  froXc- 
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warlike  appetite  of  Klearchus^  procured  for  him  the 
confidence  of  Cyrus,  who  gave  him  the  large  sum 
of  10,000  Darics  (about  7600/.),  which  he  em- 
ployed  in  levying  an  army  of  mercenary  Greeks  for 
the  defence  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  the  Chersonese 
against  the  Thracian  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  : 
thus  maintaining  the  troops  until  they  were  required 
by  Cyrus.  Again,  Aristippus  and  Menon, — ^Thes- 
salians  of  the  great  family  of  the  Aleuadae  at  Larissa, 
who  had  maintained  their  tie  of  personal  hospitality 
with  the  Persian  royal  family  ever  since  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  and  were  now  in  connection  with  Cyrus* — 
received  from  him  funds  to  maintain  a  force  of  2000 
mercenaries  for  their  political  purposes  in  Thessaly, 
subject  to  his  call  whenever  he  should  require  them. 
Other  Greeks,  too,  who  had  probably  contracted 
similar  ties  of  hospitality  with  Cyrus  by  service  du- 
ring the  late  war — Proxenus,  a  Boeotian  ;  Agias  and 
Sophaenetus,  Arcadians ;  Sokrates,  an  Achaean,  &c., 
— were  also  empowered  by  him  to  collect  mercenary 
soldiers.  His  pretended  objects  were,  partly  the  siege 
of  Miletus ;  partly  an  ostensible  expedition  against 

^  Xen.  Aoab.  i.  1>  9 ;  ii.  6, 3.  The  statements  here  contained  do  not 
agree  with  Diodor.  xiv.  12 ;  while  both  of  them  differ  from  Isokrates 
(Orat.  viii.  De  Pace,  s.  121;  Or.  xii.  Panath.  s.  Ill)  and  Platarch, 
Artaxerxes,  c.  6. 

I  follow  partially  the  narrative  of  Diodorus,  so  £»  as  to  suppose  that 
the  tyranny  which  he  mentions  was  committed  by  Klearchus  as  Har- 
most  of  Byzantium.  We  know  that  there  was  a  Lacedsemonian  Har- 
most  in  that  town,  named  as  soon  as  the  town  was  taken,  by  Lysander 
after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2, 2).  This  was  towards 
the  end  of  405  B.C.  We  know  farther,  from  the  Anabasis,  that  Elleander 
was  ELarmost  there  in  400  B.C.  Klearchus  may  have  been  Harmost 
there  in  404  b.c. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  10;  Herodot.  vii.  6;  ix.  1 ;  Plato,  Menon,  c.  1. 
p.  70;  c.  11.  p.  78  C. 
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the  Pisidians, — warlike  and  predatory  mountaiDeers 
who  did  much  mischief  from  their  fastnesses  in  the 
south-east  of  Asia  Minor. 

Besides  these  unavowed  Grecian  levies,  Cyrus 
sent  envoys  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  invoke  their 
aid,  in  requital  for  the  strenuous  manner  in  which 
be  had  seconded  their  operations  against  Athens, — 
and  received  a  favourable  answer.     He  farther  got 
together  a  considerable  native  force,  taking  great 
pains  to  conciliate  friends  as  well  as  to  inspire  con- 
fidence.    '*  He  was  straightforward  and  just,  like  a  Sbict  ad- 
candidate  for  command '* — to  use  the  expression  of  ti^,and 
Herodotus  respecting  the  Median  D^iokfis' ;  main-  Cfo"/,^" 
taining  order  and  security  throughout  his  satrapy,  ^y""- 
and  punishing  evil-doers  in  great  numbers,  with 
the   utmost   extremity  of  rigour ;    of  which  the 
public  roads  exhibited  abundant  living  testimony, 
in  the  persons  of  mutilated  men,  deprived  of  their 
hands,  feet,  or  eyesight^.    But  he  was  also  exact  in 

*  Herodot.  i.  96.    'O  dc  (DeiokSs)  ola  fi»€oifi(vog  apx^v,  lOvs  re 

Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  1 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  19. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  9, 8.  IIoXXaKcr  d*  tdciv  Jjv  dvii  ras  ortifiofupai  Sdovf, 
Kal  nod&p  Ka\  x^ip&y  icai  6(f>$aKfi&p  OTtpovfuvovs  d»6p^nov£. 

For  other  samples  of  mutilation  inflicted  by  Persians,  not  merely  on 
malefiu^tors,  but  on  prisoners  by  wholesale,  see  Quintus  Curtius,  v.  5, 6. 
Alexander  the  Great  was  approaching  near  to  Persepolis,  '*  quum  mise- 
rabile  agmen,  inter  pauca  fortunse  exempla  memorandum,  regi  occurrit. 
Captiyi  erant  Grsed  ad  quatuor  milha  ferd,  quos  Persse  vario  supplici- 
omm  modo  affecerunt.  Alios  pedibus,  quosdam  manibus  auribusque, 
amputatis,  innstisque  barbararum  literarum  notis,  in  longum  sui  ludi- 
brium  reservaverant,"  &c.  Compare  Diodoms,  xvii.  69 ;  and  the  pro- 
digious tales  of  cruelty  recounted  in  Herodot.  ix.  112;  Ktesias,  Persic, 
c.  54-59;  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  14,  16,  17* 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  while  there  was  nothing  in  which 
the  Persian  rulers  displayed  greater  invention  than  in  exaggerating 
bodily  suffering  upon  a  malefactor  or  an  enemy, — at  Athens,  whenever 
any  man  was  put  to  death  by  public  sentence,  the  execution  took  place 
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rewarding  faithful  service,  both  civil  and  military. 
He  not  only  made  various  expeditions  against  the 
hostile  Mysians  and  Pisidians,  but  was  forward  in 
exposing  his  own  person,  and  munificent,  rewarding 
the  zeal  of  all  soldiers  who  distinguished  themselves. 
He  attached  men  to  his  person  both  by  a  winning 
demeanour  and  by  seasonable  gifts.  As  it  was  the 
uniform  custom  (and  is  still  the  custom  in  the  East) 
for  every  one  who  approached  Cyrus  to  come  with  a 
present  in  his  hand\  so  he  usually  gave  away  again 
these  presents  as  marks  of  distinction  to  others. 
Hence  he  not  only  acquired  the  attachment  of  all  in 
his  own  service,  but  also  of  those  Persians  whom 
Artaxerxes  sent  down  on  various  pretences  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  his  motions.  Of  these  emis- 
saries from  Susa,  some  were  even  sent  to  obstruct 
and  enfeeble  him.  It  was  under  such  orders  that  a 
Persian  named  Orontes,  governor  of  Sardis,  acted, 
in  levying  open  war  against  Cyrus;  who  twice 
subdued  him,  and  twice  pardoned  him,  on  solemn 
assurance  of  fidelity  for  the  future^.  In  all  agree- 
ments, even  with  avowed  enemies,  Cyrus  kept 

within  the  prison  by  administering  a  cop  of  hemlock,  without  even 
public  exposure.  It  was  the  minimum  of  pain,  as  well  as  the  minimum 
of  indignity ;  as  any  one  may  see  who  reads  the  account  of  the  death 
of  Sokrates,  given  by  Plato  at  the  end  of  the  Phsedon. 

It  is  certain,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  public  sentiment  in  England  is 
more  humane  now  than  it  was  in  that  day  at  Athens.  Tet  an  Athenian 
public  could  not  have  borne  the  sight  of  a  citizen  publicly  hanged  or 
beheaded  in  the  market-place.  Much  less  could  they  have  borne  the 
sight  of  the  prolonged  tortures  inflicted  on  Damiens  at  Paris  in  1757 
(a  fair  parallel  to  the  Persian  a-Kd(l>€va-is  described  in  Plutarch,  Artaxerx. 
c.  16),  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  when  eveiy 
window  commanding  a  view  of  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  was  let  at  a  high 
price,  and  filled  by  the  best  company  in  Paris. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  9, 13.  '  Xen.  Anab.  i.  6,  6. 
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faith  exactly ;  so  that  his  word  was  trusted  by  every 
one. 

Of  such  virtues  (rare  in  an  Oriental  ruler,  either  b.c.4oi. 
ancient  or  modem) — ^and  of  such  secret  preparations  i^S*hb '" 
— Cyrus  sought  to  reap  the  fruits  at  the  beginning  JJJ^' 
of  401  B.C.  Xenias,  his  general  at  home,  brought 
together  all  the  garrisons,  leaving  a  bare  sufficiency 
for  defence  of  the  towns.  Klearchus,  Menon,  and 
the  other  Greek  generals  were  recalled,  and  the 
siege  of  Miletus  was  relinquished  ;  so  that  there  was 
concentrated  at  Sardis  a  body  of  7700  Grecian 
hoplites,  with  500  light-armed*.  Others  afterwards 
joined  on  the  march,  and  there  was,  besides,  a  na- 
tive army  of  about  100,000  men.  With  such  means 
Cyrus  set  forth  (March  or  April  401  b.c.)  from  Sar- 
dis. EUs  real  purpose  was  kept  secret :  his  osten- 
sible purpose,  as  proclaimed  and  understood  by 
every  one  except  himself  and  Klearchus,  was  to  con- 
quer and  root  out  the  Pisidian  mountaineers.  A  joint 
Lacedaemonian  and  Persian  fleet,  under  the  Lace- 
daemonian admiral  Samius,  at  the  same  time  coasted 
round  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  in  order  to  lend  co- 
operation from  the  sea-side^.  This  Lacedaemonian 
cooperation  passed  for  a  private  levy  efiected  by 
Cyrus  himself;  for  the  ephors  would  not  formally 
avow  hostility  against  the  Great  King®. 

The  body  of  Greeks,  immortalised  under  the  The  Ten 
name  of  the  Ten  Thousand ,  who  were  thus  preparing  oreiTkl^ 
to  plunge  into  so  many  unexpected  perils-though  ^^^„t 
embarking  on  a  foreign  mercenary  service,  were  by  f^^^^ 
no  means  outcasts,  or  even  men  of  extreme  poverty. 

^  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  2-3.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  1. 

s  Diodor.  xiv.  21. 
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They  were  for  the  most  part  persons  of  established 
position,  and  not  a  few  even  opulent.  Half  of  them 
were  Arcadians  or  Achaeans. 

Such  was  the  reputation  of  Cyrus  for  honourable 
and  munificent  dealing,  that  many  young  men  of 
good  family  had  run  away  from  their  fathers  and 
mothers ;  others  of  mature  age  had  been  tempted 
to  leave  their  wives  and  children ;  and  there  were 
even  some  who  had  embarked  their  own  money  in 
advance  of  outfit  for  other  poorer  men,  as  well  as 
for  themselves  ^  All  calculated  on  a  year's  cam- 
paign in  Pisidia  ;  which  might  perhaps  be  hard,  but 
would  certainly  be  lucrative,  and  would  enable  them 
to  return  with  a  well-furnished  purse.  So  the  Greek 
commanders  at  Sardis  all  confidently  assured  them  ; 
extolling,  with  the  emphasis  and  eloquence  suitable 
to  recruiting  officers,  both  the  liberality  of  Cyrus^ 
and  the  abundant  promise  for  all  men  of  enterprise, 
xenophon.  Amoug  othcFS,  the  Boeotian  Proxenus  wrote  to 
his  friend  Xenophon,  at  Athens,  pressing  him 
strongly  to  come  to  Sardis,  and  offering  to  present 
him  to  Cyrus,  whom  he  (Proxenus)  "  considered  as 
a  better  friend  to  him  than  his  own  country^:"  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which   such 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  4,  8.  T&p  yiip  orpaTMar&p  ol  irXeioroi  fjauw  ov 
(nravti  ptov  €Kjren\€VK6T€g  tnl  ravrrjv  r^v  iua-6o(f>ophp,  aXkii  r^v  Kvpov 
dper^v  oxovovrc f,  ol  fi€P  Koi  Svbpas  3yopT€s,  ol  dc  Ka\  npo'T(unj\<aK6r€s 
XpfffiarcLy  Koi  tovt&v  rrcpoc  oirodcdpoxc^cr  naripag  koL  fifjrtpas,  ol  dc  koi 
TfKva  «caraXiirc$vrcr>  a>ff  Krrjfuxra  avms  KrrjadfKvoi  fj^vrcs  irciXiv,  okovop^ 
T€S  Kol  Tovs  aXXovf  Tovs  noph  Kvpov  woKKh  Kai  oyaBa  Tr/xirrciv.  Toiov- 
Toi  o^  SvT€s,  hr6Sovv  tlgTrfP  'EXXada  amCftrBoi,    Compare  v.  10,  10. 

s  Compare  similar  praises  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  order  to  attrrct 
Greek  mercenaries  from  Sicily  to  Egypt  (Theocrit.  xiv.  50-59). 

•  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1, 4.  'YtrwrxvctTo  ht  awry  (Proxenus  to  Xenophon) 
tl  tkBoi,  <(>iKov  Kvpy  TTOi^o-fiy*  tp  avr^s  ^<l>r}  «cp€(rro»  iavr^  pofilCfiv  rrjs 
irarplhos. 
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foreign  mercenary  service  overlaid  Grecian  patriot- 
ism»  which  we  shall  recognise  more  and  more  as 
we  advance  forward.  This  able  and  accomplished 
Athenian — entitled  to  respectful  gratitude,  not  in- 
deed from  Athens  his  country,  but  from  the  Cy- 
reian  army  and  the  intellectual  world  generally — 
was  one  of  the  class  of  Knights  or  Horsemen,  and 
is  said  to  have  served  in  that  capacity  at  the  battle 
of  Delium\  Of  his  previous  life  we  know  little 
or  nothing,  except  that  he  was  an  attached  friend 
and  diligent  hearer  of  Sokrates ;  the  memorials  of 
whose  conversation  we  chiefly  derive  from  his  pen, 
as  we  also  derive  the  narrative  of  the  Cyreian  march. 
In  my  last  preceding  chapter  on  Sokrates,  I  have 
made  ample  use  of  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  ; 
and  I  am  now  about  to  draw  from  his  Anabasis  (a 
model  of  perspicuous  and  interesting  narrative)  the 
account  of  the  adventures  of  the  Cyreian  army, 
which  we  are  fortunate  in  knowing  from  so  authen- 
tic a  source. 

On  receiving  the  invitation  from  Proxenus,  Xeno-  How  xeno- 
phon  felt  much  inclined  to  comply.     To  a  member  foJoiiTthe 
of  that  class  of  Knights,  which  three  years  before  ^^^y*" 
had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Thirty 
(how  far  he  was  personally  concerned,  we  cannot 

'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  403.  The  story  that  Sokrates  carried  off  Xenophon, 
wounded  and  thrown  from  his  horse,  on  his  shoulders,  and  thus  saved 
his  life, — seems  too  doubtful  to  enter  into  the  narrative. 

Among  the  proofs  that  Xenophon  was  among  the  Horsemen  or 
'hnrtis  of  Athens,  we  may  remark,  not  only  his  own  strong  interest,  and 
great  skill,  in  horsemanship,  in  the  cavalry  service  and  the  duties  of  its 
commander,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  horses,  as  manifested  in  his  pub- 
lished works — but  also  the  fact,  that  his  son  Gryllus  served  afterwards 
among  the  Athenian  horsemen  at  the  combat  of  cavalry  which  preceded 
the  great  battle  of  Mantineia  (Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  54). 

VOL.  IX.  C 
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say),  it  is  probable  that  residence  in  Athens  was  in 
those  times  not  peculiarly  agreeable  to  hiin«  He 
asked  the  opinion  of  Sokrates ;  who,  apprehensive 
lest  service  underCyrus,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Athens, 
might  expose  him  to  unpopularity  with  his  country- 
men, recommended  an  application  to  the  Delphian 
oracle.  Thither  Xenophon  went :  but  in  truth  he 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  beforehand.  So 
that  instead  of  asking,  **  whether  he  ought  to^go  or 
refuse," — he  simply  put  the  question,  ''fTo  which 
of  the  Gods  must  I  sacrifice,  in  order  to  obtain 
safety  and  success  in  a  journey  which  I  am  now 
meditating  ?  "  The  reply  of  the  oracle — indicating 
Zeus  Basileus  as  the  Grod  to  whom  sacrifice  was 
proper — was  brought  back  by  Xenophon ;  upon 
which  Sokrates,  though  displeased  that  the  question 
had  not  been  fairly  put  as  to  the  whole  project, 
nevertheless  advised,  since  an  answer  had  now  been 
given,  that  it  should  be  literally  obeyed.  Accord- 
ingly Xenophon,  having  oflfered  the  sacrifices  pre- 
scribed, took  his  departure  first  to  Ephesus  and 
thence  to  Sardis,  where  he  found  the  army  about 
to  set  forth.  Proxenus  presented  him  to  Cyrus, 
who  entreated  him  earnestly  to  take  service,  pro- 
mising to  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  the  campaign 
against  the  Pisidians  should  be  finished  \  He  was 
thus  induced  to  stay,  yet  only  as  volunteer  or  friend 
of  Proxenus,  without  accepting  any  special  post 
in  the  army,  either  as  officer  or  soldier.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  his  service  under  Cyrus 
had  actually  the  efiect  apprehended  by  Sokrates,  of 
rendering  him  unpopular  at  Athens.     For  though 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  4-9 ;  v.  9,  22-24. 
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he  was  afterwards  banished,  this  sentence  was  not 
passed  against  him  until  after  the  battle  of  Kordneia 
in  394  B.C.,  where  he  was  in  arms  as  a  conspicuous 
officer  under  Agesilaus,  against  his  own  countrymen 
and  their  Theban  allies — nor  need  we  look  farther 
back  for  the  grounds  of  the  sentence. 

Though  Artaxerxes,  entertaining  general  suspi-  ?:^-^^' 
cions  of  his  brother's  ambitious  views,  had  sent  April. 
down  various  persons  to  watch  him,  yet  Cyrus  had  ^^ 
contrived  to  gain  or  neutralize  these  spies,  and  had  from  sardu 
masked  his  preparations  so  skilfully,  that  no  inti-  — Kei«n«. 
mation  was  conveyed  to  Susa  until  the  march  was 
about  to  commence.     It  was  only  then  that  Tissa- 
phemes,  seeing  the  siege  of  Miletus  relinquished, 
and  the  vast  force  mustering  at  Sardis,  divined  that 
something  more  was  meant  than  the  mere  conquest 
of  Pisidian  freebooters,  and  went  up  in  person  to 
warn  the  king  ;  who  began  his  preparations  forth- 
with ^     That  which  Tissaphernes  had  divined  was 
yet  a  secret  to  every  man  in  the  army,  to  Proxenus 
as  well  as  the  rest, — when  Cyrus,  having  confided 
the  provisional  management  of  his  satrapy  to  some 
Persian  kinsmen,  and  to  his  admiral  the  Egyptian 
Taoios,  commenced  his  march  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  from  Sardis,  through  Lydia  and  Phrygia*. 
Three  days'  march,  a  distance  stated  at  22  para- 
sangs^,  brought  him  to  theMaeander:  one  additional 

^  Xen.  ADab.  i.  2,  4 ;  ii.  3,  19. 

Diodonu  (xiv.  11)  citmg  from  Ephorus  affirms  that  the  first  rerela- 
tkm  to  Artaxerxes  was  made  by  Phamabazus,  who  had  learnt  it  from 
the  acuteness  of  the  Athenian  ^dle  Alkibiades.  That  the  latter  should 
have  had  any  concern  in  it,  appears  improbable.  But  Diodorus  on  more 
than  one  occasion  confounds  Phamabazus  and  Tissaphernes. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  19. 

'  The  parasang  was  a  Persian  measurement  of  length,  but  according 

c2 
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march  of  eight  parasaDgs,  after  crossing  that  river, 
forwarded  him  to  Kolossa3,a  flourishing  city  in  Phry- 

to  Strabo,  not  of  uniform  value  in  all  parts  of  Asia :  in  some  parts,  held 
equivalent  to  30  stadia,  in  others  to  40,  in  others  to  60  (Strabo,  xi. 
p.  518 ;  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  Alten  Geograpb.  vol.  i.  p.  555).  This 
variability  of  meaning  is  noway  extraordinary,  when  we  recollect  the 
difference  between  English,  Irish,  and  German  miles,  &c. 

Herodotus  tells  us  distinctly  what  he  meant  by  a  parasang,  and  what 
the  Persian  government  of  his  day  recognised  as  such  in  their  measure- 
ment of  the  great  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  as  well  as  in  their  mea- 
surements of  territory  for  purposes  of  tribute  (Herod,  v.  53 ;  vi.  43).  It 
was  30  Greek  8tadia=nearly  3^  English  miles,  or  nearly  3  geographical 
miles.  The  distance  between  ever^'  two  successive  stations,  on  the  road 
from  Sardis  to  Susa  (which  was  *'all  inhabited  and  all  secure,"  dia 
olK€Ofi€tnjs  re  Biratra  Koi  daxjxiKtos),  would  seem  to  have  been  measured 
and  marked  in  parasangs  and  fractions  of  a  parasang.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, from  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  march  of  Xerxes 
(vii.  26),  that  this  road  passed  from  Kappadokia  and  across  the  river 
Halys,  through  Kelsense  and  Kolossse  to  Sardis ;  and  therefore  that  the 
road  which  Cyrus  took  for  his  march,  from  Sardis  at  least  as  far  as  Ke- 
laense,  must  have  been  so  measured  and  marked. 

Xenophon  also  in  his  summing  up  of  the  route  (ii.  2,  6 ;  vii.  8,  26) 
implies  the  parasang  as  equivalent  to  30  stadia,  while  he  gives,  for  the 
most  part,  each  day's  journey  measured  in  parasangs.  Now  even  at 
the  outset  of  the  march,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any 
official  measurer  of  road-progress  accompanying  the  army,  like  Bseton, 
6  Br)fiaTiaTris  *A\((avbpov,  in  Alexander's  invasion :  see  Athenieus,  x. 
p.  442,  and  Geier,  Alexandri  Magni  Histor.  Scriptt.  p.  357.  Yet  Xe- 
nophon, throughout  the  whole  march,  even  as  far  as  Trebizond,  states 
the  day's  march  of  the  army  in  parasangs ;  not  merely  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  there  were  roads,  but  through  the  Arabian  desert  between  Thap- 
sakus  and  Pylse — ^through  the  snows  of  Armenia— and  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  barbarous  Chalybes.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  desert  of 
Arabia  they  marched  90  parasangs  in  thirteen  days,  or  very  nearly  7 
parasangs  per  day — and  that  too  under  the  extreme  heat  of  summer. 
He  tells  us  farther,  that  in  the  deep  snows  of  Armenia,  and  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  winter,  they  marched  15  parasangs  in  three  days ;  and  through 
the  territory  (also  covered  with  snow)  of  the  pugnacious  Chalybes,  50 
parasangs  in  seven  days,  or  more  than  7  parasangs  per  day.  Such 
marches,  at  30  stadia  for  the  parasang,  are  impossible.  And  how  did 
Xenophon  measure  the  distance  marched  over? 

The  most  intelligent  modem  investigators  and  travellers — Major 
Rennell,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Colonel  Chesney,  Professor 
Koch,  &c.,  offer  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Major  Ren- 
nell reckons  the  parasangs  as  equal  to  2'25  geogr.  miles :  Mr.  Ainsworth 
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gia,  where  Menon  overtook  him  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  1000  hoplites,  and  500  peltasts, — Dolopes, 

at  3  geogr.  miles :  Mr.  Hamilton  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  c.  42.  p.  200) 
at  something  less  than  2i  geogr.  miles :  Colonel  Chesney  (Euphrat.  and 
Tigris,  eh.  8.  p.  207)  at  2608  geogr.  miles  between  Sardis  and  Thap- 
lakos — at  1*98  geogr.  miles,  between  Tbapsakus  and  Kunaxa — at  some- 
thing less  than  this,  without  specifying  how  much,  during  the  retreat. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  certain  basis  to  proceed  upon,  even  for  the 
earher  portion  of  the  route  j  much  more,  for  the  retreat.  The  distance 
between  Ikonium  and  Dana  (or  Tyana),  is  one  of  the  quantities  on  which 
Mr.  Hamilton  rests  his  calculation ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  certain 
that  Cyrus  took  the  direct  route  of  march  :  he  rather  seems  to  have 
turned  out  of  his  way,  partly  to  plunder  Lykaonia,  partly  to  conduct 
the  Rilikian  princess  homeward.  The  other  item,  insisted  upon  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  is  the  distance  between  Kelsense  and  Kolossae,  two  places 
the  site  of  which  seems  well  ascertained,  and  which  are  by  the  best 
modem  maps  52  geographical  miles  apart.  Xenophon  calls  the  distance 
20  parasangs.  Assuming  the  road  by  which  he  marched  to  have  been  the 
same  with  that  now  travelled,  it  would  make  the  parasang  of  Xenophon 
=2'6  geographical  miles.  I  have  before  remarked  that  the  road  be- 
tween Kolossse  and  Kelaense  was  probably  measured  and  numbered 
according  to  parasangs ;  so  that  Xenophon,  in  giving  the  number  of  para- 
sangs between  these  two  places,  would  be  speaking  upon  official  authority. 

Even  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  the  geographer  Eratosthenes 
found  it  not  possible  to  obtain  accurate  measurements,  in  much  of  the 
country  traversed  by  Cyrus  (Strabo,  ii.  p.  73). 

Colonel  Chesney  remarks — "  From  Sardis  to  Cunaxa,  or  the  mounds 
of  Mohammed,  cannot  be  much  under  or  over  1265  geographical  miles ; 
making  2*364  geographical  miles  for  each  of  the  535  parasangs  given 
by  Xenophon  between  those  two  places." 

As  a  measure  of  distance,  the  parasang  of  Xenophon  is  evidently  un- 
trustworthy. Is  it  admissible  to  consider,  in  the  description  of  this 
march,  that  the  parasangs  and  stadia  of  Xenophon  are  measurements 
rather  of  time  than  of  space  ?  From  Sardis  to  Kelsense,  he  had  a  mea- 
sured road  and  numbered  parasangs  of  distance :  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  mensuration  and  numeration  continued  farther,  as  far  as  Keramdn- 
Agora  and  Kaystru-Pedion  (since  I  imagine  that  the  road  from  Kelsense 
to  the  Halys  and  Kappadokia  must  have  gone  through  these  two  places) 
— and  possibly  it  may  have  continued  even  as  far  as  Ikonium  or  Dana. 
Hence,  by  these  early  marches,  Xenophon  had  the  opportunity  of  form- 
ing to  himself  roughly  an  idea  of  the  time  (measured  by  the  course  of 
the  sun)  which  it  took  for  the  army  to  march  one,  two,  or  three  para- 
sangs :  and  when  he  came  to  the  ulterior  portions  of  the  road,  he  called 
that  length  of  time  by  the  name  of  one,  two,  or  three  parasangs.     Five 
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^nianes,  and  Olynthians.  He  then  marched  three 
days  onward  to  Kelsense,  another  Phrygian  city, 
"  great  and  flourishing/'  with  a  citadel  very  strong 
both  by  nature  and  art.  Here  he  halted  no  less 
than  thirty  days,  in  order  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Klearchus,  with  his  division  of  1000  hoplites,  800 
Thracian  peltasts,  and  200  Kretan  bowmen:  at 
the  same  time  Sophaenetus  arrived  with  1000  far- 
ther hoplites,  and  Sosias  with  300.  This  total  of 
Greeks  was  reviewed  by  Cyrus  in  one  united  body 
at  Relaenae  :   11,000  hoplites  and  2000  peltasts^ 

As  far  as  Kelsenae,  his  march  had  been  directed 
straight  towards  Pisidia,  near  the  borders  of  which 
territory  that  city  is  situated.  So  far  therefore,  the 
fiction  with  which  he  started  was  kept  up.  But  on 
leaving  Kelaenae,  he  turned  his  march  away  from 
Pisidia^  in  a  direction  nearly  northward ;  first  in 
two  days,  ten  parasangs,  to  the  town  of  Peltae ;  next 
in  two  days  farther,  twelve  parasangs,  to  Keram6n- 
Agora,  the  last  city  in  the  district  adjoining  Mysia. 
At  Peltae,  in  a  halt  of  three  days,  the  Arcadian 
general  Xenias  celebrated  the  great  festival  of  his 

parasangs  seem  to  have  meant  with  him  a  full  da3r's  march ;  three  or 
four,  a  short  day ;  six,  seven,  or  eight*  a  long  or  very  long  day. 

We  must  recollect  that  the  Gh«eks  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  had  no 
portable  means  of  measuring  hours,  and  did  not  habitually  divide  the 
day  into  hours,  or  into  any  other  recognised  fraction.  The  Alexandrine 
astronomers,  near  two  centuries  afterwards,  were  the  first  to  use  &pff  in 
the  sense  of  hour  (Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chronologic,  vol.  i.  p.  239). 

This  may  perhaps  help  to  explain  Xenophon's  meaning,  when  he 
talks  about  marching  five  or  seven  parasangs  amidst  the  deep  snows  of 
Armenia;  I  do  not  however  suppose  that  he  had  this  meaning  uni- 
formly or  steadily  present  to  his  mind.  Sometimes,  it  would  seem,  he 
must  have  used  the  word  in  its  usual  meaning  of  distance. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  8,  9.  About  Kelsense,  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  i.  29,  2 ; 
Quint.  Curt.  iii.  1,  6. 
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country,  the  Lykaea,  with  its  usual  games  and 
matches,  in  the  presence  of  Cyrus.  From  Keramdn- 
Agora,  Cyrus  marched  in  three  days  the  unusual 
distance  of  thirty  parasangs\  to  a  city  called 
Kaystru-Pedion  (the  plain  of  Kaystrus),  where 
he  halted  for  five  days.  Here  his  repose  was 
disturbed  by  the  murmurs  of  the  Greek  soldiers, 
who  had  received  no  pay  for  three  months  (Xe- 
nophon  had  before  told  us  that  they  were  mostly 

^  These  three  marches,  each  of  ten  parasangs,  from  Keram^-Agora 
to  Kayttru-Pedum — are  the  longest  recorded  in  the  Anabasis.  It 
is  rather  surprising  to  find  them  so;  for  there  seems  no  motive  for 
Cyrus  to  have  hurried  forward.  When  he  reached  Kaystru-Pedion,  he 
halted  five  days.  Koch  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  Leipsic,  1850,  p.  19) 
remarks  that  the  three  days'  march,  which  seem  to  have  dropped  out  of 
Xenophon's  calculation,  comparing  the  items  with  the  total,  might  con- 
veniently be  let  in  here :  so  that  these  thirty  parasangs  should  have 
occupied  six  days'  march  instead  of  three :  five  parasangs  per  day.  The 
whole  march  which  Cyrus  had  hitherto  made  from  Sardis,  including 
the  road  from  Reram6n- Agora  to  Kaystru-Pedion,  lay  in  the  great  road 
from  Sardis  to  the  river  Halys,  Kappadokia,  and  Susa.  That  road  (as 
we  see  by  the  march  of  Xerxes,  Herodot.  vii.  26 ;  v.  52)  passed  through 
both  Kelsnie  and  Kolossse ;  though  this  is  a  prodigious  departure  frt>m 
the  straight  line.  At  Kaystru-Pedion,  Cyrus  seems  to  have  left  this 
great  road;  taking  a  difierent  route,  in  a  direction  nearly  south-east 
towards  Ikonium.  About  the  point,  somewhere  near  Synnada,  where 
these  different  roads  crossed,  see  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Trav.  in  the  Track, 
p.  28. 

I  do  not  share  the  doubts  which  have  been  raised  about  Xenophon's 
accuracy,  in  his  description  of  the  route  from  Sardis  to  Ikonium: 
though  several  of  the  places  which  he  mentions  are  not  otherwise 
known  to  us,  and  their  sites  cannot  be  exactly  identified.  There  is  a 
great  departure  from  the  straight  line  of  bearing.  But  we  at  the  pre- 
sent day  assign  more  weight  to  that  circumstance  than  is  suited  to  the 
days  of  Xenophon.  Straight  roads,  stretching  systematically  over  a 
lai^  region  of  country,  are  not  of  that  age :  the  communications  were 
probably  all  originally  made,  between  one  neighbouring  town  and 
another,  without  much  reference  to  saving  of  distance,  and  with  no 
reference  to  any  promotion  of  traffic  between  distant  places. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  King  Archelaus  began  to  ''cut 
straight  roads  "  in  Macedonia — ^which  Thucydides  seems  to  note  as  a 
remarkable  thing  (ii.  100). 
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Distress  of    ineii  Y^ho  had  some  means  of  their  own),  and  who 

Cyrus  for 

money—      now  flocked  round  his  tent  to  press  for  their  arrears. 

8u^^p"e*       So  impoverished  was  Cyrus  by  previous  disburse- 

'"**  ments — perhaps  also  by  remissions  of  tribute  for 

the  purpose  of  popularising  himself — that  he  was 

utterly  without  money,  and  was  obliged  to  put  them 

off  again  with  promises.     And  his  march  might 

well  have  ended  here,  had  he  not  been  rescued  from 

embarrassment  by  the  arrival  of  Epyaxa,  wife  of  the 

Kilikian  prince  Syennesis,  who  brought  to  him  a 

large  sum  of  money,  and  enabled  him  to  give  to  the 

Greek  soldiers  four  months'  pay  at  once.    As  to  the 

Asiatic  soldiers,  it  is  probable  that  they  received 

little  beyond  their  maintenance. 

Thym.  Two  cusuing  days  of  march, still  through  Phrygia, 

TyriJl^—  brought  the  army  to  Thymbrium  ;  two  more  toTy- 

the  Greeks    riseum.    Each  day's  march  is  called  five  parasangs*. 

by  Cyrus.     j|.  ^j^g  j^^j-g  tj^^j  Cyrus,  halting  thrcc  days,  passed 

the  army  in  review,  to  gratify  the  Kilikian  princess 
Epyaxa,  who  was  still  accompanying  the  march. 
His  Asiatic  troops  were  first  made  to  march  in  order 
before  him,  cavalry  and  infantry  in  their  separate 
divisions ;  after  which  he  himself  in  a  chariot, 
and  Epyaxa  in  a  Harmamaxa  (a  sort  of  carriage 
or  litter  covered  with  an  awning  which  opened  or 
shut  at  pleasure),  passed  all  along  the  front  of  the 
Greek  line,  drawn  up  separately.  The  hoplites  were 
marshalled  four  deep,  all  in  their  best  trim  ;  brazen 

*  Neither  Thymbrium,  nor  Tyriaeum,  can  be  identified.  But  it  seems 
that  both  must  haye  been  situated  on  the  line  of  road  now  followed  by 
the  caravans  from  Smyrna  to  Konieh  (Ikonium),  which  line  of  road 
follows  a  direction  between  the  mountains  called  Emir  Dagh  on  the 
north-east,  and  those  called  Sultan  Dagh  on  the  south-west  (Koch, 
Der  Zug  der  Zchn  Tausend,  p.  21,  22). 
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helmets,  purple  tunics,  greaves  or  leggings,  and  the 
shields  rubbed  bright,  just  taken  out  of  the  wrap- 
pers  in  which  they  were  carried  during  a  mere 
march\  Klearchus  commanded  on  the  left,  and 
Menon  on  the  right ;  the  other  generals  being  dis- 
tributed in  the  centre.  Having  completed  his  re- 
view along  the  whole  line,  and  taken  a  station  with 
the  Kilikian  princess  at  a  certain  distance  in  front 
of  it,  Cyrus  sent  his  interpreter  to  the  generals,  and 
desired  that  he  might  see  them  charge.  Accord- 
iiigly>  the  orders  were  given,  the  spears  were  pro- 
tended, the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  whole  Greek 
force  moved  forward  in  battle  array  with  the  usual 

'  'EJxot'  dc  ndvTts  Kpdtnj  x°^'^^  "^^^  x^"*"^^^^  (fioufiKovs,  Ka\  Ktnjfiidas, 
Ka\  rhs  dcnibas  €KK€Ka0apfi€vas, 

When  the  hoplite  was  on  march,  without  expectation  of  an  enemy,  the 
shield  seems  to  have  heen  carried  behind  him,  with  his  blanket  attached 
to  it  (see  Aristoph.  Acharn.  1085,  1089-1149):  it  was  slung  by  the 
strap  round  his  neck  and  shoulder.  Sometimes  indeed  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  relieving  himself  from  the  burden,  by  putting  the  shield  in 
a  baggage-waggon  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  7>  20).  The  officers  generally,  and 
doubtless  some  soldiers,  could  command  attendants  to  carry  their  shields 
for  them  (iv.  2,  20 ;  Aristoph.  1.  c). 

On  occasion  of  this  review,  the  shields  were  unpacked,  rubbed,  and 
brightened,  as  before  a  battle  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  5,  20) ;  then  fastened 
round  the  neck  or  shoulders,  and  held  out  upon  the  left  arm,  which  was 
passed  through  the  rings  or  straps  attached  to  its  concave  or  interior 
side. 

Respecting  the  cases  or  wrappers  of  the  shield,  see  a  curious  stratagem 
of  the  Syracusan  Agathokles  (Diodor.  xx.  11).  The  Roman  soldiers 
also  carried  their  shields  in  leathern  wrappers,  when  on  march  (Plu- 
tarch, Lucull.  c.  27). 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Xenophon,  in  enumerating  the  arms  of  the 
Cyreians,  does  not  mention  breastplates;  which  (though  sometimes 
worn,  see  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  30)  were  not  usually  worn  by  hophtes, 
who  carried  heavy  shields.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  Cyreian 
infantry  may  have  had  breastplates  as  well  as  shields,  since  every  soldier 
provided  his  own  arms :  but  Xenophon  states  only  what  was  common 
to  all. 

Grecian  cavalr>'  commonly  wore  a  heavy  breastplate,  but  had  no  shield. 
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shouts.  As  they  advanced ,  the  pace  became  acce- 
lerated, and  they  made  straight  against  the  vic- 
tualling portion  of  the  Asiatic  encampment.  Such 
was  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  sight,  that  all  the 
Asiatics  fled  forthwith,  abandoning  their  property— 
Epyaxa  herself  among  the  first,  quitting  her  palan- 
quin. Though  she  had  among  her  personal  guards 
some  Greeks  from  Aspendus,  she  had  never  before 
seen  a  Grecian  army,  and  was  amazed  as  well  as 
terrified ;  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Cyrus,  who 
saw  in  the  scene  an  augury  of  his  own  coming 
success ^ 
ikonium—  Thrcc  days  of  farther  march  (called  twenty  para- 
-^Ty^a!  sangs  in  all)  brought  the  army  to  Ikonium  (now 
Konieh)>  the  extreme  city  of  Phrygia ;  where  Cyrus 
halted  three  days.  He  then  marched  for  five  days 
(thirtyparasangs)  throughLykaonia;  which  country, 
as  being  out  of  his  own  satrapy,  and  even  hostile, 
he  allowed  the  Greeks  to  plunder.  Lykaonia  being 
immediately  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia,  its  inhabit- 
ants were  probably  reckoned  as  Pisidians,  since 
they  were  of  the  like  predatory  character* :  so  that 
Cyrus  would  be  partially  realising  the  pretended 
purpose  of  his  expedition.  He  thus  too  approached 
near  to  Mount  Taurus,  which  separated  him  from 
Kilikia;  and  he  here  sent  the  Kilikian  princess, 
together  with  Menon  and  his  division,  over  the 
mountain,  by  a  pass  shorter  and  more  direct,  but 
seemingly  little  frequented,  and  too  difficult  for  the 
whole  army;  in  order  that  they  might  thus  get 
straight  into  Kilikia^,  in  the  rear  of  Syennesis,  who 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2, 16-19.  *  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  25. 

'  This  shorter  and  more  direct  pass  crosses  the  Taurus  by  Kizil-Ches* 
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was  occupying  the  regular  pass  more  to  the  north- 
ward. Intending  to  enter  with  his  main  body 
through  this  latter  pass,  Cyrus  first  proceeded 
through  Kappadokia  (four  days'  march,  twenty- 
five  parasangs)  to  Dana  or  Tyana,  a  flourishing 
city  of  Kappadokia ;  where  he  halted  three  days, 
and  where  he  put  to  death  two  Persian  officers,  on 
a  charge  of  conspiring  against  him'. 

This  regular  pass  over  Taurus,  the  celebrated  Paw  over 
Tauri-Pylaj  or  Kilikian  Gates,  was  occupied  by  Kiiikia." 
Syennesis.  Though  a  road  fit  for  vehicles,  it  was 
yet  3600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  narrow, 
steep,  bordered  by  high  ground  on  each  side,  and 
crossed  by  a  wall  with  gates,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  forced  if  ever  so  moderately  defended*.  But  the 
Kilikian  prince,  alarmed  at  the  news  that  Menon 
had  already  crossed  the  mountains  by  the  less  fre- 
quented pass  to  his  rear,  and  that  the  fleet  of  Cyrus 
was  sailing  along  the  coast,  evacuated  his  own  im- 

meh,  Alan  Bozuk,  and  Mizetli :  it  led  directly  to  the  Kilikian  seaport- 
town  Soli,  afterwards  called  Pompeiopolis.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  Peu- 
tinger  Tables  as  the  road  from  Iconium  to  Pompeiopolis  (Ainsworth, 
p.  40  seq. ;  Chesney,  Euph.  and  Tigr.  ii.  p.  209). 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  20. 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  21 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  20.  See  Mr.  Kioneir,  Travels  in 
Aam  Minor,  p.  116 ;  Col.  Chesney,  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  vol.  i.  p.  29d- 
354 ;  and  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Travels  in  Uie  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
p.  40  seq. ;  also  his  other  work.  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  ch.  30. 
p.  70-77 ;  and  Koch,  Der  Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  26-172,  for  a  de- 
scription of  this  memorable  pass. 

Alexander  the  Great,  as  well  as  Cyrus,  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
this  impregnable  pass  abandoned ;  as  it  appears,  through  sheer  stu- 
]Mdity  or  recklessness  of  the  satrap  who  ought  to  have  defended  it, 
and  who  had  not  even  the  same  excuse  for  abandoning  it  as  Syen- 
nesis had  on  the  approach  of  Cyrus  (Arrian.  E.  A.  ii.  4 ;  Curtius,  iii. 
9,10,11). 
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pregnable  position,  and  fell  back  to  Tarsus  ;  from 
whence  he  again  retired,  accompanied  by  most  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  an  inaccessible  fastness  on  the 
mountains.  Accordingly  Cyrus,  ascending  without 
opposition  the  great  pass  thus  abandoned,  reached 
Tarsus  after  a  march  of  four  days,  there  rejoining 
Menon  and  Epyaxa.  Two  lochi  or  companies  of 
the  division  of  Menon,  having  dispersed  on  their 
march  for  pillage,  had  been  cut  off  by  the  natives ; 
for  which  the  main  body  of  Greeks  now  took  their 
revenge,  plundering  both  the  city  and  the  palace  of 
Syennesis.  That  prince,  though  invited  by  Cyrus 
to  come  back  to  Tarsus,  at  first  refused,  but  was  at 
length  prevailed  upon  by  the  persuasions  of  his  wife, 
to  return  under  a  safe  conduct.  He  was  induced 
to  contract  an  alliance,  to  exchange  presents  with 
Cyrus,  and  to  give  him  a  large  sum  of  money  to- 
wards his  expedition,  together  with  a  contingent  of 
troops :  in  return  for  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
Kilikia  should  be  no  farther  plundered,  and  that  the 
slaves  taken  away  might  be  recovered  wherever  they 
were  found  \ 
Syennesis  It  sccms  cvidcut,  though  Xcnophou  does  not  di- 
Msdupii-  rectly  tell  us  so,  that  the  resistance  of  Syennesis 
asiiits  *  (this  was  a  standing  name  or  title  of  the  hereditary 
mon^y!^*^**  princes  of  Kilikia  under  the  Persian  crown)  was  a 
mere  feint ;  that  the  visit  of  Epyaxa  with  a  supply 
of  money  to  Cyrus,  and  the  admission  of  Menon 
and  his  division  over  Mount  Taurus,  were  man- 
ceuvres  in  collusion  with  him ;  and  that,  thinking 
Cyrus  would  be  successful,  he  was  disposed  to  sup- 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  23-27. 
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port  his  cause,  yet  careful  at  the  same  time  to  give 
himself  the  air  of  having  been  overpowered,  in  case 
Artaxerxes  should  prove  victorious  \ 

At  first,  however,  it  appeared  as  if  the  march  of  cyrus  at 
Cyrus  was  destined  to  finish  at  Tarsus,  where  he  mutiny  of 
was  obliged  to  remain  twenty  days.  The  army  had  — thefrre! 
already  passed  by  Pisidia,  the  ostensible  purpose  of  ["'f^^^^  ^ 
the  expedition,  for  which  the  Grecian  troops  had 
been  engaged ;  not  one  of  them,  either  officer  or 
soldier,  suspecting  anything  to  the  contrary,  except 
Klearchus,  who  was  in  the  secret.  But  all  now  saw 
that  they  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  found  out 
that  they  were  to  be  conducted  against  the  Persian 
king.  Besides  the .  resentment  at  such  delusion, 
they  shrunk  from  the  risk  altogether ;  not  from  any 
fear  of  Persian  armies,  but  from  the  terrors  of  a 
march  of  three  months  inward  from  the  coast,  and 
the  impossibility  of  return,  which  had  so  powerfully 
affected  the  Spartan  King  Kleomenes^,  a  century 
before ;  most  of  them  being  (as  I  have  before  re- 
marked) men  of  decent  position  and  family  in  their 
respective  cities.  Accordingly  they  proclaimed 
their  determination  to  advance  no  farther,  as  they 
bad  not  been  engaged  to  fight  against  the  Great 
King^ 

^  Diodoros  (xIt.  20)  represents  Syeimesis  as  playing  a  double  game, 
though  reluctantly.    He  takes  no  notice  of  the  proceeding  of  Epyaxa. 

So  Livy  says,  about  the  conduct  of  the  Macedonian  courtiers  in  re- 
gard to  the  enmity  between  Perseus  and  Demetrius,  the  two  sons  of 
Philip  II.  of  Macedon  :  "  Crescente  in  dies  Philippi  odio  in  Romanos, 
cui  Perseus  indulgeret,  Demetrius  summ^  ope  adversaretur,  prospi- 
cientes  animo  exitum  incauti  a  fraude  fratem&  juvenis — adjuvandum, 
quodfuturum  erat,  rati,fovendamque  spem  potentioris,  Perseo  se  adjun- 
gunt,"  fyc,  (Livy,  xl.  6). 

'  See  Herodot.  t.  49.  '  Xen.  Anab.  i.  3»  1. 
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Kiearchut        AmoDg  the  Grecian  officers,  each  (Klearchus, 
suppress      ProxcDus,  MenoD,  Xenias,   &c.)  commanded  his 

the  mutiny  ^i***  ^^i         a.  i** 

by  severity  own  Separate  division,  without  any  generaussimo 
—he  fails,  except  Cyrus  himself.  Each  of  them  probably  sym- 
pathised  more  or  less  in  the  resentment  as  well  as 
in  the  repugnance  of  the  soldiers.  But  Klearchus, 
an  exile  and  a  mercenary  by  profession,  was  doubt- 
less prepared  for  this  mutiny,  and  had  assured  Cyrus 
that  it  might  be  overcome.  That  such  a  man  as 
Klearchus  could  be  tolerated  as  a  commander  of  free 
and  non-professional  soldiers,  is  a  proof  of  the  great 
susceptibility  of  the  Greek  hoplites  for  military  dis- 
cipline. For  though  he  had  great  military  merits, 
being  brave,  resolute,  and  full  of  resource  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  provident  for  the  subsistence  of  his 
soldiers,  and  unshrinking  against  fatigue  and  hard- 
ship— yet  his  look  and  manner  were  harsh,  his 
punishments  were  perpetual  as  well  as  cruel,  and 
he  neither  tried  nor  cared  to  conciliate  his  soldiers ; 
who  accordingly  stayed  with  him,  and  were  remark- 
able for  exactness  of  discipline,  so  long  as  political 
orders  required  them, — but  preferred  service  under 
other  commanders,  when  they  could  obtain  it\ 
Finding  his  orders  to  march  forward  disobeyed, 
Klearchus  proceeded  at  once  in  his  usual  manner 
to  enforce  and  punish.  But  he  found  resistance 
universal ;  he  himself  with  the  cattle  who  carried 
his  baggage,  was  pelted  when  he  began  to  move  for- 
ward, and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Thus  dis- 
appointed in  his  attempt  at  coercion,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  convene  the  soldiers  in  a  regular  assembly, 
and  to  essay  persuasion. 

^  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  5-15. 
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On  first  appearing  before  the  assembled  soldiers.  He  tnei 
this  harsh  and  imperious  officer  stood  for  a  long  !lhuTit 
time  silent,  and  even  weeping :  a  remarkable  point  Se wIcHcrt. 
in  Grecian  manners — and  exceedingly  impressive 
to  the  soldiers,  who  looked  on  him  with  surprise 
and  in  silence.  At  length  he  addressed  them — *  *  Be 
not  astonished,  soldiers^  to  see  me  deeply  mortified. 
Cyrus  has  been  my  friend  and  benefactor.  It  was 
he  who  sheltered  me  as  an  exile,  and  gave  me  10,000 
darics,  which  I  expended  not  on  my  own  profit  or 
pleasure^  but  upon  you,  and  in  defence  of  Grecian 
interests  in  the  Chersonese  against  Thracian  depre- 
dators. When  Cyrus  invited  me,  I  came  to  him 
along  with  you,  in  order  to  make  him  the  best 
return  in  my  power  for  his  past  kindness.  But  now, 
since  you  will  no  longer  march  along  with  me,  I  am 
under  the  necessity  either  of  renouncing  you  or  of 
breaking  faith  with  him.  Whether  I  am  doing  right 
or  not,  I  cannot  say :  but  I  shall  stand  by  you,  and 
share  your  fate.  No  one  shall  say  of  me  that,  having 
conducted  Greek  troops  into  a  foreign  land,  I  be- 
trayed the  Greeks  and  chose  the  foreigner.  You 
are  to  me  country,  friends,  allies :  while  you  are 
with  me,  I  can  help  a  friend,  and  repel  an  enemy. 
Understand  me  well :  I  shall  go  wherever  you  go, 
and  partake  your  fortune  \" 

This  speech,   and  the   distinct    declaration   of  Hisreftwai 
Klearchus    that    he    would    not    march  forward  farther— 
against  the  King,  was  heard  by  the  soldiers  with  ^wedV 
much  delight ;  in  which  those  of  the  other  Greek 
divisions  sympathised,  especially  as  none  of  the 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  3,  2-7-    Here,  as  on  other  occasions,  I  translate  the 
sense  rather  than  the  words. 
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other  Greek  commaDders  had  yet  announced  a 
similar  resolution.  So  strong  was  this  feeling  among 
the  soldiers  of  Xenias  and  Pasion,  that  2000  of 
them  left  their  commanders,  coming  over  forthwith, 
with  arms  and  baggage,  to  the  encampment  of 
Klearchus. 
Deceitful         Meanwhile  Cyrus  himself,  dismayed  at  the  resist- 

manceuvres  ^  ,  ^    ^        i      •  •     *         •  -xi 

ofKiear.  aucc  cucountered,  sent  to  desire  an  interview  with 
brinVihe  Klcarchus.  But  the  latter,  knowing  well  the  game 
rolfiirto  *^^^  ^®  ^^^  playing,  refused  to  obey  the  summons, 
cyrui.  He  however  at  the  same  time  despatched  a  secret 
message  to  encourage  Cyrus  with  the  assurance 
that  everything  would  come  right  at  last — ^and  to 
desire  farther  that  fresh  invitations  might  be  sent, 
in  order  that  he  (Klearchus)  might  answer  by  fresh 
refusals.  He  then  again  convened  in  assembly 
both  his  own  soldiers  and  those  who  had  recently 
deserted  Xenias  to  join  him.  **  Soldiers  (said  he), 
we  must  recollect  that  we  have  now  broken  with 
Cyrus.  We  are  no  longer  his  soldiers,  nor  he  our 
paymaster:  moreover,  I  know  that  he  thinks  we 
have  wronged  him — so  that  I  am  both  afraid  and 
ashamed  to  go  near  him.  He  is  a  good  friend — 
but  a  formidable  enemy ;  and  has  a  powerful  force 
of  his  own,  which  all  of  you  see  near  at  hand. 
This  is  no  time  for  us  to  slumber.  We  must  take 
careful  counsel  whether  to  stay  or  go  ;  and  if  we 
go,  how  to  get  away  in  safety,  as  well  as  to  obtain 
provisions.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  any  man 
has  to  suggest." 

Instead  of  the  peremptory  tone  habitual  with 
Klearchus,  the  troops  found  themselves  now,  for 
the  first  time,  not  merely  released  from  his  com- 
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mand,  but  deprived  of  his  advice.  Some  soldiers 
addressed  the  assembly,  proposing  various  measures 
suitable  to  the  emergency :  but  their  propositions 
were  opposed  by  other  speakers,  who,  privately  in-> 
stigated  by  Klearchus  himself,  set  forth  the  diffi- 
culties either  of  staying  or  departing.  One  among 
these  secret  partisans  of  the  commander  even  af- 
fected to  take  the  opposite  side,  and  to  be  impatient 
for  immediate  departure.  '^  If  Klearchus  does  not 
choose  to  conduct  us  back  (said  this  speaker),  let  us 
immediately  elect  other  generals,  buy  provisions, 
get  ready  to  depart,  and  then  send  to  ask  Cjrrus  for 
merchant- vessels — or  at  any  rate  for  guides  in  our 
return  march  by  land.  If  he  refuses  both  these 
requests,  we  must  put  ourselves  in  marching  order, 
to  fight  our  way  back ;  sending  forward  a  detach- 
ment without  delay  to  occupy  the  passes."  Kle- 
archus here  interposed  to  say,  that  as  for  himself, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  continue  in  command ; 
but  he  would  faithfully  obey  any  other  commander 
who  might  be  elected.  He  was  followed  by  another 
speaker,  who  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  going 
and  asking  Cyrus  either  for  a  guide  or  for  ships,  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  were  frustrating  his 
projects.  How  could  he  be  expected  to  assist  them 
in  getting  away  ?  Who  could  trust  either  his  ships 
or  his  guides?  On  the  other  hand,  to  depart  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  concurrence  was  impossible. 
The  proper  course  would  be  to  send  a  deputation  to 
him,  consisting  of  others  along  with  Klearchus,  to 
ask  what  it  was  that  he  really  wanted ;  which  no 
one  yet  knew.     His  answer  to  the  question  should 
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be  reported  to  the  meeting,  Id  order  that  they  might 
take  their  resolution  accordingly. 

i^e  tou  To  this  proposition  the  soldiers  acceded  ;  for  it 

to  accom-    was  but  too  plain  that  retreat  was  no  easy  matter. 

SlSllber^  The  deputation  went  to  put  the  question  to  Cyrus ; 

ina^ate  of  ^j^^  replied  that  his  real  purpose  was  to  attack  his 
enemy  Abrokomas,  who  was  on  the  river  Euphra- 
tes, twelve  davs'  march  onward.  If  he  found 
Abrokomas  there,  he  would  punish  him  as  he  de* 
served.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Abrokomas  had  fled, 
they  might  again  consult  what  step  was  fit  to  be 
taken. 

The  soldiers,  on  hearing  this,  suspected  it  to  be 
a  deception,  but  nevertheless  acquiesced,  not  know* 
ing  what  else  to  do.  They  required  only  an  increase 
of  pay.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  Great  King, 
or  the  exception  against  him.  Cyrus  granted  in- 
creased pay  of  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  previous  rate. 
Instead  of  one  daric  per  month  to  each  soldier,  he 
agreed  to  give  a  daric  and  a  halP. 

This  remarkable  scene  at  Tarsus  illustrates  the 
character  of  the  Greek  citizen-soldier.  What  is 
ohiefly  to  be  noted,  is,  the  appeal  made  to  their 
reason  and  judgement — the  habit,  established  more 
or  less  throughout  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Grecian 
world,  and  attaining  its  maximum  at  Athens,  of 
hearing  both  sides  and  deciding  afterwards.  The 
soldiers  are  indignant,  justly  and  naturally,  at  the 
fraud  practised  upon  them.  But  instead  of  surren- 
dering themselves  to  this  impulse  arising  out  of  the 
past,  they  are  brought  to  look  at  the  actualities  of 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i:  3, 16-21. 
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Uie  present,  and  take  measure  of  what  is  best  to  be 
done  for  the  future.  To  return  back  from  the  place 
where  they  stood,  against  the  wish  of  Cyrus,  was 
an  enterprise  so  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  that 
the  decision  to  which  they  came  was  recommended 
by  the  best  considerations  of  reason.  To  go  on  was 
the  least  dangerous  course  of  the  two,  besides  its 
chances  of  unmeasured  reward. 

As  the  remaining  Greek  officers  and  soldiers  fol-  March  on. 
lowed  the  example  of  Klearchus  and  his  division,  fromTamis 
the  whole  army  marched  forward  from  Tarsus,  and  ***  ^""^ 
reached  Issus,  the  extreme  city  of  Kilikia,  in  five 
days'  march — crossing  the  rivers  Sarus^  and  Pyra- 
mus.  At  Issus,  a  flourishing  and  commercial  port 
in  the  angle  of  the  Gulf  so  called,  Cyrus  was  joined 
by  his  fleet  of  60  triremes — 35  Lacedaemonian  and 
25  Persian  triremes :  bringing  a  reinforcement  of 
700  hoplites,  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedse- 
monian  Cheirisophus,  said  to  have  been  despatched 
by  the  Spartan  Ephors^.  He  also  received  a  farther 
reinforcement  of  400  Grecian  soldiers ;  making  the 
total  of  Greeks  in  his  army  14,000,  from  which  are 
to  be  deducted  the  1 00  soldiers  of  Menon's  division, 
slain  in  Kilikia. 

^  The  breadth  of  the  river  Senu  (Scihun)  is  giyen  by  Xenophon  tt 
300  feet ;  which  agrees  nearly  with  the  statements  of  modem  trayellers 
(Koch,  Der  Zug  der  Zebu  Tausend,  p.  34). 

Compare,  for  the  description  of  this  country,  Kinneir's  Journey 
through  Asia  Minor,  p.  135 ;  Col.  Chesney,  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  ii. 
p.  211 ;  Mr.  Ainswortb,  Trayels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
p.  54. 

Colonel  Chesney  afibms  that  neither  the  Sams  nor  the  Pyramos 
is  fordable.  There  must  have  been  bridges ;  which,  in  the  then  flourish- 
ing state  of  Kilikia,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  He  and  Bir.  Ainsworth 
however  difler  as  to  the  route  which  they  suppose  Cyrus  to  have  taken 
between  Tarsus  and  Issus.  '  Diodor.  xiv.  21, 

d2 
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pugbt  of         The  arrival  of  this  last  body  of  400  men  was  a 

Abrokomas 

-^Abandon-  fact  of  8ome  importance.  They  had  hitherto  been 
puM^  in  the  service  of  Abrokomas  (the  Persian  general 
commanding  a  vast  force,  said  to  be  300^000  men, 
for  the  king,  in  Phoenicia  and  Syria),  from  whom 
they  now  deserted  to  Cyrus.  Such  desertion  was 
at  once  the  proof  of  their  reluctance  to  fight  against 
the  great  body  of  their  countrymen  marching  up- 
wards, and  of  the  general  discouragement  reigning 
amidst  the  king's  ardiy.  So  great  indeed  was  that 
discouragement,  that  Abrokomas  now  fled  from 
the  Syrian  coast  into  the  interior ;  abandoning  three 
defensible  positions  in  succession — 1 .  The  Gates  of 
Kilikia  and  Syria.  2.  The  pass  of  Beilan  over  Mount 
Amanus.  3.  The  passage  of  the  Euphrates. — He 
appears  to  have  been  alarmed  by  the  easy  passage 
of  Cyrus  from  Kappadokia  into  Kilikia,  and  still 
more,  probably,  by  the  evident  collusion  of  Syen- 
nesis  with  the  invader*. 
Gates  of  Cyrus  had  expected  to  find  the  Gates  of  Kilikia 

Syria.  and  Syria  stoutly  defended,  and  had  provided  for 
this  emergency  by  bringing  up  his  fleet  to  Issus,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  transport  a  division 
by  sea  to  the  rear  of  the  defenders.  The  pass  was 
at  one  day's  inarch  from  Issus.  It  was  a  narrow 
road  for  the  length  of  near  half  a  mile,  between  the 
sea  on  one  side  and  the  steep  cliffs  terminating 
Mount  Amanus  on  the  other.  The  two  entrances, 
on  the  side  of  Kilikia  as  well  as  on  that  of  Syria, 
were  both  closed  by  walls  and  gates :  midway  be- 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  3-5.     'AfipoKOfias  ^  ov  rovro  (noitfo'fp,  ^XX*  hril 
tjKov^  Kvpop  cV  KiXix/^  Sivra,  dvaorpfy^s  cV  ^oivucr)Sy  irtiph  /SocrtXca 
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tween  the  two  the  river  Kersus  broke  out  from  the 
mountains  and  flowed  into  the  sea.  No  army  could 
force  this  pass  against  defenders ;  but  the  possession 
of  the  fleet  doubtless  enabled  an  assailant  to  turn  it. 
Cyrus  was  overjoyed  to  find  it  undefended^  And 
here  we  cannot  but  notice  the  superior  ability  and 
forethought  of  Cyrus,  as  compared  with  the  other 
Persians  opposed  to  him.  He  had  looked  at  this 
as  well  as  at  the  other  difficulties  of  his  march,  be* 
forehand,  and  had  provided  the  means  of  meeting 
them  ;  whereas,  on  the  king's  side,  all  the  numerous 
means  and  opportunities  of  defence  are  successively 
abandoned :  the  Persians  have  no  confidence  except 
in  vast  nambers*-'K)r  when  numbers  fail,  in  trea* 
chery. 

Five  parasangs  or  one  day's  march  from  this  Desertion 
pass,  Cyrus  reached  the  Phoenician  maritime  town  andPMba 
of  Myriandrus ;  a  place  of  great  commerce,  with  ^c^m!** 
its  harbour  full  of  merchantmen.  While  he  rested 
here  seven  days,  his  twb  generals  Xenias  and  Pasion 
deserted  him  ;  privately  engaging  a  merchant-vessel 
to  carry  them  away  with  their  property.  They  could 
not  brook  the  wrong  which  Cyrus  had  done  them  in 
permitting  Klearchus  to  retain  under  his  command 
those  soldiers  who  had  deserted  them  at  Tarsus,  at 
the  time  when  the  latter  played  oflf  his  deceitful 
manoeuvre.  Perhaps  the  men  who  had  thus  de- 
serted may  have  been  unwilling  to  return  to  their 
original  commanders,  after  having  taken  so  ofifen- 
sive  a  step.  And  this  may  partly  account  for  the 
policy  of  Cyrus  in  sanctioning  what  Xenias  and 
Pasion  could  not  but  feel  as  a  great  wrong,  in  which 

^  Diodor.  xiy.  21. 
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a  large  portion  of  the  army  sympathised.  The  ge- 
neral belief  among  the  soldiers  was,  that  Cyrus 
would  immediately  despatch  some  triremes  to  over* 
take  and  bring  back  the  fugitives.  But  instead  of 
this,  he  summoned  the  remaining  generals,  and 
after  communicating  to  them  the  fact  that  Xenias 
and  Pasion  were  gone,  added — ^'  I  have  plenty  of 
triremes  to  overtake  their  merchantmen  if  I  chose, 
and  to  bring  them  back.  But  I  will  do  no  such  thing. 
No  one  shall  say  of  me,  that  I  make  use  of  a  man 
while  he  is  with  me — and  afterwards  seize,  rob,  or 
ill-use  him,  when  he  wishes  to  depart.  Nay,  I  have 
their  wives  and  children  under  guard  as  hostages, 
at  Tralles^ :  but  even  these  shall  be  given  up  to 
them,  in  consideration  of  their  good  behaviour  down 
to  the  present  day.  Let  them  go  if  they  choose, 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  behave  worse  to* 
wards  me  than  I  towards  them/'  This  behaviour, 
alike  judicious  and  conciliating,  was  universally 
admired,  and  produced  the  best  possible  effect  upon 
the  spirits  of  the  army ;  imparting  a  confidence  in 
Cyrus  which  did  much  to  outweigh  the  prevailing 
discouragement,  in  the  unknown  march  upon  which 
they  were  entering*. 

At  Myriandrus   Cyrus  finally  quitted  the  sea, 
sending  back  his  fleet^,  and  striking  with  his  land- 

^  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  6. 

To  require  the  wiyes  or  children  of  generals  in  service,  as  hoatagee 
for  fidelity^  appears  to  have  been  not  unfrequent  with  Persian  kings. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  remarked  as  a  piece  of  gross  obsequious- 
ness in  the  Argeian  Nikostratus,  who  commanded  the  contingent 
of  his  countrymen  serving  under  Artaxerxes  Ochus  in  £gypt»  that  he 
volunteered  to  bring  up  his  son  to  the  king  as  an  hostage,  without 
being  demanded  (Theopompus,  Frag.  135  (ed.  Wichers)  ap.  Athen». 
vi.  p.  252). 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  7-9.  *  Diodor.  xiv.  21. 
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farce  eastward  into  the  interior.    For  this  purpose  ^^J^^ 
it  was  necessary  first  to  cross  Mount  Amanus,  by  from  um 
the  pass  of  Beilan;   an  eminently  difficult  road,  ThapokM 
which  be  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  open,  though  Bv^batM. 
Abrokomas  might  easily  have  defended  it>  if  be  had 
cbo8ea\     Four  days'  march  brotigbt  the  army  to  the 
Gbalus  (perhaps  the  river  of  Aleppo),  full  offish  held 
sacred  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants ;  five  more 
days,  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Daradax,  with  the 
palace  and  park  of  the  Syrian  satrap  Belesys ;  three 
days  farther,  to  Thapsakus  on  the  £2uphrates.   This 
was  a  great  and  flourishing  town,  a  centre  of  oom* 
merce  enriched  by  the  important  ford  or  transit  of 
the  river  Euphrates  close  to  it,  in  latitude  about 
35®4(y  N.*    The  river,  when  the  Cyreians  arrived* 

^  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten 
ThooMUftd,  p.  5S-61)  and  other  eitationa  respecting  the  diffieuh  road 
tiurough  the  pass  of  Beilan,  in  Mutzers  yaluable  notes  on  Quintus  Cur- 
tins,  iii.  20,  13.  p.  101. 

*  Nei^er  the  Chains,  nor  the  Daradax,  nor  indeed  the  road  followed 
hy  Cyrus  in  crossing  Syria  from  the  sea  to  the  Euphrates,  can  be  satis- 
factorily made  out  (Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  36,  37). 

Respecting  the  situation  of  Thapsakus — placed  erroneously  by  Rennell 
lower  down  the  river  at  Deir,  where  it  stands  marked  even  in  the  map 
annexed  to  Col.  Chesney's  Report  on  the  Euphrates,  and  by  Reichard 
higher  up  the  river,  near  Bir — see  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  part  z.  B.  iii. ; 
Weat-Asien,  p.  14-17»  with  the  elaborate  discussion,  p.  973-978,  in  the 
same  volume ;  also  the  work  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  above  cited,  p.  70.  The 
sitaatioB  of  Thapsakus  is  correctly  placed  in  Cobnel  Chesnejr's  last 
wcM'k  (Euphr.  and  Tigr.  p.  213),  and  in  the  excellent  map  accompany- 
ing that  work;  though  I  dissent  from  his  view  of  the  march  of  Cjrrus 
between  the  pass  of  Beilan  and  Thapsakus. 

Thapsakus  appears  to  have  been  the  most  frequented  and  best-known 
passage  over  the  Euphrates,  throughout  the  duration  of  the  Seleukid 
kings,  down  to  100  b.c.  It  was  selected  as  a  noted  point,  to  which 
observations  and  calculations  mi^t  be  conveniently  referred,  by  Erato- 
sthenes and  other  geographers  (see  Strabo,  ii.  p.  79-87).  Afker  the 
time  when  the  Roman  empire  became  extended  to  the  Euphrates,  the 
new  Zeugma,  higher  up  the  river  near  Bir  or  Bihrcjik  (about  the  37th 
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was  four  stadia,  or  somewhat  less  than  half  aa 
English  mile,  in  breadth. 
Partial  re-        Cyrus  remained  at  Thapsakus  five  days.     He 
the  army—  was  ftow  Compelled  formally  to  make  known  to  his 
^^7in^      soldiers  the  real  object  of  the  march,  hitherto,  in 
phratef.       name  at  least,  disguised.     He  accordingly  sent  for 
the  Greek  generals,  and  desired  them  to  commu* 
nicate  publicly  the  fact,  that  he  was  on  the  advance 
to  Babylon  against  his  brother — which  to  them- 
selves, probably,  had  been  for  some  time  well  known. 
Among  the  soldiers,  however,  the  first  announce- 
ment excited  loud  murmurs,  accompanied  by  accu- 
sation against  the  generals,  of  having  betrayed  them, 
in  privity  with  Cyrus.     But  this  outburst  was  very 
different  to  the  strenuous  repugnance  which  they 
had  before  manifested  at  Tarsus.     Evidently  they 
suspected,  and  had  almost  made  up  their  minds  to, 
the  real  truth ;  so  that  their  complaint  was  soon 
converted  into  a  demand  for  a  donation  to  each  man, 
as  soon  as  they  should  reach  Babylon ;  as  much  as 
that  which  Cyrus  had  given  to  his  Grecian  detach- 
ment on  going  up  thither  before.     Cyrus  willingly 
promised  them  five  minae  per  head  (about  191.  5^.), 
equal  to  more  than  a  year's  pay,  at  the  rate  recently 

parallel  of  latitude)  became  more  used  and  better  known,  at  least  to  the 
Roman  writers. 

The  passage  at  Thapsakus  was  in  the  line  of  road  from  Palmyra  to 
Karrhae  in  Northern  Mesopotamia;  also  from  Seleukeia  (on  the  Tigris 
below  Bagdad)  to  the  other  cities  founded  in  Northern  Syria  by  Seleu- 
kus  Nikator  and  his  successors,  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  Seleukeia 
in  Pieria,  Laodikeia,  Antioch  ad  Taurum,  &c. 

The  ford  at  Thapsakus  (says  Mr.  Ainsworth,  p.  69, 70)  "  is  celebrated 
to  this  day  as  the  ford  of  the  Anezeh  or  Beduins.  On  the  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates  there  are  the  remains  of  a  paved  causeway  leading  to  the 
Tery  banks  of  the  river,  and  continued  on  the  opposite  side.'' 
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stipulated  of  a  daric  and  a  half  per  mouth.  He 
engaged  to  give  them,  besides,  the  full  rate  of  pay 
until  they  should  have  been  sent  back  to  the  Ionian 
coast.  Such  ample  offers  satisfied  the  Greeks,  and 
served  to  counterbalance  at  least,  if  not  to  efface, 
the  terrors  of  that  unknown  region  which  they  were 
about  to  tread. 

But  before  the  general  body  of  Greek  soldiers  Scpwte 
bad  pronounced  their  formal  acquiescence,  Menon  of  Menon. 
with  his  separate  division  was  already  in  the  water, 
crossing.  For  Menon  had  instigated  his  men  to 
decide  separately  for  themselves,  and  to  execute 
their  decision,  before  the  others  had  given  any 
answer.  **  By  acting  thus  (said  he)  you  will  confer 
special  obligation  on  Cyrus,  and  earn  corresponding 
reward.  If  the  others  follow  you  across,  he  will 
suppose  that  they  do  so  because  you  have  set  the 
example.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  others  should 
refuse,  we  shall  all  be  obliged  to  retreat :  but  he 
will  never  forget  that  you,  separately  taken,  have 
done  all  that  you  could  for  him."  Such  breach  of 
communion,  and  avidity  for  separate  gain,  at  a  time 
when  it  vitally  concerned  all  the  Greek  soldiers  to 
act  in  harmony  with  each  other,  was  a  step  suitable 
to  the  selfish  and  treacherous  character  of  Menon. 
He  gained  his  point,  however,  completely:  for 
Cyrus,  on  learning  that  the  Greek  troops  had  actu- 
ally crossed,  despatched  Glus  the  interpreter  to  ex* 
press  to  them  his  warmest  thanks,  and  to  assure 
them  that  he  would  never  forget  the  obligation ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  he  sent  underhand  large 
presents  to  Menon  separately  \     He  passed  with 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4, 12-18. 
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bis  whole  army  immediately  afterwards ;  no  man 
being  wet  above  the  breast. 
Abrokomas       What  had  become  of  Abrokomas  and  his  army. 

abandons  jij-ji  t    r  • 

the  defence  and  wby  did  he  not  defend  this  passage,  where  Cyrus 
Lhis*  ^''  might  so  easily  have  been  arrested  ?  We  are  told 
deioi^.  **^^t  ^6  ^^^  been  there  a  little  before,  and  that  he 
had  thought  it  sufficient  to  burn  all  the  vessels  at 
Thapsakus,  in  the  belief  that  the  invaders  could  not 
cross  the  river  on  foot.  And  Xenophon  informs  us 
that  the  Thapsakenes  affirmed  the  Euphrates  to  have 
been  never  before  fordable — always  passed  by  means 
of  boats ;  insomuch  that  they  treated  the  actual  low 
state  of  the  water  as  a  providential  interposition  of 
the  gods  in  favour  of  Cyrus :  **  the  river  made  way 
for  him  to  come  and  take  the  sceptre."  When 
we  find  that  Abrokomas  came  too  late  afterwards 
for  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  we  shall  be  led  to  suspect 
that  he  too,  like  Syennesis  in  Kilikia,  was  playing  a 
double  game  between  the  two  royal  brothers,  and 
that  he  was  content  with  destroying  those  vessels 
which  formed  the  ordinary  means  of  communica- 
tion  between  the  banks,  without  taking  any  means 
to  inquire  whether  the  passage  was  practicable  with- 
out them.  The  assertion  of  the  Thapsakenes,  in 
so  far  as  it  was  not  a  mere  piece  of  flattery  to  Cyrus, 
could  hardly  have  had  any  other  foundation  than 
the  fact,  that  they  had  never  seen  the  river  crossed 
on  foot  (whether  practicable  or  not),  so  long  as 
there  were  regular  ferry-boats \ 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  18.  Compare  (Plutarch^  Alexand.  17)  analogous 
expressions  of  flattery — ^from  the  historians  of  Alexander,  affirming  that 
the  sea  near  Pamphylia  providentially  made  way  for  him — from  the  in- 
habitants on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  when  the  river  was  passed  by 
the  Roman  legions  and  the  Parthian  prince  Tiridates,  in  the  reign  of 
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After  oroBsiDg  the  Euphrates,  Cyrus  proceeded  ^y^ 
for  nine  days'  inarch^  southward  along  its  left  bank,  along  the 
until  he  came  to  its  affluent  the  river  Araxes  or  the  eh.  ^ 
Chaboras,  which  divided  Syria  from  Arabia.    From  fhJ  d^ 
the  numerous  and  well-supplied  villages  there  situ-  ^1^1^^^'^^^ 
ated,  he  supplied  himself  with  a  large  stock  of  pro^  ^^7- 
visions,  to  confront  the  desolate  march  through 
Arabia  on  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  following 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  still  farther  southward. 
It  was  now  that  he  entered  on  what  may  be  called 
the  Desert — an  endless  breadth  or  succession  of 
undulations  ^Mike  the  sea,"  without  any  cultivation 
or  even  any  tree :  nothiDg  but  wormwood  and  va-* 
rious  aromatic  shrubs^.     Here  too  the  astonished 
Greeks  saw,  for  the  first  time,  wild  asses,  antelopes, 

the  Emperor  Tiberius  (Tacitu8>  Ai)nal.  vi.  37) ;  and  by  Lucullus  itill 
earlier  (Plutarch,  Lucull.  c.  24). 

The  time  when  Cyrua  crossed  the  Euphrates^  must  probably  have 
been  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August.  Now  the  period 
of  greatest  height,  in  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  near  this  part  of  its 
course,  is  from  the  21st  to  the  28th  of  May  :  the  period  when  they  are 
lowest,  is  about  the  middle  of  November  (see  Colonel  Chesney's  Re- 
port on  the  Euphrates,  p.  5).  Rennell  erroneously  states  that  they  are 
lowest  in  August  and  September  (Expedit.  of  Xenophon,  p.  277).  The 
waters  would  thus  be  at  a  sort  of  mean  height,  when  Cyrus  passed. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  states  that  there  were  only  twenty  inches  of  water 
in  the  ford  at  Thapsakus,  from  October  1841  to  February  1842 :  the 
steamers  Nimrod  and  Nitocris  then  struck  upon  it  (p.  72),  though  the 
steamers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  had  passed  over  it  without  difficulty  in  the 
month  of  May. 

'  Xenophon  gives  these  nine  days  of  march  as  covering  fifty  para- 
sangs  (Anitb.  i.  4, 19). '  But  Koch  remarks  that  the  distance  is  not  half 
so  great  as  that  from  the  sea  to  Thapsakus :  which  latter  Xenophon 
gives  at  sixty-five  parasangs.  There  is  here  some  confusion ;  together 
with  the  usual  difficulty  in  assigning  any  given  distance  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  parasang  (Koch,  Zog  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  38). 

'  See  the  remarkable  testimony  of  Mr.  Ainsworth,  from  personal  oIh 
servation,  to  the  accuracy  of  Xenopbon's  description  of  the  country, 
even  at  the  present  day. 
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ostriches,  bustards,  some  of  which  afforded  sport, 
and  occasionally  food,  to  the  horsemen  who  amused 
themselves  by  chasing  them  ;  though  the  wild  ass 
was  swifter  than  any  horse,  and  the  ostrich  alto- 
gether unapproachable.  Five  days'  march  brought 
them  to  KorsdtS,  a  town  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  its  inhabitants — probably  however  leaving  the 
provision  dealers  behind,  as  had  before  happened  at 
Tarsus,  in  Kilikia'  ;  since  the  army  here  increased 
their  supplies  for  the  onward  march.  All  that  they 
could  obtain  was  required,  and  was  indeed  insuffi- 
cient, for  the  trying  journey  wliich  awaited  them. 
For  thirteen  successive  days,  and  ninety  computed 
parasangs,  did  they  march  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  without  provisions^  and  even  without 
herbage  except  in  some  few  places.  Their  flour  was 
exhausted,  so  that  the  soldiers  lived  for  some  days 
altogether  upon  meat,  while  many  baggage-animals 
perished  of  hunger.  Moreover  the  ground  was 
often  heavy  and  difficult,  full  of  hills  and  narrow 
valleys,  requiring  the  personal  effi)rt8  of  every  man 
to  push  the  cars  and  waggons  at  particular  junc- 
tures: effi^rts,  in  which  the  Persian  courtiers  of 
Cyrus,  under  his  express  orders,  took  zealous  part, 
toiling  in  the  dirt  with  their  ornamented  attire ^ 
After  these  thirteen  days  of  hardship,  they  reached 
Pylae ;  near  the  entrance  of  the  cultivated  territory 
of  Babylonia,  where  they  seem  to  have  halted  five 
or  six  days  to  rest  and  refresh*.     There  was  on  the 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  24.  '  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  4-8. 

'  I  infer  that  the  anny  halted  here  five  or  six  days  from  the  story 
afterwards  told  respecting  the  Ambrakiot  Silanus,  the  prophet  of  the 
army ;  who,  on  sacrificing,  had  told  Cyrus  that  his  brother  would  not 
fight  for  ten  days  (i.  7»  16).    This  sacrifice  must  have  been  oflered>  1 
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opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  or  near  this  point,  a 
flourishing  city  named  CharmandS ;  to  which  many 

imagine,  during  the  halt — not  during  the  distressing  march  which 
preceded.  The  ten  days  named  hy  Silanus  expired  on  the  fourth  day 
after  they  left  Pylse. 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  portion  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
the  Chaboras  southward  down  by  Anah  and  Hit  (the  ancient  Is,  noticed 
by  Herodotus^  and  still  celebrated  from  its  unexhausted  supply  of  bi- 
tumen), between  latitude  35^°  and  34^ — that  Colonel  Chesney,  in  his 
Report  on  the  Nayigation  of  the  Euphrates  (p.  2),  has  the  following  re* 
marks: — 

''The  scenery  above  Hit,  in  itself  veiy  picturesque,  is  greatly 
heightened,  as  one  is  carried  along  the  current,  by  the  frequent  recur- 
reuce,  at  very  short  intervals,  of  ancient  irrigating  aqueducts :  these 
beautiful  specimens  of  art  and  durability  are  attributed  by  the  Arabs  to 
the  times  of  the  ignorant,  meaning  (as  is  expressly  understood)  the 
Persians,  when  fire-worshippers,  and  in  possession  of  the  worid.  They 
Kterally  cover  both  banks,  and  prove  that  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates 
were  once  thickly  inhabited  by  a  people  far  advanced  indeed  in  the  ap« 
plication  of  hydraulics  to  domestic  purposes,  of  the  first  and  greatest 
utility — the  transport  of  water.  The  greater  portion  is  now  more  or 
less  in  ruins,  but  some  have  been  repaired,  and  kept  up  for  use  either 
to  grind  com  or  to  irrigate.  The  aqueducts  are  of  stone,  firmly 
cemented,  narrowing  to  about  2  feet  or  20  inches  at  top,  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  current,  and  carried  various  distances  towards  the  interiori 
ftom  200  to  1200  yards. 

''  But  what  most  concerns  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  is,  the  exist- 
ence  of  a  parapet  wall  or  stone  rampart  in  the  river,  just  above  the 
several  aqueducts.  In  general,  there  is  one  of  the  former  attached  to 
each  of  the  latter.  And  almost  invariably,  between  two  mills  on  the 
opposite  banks,  one  of  them  crosses  the  stream  from  side  to  side,  with 
the  exception  of  a  passage  left  in  the  centre  for  boats  to  pass  up  and 
down.  The  object  of  these  subaqueous  walls  would  appear  to  be  ex- 
clusively,' to  raise  the  water  sufficiently  at  low  seasons,  to  give  it  im- 
petus, as  well  as  a  more  abundant  supply  to  the  wheels.  And  their 
effect  at  those  times  is,  to  create  a  fall  in  every  part  of  the  width,  save 
the  opening  left  for  commerce,  through  which  the  water  rushes  with  a 
moderately  irregular  surface.  These  dams  were  probably  from  four  to 
eight  feet  high  originally :  but  they  are  now  frequently  a  bank  of  stones 
disturbing  the  evenness  of  the  current,  but  always  affording  a  sufficient 
passage  for  large  boats  at  low  seasons." 

The  marks  which  Colonel  Chesney  points  out,  of  previous  popula- 
tion  and  industry  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  at  this  part  of  its 
course,  are  extremely  interesting  and  curious,  when  contrasted  with  the 
desolation  depicted  by  Xenophon ;  who  mentions  that  there  were  no 
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of  the  soldiers  crossed  over  (by  meaDS  of  skins 
stuffed  with  hay),  and  procured  plentiful  supplies* 
especially  of  date- wine  and  millet  \ 

It  was  during  this  halt  opposite  Charmand6  that 
a  dispute  occurred  among  the  Greeks  themselves^ 
menacing  to  the  safety  of  all.    I  have  already  men« 

other  inhabitants  than  some  who  lived  by  cutting  millstones  from  the 
stone  quarries  near,  and  sending  them  to  Babylon  in  exchange  for  grain. 
It  is  plain  that  the  population,  of  which  Colonel  Chesney  saw  the  re- 
maining tokens,  either  had  already  long  ceased,  or  did  not  begin  to  exist, 
or  to  construct  their  dams  and  aqueducts,  until  a  period  later  than  Xeno- 
phon.  They  probably  began  during  the  period  of  the  Seleukid  kingsy 
after  the  year  300  B.C.  For  this  line  of  road  along  the  Euphrates  began 
then  to  acquire  great  importance  as  the  means  of  communication  be« 
tween  the  great  city  of  Seleukeia  (on  the  Tigris,  below  Bagdad)  and 
the  other  cities  founded  by  Seleukus  Nikator  and  his  suooesaors  in  the 
north  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor^-Seleukeia  in  Pieiia,  Antioch,  Laodikeia^ 
Apameia,  &c.  This  route  coincides  mainly  with  the  present  route  from 
Bagdad  to  Aleppo,  crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Thapaakus.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  was  better  protected  during 
the  two  centuries  of  the  Seleukid  kings  (b.c.  300-100,  speaking  in  round 
numbers),  than  it  came  to  be  afterwards,  when  that  river  became  tha 
boundary  line  between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians.  Even  at  tha 
time  of  the  Emperor  Julian's  invasion,  however,  Ammianus  Maroellinui 
describes  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates*  north  of  Babylonia,  as  bdng  in 
several  parts  well-cultivated,  and  furnishing  ample  subsistence.  (Ammian. 
Marc.  xxiv.  1 .)  At  the  time  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  there  was  nothing  to 
give  much  importance  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  north  of  Babylonia, 

Mr.  Ainsworth  describes  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphra- 
tesy  before  reaching  Pyle,  as  being  now  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was 
when  Xenophon  and  his  comrades  marched  through  it — "  full  of  hilk 
and  narrow  valleys,  and  presenting  many  difficulties  to  the  movement 
of  an  army.  The  illustrator  was,  by  a  curious  accident,  left  by  the 
Euphrates  steamer  on  this  very  portion  of  the  river,  and  on  the  same 
side  as  the  Perso-Greek  army,  and  he  had  to  walk  a  day  and  a  night 
across  these  inhospitable  regions :  so  that  he  can  speak  feelingly  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  Greeks  had  to  encounter."  (Travels  in  the  Track, 
&c.  p»  81 .) 

^  I  incline  to  think  that  Charmandd  must  have  been  nearly  opposite 
PylsB  lower  down  than  Hit.  But  Major  Rennell  (p.  107)  end  Mr.  Ains- 
worth (p.  84)  suppose  Charmand^  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  modem 
Hit  (die  Is  of  Herodotus).  There  is  no  other  known  town  with  which 
we  can  identify  it. 
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tioned  that  Klearchus,  Menon,  Proxebus,  and  each 
of  the  Oreek  chiefs,  enjoyed  a  separate  command 
oyer  his  own  division,  subject  only  to  the  superior 
control  of  Cyrus  himself.  Some  of  the  soldiers  of 
Menon  becoming  involved  in  a  qurrel  with  those 
of  Klearchus,  the  latter  examined  into  the  case,  pro- 
nounced one  of  Menon's  soldiers  to  have  misbe- 
haved, and  caused  him  to  be  flogged.  The  comrades 
of  the  man  thus  punished  resented  the  proceeding 
to  such  a  degree,  that  as  Klearchus  was  riding  away 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  his  own  tent,  attended 
by  a  few  followers  only,  through  the  encampment 
of  Menon— one  of  the  soldiers  who  happened  to  be 
cutting  wood,  flung  the  hatchet  at  him,  while  others 
hooted  and  began  to  pelt  him  with  stones.  Kle- 
archus, after  escaping  unhurt  from  this  danger  to 
his  own  division,  immediately  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  take  arms  and  put  themselves  in  battle  order. 
He  himself  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  Thracian 
peltasts,  and  his  forty  horsemen,  in  hostile  attitude 
against  Menon's  division ;  who  on  their  side  ran 
to  arms,  with  Menon  himself  at  their  head,  and 
placed  themselves  in  order  of  defence.  A  slight 
accident  might  have  now  brought  on  irreparable 
disorder  and  bloodshed,  had  not  Proxenus,  coming 
up  at  the  moment  with  a  company  of  his  hopUtes, 
planted  himself  in  military  array  between  the  two 
disputing  parties,  and  entreated  Klearchus  to  de- 
sist from  farther  assault.  The  latter  at  first  re- 
fused. Indignant  that  his  recent  insult  and  nar- 
row escape  from  death  should  be  treated  so  lightly, 
he  desired  Proxenus  to  retire.  His  wrath  was  not 
appeased,  until  Cyrus  himself,  apprised  of  the  gra- 
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vity  of  the  danger,  came  galloping  up  with  his 
personal  attendants  and  his  two  javelins  in  hand. 
*^  Klearchus,  Proxenus,  and  all  you  Greeks  (said 
he),  you  know  not  what  you  are  doing.  Be  assured 
that  if  you  now  come  to  blows,  it  will  be  the  hour 
of  my  destruction — and  of  your  own  also,  shortly 
after  me.  For  if  your  force  be  ruined,  all  these 
natives  whom  you  see  around,  will  become  more 
hostile  to  us  even  than  the  men  now  serving  with 
the  King."  On  hearing  this  (says  Xenophon),  Kle- 
archus  came  to  his  senses,  and  the  troops  dispersed 
without  any  encounter*. 
Entry  into  After  passing  Pylae  the  territory  called  Babylonia 
— trL^MiTof  began.  The  hills  flanking  the  Euphrates,  over  which 
pw^^n  the  army  had  hitherto  been  passing,  soon  ceased, 
forbatuc.  j^Q^j  Jq^  alluvial  plains  commenced*.  Traces  were 
now  discovered,  the  first  throughout  their  long 
march,  of  an  hostile  force  moving  in  their  front, 
ravaging  the  country  and  burning  the  herbage.  It 
was  here  that  Cyrus  detected  the  treason  of  a  Per- 

*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5^  11-17* 

'  The  oommentaton  agree  in  thinking  that  we  are  to  understand  by 
Pyke  a  sort  of  gate  or  pass,  marking  the  spot  where  the  desert  conntiy 
north  of  Babylonia — with  its  undulations  of  land,  and  its  steep  banks 
along  the  river — ^was  exchanged  for  the  flat  and  fertile  alluvium  consti- 
tuting Babylonia  proper.  Perhaps  there  was  a  town  near  the  pass,  and 
named  after  it. 

Now  it  appears  from  Colonel  Chesney's  survey  that  tliis  alteration  in 
the  nature  of  the  coimtry  takes  place  a  few  miles  below  Hit.  He  ob- 
serves (Euphrates  and  Tigris,  vol.  i.  p.  54) — "Three  miles  below  Hit, 
the  remains  of  aqueducts  disappear,  and  the  windings  become  shorter 
and  more  frequent,  as  the  river  flows  through  a  tract  of  country  almost 
level."    Thereabouts  it  is  that  I  am  inclined  to  place  Pylse. 

Colonel  Chesney  places  it  lower  down,  25  miles  from  Hit.  Professor 
Koch  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  44),  lower  down  still.  Mr.  Ainsworth 
places  it  as  much  as  70  geographical  miles  lower  than  Hit  (Travels  in 
the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  81 ) :  compare  Bitter,  £rdkimde> 
West  Asien,  x.  p.  16;  xi.  p.  755-763. 
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8iaa  nobleman  named  Orontes,  whom  be  examined 
in  his  tenty  in  the  presence  of  various  Persians  pos« 
sessing  his  intimate  confidencey  as  well  as  of  Klear- 
chus  with  a  guard  of  3000  hoplites.  Orontes  was  ex- 
amined, found  guilty,  and  privately  put  to  deaths 

After  three  days'  march,  estimated  by  Xenophon 
at  twelve  parasangs,  Cyrus  was  induced  by  the  evi- 
dences before  him,  or  by  the  reports  of  deserters, 
to  believe  that  the  opposing  army  was  close  at  hand, 
and  that  a  battle  was  impending.  Accordingly,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  he  mustered  his  whole  army, 
Greeks  as  well  as  barbarians ;  but  the  enemy  did 
not  appear  as  had  been  expected.  His  numbers 
were  counted  at  this  spot,  and  it  was  found  that 
there  were,  of  Greeks  10,400  hoplites,  and  2500 
peltasts ;  of  the  barbarian  or  Asiatic  force  of  Cyrus, 
100,000  men  with  20  scythed  chariots.  The  num* 
bers  of  the  Greeks  had  been  somewhat  diminished 
during  the  march,  from  sickness,  desertion,  or  other 
causes.  The  reports  of  deserters  described  the  army 
of  Artaxerxes  at  1 ,200,000  men,  besides  the  6000 
horse-guards  commanded  by  Artagerses,  and  200 
scythed  chariots,  under  the  command  of  Abroko- 
mas,  Tissaphernes,  and  two  others.  It  was  ascer- 
tained afterwards,  however,  that  the  force  of  Abro- 
komas  had  not  yet  joined,  and  later  accounts 
represented  the  numerical  estimation  as  too  great 
by  one-fourth. 

In  expectation  of  an  action,  Cyrus  here  convened 
the  generals  along  with  the  Lochages  (or  captains) 

^  The  description  given  of  this  scene  (known  to  the  Greeks  through 
the  communications  of  Klearchus)  hy  Xenophon,  is  extremely  interest- 
ing (Anab.  i.  6).    I  omit  it  firom  regard  to  space. 

VOL.  IX.  B 
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DiMourse     ()f  the  Gf ceks ;  as  well  to  consult  about  suitable  ar- 

of  Cyma  to 

his  officers    raDgetuents,  as  to  stimulate  their  zeal  in  his  cause. 

dienT '  Few  points  in  this  narrative  are  more  striking  than 
the  language  addressed  by  the  Persian  prince  to  the 
Greeks,  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  occasions. 

''  It  is  not  from  want  of  native  forces,  men  of 
Hellas,  that  I  have  brought  you  hither,  but  because 
I  account  you  better  and  braver  than  any  number 
of  natives.  Prove  yourselves  now  worthy  of  the 
freedom  which  you  enjoy ;  that  freedom  for  which 
I  envy  you,  and  which  I  would  choose,  be  assured, 
in  preference  to  all  my  possessions  a  thousand  times 
multiplied.  Learn  now  from  me,  who  know  it  weU, 
all  that  you  will  have  to  encounter — vast  numbers 
and  plenty  of  noise :  but  if  you  despise  these,  I  am 
ashamed  to  tell  you  what  worthless  stuff  you  will 
find  in  our  native  men.  Behave  well, — like  brave 
men,  and  trust  me  for  sending  you  back  in  such 
condition  as  to  make  your  friends  at  home  envy 
you :  though  I  hope  to  prevail  on  many  of  you  to 
prefer  my  service  to  your  own  homes.'' 

*^  Some  of  us  are  remarking,  Cyrus  (said  a  Sa- 
mian  exile  named  Gaulit^)^  that  you  are  full  of  pro* 
mises  at  this  hour  of  danger,  but  will  forget  them, 
or  perhaps  will  be  unable  to  perform  them,  when 

danger  is  over As  to  ability  (replied  Cyrus), 

tny  father's  empire  reaches  northward  to  the  region 
of  intolerable  cold,  southward  to  that  of  intolerable 
heat.  All  in  the  middle  is  now  apportioned  in  sa- 
trapies among  my  brother's  friends ;  all,  if  we  are 
victorious^  will  come  to  be  distributed  among  mine. 
I  have  no  fear  of  not  having  enough  to  give  away, 
but  rather  of  not  having  friends  enough  to  receive 
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it  from  me.  To  each  of  you  Greeks,  moreover,  I 
shall  present  a  wreath  of  gold." 

Declarations  like  these,  repeated  by  Cyrus  to 
many  of  the  Greek  soldiers,  and  circulated  among 
the  remainder,  filled  all  of  them  with  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  in  his  cause.  Such  was  the  sense  of 
force  and  superiority  inspired,  that  Klearchus  asked 
him — "  Do  you  really  think,  Cyrus,  that  your  bro- 
ther will  fight  you  ? Yes,  by  Zeus  (was  the 

reply) :  assuredly,  if  he  be  the  son  of  Darius  and 
Pary satis,  and  my  brother,  I  shall  not  win  this  prize 
without  a  battle.''  All  the  Greeks  were  earnest 
with  him  at  the  same  time  not  to  expose  his  own 
person,  but  to  take  post  in  the  rear  of  their  body\ 
We  shall  see  presently  how  this  advice  was  followed. 

The  declarations  here  reported,  as  well  as  the  conception 

fbmed  by 

expressions  employed  before  during  the  dispute  cynuof 
between  Kleckrchus  and  the  soldiers  of  Menon  near  sup^wity. 
Charmandd — being,  as  they  are,  genuine  and  au- 
thentic, and  not  dramatic  composition  such  as  those 
of  iESschylus  in  the  Persee,  nor  historic  amplifica<> 
tion  like  the  speeches  ascribed  to  Xerxes  in  Hero* 
dotud — are  among  the  most  valuable  evidences 
respecting  the  Hellenic  character  generally.  It  is 
not  merely  the  superior  courage  and  military  disci- 
pline of  the  Greeks  which  Cyrus  attests,  compared 
with  the  cowardice  of  Asiatics — but  also  their  fide- 
lity and  sense  of  obligation  which  he  contrasts  with 
the  time-serving  treachery  of  the  latter* ;  connect- 
ing these  superior  qualities  with  the  poUtical  free- 
dom which  they  enjoy.  To  hear  this  young  prince 
expressing  such  strong  admiration  and  envy  for 

'  Xen.  Anftb.  i.  h  2-9-  '  Xen.  Anab.  i.  6,  16. 

b2 
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Grecian  freedom ,  and  such  ardent  personal  prefer-* 
ence  for  it  above  all  the  splendour  of  his  own 
position — ^was  doubtless  the  most  flattering  of  all 
compliments  which  he  could  pay  to  the  listening 
citizen-soldiers.  That  a  young  Persian  prince 
should  be  capable  of  conceiving  such  a  sentiment, 
is  no  slight  proof  of  his  mental  elevation  above  the 
level  both  of  his  family  and  of  his  nation.  The 
natural  Persian  opinion  is  expressed  by  the  con- 
versation between  Xerxes  and  Demaratus^  in  He- 
rodotus. To  Xerxes,  the  conception  of  free  citizen- 
ship— and  of  orderly,  self-suflScing,  courage  planted 
by  a  public  discipline  patriotic  as  well  as  equalising 
—was  not  merely  repugnant,  but  incomprehensible. 
He  understood  only  a  master  issuing  orders  to  obe- 
dient subjects,  and  stimulating  soldiers  to  bravery 
by  means  of  the  whip.  His  descendant  Cyrus,  on 
the  contrary,  had  learnt  by  personal  observation  to 
enter  into  the  feeling  of  personal  dignity  prevalent 
in  the  Greeks  around  him,  based  as  it  was  on  the 
conviction  that  they  governed  themselves,  and  that 
there  was  no  man  who  had  any  rights  of  his  own 
over  them — that  the  law  was  their  only  master,  and 
that  in  rendering  obedience  to  it  they  were  working 
for  no  one  else  but  for  themselves*.     Cyrus  knew 

'  See  Herodot.  vii.  102,  103,  209.  Compare  the  observations  of  the 
Persian  Achnmends,  c.  236. 

'  Herod,  vii.  104.  Demaratus  says  to  Xerxes,  respecting  the  Lace- 
demonians— *E\(vd€poi  yap  €6rr€s,  ov  iravra  tkrCOfpoi  cici'  tirtcrri  yap 
<r<^i  i«nr6TTj9,  v6p^s,  rbv  virodcifiatvovo-i  xroXX^  p£ik\ov  ^  ol  aoi  vL 

Again,  the  historian  observes  about  the  Athenians,  and  their  extraor* 
dinaiy  increase  of  prowess  after  having  shaken  off  the  despotism  of  Hip- 
pias  (v.  78) — AijXoi  d'  ov  Kaff  Iv  p^vov  oKKa  iravraxoO,  ^  lirriyopbj  &s 
ioTi  XPVf^  airovdalov*  c2  Koi  ^AOrfvaToi  rvpawrvopxvoi  ptv,  oviapMy  rS>9 
<r<l>faf  7r€pioiK€6pTc»p  ^(rav  rh  iroK^pAa  dp€lyQvs,  diraKKaxO(VT€s  di  rvpai^ 
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where  to  touch  the  sentiment  of  Hellenic  honour, 
so  fatally  extinguished  after  the  Greeks  lost  their 
political  freedomby  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  exchanged  for  that  intellectual  quickness,  com- 
bined with  moral  degeneracy,  which  Cicero  and  his 
contemporaries  remark  as  the  characteristic  of  these 
once  high-toned  communities. 

Having  concerted  the  order  of  battle  with  the  Present  of 
generals,  Cyrus  marched  forward  in  cautious  array  thVprophet 
during  the  next  day,  anticipating  the  appearance  of  ^*^'*'' 
the  king's  forces.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  seen, 
however,  though  abundant  marks  of  their  retiring 
footsteps  were  evident.  The  day's  march  (called 
three  parasangs)  having  been  concluded  without  a 
battle,  Cyrus  called  to  him  th^  Ambrakiotic  prophet 
Silanus,  and  presented  him  with  3000  darics  or  ten 
Attic  talents.  Silanus  had  assured  him,  on  the 
eleventh  day  preceding,  that  there  would  be  no 
action  in  ten  days  from  that  time :  upon  which 
Cyrus  had  told  him — '*  If  your  prophecy  comes 
true,  I  will  give  you  3000  darics.  My  brother  will 
not  fight  at  all,  if  he  does  not  fight  within  ten 
days^" 

In  spite  of  the  strong  opinion  which  he  had  ex-  Cyms 
pressed  in  reply  to  Klearchus,  Cyrus  now  really  u^efended 
began  to  conceive  that  no  battle  would  be  hazarded  ^^^^  * 

pttp,  fioKpf  rrp&Toi  iyivovTO,    AijXoI  &v  ravra,  &ri  Kor^X'^i'^^'^  V^^  iQfko" 

iwvT^  npoBvutero  tpyd^tcrBat, 

Compare  Menander,  Fragm.  Incert.  CL.  ap.  Meineke^  Fragm.  Comm. 
Gmc.  vol.  iv.  p.  268 — 

*EX€v^pos  nas  ivl  dcdovXoDreu,  p6fUj^' 
Avaiv  dc  dovkos,  Koi  v6fKi^  koi  d€tnr6Tu, 

^  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7>  14-17. 
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by  his  enemies ;  especially  as  in  the  course  of  this 
last  day's  march,  he  came  to  a  broad  and  deep 
trench  (30  feet  broad  and  18  feet  deep),  approach- 
ing so  near  to  the  Euphrates  as  to  leave  an  interval 
of  only  20  feet  for  passage.  This  trench  had  been 
dug  by  order  of  Artaxerxes  across  the  plain,  for  a 
length  said  to  be  of  twelve  parasangs  (about  forty* 
two  English  miles,  if  the  parasang  be  reckoned  at 
thirty  stadia),  so  as  to  touch  at  its  other  extremity 
what  was  called  the  wall  of  Media*.     It  had  been 

>  From  Pylae  to  the  undefended  trench,  there  intervened  three  entire 
days  of  march,  and  one  part  of  a  day;  for  it  occurred  in  the  fourth 
day*!  march. 

Xenophon  calls  the  three  entire  days,  twelve  parasangs  in  all.  This 
argues  short  marches,  not  full  marches.  And  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
•pace  of  ground  traversed  during  any  one  of  them  can  have  been  oon- 
siderable.  For  they  were  all  undertaken  with  visible  evidences  of  an 
enemy  immediately  in  front  of  them  i  which  circumstance  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  treason  of  Orontes,  who  asked  Cyrus  for  a  body  of  cavalry, 
wider  pretence  of  attacking  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy  in  fhmt,  and 
then  wrote  a  letter  to  inform  Artaxerxes  that  he  was  about  to  desert 
with  this  division.  The  latter  was  delivered  to  Cyrus,  who  thus  dis- 
covered the  treason. 

Marching  with  a  known  enemy  not  far  off  in  front,  Cyrus  must  h«vQ 
kept  his  army  in  something  like  battle  order,  and  therefore  must  have 
moved  slowly.  Moreover  the  discovery  of  the  treason  of  Orontes  must 
itself  have  been  an  alarming  huct,  well-calculated  to  render  both  Cyma 
and  Rlearchus  doubly  cautious  for  the  time.  And  the  very  trial  of 
Orontes  appears  to  have  been  conducted  under  such  solemnities  as  must 
have  occasioned  a  halt  of  the  army. 

Taking  these  circumstances,  we  can  hardly  suppose  the  Greeks  to 
have  got  over  so  much  as  30  English  miles  of  ground  in  the  three  entire 
days  of  march.  The  fourth  day  they  must  have  got  over  very  little 
ground  indeed;  not  merely  because  Cyrus  was  in  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  the  King's  main  army,  and  of  a  general  battle  (i.  7, 14),  but  be- 
cause of  the  great  delay  necessary  for  passing  the  trench.  His  whole 
army  (more  thsn  100,000  men),  with  baggage,  chariots,  &c.,  had  to  pass 
through  the  narrow  gut  of  20  feet  wide  between  the  trench  and  the 
Euphrates.  He  can  hardly  have  made  more  than  5  miles  in  this  whole 
day^s  march,  getting  at  night  so  far  as  to  encamp  2  or  3  miles  beyond 
the  trench.    We  may  therefore  reckon  the .  distance  marched  over  be- 
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dug  as  a  special  measure  of  defence  against  the 
approaching  invaders.  Yet  we  hear  with  surprise, 
and  the  invaders  themselves  found  with  equal  sur* 
prise,  that  not  a  man  was  on  the  spot  to  defend  it : 
so  that  the  whole  Cyreian  army  and  baggage  passed 
without  resistance  through  the  narrow  breadth  of 
20  feet.  This  is  the  first  notice  of  any  defensive 
measures  taken  to  repel  the  invasion-^-^xcept  the 
precaution  of  Abrokomas  in  burning  the  boats  at 
Thapsakus.  Cyrus  had  been  allowed  to  traverse 
all  this  immense  space,  and  to  pass  through  so  many 
defensible  positions,  without  having  yet  struck  a 
blow.  And  now  Artaxerxes,  after  having  cut  a 
prodigious  extent  of  trench  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
labour — provided  a  valuable  ipeans  of  resists^nce, 
especially  against  Grecian  heavy-armed  soldiers-r-*- 
and  occupied  it  seemingly  until  the  very  last  mo- 
ment— throws  it  up  from  some  unaccountable  panics 
and  suffers  a  whole  army  to  pass  unopposed  through 
this  very  narrow  gut*  Having  surmounted  unex- 
pectedly so  formidable  an  obstacle,  Cyrus  as  well  as 
the  Greeks  imagined  that  Artaxerxes  would  never 
think  of  fighting  in  the  open  plain.  All  began  to 
relax  in  that  careful  array  which  had  been  observed 

tveea  Pyl»  and  the  trench  as  about  32  niiks  in  all ;  iind  two  or  tiiree 
miles  fitfiher  to  the  encampment  of  the  next  night.  Probably  Cyrus 
would  keep  near  the  river,  yet  not  following  its  bends  mth  absolute 
predsion :  so  that  in  estimating  distance,  we  ought  to  take  a  meai^  be- 
tween tiie  straight  line  and  the  full  windings  of  the  river. 

I  eonceive  the  trench  to  have  cut  the  Wall  of  Media  at  a  much  wider 
an^  than  appears  in  Col.  Chemey^s  map ;  so  that  the  triangular  vptuse 
included  between  the  tr^idi,  the  Wall,  and  the  river,  was  much  more 
extensive.  The  reason,  we  may  presume,  why  the  trench  was  dug,  was, 
to  de&nd  that  portion  of  the  well-cultivated  and  watered  country  of 
Babylonia  which  lay  outside  of  the  Wall  of  Media — which  portion  (as 
we  shall  see  hereafter  in  the  marches  of  the  Greeks  after  the  battle)  was 
yeiy  oonsideraUe. 
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since  the  midnight  review,  insomuch  that  Cyrus 
himself  proceeded  in  his  chariot  instead  of  on  horse- 
back, while  many  of  the  Greek  soldiers  lodged  their 
arms  on  the  waggons  or  beasts  of  burden  ^ 
Kunaxa—        Ou  the  ucxt  day  but  one  after  passing  the  unde- 
pearance'Tf  fcudcd  trcuch,  they  were  surprised,  at  a  spot  called 
Imy-pre-  Kuuaxa^,  just  when  they  were  about  to  halt  for  the 
c'y^f^'rof   midday  meal  and  repose,  by  the  sudden  intimation 
*^*^«-         that  the  King's  army  was  approaching  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  open  plain.   Instantly  Cyrus  hastened 
to  mount  on  horseback,  to  arm  himself,  and  to  put 
his  forces  in  order,  while  the  Greeks  on  their  side 

*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  20. 

The  account  given  by  Xenophon  of  this  long  line  of  trench,  first  dug 
by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  and  then  left  useless  and  undefended,  differs 
from  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  (xiv.  22),  which  seems  to  be  borrowed 
from  Ephorus.  Diodorus  says  that  the  king  caused  a  long  trench  to  be 
dug,  and  lined  with  carriages  and  waggons  as  a  defence  for  his  baggage ; 
and  that  he  afterwards  marched  forth  from  this  entrenchment,  with  his 
soldiers  free  and  unencumbered,  to  give  battle  to  Cymi.  Here  is  a 
statement  more  plausible  than  that  of  Xenophon,  in  this  point  of  view, 
that  it  makes  out  the  king  to  have  acted  upon  a  rational  scheme: 
whereas  in  Xenophon,  he  appears  at  first  to  have  adopted  a  plan  of  de« 
fence,  and  then  to  have  renounced  it,  after  immense  labour  and  cost, 
without  any  reason  so  far  as  we  can  see.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
account  of  Xenophon  is  the  true  one.  Both  the  narrow  passage,  and 
the  undefended  trench,  were  facts  of  the  most  obvious  and  impressive 
character  to  an  observing  soldier. 

'  Xenophon  does  not  mention  the  name  Kunaxa,  which  comes  to  us 
from  Plutardi  (Artaxerx.  c.  8),  who  states  that  it  was  500  stadia  (about 
58  miles)  from  Babylon ;  while  Xenophon  was  informed  that  the  field 
of  battle  was  distant  from  Babylon  only  360  stadia.  Now,  according  to 
Colonel  Chesney  (Euphrates  and  Tigris,  vol.  i.  p.  57),  Hillah  (Babylon)  is 
distant  91  miles  by  the  river,  or  6H  miles  direct,  from  Felujah.  Following 
therefore  the  distance  given  by  Plutarch  (probably  copied  from  Ktesias), 
we  should  place  Kunaxa  a  little  lower  down  the  river  than  Felujah. 
This  seems  the  most  probable  supposition. 

Rennell  and  Mr.  Baillie  Eraser  so  place  it  (Mesopotamia  and  Assyria, 
p.  186,  Edin.  1842),  I  think  rightly :  moreover  the  latter  remarks,  what 
most  of  the  commentators  overlook,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  pass 
through  the  Wall  of  Media  until  long  after  the  battle.  See  a  note  a  little 
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halted  and  formed  their  line  with  all  possible  speeds 
They  were  on  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  adjoining 
the  river  Euphrates ;  Ariseus  with  the  Asiatic  forces 
being  on  the  left,  and  Cyrus  himself,  surrounded 
by  a  body-guard  of  600  well-armed  Persian  horse- 
men, in  the  centre.  Among  the  Greeks,  Klearchus 
commanded  the  right  division  of  hoplites,  with  Pa- 
phlagonian  horsemen  and  the  Grecian  peltasts  on 
the  extreme  right,  close  to  the  river;  Proxenus 
with  his  division  stood  next ;  Menon  commanded 
on  the  left.  All  the  Persian  horsemen  around 
Cyrus  had  breastplates,  helmets,  short  Grecian 
swords,  and  two  javelins  in  their  right  hands ;  the 
horses  also  were  defended  by  facings  both  over  the 
breast  and  head.  Cyrus  himself,  armed  generally 
like  the  rest,  stood  distinguished  by  having  an  up- 
right tiara  instead  of  the  helmet.     Though  the  first 

below,  near  the  b^inning  of  my  next  chapter,  in  reference  to  that 
WaU. 

1  The  distance  of  the  undefended  trench  from  the  battle  field  of  Ku- 
naxa  would  be  about  22  miles.  First,  3  miles  beyond  the  trench,  to 
the  first  night-station :  next,  a  full  day's  march,  say  12  miles :  thirdly, 
a  half  day's  march,  to  the  time  of  the  midday  halt,  say  7  miles. 

The  distance  from  Pylse  to  the  trench  having  before  been  stated  at 
32  miles,  the  whole  distance  firom  Pylee  to  Kunaxa  will  be  about  54 
miles. 

Now  Colonel  Chesney  has  stated  the  distance  from  Hit  to  Felujah 
Castle  (two  known  points)  at  48  miles  of  straight  line,  and  77  miles,  if 
following  the  line  of  the  river.  Deduct  four  miles  for  the  distance  from 
Hit  to  Pylse — and  we  shall  then  have  between  Pylee  and  Felujah,  a 
rectilinear  distance  of  44  miles.  The  marching  route  of  the  Greeks  (as 
explained  in  the  previous  note,  the  Greeks  following  generally,  but  not 
exactly,  the  windings  of  the  river)  will  give  50  miles  from  Pylae  to  Fe- 
lujah, and  53  or  54  from  Pylee  to  Kunaxa. 

In  Plan  II.,  annexed  to  this  volume,  wiU  be  found  an  illustration  of 
the  marches  of  the  Cyreian  army,  as  described  by  Xenophon,  both  im- 
mediately before,  and  immediately  after,  the  battle  of  Kunaxa;  from 
Pyhe  to  the  crossing  of  the  Tigris. 
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news  bad  come  upon  them  by  surprise,  the  Cyreians 
had  ample  time  to  put  themselves  in  complete  or- 
der ;  for  the  enemy  did  not  appear  until  the  after- 
noon was  advanced.  First,  was  seen  dust,  hke  a 
white  cloud — next,  an  undefined  dark  spot,  gradu* 
ally  nearing  until  the  armour  began  to  shine,  and 
the  component  divisions  of  troops,  arranged  in 
dense  masses,  became  discernible.  Tissaphernes 
was  on  the  left,  opposite  to  the  Greeks,  at  the  head 
of  the  Persian  horsemen,  with  white  cuirasses :  on 
his  right,  stood  the  Persian  bowmen,  with  their 
gerrha,  or  wicker  shields,  spiked  so  as  to  be  fast- 
ened in  the  ground  while  arrows  were  shot  from 
behind  them  :  next,  the  Egyptian  infantry  with  long 
wooden  shields  covering  the  whole  body  and  legs. 
In  front  of  all,  was  a  row  of  chariots  with  scythes 
attached  to  the  wheels,  destined  to  begin  the  charge 
against  the  Grecian  phalanx  ^ 
La^ordert       ^g  jjj^  Grccks  wcrc  Completing  their  array,  Cyrus 

rode  to  the  front,  and  desired  Klearchus  to  make 
his  attack  with  the  Greeks  upon  the  centre  of  the 
enemy ;  since  it  was  there  that  the  King  in  person 
would  be  posted,  and  if  that  were  once  beaten,  the 
victory  was  gained.  But  such  was  the  superiority 
of  Artaxerxes  in  number,  that  his  centre  extended 
beyond  the  left  of  Cyrus.  Accordingly  Klearchus, 
afraid  of  withdrawing  his  right  from  the  river,  lest 
he  should  be  taken  both  in  flank  and  rear,  chose  to 
keep  his  position  on  the  right — and  merely  replied 
to  Cyrus,  that  he  would  manage  everything  for  the 
best.   I  have  before  remarked^  how  often  the  fear  of 

*  Xen.  Aiiab.  i.  S,  8-11. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  70.  See  Vol.  VII.  eh,  In.  p.  116  of  thw  History. 
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beiog  attacked  on  the  unshielded  side  and  on  the 
rear,  led  the  Greek  soldier  into  movements  incon* 
sistent  with  military  expediency ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
presently,  that  Klearchus,  blindly  obeying  this  ha* 
bitual  rule  of  precaution,  was  induced  here  to  com- 
mit the  capital  mistake  of  keeping  on  the  right 
flank,  contrary  to  the  more  judicious  direction  of 
Cyrus^  The  latter  continued  for  a  short  time 
riding  slowly  in  front  of  the  lines,  looking  alter- 
nately at  the  two  armies,  when  Xenophon — one  of 
the  small  total  of  Grecian  horsemen,  and  attached 
to  the  division  of  Proxenus — rode  forth  from  the  line 
to  accost  him,  asking  if  he  had  any  orders  to  give, 
Cyrus  desired  him  to  proclaim  to  every  one  that  the 
sacnfices  were  favourable.  Hearing  a  murmur 
going  through  the  Grecian  ranks,  he  inquired  from 
Xenophon  what  it  was ;  and  received  for  answer, 
that  the  watchword  was  now  being  passed  along  for 
the  second  time.  He  asked,  with  some  surprise, 
who  gave  the  watchword  ?  and  what  it  was  ?  Xe- 
nophon replied  that  it  was  ^'  Zeus  the  Preserver, 
and  Victory/'-^**  I  accept  it,''  replied  Cyrus ;  •*  let 
that  be  the  word :"  and  immediately  rode  away  to 
his  own  post  in  the  centre,  among  the  Asiatics. 

The  vast  host  of  Artaxerxes,  advancing  steadily  Battle  of 
and  without  noise,  were  now  within  less  than  half  a  e^^vlct^ 
mile  of  the  Cyreians,  when  the  Greek  troops  raised  ^LleL  on 
the  paean  or  usual  war-cry,  and  began  to  move  for-  t^eirside. 
ward.     As  they  advanced,  the  shout  became  more 
vehement,  the  pace  accelerated,  and   at  last  the 
whole  body  got  into  a  run^*    This   might  have 

^  Plutarch  (Artaxerx.  c.  8)  makes  this  criticism  upon  Klearchus;  and 
it  seems  quite  just. 
'  Xen.  Anab.  L  8^  17 ;  Diodor.  xiy.  23. 
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his  brother 
— Cyrus  is 
slain. 


proved  unfortunate,  had  their  opponents  been  other 
than  Grecian  hoplites;  but  the  Persians  did  not 
stand  to  await  the  charge.  They  turned  and  fled, 
when  the  assailants  were  yet  hardly  within  bow-shot. 
Such  was  their  panic,  that  even  the  drivers  of  the 
scythed  chariots  in  front,  deserting  their  teams,  ran 
away  along  with  the  rest ;  while  the  horses,  left  to 
themselves,  rushed  apart  in  all  directions,  some 
turning  round  to  follow  the  fugitives,  others  coming 
against  the  advancing  Greeks,  who  made  open  order 
to  let  them  pass.  The  left  division  of  the  king's 
army  was  thus  routed  without  a  blow,  and  seemingly 
without  a  man  killed  on  either  side ;  one  Greek  only 
being  wounded  by  an  arrow,  and  another  by  not 
getting  out  of  the  way  of  one  of  the  chariots\  Tis- 
saphernes  alone — who,  with  the  body  of  horse  imme* 
diately  around  him,  was  at  the  extreme  Persian  left, 
close  to  the  river — formed  an  exception  to  this  uni- 
versal flight.  He  charged  and  penetrated  through 
the  Grecian  peltasts  who  stood  opposite  to  him  be- 
tween the  hoplites  and  the  river.  These  peltasts, 
commanded  by  Episthenes  of  Amphipolis,  opened 
their  ranks  to  let  him  pass,  darting  at  the  men  as 
they  rode  by,  yet  without  losing  any  one  themselves. 
Tissaphernes  thus  got  into  the  rear  of  the  Greeks, 
who  continued  on  their  side  to  pursue  the  flying 
Persians  before  them*. 

Matters  proceeded  differently  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  field.  Artaxerxes,  though  in  the  centre  of 
his  own  army,  yet  from  his  superior  numbers  out- 
flanked Ariseus,  who  commanded  the  extreme  left 
of  the  Cyreians^.     Finding  no  one  directly  opposed 


»  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8, 17-20. 

»  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  23;  i.  9,  31. 


Xen.  Anab.  i.  10,  4--8. 
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to  him,  he  began  to  wheel  round  his  right  wing,  to 
encompass  his  enemies ;  not  noticing  the  flight  of 
his  left  division.  Cyrus,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
he  saw  the  easy  victory  of  the  Greeks  on  their  side, 
was  oveijoyed ;  and  received  from  every  one  around 
him  salutations,  as  if  he  were  already  king.  Never- 
theless, he  had  self-command  enough  not  yet  to 
rush  forward  as  if  the  victory  was  already  gained \ 
but  remained  unmoved,  with  his  regiment  of  six 
hundred  horse  round  him,  watching  the  movements 
of  Artaxerxes.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  latter  wheel- 
ing round  his  right  division  to.  get  upon  the  rear  of 
the  Cyreians,  he  hastened  to  check  this  movement 
by  an  impetuous  charge  upon  the  centre,  where 
Artaxerxes  was  in  person,  surrounded  by  the  body- 
guard of  6000  horse  under  Artagerses.  So  vigorous 
was  the  attack  of  Cyrus,  that  with  his  600  horse, 
he  broke  and  dispersed  this  body-guard,  kilhng 
Artagerses  with  his  own  hand.  His  own  600  horse 
rushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  leaving 
Cyrus  himself  nearly  alone,  with  only  the  select  few 
called  his  ''Table- Companions''  around  him.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  he  first  saw  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  whose  person  had  been  exposed 
to  view  by  the  flight  of  the  body-guards.  The  sight 
filled  him  with  such  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  jealous 
ambition*,  that  he  lost  all  thought  of  safety  or  pru- 

^  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  21. 

Kvpo9  dc,  6pS>v  rovs''EXkrjvas  ViK&pras  r6  Ka£t  iavrovs  Koi  8ia>Kwraf, 

The  last  words  are  remarkable,  as  indicating  that  no  other  stimulus 
except  that  of  ambitious  rivalry  and  fraternal  antipathy,  had  force 
enough  to  overthrow  the  self-command  of  Cyrus. 

'  Compare  the  account  of  the  transport  of  rage  which  seized  the 
Theban  Pelopidas,  when  he  saw  Alexander  the  despot  of  Pherv  in  the 
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dence — cried  out,  "  I  see  the  man  " — ^and  rushed 
forward  with  his  mere  handful  of  companions  to  at-* 
tack  Artaxerxes,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  host  be*' 
hind  him.  Cyrus  made  directly  at  his  brother, 
darting  his  javelin  with  so  true  an  aim  as  to  strike 
him  in  the  breast,  and  wound  him  through  the 
cuirass:  though  the  wound  (afterwards  cured  by 
the  Greek  surgeon  Ktesias)  could  not  have  been 
very  severe,  since  Artaxerxes  did  not  quit  the  fields 
but,  on  the  contrary,  engaged  in  personal  combati 
he  and  those  around  him,  against  this  handful  of 
assailants.  So  unequal  a  combat  did  not  last  long. 
Cyrus,  being  severely  wounded  under  the  eye  by  the 
javelin  of  a  Karian  soldier,  was  cast  from  his  horse^ 
and  slain.  The  small  number  of  faithful  companions 
around  him  all  perished  in  his  defence :  Artasyras, 
who  stood  first  among  them  in  his  confidence  and 
attachment,  seeing  him  mortally  wounded  and 
fallen,  cast  himself  down  upon  him,  clasped  him  in 
his  armsi  and  in  this  position  either  slew  himself^  or 
was  slain  by  order  of  the  king\ 

opposite  army ;  which  led  to  the  same  f&tal  consequences  (Plutaich« 
Pelopidas,  c.  32 ;  Corael.  Nepos,  Pelop.  c.  5).  See  also  the  reflections  of 
Xenophon  on  the  conduct  of  Teleutias  before Olynthus. — Hellenic. T.d.  T. 

^  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  22-29. 

The  account  of  this  battle  and  of  the  death  of  Cyrus  by  Ktesias  (as 
far  as  we  can  make  it  out  from  the  brief  abstract  in  Photius — Ktesias, 
Fragm.  c.  56,  69,  ed.  Bahr)  does  not  differ  materially  from  Xenophon. 
Ktesias  mentions  the  Karian  soldier  (not  noticed  by  Xenophon)  who 
hurled  the  javelin  ;  and  adds  that  this  soldier  was  afterwards  tortured 
and  put  to  death  by  Queen  Parysatis,  in  savage  revenge  for  the  death 
of  Cyrus.  He  also  informs  us  that  Bagapatds,  the  person  who  by  order 
of  Artaxerxes  cut  off  the  head  and  hand  of  Cyrus,  was  destroyed  by  her 
in  the  same  way. 

Diodorus  (xiv.  23)  dresses  up  a  much  fuller  picture  of  the  conflict 
between  Cyrus  and  his  brother,  whidi  differs  on  many  points,  pwtly 
direct  and  partly  implied,  from  Xenophon. 

Plutarch  (Artaxenet*  c.  n>  12, 13)  givea  in  aoeottnt  of  ^e  btfctlf. 
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The  head  and  the  right  hand  of  the  deceased  Fitgbtof 
prince  were  immediately  cut  off  by  order  of  Arta-  the  Aaiatic 
xerxes,  and  doubtless  exhibited  conspicuously  to  c^!^ 
view.  This  was  a  proclamation  to  every  one  that 
the  entire  contest  was  at  an  end :  and  so  it  was  un* 
derstood  by  Ariseus,  who  together  with  all  the 
Asiatic  troops  of  Cyrus,  deserted  the  field  and  fled 
back  to  the  camp.  Not  even  there  did  they  defend 
themselves,  when  the  king  and  his  forces  pursued 
them  ;  but  fled  yet  farther  back  to  the  resting-place 
of  the  previous  night.  The  troops  of  Artaxerxes 
got  into  the  camp  and  began  to  plunder  it  without 
resistance.  Even  the  harem  of  Cyrus  fell  into  their 
power.  It  included  two  Grecian  women — of  free 
condition,  good  family,  and  education— one  from 
Phoksea,  the  other  from  Miletus,  brought  to  him 
by  force  from  their  parents  to  Sardis.  The  elder  of 
these  two,  the  Phokaean,  named  Milto,  distinguished 
alike  for  beauty  and  accomplished  inteUigence,  was 
made  prisoner  and  transferred  to  the  harem  of  Arta- 
xerxes ;  the  other,  a  younger  person,  found  means 
to  save  herself,  though  without  her  upper  garments  \ 

and  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  which  he  professes  to  have  derived  from 
Kteraa,  hut  which  diffen  still  more  materially  from  the  iianratiTe  in 
Xenophon.    Compart  also  the  few  wmls  of  Justin>  y.  11. 

Diodoms  (zir.  24)  says  that  12,000  men  were  slain  of  the  king's 
army  at  Kunaxa;  the  greater  part  of  them  by  the  Ghreeks  und^  Klear- 
diQB,  who  did  not  lose  a  single  man.  He  estimates  the  loss  of  Cyrus's 
Aaiatic  army  at  3000  men.  But  as  the  Ghreeks  did  not  lose  a  man,  so 
they  can  hardly  hare  killed  many  in  the  pursuit ;  for  they  had  scarcely 
any  cavaliy,  and  no  great  number  of  peltasts — while  hoplites  could  not 
have  orertaken  the  flying  Persiana. 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  10,  3.  The  accomplishments  and  fascinations  of  this 
Phoksean  lady,  and  the  great  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  first  by 
Cyrus  and  afterwards  by  Artaxerxes,  have  been  exaggerated  into  a  ro- 
mantio  story,  in  whidi  we  cannot  tdl  what  may  be  the  proportion  of 
truth  (see  .£lian,  V .  H.  xii.  1 ;  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  26,  27 ;  Justin* 
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and  sought  shelter  among  some  Greeks  who  were 
left  in  the  camp  on  guard  of  the  Grecian  baggage. 
These  Greeks  repelled  the  Persian  assailants  with 
considerable  slaughter ;  preserving  their  own  bag- 
gage, as  well  as  the  persons  of  all  who  fled  to  them 
for  shelter.  But  the  Asiatic  camp  of  the  Cyreians 
was  completely  pillaged,  not  excepting  those  reserved 
waggons  of  provisions  which  Cyrus  had  provided  in 
order  that  his  Grecian  auxiliaries  might  be  certain 
under  all  circumstances  of  a  supply'. 
Hundcrof  While  Artaxcrxcs  was  thus  stripping  the  Cyreian 
ctinp  by  camp,  he  was  joined  by  Tissaphernes  and  his  divi- 
victorious  sion  of  horse,  who  had  charged  through  between 
the  Greeks,  the  Grcciau  divisiou  and  the  river.  At  this  time, 
there  was  a  distance  of  no  less  than  thirty  stadia  or 
3^  miles  between  him  and  Klearchus  with  the  Gre- 
cian division ;  so  far  had  the  latter  advanced  for- 
ward in  pursuit  of  the  Persian  fugitives.  Apprised, 
after  some  time,  that  the  king's  troops  had  been 
victorious  on  the  left  and  centre  and  were  masters 
of  the  camp — but  not  yet  knowing  the  death  of 
Cyrus — Klearchus  marched  back. his  troops,  and 
met  the  enemy's  forces  also  returning.     He  was 

X.  2).  Both  Plutarch  and  Justin  state  that  the  subsequent  enmity  be- 
tween Artazerxes  and  bis  son  Darius,  which  led  to  the  conspiracy  of 
the  latter  against  his  father,  and  to  his  destruction  when  the  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  arose  out  of  the  passion  of  Darius  for  her.  But  as 
that  transaction  certainly  happened  at  the  close  of  the  long  life  and 
reign  of  Artaxerxes,  who  reigned  forty-six  years — and  as  she  must  have 
been  then  sixty  years  old,  if  not  more — we  may  fairly  presume  that  the 
cause  of  the  family  tragedy  must  have  been  something  different. 

Ck)mpare  the  description  of  the  fate  of  Berenik^  of  Chios,  and  Mo- 
nim^  of  Miletus,  wives  of  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  during  the  last 
misfortunes  of  that  prince  (Plutarch,  LucuUus,  c.  18). 

^  Xen.  Anab.  L  10, 17. 

This  provision  must  probably  have  been  made  during  the  recent  halt 
atPylee. 
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apprehensive  of  being  surrounded  by  superior  num- 
bers, and  therefore  took  post  with  his  rear  upon  the 
river.  In  this  position,  Artaxerxes  again  marshalled 
his  troops  in  front,  as  if  to  attack  him  ;  but  the 
Greeks,  anticipating  his  movement,  were  iirst  in 
making  the  attack  themselves,  and  forced  the  Per- 
sians to  take  flight  ev^n  more  terror-stricken  than 
before.  Klearchus,  thus  relieved  from  all  ene- 
mies, waited  awhile  in  hopes  of  hearing  news  of 
Cyrus.  He  then  returned  to  the  camp,  which  was 
found  stripped  of  all  its  stores ;  so  that  the  Greeks 
were  compelled  to  pass  the  night  without  supper, 
while  most  of  them  also  had  had  no  dinner,  from 
the  early  hour  at  which  the  battle  had  commenced  ^ 
It  was  only  on  the  next  morning  that  they  learnt, 
through  ProklSs  (descendant  of  the  Spartan  king 
Demaratus,  formerly  companion  of  Xerxes  in  the 
invasion  of  Greece),  that  Cyrus  had  been  slain ;  news 
which  converted  their  satisfaction  at  their  own  tri* 
umph  into  sorrow  and  dismay'. 

Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  and  along 
with  it  the  ambitious  hopes  as  well  as  the  life  of 
this  young  prince.  His  character  and  proceedings  character 
suggest  instructive  remarks.  Both  in  the  conduct  °  ^'*"' 
of  this  expedition,  and  in  the  two  or  three  years  of 
administration  in  Asia  Minor  which  preceded  it,  he 
displayed  qualities  such  as  are  not  seen  in  Cyrus 
called  the  Great,  nor  in  any  other  member  of  the 
Persian  regal  family,  nor  indeed  in  any  other  Per- 
sian general  throughout  the  history  of  the  monarchy. 
We  observe  a  large  and  long-sighted  combination — 
a  power  of  foreseeing  difficulties,  and  providing 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  10,  18, 19.  -  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1,  3,  4. 
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means  beforehand  for  overcoming  them — a  dexte- 
rity in  meeting  variable  exigences,  and  dealing 
with  different  parties,  Greeks  or  Asiatics,  officers 
or  soldiers— <-a  conviction  of  the  necessity,  not  merely 
of  purchasing  men's  service  by  lavish  presents,  but 
of  acquiring  their  confidence  by  straightforward 
dealing  and  systematic  good  faith — a  power  of  re- 
pressing displeasure  when  poKcy  commanded,  as  at 
the  desertion  of  Xenias  and  Pasion,  and  the  first 
conspiracies  of  Orontes ;  although  usually  the  pu- 
nishments which  he  inflicted  were  full  of  Oriental 
barbarity.  How  rare  were  the  merits  and  accom- 
plishments of  Cyrus,  as  a  Persian,  will  be  best  felt 
when  we  contrast  this  portrait  by  Xenophon,  with 
the  description  of  the  Persian  satraps  by  Isokrates'. 
That  many  persons  deserted  from  Artaxerxes  to 
Cyrus  —  none,  except  Orontes,  from  Cyrus  to 
Artaxerxes — ^has  been  remarked  by  Xenophon.  Not 
merely  throughout  the  march,  but  even  as  to  the 
manner  of  fighting  at  Kunaxa,  the  judgement  of 
Cyrus  was  sounder  than  that  of  Klearchus.  The 
two  matters  of  supreme  importance  to  the  Greeks, 
were,  to  take  care  of  the  person  of  Cyrus,  and  to 
strike  straight  at  that  of  Artaxerxes  with  the  cen- 
tral division  around  him.  Now  it  was  the  fault  of 
Klearchus,  and  not  of  Cyrus,  that  both  these  matters 
were  omitted ;  and  that  the  Greeks  gained  only  a 
victory  comparatively  insignificant  on  the  right 
Yet  in  spite  of  such  mistake,  not  his  own,  it  ap- 
pears that  Cyrus  would  have  been  victorious,  had 

'  laokrates,  Orat.  iv.  (Panegyric.)  s.  175-182:  a  ttriking  passage,  as 
describing  the  way  in  which  political  institutions  work  themaelyes  into 
the  individual  character  and  habits. 
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he  been  able  to  repress  that  passionate  burst  of 
antipathy  which  drove  him  like  a  madman  against 
his  brother.  The  same  insatiable  ambition,  and 
jealous  fierceness  when  power  was  concerned,  which 
had  before  led  him  to  put  to  death  two  first  cousins, 
because  they  omitted  in  his  presence  an  act  of  de- 
ference never  paid  except  to  the  king  in  person — 
this  same  impulse,  exasperated  by  the  actual  sight 
of  his  rival  brother,  and  by  that  standing  force  of 
fraternal  antipathy  so  frequent  in  regal  families', 
blinded  him  for  the  moment  to  all  rational  calcula- 
tion. 
We  may  however  remark  that  Hellas,  as  a  whole,  if  cyru» 

had  8UO 

had  no  cause  to  regret  the  fall  of  Cyrus  at  Kunaxa.  ceeded,  he 
Had  he  dethroned  his  brother  and  become  king,  the  been  tbe^^ 
Persian  empire  would  have  acquired  under  his  hand  ^^J" 

enemy  to 

'  Diodorus  (xiv.  23)  notices  the  legendary  pair  of  hostile  brothers,  Greece. 
£teokle«  and  Polyneikes,  as  a  parallel.    Compare  Tacitus,  Annal.  iv.  60. 
'^Atrox  Dnisi  ingenium,  super  cupidinem  potentite,  et  soUta  fratri' 
hus  odia,  accendebatur  invidia,  quod  mater  Agrippinapromptior  Neroni 
erat/'  &c. ;  and  Justin,  xlii.  4. 

Ck)mpare  also  the  interesting  narratire  of  M.  Prosper  M^rim^,  in  his 
Life  of  Don  Pedro  of  Castile ;  a  prince  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Peter  the  Cruel.  Don  Pedro  was  dethroned,  and  slain  in  personal 
conflict,  by  the  hand  of  his  bastard  brother,  Henri  of  Transtamare. 

At  the  battle  of  Navarrete,  in  1367»  9k.y%  M.  M^m^,  "  Don  P^dre, 
qui,  pendant  le  combat,  s'^tait  j^t^  au  plus  fort  de  la  mel^,  s'achama 
long  temps  k  la  poursuite  des  fuyards.  On  le  voyait  galopper  dans  la 
phine,  mont^  sur  un  cheval  noir,  sa  banni^re  armori^e  de  Castille  de- 
▼ant  loi,  cherchant  son  fr^re  partout  otl  I'on  combattait  encore,  et  criant, 
^chauff^  par  le  carnage — 'Oii  est  ce  b&tard,  qui  se  nomme  roi  de 
CastiUe  ? ' "  (Histoire  de  Don  P^dre,  p.  604.) 

Ultimately  Don  Pedro,  blocked  up  and  almost  starved  out  in  the 
castle  of  Montiel,  was  entrapped  by  simulated  negotiations  into  the 
power  of  his  enemies.  He  was  slain  in  personal  conflict  by  the  dagger 
of  his  brother  Henri,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  he  seemed 
likely  to  prevail,  if  Henri  had  not  been  partially  aided  by  a  bystander. 

This  tragical  scene  (on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  March,  1369)  is 
graphically  described  by  M.  M^rim^  (p.  564-566). 
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such  a  degree  of  strenglh  as  might  probahly  have 
enabled  him  to  forestal  the  work  afterwards  per- 
formed by  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  to  make  the 
Greeks  in  Europe  as  well  as  those  in  Asia  his  de- 
pendents. He  would  have  employed  Grecian  mili- 
tary organisation  against  Grecian  independence,  as 
Philip  and  Alexander  did  after  him.  His  money 
would  have  enabled  him  to  hire  an  overwhelming 
force  of  Grecian  officers  and  soldiers,  who  would 
(to  use  the  expression  of  Proxenus  as  recorded  by 
Xenophon')  have  thought  him  a  better  friend  to 
them  than  their  own  country.  It  would  have  en- 
abled him  also  to  take  advantage  of  dissension  and 
venality  in  the  interior  of  each  Grecian  city,  and 
thus  to  weaken  their  means  of  defence  while  he 
strengthened  his  own  means  of  attack.  This  was  a 
policy  which  none  of  the  Persian  kings,  from  Darius 
son  of  Hystaspes  down  to  Darius  Codomannus,  had 
ability  or  perseverance  enough  to  follow  out :  none 
of  them  knew  either  the  true  value  of  Grecian  in- 
struments, or  how  to  employ  them  with  effect.  The 
whole  conduct  of  Cyrus,  in  reference  to  this  memo- 
rable expedition,  manifests  a  superior  intelligence, 
competent  to  use  the  resources  which  victory  would 
have  put  in  his  hands, — and  an  ambition  likely  to 
use  them  against  the  Greeks,  in  avenging  the  hu- 
miliations of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  the  peace  of 
Kallias. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  5.  *y7rMr;(i'€tro  ^c  avrov  {3€vo<l>S>irra  Tlpd^evos) 
€?  tf\6oi,  <f>[kov  Kvp<^  woirjo'dv'  tv  avrhs  €<f>rj  Kp€ iTTa  iavrf  vofii' 
fciv  Trjs  naTpldos, 
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RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  GREEKS. 

The  first  triumphant  feeling  of  the  Greek  troops  Dismay  of 

the  Greeks 

at  Kunaxa  was  exchanged,  as  soon  as  they  learnt  on  learning 
the  death  of  Cyrus,  for  dismay  and  sorrow  ;  accom-  of  cynls. 
panied  by  unavailing  repentance  for  the  venture  offera^thlT 
into  which  he  and  Klearchus  had  seduced  them.  ']»«?»« ^^ 

AriKU8« 

Probably  Klearchus  himself  too  repented,  and  with 
good  reason,  of  having  displayed,  in  his  manner  of 
fighting  the  battle,  so  little  foresight,  and  so  little 
regard  either  to  the  injunctions  or  to  the  safety  of 
Cyrus.  Nevertheless  he  still  maintained  the  tone 
of  a  victor  in  the  field,  and  after  expressions  of  grief 
for  the  fate  of  the  young  prince,  desired  Prokl^s 
and  Glus  to  return  to  Ariaeus,  with  the  reply,  that 
the  Greeks  on  their  side  were  conquerors  without 
any  enemy  remaining;  that  they  were  about  to 
march  onward  against  Artaxerxes ;  and  that  if 
Ariseus  would  join  them,  they  would  place  him  on 
the  throne  which  had  been  intended  for  Cyrus. 
While  this  reply  was  conveyed  to  Ariaeus  by  his 
particular  friend  Menon  along  with  the  messengers, 
the  Greeks  procured  a  meal  as  well  as  they  could, 
having  no  bread,  by  killing  some  of  the  baggage  ani- 
mals  ;  and  by  kindling  fire,  to  cook  their  meat,  from 
the  arrows,  the  wooden  Egyptian  shields  which  had 
been  thrownawayon  thefield,and  the  baggage  carts\ 
Before  any  answer  could  be  received  from  Ariaeus, 

*  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1,  6-?. 
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Artaxcrxes   heralds  appeared  coming  from  Artaxerxes  ;  among 
the  Greeks    them  being  Phalinus,  a  Greek  from  Zakynthus,  and 
wndei—      the  Greek  surgeon  Ktesias  of  Knidus,  who  was  in 
i^an^^J^  the  service  of  the  Persian  king*.    Phalinus,  an  offi- 
of  PhaUnus.  ^g^.  of  gome  military  experience  and  in  the  confidence 
of  Tissaphernes,  addressed  himself  to  the  Greek 
commanders  ;  requiring  them  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  since  he  was  now  victor  and  had  slain  Cyrus, 
to  surrender  their  arms  and  appeal  to  his  mercy. 
To  this  summons,  painful  in  the  extreme  to  a  Gre- 
cian ear,  Klearchus  replied  that  it  was  not  the  prac- 
tice for  victorious  men  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Being  then  called  away  to  examine  the  sacrifice 
which  was  going  on,  he  left  the  interview  to  the 
other  officers,  who  met  the  summons  of  Phalinus 
by  an  emphatic  negative.     ''  If  the  King  thinks 
himself  strong  enough  to  ask  for  our  arms  uncon- 
ditionally, let  him  come  and  try  to  seize  them.'' 
''  The  King  (rejoined  Phalinus)  thinks  that  you  are 
in  his  power,  being  in  the  midst  of  his  territory, 
hemmed  in  by  impassable  rivers,  and  encompassed 
by  his  innumerable  subjects." — **  Our  arms  and  our 
valour  are  all  that  remains  to  us  (replied  a  young 
Athenian) ;  we  shall  not  be  fools  enough  to  hand 
over  to  you  our  only  remaining  treasure,  but  shall 
employ  them  still  to  have  a  fight  for  your  trea- 

i  We  know  from  Plutarch  (Artaxer.  c.  13)  that  Ktesias  distinctly 
asserted  himself  to  have  been  present  at  this  interview,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  beUeve  him.  Plutarch  indeed  rejects  his  tes- 
timony as  false,  affirming  that  Xenophon  would  certainly  have  men- 
tioned him,  had  he  been  there :  but  such  an  objection  seems  to  me  in- 
sufficient. Nor  is  it  necessary  to  construe  the  words  of  Xenophon,  ^w 
y  avTciv  ^aklvos  €ls*E\\fiv  (ii.  1,  7)  so  strictly  as  to  negative  the  pre- 
sence of  one  or  two  other  Greeks.  Phalinus  is  thus  specified  because 
he  was  the  spokesman  of  the  party— a  military  man. 
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sure^'*     But  though  several  spoke  in  this  resolute 
tone,  there  were  not  wanting  others  disposed  to  en- 
courage a  negotiation ;  saying  that  they  had  been 
faithful  to  Cyrus  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  would  now 
be  faithful  to  Artaxerxes,  if  he  wanted  their  services 
in  Egypt  or  anywhere  else.     In  the  midst  of  this 
parley  Klearchus  returned,  and  was  requested  by 
Phalinus  to  return  a  final  answer  on  behalf  of  all. 
He  at  first  asked  the  advice  of  Phalinus  himself : 
appealing  to  the  common  feeling  of  Hellenic  pa* 
triotism,  and  anticipating,  with  very  little  judge- 
ment, that  the  latter  would  encourage  the  Greeks 
in  holding  out.     ' '  If  (replied  Phalinus)  I  saw  one 
chance  out  of  ten  thousand  in  your  favour,  in  the 
event  of  a  contest  with  the  King,  I  should  advise 
you  to  refuse  the  surrender  of  your  arms.     But  as 
there  is  no  chance  of  safety  for  you  against  the 
King's  consent,  I  recommend  you  to  look  out  for 
safety  in  the  only  quarter  where  it  presents  itself." 
Sensible  of  the  mistake  which  he  had  made  in  asking 
the  question,  Klearchus  rejoined — ''  That  is  your 
opinion :  now  report  our  answer.     We  think  we 
shall  be  better  friends  to  the  King,  if  we  are  to  be 
his  friends, — or  more  efiective  enemies,  if  we  are  to 
be  his  enemies — with  our  arms,  than  without  them.'' 
Phalinus,  in  retiring,  said  that  the  King  proclaimed 
a  truce  so  long  as  they  remained  in  their  present 
position — but  war,  if  they  moved,  either  onward  or 
backward.   And  to  this  Klearchus  acceded,  without 
declaring  which  he  intended  to  do^. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iL  1,  12.    fi^  odv  ohv  rii  yj&ya  ffnw  dyaBh  Hin-a  v/uv 

vapad^atiir  dXXii  avv  rovrois  koI  irtpi  r&v  v/Acrcp«»v  ayaO&p  fiaxovfJuBa, 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1,  14-22.    DiodoruB  (xiv.  25)  is  tomewhat  copious 
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ref!i*es  the        Shoftly  after  the  departure  of  Phalinus,  the  en- 
throne, but   voys  despatched  toArideus  returned;  communicating 

invites  the      ,.  t  i  t        -rk        •  -i  it 

Greeks  to  his  reply,  that  the  Persian  grandees  would  never 
for"reireat.  tolcrate  any  pretensions  on  his  part  to  the  crown, 
and  that  he  intended  to  depart  early  the  next  morn- 
ing on  his  return  ;  if  the  Greeks  wished  to  accom- 
pany him,  they  must  join  him  during  the  night. 
In  the  evening,  Klearchus,  convening  the  generals 
and  the  lochages  (or  captains  of  lochi),  acquainted 
them  that  the  morning  sacrifice  had  been  of  a  nature 
to  forbid  their  marching  against  the  King — a  pro- 
hibition, of  which  he  now  understood  the  reason, 
from  having  since  learnt  that  the  King  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  therefore  out  of  their 
reach — but  that  it  was  favourable  for  rejoining 
Ariaeus.  He  gave  directions  accordingly  for  a 
night-march  back  along  the  Euphrates,  to  the  sta- 
tion where  they  had  passed  the  last  night  but  one 
prior  to  the  battle.  The  other  Grecian  generals, 
without  any  formal  choice  of  Klearchus  as  chief, 
tacitly  acquiesced  in  his  orders,  from  a  sense  of 
his  superior  decision  and  experience,  in  an  emer- 
gency when  no  one  knew  what  to  propose.  The 
night-march  was  successfully  accomplished,  so  that 
they  joined  Ariseus  at  the  preceding  station  about 
midnight ;  not  without  the  alarming  symptom  how- 
ever, that  Miltokyth^s  the  Thracian  deserted  to  the 
King  at  the  head  of  340  of  his  countrymen,  partly 
horse,  partly  foot. 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  Grecian  generals  was 

in  his  account  of  the  interview  with  Phalinus.  But  he  certainly  fol- 
lowed other  authorities  besides  Xenophon,  if  even  it  be  true  that  he  had 
Xenophon  before  him.  The  allusion  to  the  past  heroism  of  Leonidaa 
seems  rather  in  the  style  of  Ephorus. 
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to  exchange  solemn  oaths  of  reciprocal  fidelity  and  J^^^j^"®^ 
fraternity  with  Ariaeus.     According  to  an  ancient  Ari«u8— 
and  impressive  practice,  a  bull,  a  wolf,  a  boar,  and  change  of 
a  ram,  were  all  slain,  and  their  blood  allowed  to  wiud^'to 
run  into  the  hollow  of  a  shield  ;  in  which  the  Greek  Jo^*ther. 
generals  dipped  a  sword,  and  Ariaeus,  with  his  chief 
companions,  a  spear*.     The  latter,  besides  the  pro- 
mise of  alliance,  engaged  also  to  guide  the  Greeks 
in  good  faith  down  to  the  Asiatic  coast.    Klearchus 
immediately  began  to  ask  what  route  he  proposed 
to  take ;  whether  to  return  by  that  along  which 
they  had  come  up,  or  by  any  other.   To  this  Ariaeus 
replied,  that  the  road  along  which  they  had  marched 
was  impracticable  for  retreat,  from  the  utter  want 
of  provisions  through  seventeen  days  of  desert ;  but 
that  heintended  tochooseanother  road,  which  though 
longer,  would  be  sufficiently  productive  to  furnish 
them  with  provisions.     There  was,  however,  a  ne- 
cessity (he  added),  that  the  first  two  or  three  days* 
marches  should  be  of  extreme  length,  in  order  that 
they  might  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  King's  forces, 
who  would  hardly  be  able  to  overtake  them  after- 
wards with  any  considerable  numbers. 
They  had  now  come  93  days'  march*  from  Ephe- 


'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  2,  7-9. 

Koch  remarks  however,  with  good  reason,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  could  get  a  wolf  in  Babylonia,  for  the  sacrifice  (Zug  der  Zehn 
Tausend,  p.  51). 

>  Such  is  the  sum  total  stated  by  Xenophon  himself  (Anab.  ii.  1,  6). 
It  is  greater,  by  nine  days,  than  the  sum  total  which  we  should  obtain 
by  adding  together  the  separate  da3rs'  march  specified  by  Xenophon  from 
Sardis.  But  the  distance  from  Sardis  to  Ephesus,  as  we  know  from 
Herodotus,  was  three  days'  journey  (Herod,  v.  55) ;  and  therefore  the 
discrepancy  is  really  only  to  the  amount  of  six,  not  of  nine.  See 
Kriiger  ad  Anabas.  p.  55G;  Koch,  Zug  der  Z.  p.  141. 
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the  Greeks 
—to  all 
appearance 
hopeless. 


BUS,  or  90  from  Sardi8^  The  distance  from  Sardis 
to  Kunaxa  is,  according  to  Colonel  Chesney,  about 
1265  geographical  miles^  or  1464  English  miles. 
There  had  been  at  least  96  days  of  rest,  enjoyed  at 
various  places,  so  that  the  total  of  time  elapsed  must 
have  at  least  been  189  days,  or  a  little  more  than 
half  a  year^ :  but  it  was  probably  greater,  since  some 
intervals  of  rest  are  not  specified  in  number  of  days. 
How  to  retrace  their  steps,  was  now  the  problem, 
apparently  insoluble.  As  to  the  military  force  of 
Persia  in  the  field,  indeed,  not  merely  the  easy  vic- 
tory at  Kunaxa,  but  still  more  the  undisputed  march 
throughout  so  long  a  space,  left  them  no  serious 
apprehensions^.  In  spite  of  this  great  extent,  po- 
pulation, and  riches,  they  had  been  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  most  difficult  and  defensible  country, 
and  to  ford  the  broad  Euphrates,  without  a  blow  : 
nay,  the  King  had  shrunk  from  defending  the  long 
trench  which  he  had  specially  caused  to  be  dug  for 
the  protection  of  Babylonia.  But  the  difficulties 
which  stood  between  them  and  their  homes  were  of 
a  very  different  character.  How  were  they  to  find 
their  way  back,  or  obtain  provisions,  in  defiance  of 
a  numerous  hostile  cavalry,  which,  not  without  effi- 
ciency even  in  a  pitched  battle,  would  be  most  for- 
midable in  opposing  their  retreat  ?  The  line  of  their 
upward  march  had  all  been  planned,  with  supplies 

^  Colonel  Chesney  (Euphrates  and  Tigris,  c.  ii.  p.  208)  calculates 
1265  geographical  miles  from  Sardit  to  Kunaxa  or  the  Mounds  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

*  For  example,  we  are  not  told  how  long  they  rested  at  Pyln,  or  op- 
posite to  Charmandd.  I  have  given  some  grounds  (in  the  preceding 
chapter)  for  believing  that  it  cannot  have  been  less  than  &ve  days.  The 
army  must  have  been  in  the  utmost  need  of  repose,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
visions. '  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  9. 
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furnished,  by  Cyrus : — yet  even  under  such   ad- 
vantages, supplies  had  been  on  the  point  of  failing, 
in  one  part  of  the  march.     They  were  now,  for  the 
first  time,  called  upon  to  think  and  provide  for  them- 
selves; without  knowledge  of  either  roads  or  di- 
stances— without  trustworthy  guides— without  any 
one  to  furnish  or  even  to  indicate  supplies — and 
with  a  territory  all  hostile,  traversed  by  rivers  which 
they  had  no  means  of  crossing.     Klearchus  himself 
knew  nothing  of  the  country,  nor  of  any  other  river 
except  the  Euphrates  ;  nor  does  he  indeed  in  his 
heart  seem  to  have  conceived  retreat  as  practicable 
without  the  consent  of  the  King\     The  reader  who 
casts  his  eye  on  a  map  of  Asia,  and  imagines  the 
situation  of  this  Greek  division  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  near  the  parallel  of  latitude  33^  30' 
— will  hardly  be  surprised  at  any  measure  of  de- 
spair, on  the  part  either  of  general  or  soldiers.  And 
we  may  add  that  Klearchus  had  not  even  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  map,  or  probably  of  any  map  at 
all,  to  enable  him  to  shape  his  course. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  first  and  most  natural  im-  commence- 
pulse  was  to  consult  Ariaeus ;  who  (as  has  been  al*  retreat, 
ready  stated)  pronounced,  with  good  reason,  that  Iri^ul^ 
return  by  the  same  road  was  impracticable ;  and  t^X'! 
promised  to  conduct  them  home  by  another  road — 
longer  indeed,  yet  better  supplied.    At  daybreak  on 
the  ensuing  morning,  they  began  their  march  in  an 
easterly  direction,  anticipating  that   before  night 
they  should  reach  some  villages  of  the  Babylonian 
territory,  as  in  fact  they  did* ;  yet  not  before  they 

Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  6,  7* 

Xen.  Anab.  ii.  2,  13.     'Ettci  yap  rifjjpa  cyci^cro,  iwoptvovro  ip 


\ 
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had  been  alarmed  in  the  afternoon  by  the  supposed 
approach  of  some  of  the  enemy's  horse,  and  by 
evidences  that  the  enemy  were  not  far  oflF,  which  in- 
duced them  to  slacken  their  march  for  the  purpose 
of  more  cautious  array.  Hence  they  did  not  reach 
the  first  villages  before  dark ;  and  these  too  had 

dcfta  €X0PT€S  t6v  rjXioVf  \oyt.(6fjLtvoi  rj^tip  dfui  ^Xi^  bvvovTi  eU  xw/tar 
rrjs  Bafiv\«ivias  x^P^^'  f^^^  tovto  fih  ovk  i^€V<TBfi<Tcaf, 

Schneider  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  as  well  as  Ritter  (Erdkunde, 
part  X.  3.  p.  17)i  Mr.  Ainsworth  (Travels  in  the  Track,  p.  103)  and 
Colonel  Chesney  (Euph.  and  Tigr.  p.  219),  understand  the  words  here 
used  by  Xenophon  in  a  sense  from  which  I  dissent.  "  When  it  was  day, 
the  army  proceeded  onward  on  their  march,  having  the  sun  on  their 
right  hand  "-^these  words  they  understand  as  meaning  that  the  army 
marched  northward:  whereas  in  my  judgement,  the  words  intimate 
that  the  army  marched  eastward.  To  have  the  sun  on  the  right  hand, 
does  not  so  much  refer  either  to  the  precise  point  where,  or  to  the  pre- 
cise instant  when,  the  sun  rises, — but  to  his  diurnal  path  through  the 
heavens,  and  to  the  general  direction  of  the  day's  march.  This  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  remarkable  passage  in  Herodotus,  iv.  42,  in  re- 
ference to  the  alleged  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  from  the  Red  Sea 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Strait  of  GKbraltar,  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, under  the  order  of  Nekos.  These  Phoenicians  said  ''  that  in  sailing 
round  Africa  (from  the  Red  Sea)  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand  "— 
tt)ff  r^v  Aifivrjp  ntpinkaovres  rbv  fjeXiov  ctr^ov  cVl  dcfta.  Herodotus 
rejects  this  statement  as  incredible.  Not  knowing  the  phsenomenaof  a 
southern  latitude  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  he  could  not  imagine 
that  men  in  sailing  from  East  to  West  could  possibly  have  the  sun  on 
their  right  hand :  any  man  journeying  from  the  Red  Sca  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  must,  in  his  judgement,  have  the  sun  on  the  left  hand,  as  he 
himself  had  always  experienced  in  the  north  latitude  of  the  Mediterranean 
or  the  African  coast.     See  Vol.  IH.  of  this  History,  ch,  xviii,  p.  378. 

In  addition  to  this  reason,  we  may  remark,  that  Ariseus  and  the  Greeks, 
starting  from  their  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  (the  place 
where  they  had  passed  the  last  night  but  one  before  the  battle  of  Ru- 
naxa)  and  marching  northward,  could  not  expect  to  arrive,  and  could 
not  really  arrive,  at  villages  of  the  Babylonian  territory.  But  they 
might  naturally  expect  to  do  so,  if  they  marched  eastward,  towards  the 
Tigris.  Nor  would  they  have  hit  upon  the  enemy  in  a  northerly  march, 
which  would  in  fact  have  been  something  near  to  a  return  upon,  their 
own  previous  steps.  They  would  moreover  have  been  stopped  by  the 
undefended  trench,  which  could  only  be  passed  at  the  narrow  opening 
close  to  the  Euphrates. 
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been  pillaged  by  tbe  enemy  while  retreating  before 
them  9  so  that  only  the  first-comers  under  Klearchua 
could  obtain  accommodation,  while  the  succeeding 
troops,  coming  up  in  the  dark,  pitched  as  they  could 
without  any  order.  The  whole  camp  was  a  scene 
of  clamour,  dispute,  and  even  alarm,  throughout 
the  night.  No  provisions  could  be  obtained. 
Early  the  next  morning  Klearchus  ordered  them 
under  arms ;  and  desiring  to  expose  the  groundless 
nature  of  the  alarm,  caused  the  herald  to  proclaim, 
that  whoever  would  denounce  the  person  who  had 
let  the  ass  into  the  camp  on  the  preceding  night, 
should  be  rewarded  with  a  talent  of  silver ^ 
What  was  the  project  of  route  entertained  by  Hcraidi 

.     .  .     9         .  .  r  from  the 

Ariaeus,  we  cannot  ascertain*;  since  it  was  not  far-  Persians  to 
ther  pursued.  For  the  eflFect  of  the  unexpected  ar-  a't^ce.^" 
rival  of  the  Greeks  as  if  to  attack  the  enemy — and 
even  the  clamour  and  shouting  of  the  camp  during 
the  night — so  intimidated  the  Persian  commanders, 
that  they  sent  heralds  the  next  morning  to  treat 
about  a  truce.  The  contrast  between  this  message, 
and  the  haughty  summons  of  the  preceding  day  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  was  sensibly  felt  by  the  Gre- 
cian oflicers,  and  taught  them  that  the  proper  way 
of  dealing  with  the  Persians  was  by  a  bold  and 
aggressive  demeanour.  When  Klearchus  was  ap- 
prised of  the  arrival  of  the  heralds,  he  desired  them 
at  first  to  wait  at  the  outposts  until  he  was  at  leisure ; 
then,  having  put  his  troops  into  the  best  possible 

>  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  2,  20.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  standing  military 
jest,  to  make  the  soldiers  laugh  at  their  past  panic.  See  the  referencea 
in  Kriiger  and  Schneider's  notes. 

'  DiodoTos  (xiv.  25)  tells  us  that  Ariaeus  intended  to  guide  them 
towards  Paphlagonia :  a  very  loose  indication. 
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order,  with  a  phalanx  compact  on  every  side  to  the 
eye,  and  the  unarmed  persons  out  of  sight,  he  de- 
sired the  heralds  to  be  admitted.  He  marched  out 
to  meet  them  with  the  most  showy  and  best-armed 
soldiers  immediately  around  him,  and  when  they 
informed  him  that  they  had  come  from  the  King 
with  instructions  to  propose  a  truce,  and  to  report 
on  what  conditions  the  Greeks  would  agree  to  it, 
Klearchus  replied  abruptly — **  Well  then — go  and 
tell  the  King,  that  our  first  business  must  be  to 
fight ;  for  we  have  nothing  to  eat,  nor  will  any  man 
presume  to  talk  to  Greeks  about  a .  truce,  without 
first  providing  dinner  for  them."  With  this  reply 
the  heralds  rode  ofl^,  but  returned  very  speedily; 
thus  making  it  plain  that  the  King,  or  the  com- 
manding officer,  was  near  at  hand.  They  brought 
word  that  the  King  thought  their  answer  reason- 
able, and  had  sent  guides  to  conduct  them  to  a  place 
where  they  would  obtain  provisions,  if  the  truce 
should  be  concluded. 
The  heralds  After  au  affcctcd  delay  and  hesitation,  in  order 
Greeks  to  to  imposc  upou  the  Pcrsians,  Klearchus  concluded 
SshfTwUh  the  truce,  and  desired  that  the  guides  would  conduct 
AUrch  over  ^^^  army  to  those  quarters  where  provisions  could 
the  canals,  bc  had.  Hc  was  most  circumspect  in  maintaining 
exact  order  during  the  march,  himself  taking  charge 
of  the  rear  guard.  The  guides  led  them  over  many 
ditches  and  channels,  full  of  water,  and  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation  ;  some  so  broad  and  deep  that 
they  could  not  be  crossed  without  bridges.  The 
army  had  to  put  together  bridges  for  the  occasion, 
from  palm-trees  either  already  fallen,  or  expressly 
cut  down.    This  was  a  troublesome  business,  which 
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KlearchuB  himself  superinteDded  with  peculiar  strict- 
ness. He  carried  his  spear  in  the  left  hand,  his 
stick  in  the  right ;  employing  the  latter  to  chastise 
any  soldier  who  seemed  remiss — and  even  plunging 
into  the  mud  and  lending  his  own  hands  in  aid 
wherever  it  was  necessary  \  As  it  was  not  the 
usual  season  of  irrigation  for  crops,  he  suspected 
that  the  canals  had  been  filled  on  this  occasion  ex- 
pressly to  intimidate  the  Greeks,  by  impressing 
them  with  the  difficulties  of  their  prospective  march ; 
and  he  was  anxious  to  demonstrate  to  the  Persians 
that  these  difficulties  were  no  more  than  Grecian 
energy  could  easily  surmount. 

At  length  they  reached  certain  villages  indicated  Abundant 
by  their  guides  for  quarters  and  provision;  and  obuan^in 
here  for  the  first  time  they  had  a  sample  of  that  ^^' 
unparalleled  abundance  of  the  Babylonian  territory, 
which  Herodotus  is  afraid  to  describe  with  nume- 
rical precision.  Large  quantities  of  corn, — dates 
not  only  in  great  numbers,  but  of  such  beauty, 
freshness,  size  and  flavour,  as  no  Greek  had  ever 
seen  or  tasted,  insomuch  that  fruit  like  what  was 
imported  into  Greece,  was  disregarded  and  left  for 
the  slaves — wine  and  vinegar,  both  also  made  from 
the  date-palm :  these  are  the  luxuries  which  Xe- 
nophon  is  eloquent  in  describing,  after  his  recent 
period  of  scanty  fare  and  anxious  apprehension ; 
not  without  also  noticing  the  headaches  which  such 
newand  luscious  food,  in  unlimited  quantity ,  brought 
upon  himself  and  others^. 

After  three  days  passed  in  these  restorative  quar-  visit  of  tii- 
ters,  they  were  visited  by  Tissaphernes,  accompa-  !^^'^^, 

>  Xea.  Anab.  u.  3,  7, 13.  «  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  3, 14, 17.  ^^^ 
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nied  by  four  Persian  grandees  and  a  suite  of  slaves  • 
Tbe  satrap  began  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Klear- 
chus  and  the  other  generals.  Speaking  through  an 
interpreter,  he  stated  to  them  that  the  vicinity  of  his 
satrapy  to  Greece  impressed  him  with  a  strong  inter- 
est in  favour  of  the  Cyreian  Greeks,  and  made  him 
anxious  to  rescue  them  out  of  their  present  despe- 
rate situation ;  that  he  had  solicited  the  King's  per- 
mission to  save  them,  as  a  personal  recompense  to 
himself  for  having  been  the  first  to  forewarn  him  of 
the  schemes  of  Cyrus,  and  for  having  been  the  only 
Persian  who  had  not  fled  before  the  Greeks  at  Ku- 
naxa  ;  that  the  King  had  promised  to  consider  this 
point,  and  had  sent  him  in  the  meantime  to  ask  the 
Greeks  what  their  purpose  was  in  coming  up  to 
attack  him ;  and  that  he  trusted  the  Greeks  would 
give  him  a  conciliatory  answer  to  carry  back,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  less  difficulty  in  realising 
what  he  desired  for  their  benefit.  To  this  Klear- 
chus,  after  first  deliberating  apart  with  the  other 
officers,  replied,  that  the  army  had  come  together, 
and  had  even  commenced  their  march,  without  any 
purpose  of  hostility  to  the  King ;  that  Cyrus  had 
brought  them  up  the  country  under  false  pretences, 
but  that  they  had  been  ashamed  to  desert  him  in 
the  midst  of  danger,  since  he  had  always  treated 
them  generously  ;  that  since  Cyrus  was  now  dead, 
they  had  no  purpose  of  hostility  against  the  King, 
but  were  only  anxious  to  return  home ;  that  they 
were  prepared  to  repel  hostility  from  all  quarters, 
but  would  be  not  less  prompt  in  requiting  favour  or 
assistance.  With  this  answer  Tissaphernes  de- 
parted, and  returned  on  the  next  day  but  one,  in- 
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forming  them  that  he  had  obtained  the  King*s  per- 
mission to  save  the  Grecian  army — though  not 
without  great  opposition,  since  many  Persian  coun- 
sellors contended  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  King's 
dignity,  to  suffer  those  who  had  assailed  him  to 
escape.     **  I  am  now  ready  (said  he)  to  conclude  a  conTention 

'^  _  ,  ,  .  ,  .  concluded 

covenant  and  exchange  oaths  with  you ;  engaging  with  tism- 
to  conduct  you  safely  back  into  Greece,  with  the  who™^-' 
country  friendly,  and  with  a  regular  market  for  you  fJ^ucT 
to  purchase  provisions.      You  must  stipulate  on  {jom?"^*"" 
your  part  always  to  pay  for  your  provisions,  and  to 
do  no  damage  to  the  country :  if  I  do  not  furnish 
you  with  provisions  to  buy,  you  are  then  at  liberty 
to  take  them  where  you  can  find  them.''     Well 
were  the  Greeks  content  to  enter  into  such  a  cove- 
nant, which  was  sworn,  with  hands  given  upon  it, 
by  Klearchus,  the  other  generals,  and  the  lochages, 
on  their  side — and  by  Tissaphernes  with  the  King's 
brother-in-law  on  the  other.     Tissaphernes  then  left 
them,  saying  that  he  would  go  back  to  the  King, 
make  preparations,  and  return  to  reconduct  the 
Greeks  home ;  going  himself  to  his  own  satrapy  \ 

The  statements  of  Ktesias,  though  known  to  us  Motives  of 
only  indirectly  and  not  to  be  received  without  cau-  Jjl^ns^- 
tion,  afford  ground  for  believing  that  Queen  Pary-  5*1^?.^^* 
satis  decidedly  wished  success  to  her  son  Cyrus  in  ii®*"  *»f 
his  contest  for  the  throne — that  the  first  report  towards 

Cvrus 

conveyed  to  her  of  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  announ- 
cing the  victory  of  Cyrus,  filled  her  with  joy,  which 
was  exchanged  for  bitter  sorrow  when  she- was  in- 
formed of  his  death, — that  she  caused  to  be  slain 
with  horrible  tortures  alt  those,  who  though  acting 

»  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  3,  18-27. 
VOL.  IX.  G 
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in  the  Persian  army  and  for  the  defence  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  had  any  participation  in  the  death  of  Cyrus 
— and  that  she  showed  favourable  dispositions  to- 
wards the  Cyreian  Greeks*.  It  may  seem  probable, 
farther,  that  her  influence  may  have  been  exerted 
to  procure  for  them  an  unimpeded  retreat,  without 
anticipating  the  use  afterwards  made  by  Tissa- 
phernes  (as  will  soon  appear)  of  the  present  con- 
vention. And  in  one  point  of  view,  the  Persian 
king  had  an  interest  in  facilitating  their  retreat. 
For  the  very  circumstance  which  rendered  retreat 
diflScult,  also  rendered  the  Greeks  dangerous  to 
him  in  their  actual  position.  They  were  in  the 
heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  within  seventy  miles 
of  Babylon ;  in  a  country  not  only  teeming  with 
fertility,  but  also  extremely  defensible;  especially 
against  cavalry,  from  the  multiplicity  of  canals, 
as  Herodotus  observed  respecting  Lower  Egypt*. 
And  Klearchus  might  say  to  his  Grecian  soldiers — 
what  Xenophon  was  afterwards  preparing  to  say  to 
them  at  Kalpd  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  what  Nikias 
also  affirmed  to  the  unhappy  Athenian  army  whom 
he  conducted  away  from  Syracuse^ — that  wherever 
they  sat  down,  they  were  sufficiently  numerous  and 
well-organised  to  become  at  once  a  city.  A  body 
of  such  troops  might  effectually  assist,  and  would 
perhaps  encourage,  the  Babylonian  population  to 
throw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and  to  exonerate  them- 
selves from  the  prodigious  tribute  which  they  now 

'  Kteaiee  Persica,  Fragm.  c.  59^  ed.  Bahr  $  compaied  with  the  remark- 
able Fragment.  18,  preserved  by  the  so-called  Demetrius  Phal^reus; 
see  also  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  17* 

«  Herodot.  i.  193;  ii.  108 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  788. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  16  ;  Thucyd.  vii, 
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paid  to  the  satrap.  For  these  reasons,  the  advisers 
of  Artaxerxes  thought  it  advantageous  to  convey 
the  Greeks  across  the  Tigris  out  of  Babylonia, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  returning  thither.  This 
was  at  any  rate  the  primary  object  of  the  conven- 
tion. And  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  the  Greeks,  because  there  seems 
to  have  been  but  one  bridge  over  the  Tigris ;  which 
bridge  could  only  be  reached  by  inviting  them  to 
advance  considerably  farther  into  the  interior  of 
Babylonia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  fears  and  hopes  on  both  ^^e  »»ait 
sides,  at  the  time  when  lissaphemes  leit  the  Greeks,  Greeks— 
after  concluding  his  convention.  For  twenty  days  did  q^lre\ 
they  await  his  return,  without  receiving  from  him  Xritu,. 
any  communication ;  the  Cyreian  Persians  under 
Ariaeus  being  encamped  near  them.  Such  prolonged 
and  unexplained  delay  became,  after  a  few  days,  the 
source  of  much  uneasiness  to  the  Greeks  ;  the  more 
so,  as  Ariseus  received  during  this  interval  several 
visits  from  his  Persian  kinsmen,  and  friendly  mes- 
sages from  the  Kitig,  promising  amnesty  for  his 
recent  services  under  Cyrus.  Of  these  messages 
the  effects  were  painfully  felt,  in  manifest  coldness 
of  demeanour  on  the  part  of  his  Persian  troops  to- 
wards the  Greeks.  Impatient  and  suspicious,  the 
Greek  soldiers  impressed  uponKlearchus  their  fears, 
that  the  King  had  concluded  the  recent  convention 
only  to  arrest  their  movements,  until  he  should  have 
assembled  a  larger  army  and  blocked  up  more  effec- 
tually the  roads  against  their  return.  To  this  Kle- 
archus  replied — '*  I  am  aware  of  all  that  you  say. 
Yet  if  we  now  strike  our  tents,  it  will  be  a  breach 
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of  the  convention,  and  a  declaration  of  war.  No 
one  will  iiirnish  us  with  provisions :  we  shall  have 
no  guides :  Ariaeus  will  desert  us  forthwith,  so  that 
we  shall  have  his  troops  as  enemies  instead  of 
friends.  Whether  there  be  any  other  river  for  us  to 
cross,  I  know  not ;  but  we  know  that  the  Euphrates 
itself  can  never  be  crossed,  if  there  be  an  enemy  to 
resist  us.  Nor  have  we  any  cavalry, — while  cavalry 
is  the  best  and  most  numerous  force  of  our  enemies. 
If  the  King,  having  all  these  advantages,  really 
wishes  to  destroy  us,  I  do  not  know  why  he  should 
falsely  exchange  all  these  oaths  and  solemnities, 
and  thus  make  his  own  word  worthless  in  the  eyes 
both  of  Greeks  and  barbarians ^** 

Such  words  from  Klearchus  are  remarkable,  as 
they  testify  his  own  complete  despair  of  the  situa- 
tion— certainly  a  very  natural  despair — except  by 
amicable  dealing  with  the  Persians ;  and  also  his 
ignorance  of  geography  and  the  country  to  be  tra- 
versed. This  feeling  helps  to  explain  his  imprudent 
confidence  afterwards  in  Tissaphernes. 

That  satrap  however,  after  twenty  days,  at  last 
came  back ,  with  his  army  prepared  to  return  to 
Ionia — with  the  King's  daughter  whom  he  had  just 
received  in  marriage, — and  with  another  grandee 
named  Orontas.  Tissaphernes  took  the  conduct  of 
the  march,  providing  supplies  for  the  Greek  troops 
to  purchase ;  while  Ariaeus  and  his  division  now 
separated  themselves  altogether  from  the  Greeks, 
and  became  intermingled  with  the  other  Persians. 
Klearchus  and  the  Greeks  followed  them,  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles  in  the  rear,  with  a  se- 

*  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4, 3-8. 
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parate  guide  for  themselves ;  not  without  jealousy 
and  mistrust,  sometimes  shown  in  individual  con- 
flicts, while  collecting  wood  or  forage,  between  them 
and  the  Persians  of  Ariaeus.  After  three  days' 
march  (that  is,  apparently,  three  days,  calculated 
from  the  moment  when  they  began  their  retreat 
with  Ariaeus)  they  came  to  the  Wall  of  Media,  and 
passed  through  it*,  prosecuting  their  march  on- 
ward through  the  country  on  its  other  or  interior 
side.  It  was  of  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen,  100 
feet  high,  and  20  feet  broad  ;  it  was  said  to  extend 
a  length  of  20  parasangs  (or  about  70  miles,  if  we 
reckon  the  parasang  at  30  stadia),  and  to  be  not 
far  distant  from  Babylon.  Two  days  of  farther 
march,  computed  at  eight  parasangs,  brought 
them  to  the  Tigris.     During  these  two  days  they 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ii. 4, 12.  Ait\66vT€£  dc  rpetr  avaOiiovs,  d<f>iKovTo  vp6f 
t6  Mrjdias  Kakovfi€yop  rtixos,  /col  va'}rj\$ov  avroo  ct(r».  It  appears 
to  me  that  tiiese  three  days'  march  or  uraBfioi  can  hardly  be  computed 
from  the  moment  when  they  commenced  their  march  imder  the  conduct 
of  Tissaphemes.  Whoever  looks  at  Plan  II.,  annexed  to  the  present 
volume,  will  see  that  there  could  not  be  a  distance  equal  to  three  days' 
march  between  the  point  from  whence  Tissaphemes  began  to  conduct 
them,  and  any  point  of  the  Wall  of  Media  at  which  they  were  Ukely  to 
pass  through  it.  And  if  the  Wall  of  Media  be  placed  two  days'  march 
farther  to  the  southward,  it  cannot  have  had  the  length  which  Xeno- 
phon  ascribes  to  it;  since  the  two  rivers  come  gradually  nearer  to 
each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  begin  from  the  moment  when 
the  Greeks  started  under  conduct  of  Ariseus,  we  can  plainly  trace 
du-ee  distinct  resting-places  {araBfiovs)  before  they  reached  the  Wall  of 
Medi^  First,  at  the  villages  where  the  confusion  and  alarm  arose 
(ii.  2, 13-21).  Secondly,  at  the  villages  of  abundant  supply,  where  they 
concluded  the  truce  with  Tissaphemes,  and  waited  twenty  days  for  his 
return  (ii.  3,  14 ;  ii.  4, 9).  Thirdly,  one  night's  halt  under  the  conduct 
of  Tissaphemes,  before  they  reached  the  Wall  of  Media.  This  makes 
three  distinct  stations  or  halting-places,  between  the  station  (the  first 
station  after  passing  the  undefended  trench)  from  whence  they  started 
to  begin  their  retreat  under  the  conduct  of  Arifeus, — and  the  point 
where  they  traversed  the  Wall  of  Media. 
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crossed  two  i^reat  ship  canals,  one  of  them  over  a 
permanent  bridge,  the  other  over  a  temporary 
bridge  laid  on  seven  boats.  Canals  of  such  mag- 
nitude must  probably  have  been  two  among  the 
four  stated  by  Xcnophon  to  be  drawn  from  the 
river  Tigris,  each  of  them  a  parasang  distant  from 
the  other.  They  were  100  feet  broad,  and  deep 
enough  even  for  heavy  vessels ;  they  were  distri- 
buted by  means  of  numerous  smaller  channels  and 
ditches  for  the  irrigation  of  the  soil ;  and  they  were 
said  to  full  into  the  Euphrates  ;  or  rather  perhaps 
they  terminated  in  one  main  larger  canal  cut  di- 
rectly from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  each  of 
them  joining  this  larger  canal  at  a  different  point  of 
its  course.  Within  less  than  two  miles  of  the  Tigris 
was  a  large  and  populous  city  named  Sittak^,  near 
which  the  Greeks  pitched  their  camp,  on  the  verge 
of  a  beautiful  park  or  thick  grove  full  of  all  kinds 
of  trees  ;  while  the  Persians  all  crossed  the  Tigris^ 
at  the  neighbouring  bridge. 

As  Proxenus  and  Xenophon  were  here  walking 
in  front  of  the  camp  after  supper,  a  man  was  brought 
up  who  had  asked  for  the  former  at  the  advanced 
posts.  This  man  said  that  he  came  with  instruc- 
tions from  Ariaeus.  He  advised  the  Greeks  to  be  on 
their  guard,  as  there  were  troops  concealed  in  the 
adjoining  grove,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them 
during  the  night — and  also  to  send  and  occupy'the 
bridge  over  the  Tigris,  since  Tissaphernes  intended 
to  break  it  down,  in  order  that  the  Greeks  might 
be  caught  without  possibility  of  escape  between 
the  river  and  the  canal.  On  discussing  this  in- 
formation with  Klearchus,  who  was  much  alarmed 
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by  it,  a  youDg  Greek  present  remarked  that  the  two 
matters  stated  by  the  informant  contradicted  each 
other ;  for  that  if  Tissaphernes  intended  to  attack 
the  Greeks  during  tlie  night,  he  would  not  break 
down  the  bridge,  so  as  both  to  prevent  his  own 
troops  on  the  other  side  from  crossing  to  aid,  and  to 
deprive  those  on  this  side  of  all  retreat  if  they  were 
beaten, — while,  if  the  Greeks  were  beaten,  there  was 
no  escape  open  to  them,  whether  the  bridge  conti- 
nued or  not.  This  remark  induced  Klearchus  to 
ask  the  messenger,  what  was  the  extent  of  ground 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  canal.  The  mes- 
senger replied,  that  it  was  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try, comprising  many  laf  ge  cities  and  villages.  Re- 
flecting on  this  communication,  the  Greek  officers 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  message  was  a 
stratagem  on  the  part  of  Tissaphernes  to  frighten 
them  and  accelerate  their  passage  across  the  Tigris ; 
under  the  apprehension  that  they  might  conceive 
the  plan  of  seizing  or  breaking  the  bridge  and  occu- 
pying a  permanent  position  in  the  spot  where  they 
were ;  which  was  an  island,  fortified  on  one  side 
by  the  Tigris,  —on  the  other  sides,  by  intersecting 
canals  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigrish  Such 
an  island  was  a  defensible  position,  having  a  most 

>  I  reserve  for  this  place  the  consideratioii  of  that  which  Xenophon 
states,  in  two  or  three  passages,  about  the  Wall  of  Media  and  about 
different  canals  in  connection  with  the  Tigris — the  result  of  which,  as 
far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  stands  in  my  text. 

I  haye  already  stated,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  in  the  march  of 
the  day  next  but  one  preceding  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  the  army  came  to 
a  deep  and  broad  trench  dug  for  defence  across  their  line  of  way,  with 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  gut  of  twenty  feet  broad  close  by  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  through  which  gut  the  whole  army  passed.  Xenophon  says, "  This 
trench  had  been  carried  upwards  across  the  plain  as  far  as  the  Wall  of 
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productive  territory  with  numerous  cultivators,  so 
as  to  furnish   shelter  and  means  of  hostility  for 

Media,  where  indeed  the  canals  are  situated,  flowing  from  the  river 
Tigris;  four  canals,  100  feet  in  hreadth,  and  extremely  deep,  so  that 
corn-bearing  vessels  sail  along  them.  They  strike  into  the  Euphrates, 
they  are  distant  each  from  the  other  by  one  parasang,  and  there  are 
bridges  over  them — naprriraro  V  17  Tafftpot  &uc»  duk  rov  Yrcdtov  €«-} 
dc^Ko  irapdcayyaf,  iiixpi  rov  Mrjdlat  rc/^ovr.  Ma  dff  (the  books  print 
a  frdl  stop  between  rctxow  and  Ma,  which  appears  to  me  incorrect,  as 
the  sense  goes  on  without  interruption)  tlauf  al  impvx^s,  ^6  rov 
TiyprfTOi  irorafiov  p4ova-ai'  €l<r\  d<  rtrrapts,  rh  fiiv  tZftot  wkeBpiauu,  fiaStUu 
dc  laxVpSiSf  Ka\  irXota  trXci  iw  avrais  (rcroyoiiya*  c^cr/SoXXovo-t  dc  ccr  r^y 
Ev<l>paTrjv,  dtaXciVovcrt  i*  iKaorrj  vapa<rayyiju,  y€<f>vpiu  J*  ftr€«riv."  The 
present  tense — cr<rti'  al  dU>pvxn — seems  to  mark  the  local  reference  of 
Ma  to  the  Wall  of  Media,  and  not  to  the  actual  march  of  the  army. 

Major  Rennell  (Illustrations  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  p.  7d-B7> 
&c.),  Hitter  (Erdkunde,  x.  p.  16),  Koch  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  46, 
47)>  and  Mr.  Ains worth  (Trarels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
p.  88)  consider  Xenophon  to  state  that  the  Cyreian  army  on  this  day's 
march  (the  day  but  one  before  the  battle)  passed  through  the  Wall  of 
Media  and  over  the  four  distinct  canals  reaching  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Euphrates.  They  all  indeed  contest  the  accuracy  of  this  latter  state- 
ment ;  Rennell  remarking  that  the  level  of  the  Tigris  in  this  part  of  its 
course  is  lower  than  that  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  that  it  could  not  supply 
water  for  so  many  broad  canals  so  near  to  each  other.  Col.  Chesney 
also  conceives  the  army  to  have  passed  through  the  Wall  of  Media  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Kunaxa. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  they  do  not  correctly  interpret  the 
words  of  Xenophon,  who  does  not  say  that  Cyrus  ever  passed  either 
the  Wall  of  Media  or  these  four  canals  before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  but 
who  says  (as  Kriiger,  De  Authentic  Anabaseos,  p.  12,  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  the  Anabasis,  rightly  explains  him)  that  these  four  canals 
flowing  from  the  Tigris  are  at,  or  near,  the  Wall  of  Media,  which  the 
Greeks  did  not  pass  through  until  long  after  the  battle,  when  Tissa- 
phemes  was  conducting  them  towards  the  Tigris,  two  days*  march  be- 
fore they  reached  SittakS  (Anab.  ii.  4,  12). 

It  has  been  supposed,  during  the  last  few  years,  that  the  direction  of 
the  Wall  of  Media  could  be  verified  by  actual  ruins  still  subsisting  on 
the  spot.  Dr.  Ross  and  Captain  Ljmch  (see  Journal  of  the  G^eographi- 
cal  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  446-473,  with  Captain  Lynch's  mop  annexed) 
discovered  a  line  of  embankment  which  they  considered  to  be  the  rem- 
nant of  it.  It  begins  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  latitude 
34°  3',  and  stretehes  towards  the  Euphrates  in  a  direction  from  N.N.E. 
to  S.S.W.  '*  It  is  a  sohtary  straight  single  mound,  25  long  paces  thick 
with  a  bastion  on  its  western  face  at  every  55  paces,  and  on  the  same  side 
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all  the  King's  enemies:  Tissaphernes  calculated 
that  the  message  now  delivered  would  induce  the 
Greeks  to  become  alarmed  with  tbeir  actual  position 

it  has  a  deep  ditch,  27  paces  hroad.  The  wall  is  here  huilt  of  the  small 
pehbles  of  the  country,  imbedded  in  cement  of  lime  of  great  tenacity : 
it  is  from  35  to  40  feet  in  height,  and  runs  in  a  straight  line  as  Car  as 
the  eye  can  trace  it.  The  Bedouins  tell  me  that  it  goes  in  the  same 
straight  line  to  two  mounds  called  Ramelah  on  the  Euphrates,  some  hours 
above  Felujah :  that  it  is,  in  places  far  inland,  built  of  brick,  and  in  some 
parts  worn  down  to  a  level  with  the  desert "  (Dr.  Ross,  L  c.  p.  446). 

Upon  the  faith  of  these  observations,  the  supposed  wall  (now  called 
Sidd  Nimrud  by  the  natives)  has  been  laid  down  as  the  Wall  of  Media 
reaching  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  in  the  best  recent  maps, 
especially  that  of  Colonel  Chesney ;  and  accepted  as  such  by  recent 
inquirers. 

Nevertheless  subsequent  observations,  recently  made  known  by 
Colonel  Rawlinson  to  the  Geographical  Society,  have  contradicted  the 
views  of  Dr.  Ross  us  stated  above,  and  have  shown  that  the  Wall  of 
Media,  in  the  line  here  assigned  to  it,  has  no  evidence  to  rest  upon. 
Captain  Jones,  commander  of  the  steamer  at  Bagdad,  undertook^  at 
tiie  request  of  Colonel  Rawlinson,  a  minute  examination  of  the  locahty, 
and  ascertained  that  what  had  been  laid  down  as  the  Wall  of  Media 
was  mo^l}  c  line  of  mounds ;  no  wall  at  all,  but  a  mere  embankment, 
extending  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  Tigris,  and  designed  to  arrest 
the  winter  torrents  and  drain  off  the  rain-water  of  the  desert  into  a  large 
reservoir,  which  served  to  irrigate  an  extensive  valley  between  the  rivers. 

From  this  important  communication  it  results,  that  there  is  as  yet  no 
evidence  now  remaining  for  determining  what  was  the  line  or  position  of 
the  Wall  of  Media;  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  a  datum  positively 
established,  serving  as  premises  from  whence  to  deduce  other  positions 
mentioned  b>  Xenophon.  As  our  knowledge  now  stands,  there  is  not  a 
single  point  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  Babylonia  which  can  be  posi- 
tively verified,  except  Bal>ylon  itself — ^and  Pylse,  which  is  known  pretty 
nearly,  as  the  spot  where  Babylonia  proper  commences. 

Unable  as  we  arc  to  verify  by  an>  independent  evidences  the  topo- 
graphical statements  of  Xenophon  in  Babylonia,  nothing  more  can  be 
done  than  to  explain  and  illustrate  dearljf  these  statements  as  they 
stand.  For  thi^  purpose  i  have  given  annexed  to  the  present  volume 
a  Plan  (Plan  II.)  founded  exclusively  upon  the  statements  of  Xenophon, 
and  destined  to  render  them  clear  to  the  reader.  I  have  in  this  Plan 
inserted  the  Wall  of  Media,  not  upon  an>  positive  knowledge,  but  in 
the  course  which  I  think  it  naturally  would  follow  upon  Xenophon's 
narrative  of  facts. 

The  description  which  Xenophon  gives  of  the  Wall  of  Media  is  very 
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and  to  cross  the  Tigris  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
At  least  this  was  the  interpretation  which  the  Greek 
officers  put  upon  his  proceeding ;  an  interpretation 
highly  plausible,  since,  in  order  to  reach  the  bridge 
over  the  Tigris,  he  had  been  obliged  to  conduct 

plain  Aod  specific.  I  sec  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  actually  saw  it, 
passed  through  it,  nnd  correctly  describes  it  in  height  as  well  as  breadth. 
Its  entire  length  he  of  course  only  gives  from  what  he  was  told.  His 
statement  appears  to  mc  good  eridence  that  there  was  a  Wall  of  Media, 
which  reached  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  or  perhaps  to  some 
canal  cut  from  the  Euphrates — though  there  exists  no  mark  to  show 
what  was  the  precise  locahty  and  direction  of  the  Wall.  Ammianus 
Marccllinus  (xxiv.  2),  in  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  saw 
near  Macepracta,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Euphrates,  the  ruins  of  a  wall, 
'*  which  in  ancient  times  had  stretched  to  a  great  distance  for  the  de- 
fence of  Assyria  against  foreign  invasion."  It  is  fair  to  presume  that 
this  was  the  Wall  of  Media :  but  the  position  of  Maccpracta  cannot  be 
assigned. 

It  is  important  however  to  remember — what  I  have  already  stated  in 
this  note — that  Xenophon  did  not  see,  and  did  not  cross  either  the  Wall 
of  Media,  or  the  two  canals  here  mentioned,  until  many  days  after  the 
battle  of  Kunaxa. 

With  regard  to  the  two  large  canals  which  Xenophon  actually  crossed 
over,  after  having  passed  the  Wall  of  Media — and  to  the  four  large 
canals  which  he  mentions  as  being  near  to  the  Wall  of  Media — I  have 
drawn  them  on  the  Plan  in  such  manner  as  visibly  to  illustrate  his  nar- 
rative. We  know  from  Herodotus  that  all  the  territoiy  of  Babylonia 
was  intersected  by  canals,  and  that  there  was  one  canal  greater  than  the 
rest  and  navigable,  which  flowed  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  in  a 
direction  to  the  south  of  east.  This  coincides  pretty  well  with  the  di- 
rection assigned  in  Colonel  Chesney's  map  to  the  Nahr-Malcha  or  Re- 
gium-Flumen,  into  which  the  four  great  canals,  described  by  Xenophon 
as  drawn  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  might  naturally  discharge 
themselves,  and  still  be  said  to  fall  into  the  Euphrates,  of  which  the 
Nahr-Malcha  was  as  it  were  a  branch.  How  the  level  of  the  two  rivers 
would  adjust  itself,  when  the  space  between  them  was  covered  with  a 
network  of  canals  great  and  small,  and  when  a  vast  quantity  of  the 
water  of  both  was  exhausted  in  fertahsing  the  earth — is  difficult  to  say. 

The  island  wherein  the  Greeks  stood,  at  their  position  near  SittakI, 
before  crossing  the  Tigris,  would  be  a  parallelogram  formed  by  the 
Tigris,  the  Nahr-Malcha,  and  the  two  parallel  canals  joining  them.  It 
might  well  be  called  a  large  island,  containing  many  cities  and  villages, 
with  a  large  population. 
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the  Greek  troops  into  a  position  suflSciently  tempt- 
ing for  them  to  hold — and  since  he  knew  that  his 
own  purposes  were  purely  treacherous.  But  the 
Greeks,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  were  animated 
only  by  the  wish  of  reaching  home.  They  trusted, 
though  not  without  misgivings,  in  the  promise  of 
Tissaphernes  to  conduct  them ;  and  never  for  a 
moment  thought  of  taking  permanent  post  in  this 
fertile  island.  They  did  not  however  neglect  the 
precaution  of  sending  a  guard  during  the  night  to 
the  bridge  over  the  Tigris,  which  no  enemy  came 
to  assail.  On  the  next  morning  they  passed  over 
it  in  a  body,  in  cautious  and  mistrustful  array,  and 
found  themselves  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
— not  only  without  attack,  but  even  without  sight 
of  a  single  Persian,  except  Glus  the  interpreter  and 
a  few  others  watching  their  motions. 

After  having  crossed  by  a  bridge  laid  upon  thirty-  Retreating 
seven  pontoons,  the  Greeks  continued  their  march  theicft"^ 
to  the  northward  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  Ti^^to*j 
for  four  days  to  the  river  Physkus  ;  said  to  be  twenty  2  ®,,f  "^^ 
parasangs*.    The  Physkus  was  100  feet  wide,  with 
a  bridge,  and  the  large  city  of  Opis  near  it.    Here, 
at  the  frontier  of  Assyria  and  Media,  the  road  from 
the  eastern  regions  to  Babylon  joined  the   road 
northerly  on  which  the  Greeks  were  marching.   An 
illegitimate  brother  of  Artaxerxes  was  seen  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  force,  which  he  was  conducting 
from  Susa  and  Ekbatana  as  a  reinforcement  to  the 

'  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  in  ancient  times  the  Tigris,  above 
Bagdad,  foDowed  a  course  more  to  the  westward,  and  less  winding, 
than  it  does  now.  The  situation  of  Opis  cannot  be  verified.  The  ruins 
of  a  Urge  city  were  seen  by  Captain  Lynch  near  the  confluence  of  the 
river  Adhem  with  the  Tigris,  which  he  supposed  to  be  Opis,  in  hit.  34®. 
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royal  army.  This  great  host  halted  to  see  the 
Greeks  pass  by ;  and  Klearchus  ordered  the  march 
in  column  of  two  abreast,  employing  himself  actively 
to  maintain  an  excellent  array,  and  halting  more 
than  once.  The  army  thus  occupied  so  long  a  time 
in  passing  by  the  Persian  host  that  their  numbers 
appeared  greater  than  the  reality,  even  to  themselves ; 
while  the  effect  upon  the  Persian  spectators  was  very 
imposing^  Here  Assyria  ended  and  Media  began. 
They  marched,  still  in  a  northerly  direction,  for  six 
days  through  a  portion  of  Media  almost  unpeopled, 
until  they  came  to  some  flourishing  villages  which 
formed  a  portion  of  the  domain  of  Queen  Parysatis ; 
probably  these  villages,  forming  so  marked  an  ex- 
ception to  the  desert  character  of  the  remaining 
march,  were  situated  on  the  Lesser  Zab,  which 
flows  into  the  Tigris,  and  which  Xenophon  must 
have  crossed,  though  he  makes  no  mention  of  it. 
According  to  the  order  of  march  stipulated  between 
the  Greeks  and  Tissaphemes,  the  latter  only  pro- 
vided a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  former  to  pur- 
chase ;  but  on  the  present  halt,  he  allowed  the 
Greeks  to  plunder  the  villages,  which  were  rich  and 
full  of  all  sorts  of  subsistence — yet  without  carrying 
off  the  slaves.  The  wish  of  the  satrap  to  put  an 
insult  on  Cyrus,  as  his  personal  enemy^,  through 
Parysatis,  thus  proved  a  sentence  of  ruin  to  these 
unhappy  villages.  Five  more  days'  march,  called 
twenty  parasangs,  brought  them  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Zabatus,  or  the  Greater  Zab,  which  flows  Into 
the  Tigris  near  a  town  now  called  Senn.  During 
the  flrst  of  these  five  days,  they  saw  on  the  opposite 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4, 26.  '  Ktesias,  Fragm.  18,  ed.  Bahr. 
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side  of  the  Tigris  a  large  town  called  Ksense,  from 
whence  they  received  supplies  of  provisions,  brought 
across  by  the  inhabitants  upon  rafts  supported  by 
inflated  skins  \ 

On  the  banks  of  the  Great  Zab  they  halted  three  suspiciom 

•^  between 

days — days  of  serious  and  tragical  moment.  Ha-  the  Greeks 
ving  been  under  feelings  of  mistrust,  ever  since  the  pheroei. 
convention  with  Tissaphernes,  they  had  followed 
throughout  the  whole  march,  with  separate  guides 
of  their  own,  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  always  main- 
taining their  encampment  apart.  During  their  halt 
on  the  Zab,  so  many  various  manifestations  oc- 
curred to  aggravate  the  mistrust,  that  hostilities 
seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  between  the 
two  camps.  To  obviate  this  danger  Klearchus  de- 
manded an  interview  with  Tissaphemes,  represented 
to  him  the  threatening  attitude  of  affairs,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  clear  under- 

>  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  S,  26-28. 

Mannert,  RenneU,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  and  most  modem  commentaton, 
identify  this  town  of  KauKd  or  Ksense  with  the  modem  town  Senn ; 
which  latter  place  Mannert  (G^gr.  der  Ghr.  Rom.  v.  p.  333)  and  Ren- 
nell  (Illustrations,  p.  129)  represent  to  be  near  the  Lesser  Zab  instead 
of  the  Greater  Zab. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  locality  assigned  by  Xenophon  to  Kcupal 
does  not  at  all  suit  the  modem  town  of  Senn.  Nor  is  there  much  real 
similarity  of  name  between  the  two ;  although  our  erroneous  way  of 
pronouncing  the  Latin  name  Ceienae,  creates  a  delusive  appeiirance  of 
similarity.  Mr.  Ainsworth  shows  that  some  modem  writers  have  been 
misled  in  the  same  manner  by  identifying  the  modem  town  of  Sert  with 
Tigranooerto. 

It  is  a  perplexing  circumstance  in  the  geography  of  Xenophon's  work, 
that  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Lesser  Zab,  which  yet  he  must  have 
crossed.  Herodotus  notices  them  both,  and  remarks  on  the  fact  that 
though  distinct  rivers,  both  bore  the  same  name  (v.  52).  Perhaps  in 
drawing  up  his  narrative  after  the  expedition,  Xenophon  may  have  so 
far  forgotten,  as  to  fimcy  that  two  synonymous  rivers,  mentioned  as  di- 
stinct in  his  memoranda,  were  only  one. 
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standing.  He  impressed  upon  the  satrap  that,  over 
and  above  the  solemn  oaths  which  had  been  inter- 
changed, the  Greeks  on  their  side  could  have  no 
conceivable  motive  to  quarrel  with  him ;  that  they 
had  everything  to  hope  from  his  friendship,  and 
everything  to  fear,  even  to  the  loss  of  all  chance  of 
safe  return,  from  his  hostility ;  that  Tissaphernes 
also  could  gain  nothing  by  destroying  them,  but 
would  find  them,  if  he  chose,  the  best  and  most 
faithful  instruments  for  his  own  aggrandisement 
and  for  conquering  the  Mysians  and  Pisidians — as 
Cyrus  had  experienced  while  he  was  alive.  Klear- 
chus  concluded  his  protest  by  requesting  to  be  in- 
formed, what  malicious  reporter  had  been  filling 
the  mind  of  Tissaphernes  with  causeless  suspicions 
against  the  Greeks\ 
Kiearchus         «« KlcaTchus  (replied  the  satrap),  I  rejoice  to  hear 

converses  in  /•  i»  xr 

with  Tissa-  such  exccllent  sense  from  your  lips.  You  remark 
InAiB*^  truly,  that  if  you  were  to  meditate  evil  against  me, 
talked  oTcr.  jj  ^guld  Tccoil  upou  yoursclvcs.  I  shall  prove  to 
you,  in  my  turn,  that  you  have  no  cause  to  mistrust 
either  the  King  or  me.  If  we  had  wished  to  destroy 
you,  nothing  would  be  easier.  We  have  super- 
abundant forces  for  the  purpose:  there  are  wide 
plains  in  which  you  would  be  starved — besides 
mountains  and  rivers  which  you  would  be  unable 
to  pass,  without  our  help.  Having  thus  the  means 
of  destroying  you  in  our  hands,  and  having  never- 
theless bound  ourselves  by  solemn  oaths  to  save 
you,  we  shall  not  be  fools  and  knaves  enough  to 
attempt  it  now,  when  we  should  draw  upon  our- 
selves the  just  indignation  of  the  gods.     It  is  my 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5,  2-15. 
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peculiar  affection  for  my  neighbours  the  Greeks — 
and  my  wish  to  attach  to  my  own  person,  by  ties  of 
gratitude,  the  Greek  soldiers  of  Cyrus — which  have 
made  me  eager  to  conduct  you  to  Ionia  in  safety. 
For  I  know  that  when  you  are  in  my  service,  though 
the  King  is  the  only  man  who  can  wear  his  tiara 
erect  upon  his  head,  I  shall  be  able  to  wear  mine  erect 
upon  my  heart,  in  full  pride  and  confidence\" 

So  powerful  was  the  impression  made  upon 
](learchus  by  these  assurances,  that  he  exclaimed — 
**  Surely  those  informers  deserve  the  severest  pu- 
nishment, who  try  to  put  us  at  enmity,  when  we 
are  such  good  friends  to  each  other,  and  have  so 
much  reason  to  be  so."  **  Yes  (replied  Tissapher- 
nes),  they  deserve  nothing  less :  and  if  you,  with 
the  other  generals  and  lochages,  will  come  into  my 
tent  tomorrow,  I  will  tell  you  who  the  calumniators 
are.'*  '*  To-be-sure  I  will  (rejoined  Klearchus),  and 
bring  the  other  generals  with  me.  I  shall  tell  you  at 
the  same  time  who  are  the  parties  that  seek  to  preju- 
dice us  against  you."  The  conversation  then  ended, 
the  satrap  detaining  Klearchus  to  dinner,  and  treat- 
ing him  in  the  most  hospitable  and  confidential 
manner. 

On  the  next  morning,  Klearchus  communicated  xiearcbuf, 
what  had  passed  to  the  Greeks,  insisting  on  the  T^er  ore- 
necessity  that  all  the  generals  should  go  to  Tissa-  ^*"^  fj^j ' 
phernes  pursuant  to  his  invitation ;  in  order  to  re-  ^^^^Jf ^u' 
establish  that  confidence  which  unworthy  calum-  tent. 

^  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  B,  17-23. 

This  last  compfurison  is  carious,  and  in  aU  probability  the  genuine 
words  of  the  satrap — rffv  fiiv  yap  inl  rj  iccf^uXg  ridpav  /ScurtXci  ft6v^ 

€T€pos  cvirrrwf  fx**** 
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Tissapher- 
net  seizes 
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They  are 
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the  Persian 
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there  put 
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Dialers  had  shaken,  and  to  punish  such  of  the 
calumniators  as  might  be  Greeks.  So  emphatically 
did  he  pledge  himself  for  the  good  faitb  and  phil- 
hellenic dispositions  of  the  satrap,  that  he  overruled 
the  opposition  of  many  among  the  soldiers ;  who, 
still  continuing  to  entertain  their  former  suspicions, 
remonstrated  especially  against  the  extreme  impru- 
dence of  putting  all  the  generals  at  once  into  the 
power  of  Tissaphernes.  The  urgency  of  Klearchus 
prevailed.  Himself  with  four  other  generals-r- 
Proxenus,  Menon,  Agias,  and  Sokrates— and  twenty 
lochages  or  captains — went  to  visit  the  satrap  in  his 
tent ;  about  200  of  the  soldiers  going  along  with 
them,  to  make  purchases  for  their  own  account  in 
the  Persian  camp-market\ 

On  reaching  the  quarters  of  Tissaphernes — di- 
stant nearly  three  miles  from  the  Grecian  camp, 
according  to  habit — the  five  generals  were  admitted 
into  the  interior,  while  the  lochages  remained  at  the 
entrance.  A  purple  flag,  hoisted  from  the  top  of 
the  tent,  betrayed  too  late  the  purpose  for  which 
they  had  been  invited  to  come.  The  lochages,  with 
the  Grecian  soldiers  who  had  accompanied  them, 
were  surprised  and  cut  down,  while  the  generals  in 
the  interior  were  detained,  put  in  chains^  and  car- 
ried up  as  prisoners  to  the  Persian  court.  Here 
Klearchus,  Proxenus,  Agias,  and  Sokrates,  were 
beheaded,  after  a  short  imprisonment.  Queen  Pa- 
rysatis,  indeed,  from  affection  to  Cyrus,  not  only 
furnished  many  comforts  to  Klearchus  in  the  prison 
(by  the  hands  of  her  surgeon  Ktesias),  but  used  all 
her  influence  with  her  son  Artaxerxes  to  save  his 


^  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5,  30. 
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life ;  though  her  efforts  were  counteracted,  on  this 
occasion,  by  the  superior  influence  of  Queen  Sta* 
teira  his  wife.  The  rivalry  between  these  two 
royal  women,  doubtless  arising  out  of  many  other 
circumstances  besides  the  death  of  Klearchus,  be* 
came  soon  afterwards  so  furious,  that  Parysatis 
caused  Stateira  to  be  poisoned^ 
Menon  was  not  put  to  death  alone;  with  the  other  Menonia 

*  ^  reserved  to 

generals.     He  appears  to  have  taken  credit  at  the  perish  in 
Persian  court  for  the  treason  of  entrapping  his  col-  ientimenu 
leagues  into  the  hands  of  Tissaphernes.   But  his  life  Pa^^l^, 
was  only  prolonged  to  perish  a  year  afterwards  in 
disgrace  and  torture — probably  by  the  requisition  of 
Parysatis,  who  thus  avenged  the  death  of  Klearchus. 
The  queen-mpther  had  always  power  enough  to  per- 
petrate cruelties,  though  not  always  to  avert  them^ 
She  had  already  brought  to  a  miserable  end  every 
one,  even  faithful  defenders  of  Artaxerxes,  concerned 
in  the  death  of  her  son  Cyrus. 

Though   Menon  thought  it  convenient,  when  UowKiear. 
brought  up  to  Babylon,  to  boast  of  having  been  tobekT!* 
the  instrument  through  whom  the  generals  were  p^^^^p**"' 

>  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6, 1.  RtesiiB  Frag.  Persica,  c  60,  ed.  Bahr;  Pin- 
tarchy  ArCaxen.  c.  19,  20 ;  Diodor.  ziv.  27. 

*  Tacit.  Histor.  i.  45.  *'  Othonl  nondum  auctoritas  inerat  ad  prohu 
hendum  scelus :  jubere  jam  poterat.  Ita,  simnlatione  ine,  vinciri  jussum 
(Maiium  Celsum)  et  majores  pcenas  daturum,  affinnans,  prsesenti  exitio 
sabtnudt.'' 

Ktesias  (Persica,  c.  60 :  compare  Plutarch  and  Diodonis  as  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  note)  attests  the  treason  of  Menon,  which  he 
probably  derived  from  the  story  of  Menon  himself.  Xenophon  men- 
tions the  ignominious  death  of  Menon,  and  he  probably  derived  his  in- 
formadon  from  Ktesias  (see  Anabasis,  ii.  6, 29). 

The  supposition  that  it  was  Parysatis  who  procured  the  death  of 
Menon,  in  itself  highly  probable,  renders  all  the  different  statements 
consistent  and  harmonious, 

VOL.  IX.  H 
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eutrapped  into  the  fatal  tent,  this  boast  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  matter  of  fact.  For  not  only  does  Xeno* 
phon  explain  the  catastrophe  differently,  but  in  the 
delineation  which  he  gives  of  Menon,  dark  and 
odious  as  it  is  in  the  extreme,  he  does  not  advance 
any  such  imputation ;  indirectly,  indeed,  he  sets  it 
aside  \ 

Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  Klearchus, 
no  such  reasonable  excuse  can  be  offered  for  his 
credulity,  which  brought  himself  as  well  as  his 
colleagues  to  so  melancholy  an  end,  and  his  whole 
army  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  appears  that  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  Grecian  army,  taking  just 
measure  of  the  character  of  Tissaphernes,  was  dis- 
posed to  greater  circumspection  in ,  dealing  with 
him.  Upon  that  system  Klearchus  himself  had 
hitherto  acted  ;  and  the  necessity  of  it  might  have 
been  especially  present  to  his  mind,  since  he  had 
served  with  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  at  Miletus  in 
411  B.C.,  and  had  therefore  had  fuller  experience 
than  other  men  in  the  army,  of  the  satrap's  real  cha- 
racter^.    On  a  sudden  he  now  turns  round,  and  on 

^  Xenopbon  seems  to  intimate  tbat  there  were  various  stories  cnrrent, 
which  he  does  not  credit*  to  the  disparagement  of  Menon— icai  rh  fUv 
trj  d<l>avfj  c^coTt  vrcpl  avrov  "^vbtaBtu,  &c.  (Anab.  ii.  6,  28). 

Athenieus  (xi.  p.  5U5)  erroneously  states  that  Xenophon  affirmed 
Menon  to  be  the  person  who  caused  the  destruction  of  Klearchus  by 
Tissaphernes. 

^  Xenopbon  in  the  Cjrropsedia  (viii.  8,  3)  gives  a  strange  explanation 
of  the  imprudent  confidence  reposed  by  Klearchus  in  the  assurance  of 
the  Persian  satrap.  It  arose  (he  says)  from  the  high  reputation  iot 
good  faith,  which  the  Persians  had  acquired  by  the  undeviating  and 
scrupulous  honour  of  the  first  Cyrus  (or  Cyrus  the  Great),  but  which 
they  had  since  ceased  to  deserve,  though  the  corruption  of  their  cha- 
racter had  not  before  publicly  manifested  itself. 

This  is  a  curious  perversion  of  history  to  serve  the  purpose  of  his 
romance. 
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the  faith  of  a  few  verbal  declaratioos,  puts  all  the 
military  chiefs  into  the  most  defenceless  posture 
and  the  most  obvious  peril,  such   as   hardly  the 
strongest  grounds  for  confidence  could  have  justi* 
fied.    Though  the  remark  of  Machiavel  is  justified 
by  large  experience — thatfrom  the  short-sightedness 
of  men  and  their  obedience  to  present  impulse,  the 
most  notorious  deceiver  will  always  find  new  per- 
sons to  trust  him — still  such  misjudgement  on  the 
part  of  an  officer  of  age  and  experience  is  difficult 
to  explain  ^      Polyasnus  intimates  that  beautiful 
women,  exhibited  by  the  satrap  at  his  first  banquet 
to  Klearchus  alone,  served  as  a  lure  to  attract  him 
with  all  his  colleagues  to  the  second ;  while  Xeno- 
phon  imputes  the  error  to  continuance  of  a  jealous 
rivalry  with  Menon.    The  latter*,  it  appears,  ha- 
ving always  been  intimate  with  Ariaeus,  had  been 
thus  brought  into  previous  communication  with 
Tissaphemes,  by  whom  he  had  been  well  received, 
and  by  whom  he  was  also  encouraged  to  lay  plans 
for  detaching  the  whole  Grecian  army  from  Klear- 
chus, so  as  to  bring  it  all  under  his  (Menon's)  com- 
mand, into  the  service  of  the  satrap.     Such  at  least 
was  the  suspicion  of  Klearchus ;  who,  jealous  in 
the  extreme  of  his  own  military  authority,  tried  to 
defeat  the  scheme  by  bidding  still  higher  himself 
for  the  favour  of  Tissaphemes.    Imagining  that 
Menon  was  the  unknown  calumniator  who  preju- 
diced the  satrap  against  him,  he  hoped  to  prevail 
on  the  satrap  to  disclose  his  name  and  dismiss  him^ 
Such  jealousy  seems  to  have  robbed  Klearchus  of 

*  MaedaTelli,  Principe,  e.  18.  p.  65.  *  Polycen.  viL  18. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5,  27>  28. 
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his  custotnary  prudence.  We  must  also  allow  for 
another  impression  deeply  fixed  in  his  mind  ;  that 
the  salvation  of  the  army  was  hopeless  without  the 
consent  of  Tissaphemes,  and  therefore,  since  the 
latter  had  conducted  them  thus  far  in  safety,  when 
he  might  have  destroyed  them  before,  that  his  de- 
signs at  the  bottom  could  not  be  hostile  ^ 

Notwithstanding  these  two  great  mistakes — one 
on  the  present  occasion,  one  previously,  at  the 
battle  of  Kunaxa,  in  keeping  the  Greeks  on  the 
right  contrary  to  the  order  of  Cyrus — ^both  com- 
mitted by  Klearchus,  the  loss  of  that  oflScer  was 
doubtless  a  great  misfortune  to  the  army ;  whilei 
on  the  contrary,  the  removal  of  Menon  was  a  signal 
benefit — perhaps  a  condition  of  ultimate  safety.  A 
man  so  treacherous  and  unprincipled  as  Xenophon 
depicts  Menon,  would  probably  have  ended  by  really 
committing  towards  the  army  that  treason,  for  which 
he  falsely  took  credit  at  the  Persian  court  in  refer- 
ence to  the  seizure  of  the  generals. 

The  impression  entertained  by  Klearchus,  re- 
specting the  hopeless  position  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
heart  of  the  Persian  territory  after  the  death  of  Cy- 
rus, was  perfectly  natural  in  a  military  man  who 
could  appreciate  all  the  means  of  attack  and  obstruc- 
tion which  the  enemy  had  it  in  their  power  to  em- 
ploy. Nothing  is  so  unaccountable  in  this  expedi- 
tion as  the  manner  in  which  such  means  were  thrown 
away — the  spectacle  of  Persian  impotence.  First, 
the  whole  line  of  upward  march,  including  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Euphrates,  left  undefended  ;  next,  the 
long  trench  dug  across  the  frontier  of  Babylonia, 

*  Ck)mpare  Anab.  ii.  4,6,7;  ii.  5,  9. 
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with  only  a  passage  of  twenty  feet  wide  left  near 
the  Euphrates,  abandoned  without  a  guard  ;  lastly, 
the  line  of  the  Wall  of  Media  and  the  canals  which 
offered  such  favourable  positions  for  keeping  the 
Greeks  out  of  the  cultivated  territory  of  Babylonia, 
neglectedinlike  manner,and  aconventionconcluded, 
whereby  the  Persians  engaged  to  escort  the  invaders 
safe  to  the  Ionian  coast,  beginning  by  conducting 
them  through  the  heart  of  Babylonia,  amidst  canals 
affording  inexpugnable  defences  if  the  Greeks  had 
chosen  to  take  up  a  position  among  them.  The 
plan  of  Tissaphernes,  as  far  as  we  can  understand 
it,  seems  to  have  been,  to  draw  the  Greeks  to  some 
considerable  distance  from  the  heart  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  then  to  open  his  schemes  of  treasonable 
hostility,  which  the  imprudence  of  Klearchus  en- 
abled him  to  do,  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Zab, 
with  chances  of  success  such  as  he  could  hardly 
have  contemplated.  We  have  here  a  fresh  example 
of  the  wonderful  impotence  of  the  Persians.  We 
should  have  expected  that,  after  having  committed 
80  flagrant  an  act  of  perfidy,  Tissaphernes  would 
at  least  have  tried  to  turn  it  to  account ;  that 
he  would  have  poured  with  all  his  forces  and  all 
his  vigour  on  the  Grecian  camp,  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  unprepared,  disorganized,  and  without 
commanders.  Instead  of  which,  when  the  generals 
(with  those  who  accompanied  them  to  the  Persian 
camp)  had  been  seized  or  slain,  no  attack  whatever 
was  made  except  by  small  detachments  of  Persian 
cavalry  upon  individual  Greek  stragglers  in  the 
plain.  One  of  the  companions  of  the  generals,  an 
Arcadian  named  Nikarcbus,  ran  wounded  into  the 
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Grecian  camp,  where  the  soldiers  were  looking  from 
afar  at  the  horsemen  scouring  the  plain  without 
knowing  what  they  were  about, — exclaiming  that 
the  Persians  were  massacring  all  the  Greeks,  officers 
as  well  as  soldiers.  Immediately  the  Greek  soldiers 
hastened  to  put  themselves  in  defence,  expecting  a 
general  attack  to  be  made  upon  their  camp  ;  but  no 
more  Persians  came  near  than  a  body  of  about  300 
horse,  under  Ariaeusand  Mithridates  (the  confidential 
companions  of  the  deceased  Cyrus),  accompanied 
by  the  brother  of  Tissaphernes.  These  men,  ap« 
proaching  the  Greek  lines  as  friends,  called  for  the 
Greek  officers  to  come  forth,  as  they  had  a  message 
to  deliver  from  the  King.  Accordingly,  Kleanor 
and  Sophaenetus  with  an  adequate  guard,  came  to 
the  front,  accompanied  by  Xenophon,  who  was 
anxious  to  hear  news  about  Proxenus.  Ariseus  then 
acquainted  them  that  Klearchus,  having  been  de- 
tected in  a  breach  of  the  convention  to  which  he 
had  sworn,  had  been  put  to  death  ;  that  Proxenus 
and  Menon,  who  had  divulged  his  treason,  were  in 
high  honour  at  the  Persian  quarters.  He  concluded 
by  saying — *'  The  King  calls  upon  you  to  surrender 
your  arms,  which  now  (he  says)  belong  to  him,  since 
they  formerly  belonged  to  his  slave  Cyrus^" 

The  step  here  taken  seems  to  testify  a  belief  on 
the  part  of  these  Persians,  that  the  generals  being 
amy  to  now  iu  their  power^  the  Grecian  soldiers  had  become 
defenceless,  and  might  be  required  to  surrender  their 
arms,  even  to  men  who  had  just  been  guilty  of  the 
most  deadly  fraud  and  injury  towards  them.  If 
Ariaeus  entertained  such  an  expectation,  he  was  at 

^  Xen.  Awb.  iL  6,  37,  38. 
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once  undeceived,  by  the  language  of  Kleanor  and 
Xenophon,  which  breathed  nothing  but  indignant 
reproach ;  so  that  he  soon  retired  and  left  the 
Greeks  to  their  own  reflections. 

While  their  camp  thus  remained   unmolested,  indigntnt 
every  man  withm  it  was  a  prey  to  the  most  agoni-  the  Greeu 
zing  apprehensions.    Ruin  appeared  impending  and  anddeipair 
inevitable^  though  no  one  could  tell  in  what  precise  ^J^^^ 
form  it  would  come.    The  Greeks  were  in  the  midst  ****"*• 
of  a  hostile  country,  ten  thousand  stadia  from  home, 
surrounded  by  enemies,  blocked  up  by  impassable 
mountains  and  rivers^  without  guides,  without  pro* 
visions,  without  cavalry  to  aid  their  retreat,  without 
generals  to  give  orders.     A  stupor  of  sorrow  and 
conscious  helplessness  seized  upon  all.     Few  came 
to  the  evening  muster;  few  lighted  fires  to  cook 
their  suppers ;  every  man  lay  down  to  rest  where 
he  was ;  yet  no  man  could  sleep,  for  fear,  anguishi 
and  yearning  after  relatives  whom  he  was  never 
again  to  behold  \ 

Amidst  the  many  causes  of  despondency  which 
weighed  down  this  forlorn  army,  there  was  none 
more  serious  than  the  fact,  that  not  a  single  man 
among  them  had  now  either  authority  to  command, 
or  obligation  to  take  the  initiative.  Nor  was  any 
ambitious  candidate  likely  to  volunteer  his  preten- 
sions, at  a  moment  when  the  post  promised  nothing 
but  the  maximum  of  difficulty  as  well  as  of  hazard.  A 
new,  self-kindled  light — and  self-originated  stimulus 
— was  required,  to  vivify  the  embers  of  suspended 
hope  and  action,  in  a  mass  paralysed  for  the  moment, 
but  every  way  capable  of  effort.    And  the  inspiration 

^  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1, 2,  3. 
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now  fell,  happily  for  the  army,  upon  one  in  whom 
a  full  measure  of  soldierly  strength  and  courage 
was  combined  with  the  education  of  an  Athenian,  a 
democrat,  and  a  philosopher. 
First  mp.  It  is  iu  truc  Homcnc  vein,  and  in  something  like 

xe'n^hon  ^  Homcric  language,  that  Xenophon  (to  whom  we  owe 
dreJm  '^®  whole  narrative  of  the  expedition)  describes  his 
dream,  or  the  intervention  of  Oneirus,  sent  by  Zeus, 
from  which  this  renovating  impulse  took  its  rise^ 
Lying  mournful  and  restless  like  his  comrades,  he 
caught  a  short  repose ;  when  he  dreamt  that  he 
heard  thunder,  and  saw  the  burning  thunder-bolt 
fall  upon  his  paternal  house,  which  became  forthwith 
encircled  by  flames.  Awaking,  full  of  terror,  he 
instantly  sprang  up ;  upon  which  the  dream  began 
to  fit  on  and  blend  itself  with  his  waking  thoughts, 
and  with  the  cruel  realities  of  his  position.  His  pious 
and  excited  fancy  generated  a  series  of  shadowy 
analogies.  The  dream  was  sent  by  Zeus^  the  King, 
since  it  was  from  him  that  thunder  and  lightning 
proceeded.  In  one  respect,  the  sign  was  auspicious 
— that  a  great  light  had  appeared  to  him  from  Zeus 
in  the  midst  of  peril  and  suffering.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  alarming,  that  the  house  had  ap- 
peared to  be  completely  encircled  by  flames,  pre- 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1, 4-11.  *Hv  dc  ns  iv  r^  arparla  Scvo^y  *AOfjvaiof, 
ts  oijTt  arparriyhs,  &C. 
Homer,  Uiad,  v.  9 — 

*Hv  dc  Tis  (V  Tpcoccrcrt  Adprfs,  d(l>v(1os,  dfivfjunp, 
*lp€vs  'll<f>aiaToio,  &c. 

Compare  the  description  of  Zeus  sending  Oneirus  to  the  sleeping 
Agamemnon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad. 

'  Respecting  the  value  of  a  sign  from  Zeus  Basileus,  and  the  necessity 
of  conciliating  him,  compare  various  passages  in  the  Cyropaedia,  ii.  4, 19; 
iii.  3,  21 ;  vii.  5,  57. 
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ventiDg  all  egress,  because  this  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  would  remain  confined  where  he  was  in  the 
Persian  dominions,  without  being  able  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  which  hedged  him  in.  Yet  doubtful 
as  the  promise  was,  it  was  still  the  message  of  Zeus 
addressed  to  himself,  serving  as  a  stimulus  to  him 
to  break  through  the  common  stupor  and  take  the 
initiative  movement^  ''Why  am  I  lying  here? 
Night  is  advancing;  at  daybreak  the  enemy  will 
be  on  us,  and  we  shall  be  put  to  death  with  tortures. 
Not  a  man  is  stirring  to  take  measures  of  defence. 
Why  do  I  wait  for  any  man  older  than  myself,  or 
for  any  man  of  a  diflferent  city,  to  begin?" 

With  these  reflections,  interesting  in  themselves  ^  »'™'»- 
and  given  with  Homeric  vivacity,  he  instantly  went  other  cap. 
to  convene  the  lochagi  or  captains  who  had  served  tak^the 
under  his  late  friend  Proxenus.   He  impressed  upon  ippthT* 
them  emphatically  the  necessity  of  standing  forward  "g^^®" 
to  put  the  army  in  a  posture  of  defence.  "  I  cannot 
sleep,  gentlemen ;  neither,  I  presume, can  you,  under 
our  present  perils.     The  enemy  will  be  upon  us  at 
daybreak — prepared  to  kill  us  all  with  tortures,  as 
his  worst  enemies.    For  my  part,  I  rejoice  that  his 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  12,  13.  Il€pi<l>oPos  d*  €v$vs  dtnfy€p$i],  tcalrb  Hvap 
vrj  fiiv  tKptvtv  oyaBhvy  Srri  cV  irovois  tbv  Koi  Kiv^vvois  (l>€os  fUya  cV  ^ihs 

lb€W  Z^^t,  &c *Onotov  fuvTOi  coTft  ^rj  t6  toiovtov  Hvap  Zdciv,  ll$t<m 

iTKoniiv  €K  T&¥  ovfjifiiPTov  fAtTu  t6  6vap,     Tiv€Tai  yhp  rode*  €v0vs  cVctd^ 
dvrfyepOrjf  irpSnov  fUv  ivvola  avr^  cfiTr/fira— >Ti  KardKHfiai  *,  rj  de  vv( 

The  reader  of  Homer  will  readily  recall  various  passages  in  the  Eiad 
and  Odyssey,  wherein  the  like  mental  talk  is  put  into  language  and  ex- 
panded— such  as  Iliad,  xi.  403 — and  several  other  passages  cited  or  re- 
ferred to  in  Colonel  Mure's  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of 
Greece,  ch.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  25  seq. 

A  vision,  of  light  shining  brightly  out  of  a  friendly  house,  counts  for 
a  favourable  sign  (Plutarch,  De  Genio  Socratis,  p.  SS7  C)* 
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flagitious  perjury  has  put  an  end  to  a  truce  by  which 
we  were  the  great  losers ;  a  truce,  under  which  we, 
mindful  of  our  oaths,  have  passed  through  all  the 
rich  possessions  of  the  King,  without  touching  any- 
thing except  what  we  could  purchase  with  our  own 
scanty  means.  Now,  we  have  our  hands  free :  all 
these  rich  spoils  stand  between  us  and  him,  as  prizes 
for  the  better  man.  The  gods,  who  preside  over 
the  match,  will  assuredly  be  on  the  side  of  U8,  who 
have  kept  our  oaths  in  spite  of  strong  temptations, 
against  these  perjurers.  Moreover,  our  bodies  are 
more  enduring,  and  our  spirit  more  gallant,  than 
theirs.  They  are  easier  to  wound,  and  easier  to 
kill,  than  we  are,  under  the  same  favour  of  the  gods 
as  we  experienced  at  Kunaxa. 

**  Probably  others  also  are  feeling  just  as  we  feel. 
But  let  us  not  wait  for  any  one  else  to  come  as 
monitors  to  us :  let  us  take  the  lead,  and  commu- 
nicate the  stimulus  of  honour  to  others.  Do  you 
show  yourselves  now  the  best  among  the  lochages — 
more  worthy  of  being  generals  than  the  generals 
themselves.  Begin  at  once,  and  I  desire  only  to  fol- 
low you.  But  if  you  order  me  into  the  front  rank, 
I  shall  obey  without  pleading  my  youth  as  an  ex- 
cuse— accounting  myself  to  be  of  complete  maturity, 
when  the  purpose  is  to  save  myself  from  ruin\" 

All  the  captains  who  heard  Xenophon  cordially 
concurred  in  his  suggestion,  and  desired  him  to 
take  the  lead  in  executing  it.  One  captain  alone — 
ApoUonides,  speaking  in  the  Boeotian  dialect — ^pro- 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  16-25. 

''  Yel  imperatore,  vel  milite,  me  utemini "  (Sallttst,  Bellum  Catilinar. 
C.20). 
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tested  against  it  as  insane;  enlarging  upon  their 
desperate  position,  and  insisting  upon  submission 
to  the  King,  as  the  only  chance  of  safety.  **  How 
(replied  Xenophon)  ?  Have  you  forgotten  the  cour* 
teous  treatment  which  we  received  from  the  Persians 
in  Babylonia,  when  we  replied  to  their  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  our  arms  by  showing  a  bold  front  ? 
Do  not  you  see  the  miserable  fate  which  has  befallen 
Klearchus,  when  he  trusted  himself  unarmed  in 
their  hands,  in  reliance  on  their  oaths  ?  And  yet 
you  scout  our  exhortations  to  resistance,  again  ad- 
vising us  to  go  and  plead  for  indulgence  I  My 
friends,  such  a  Greek  as  this  man,  disgraces  not 
only  his  own  city,  but  all  Greece  besides.  Let  us 
banish  him  from  our  counsels,  cashier  him,  and 
make  a  slave  of  him  to  carry  baggage." — **  Nay 
(observed  Agasias  of  Stymphalus),  the  man  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Greece :  I  myself  have  seen  his 
ears  bored,  like  a  true  Lydian."  ApoUonides  was 
degraded  accordingly  \ 

Xenophon  with  the  rest  then  distributed  them- 
selves in  order  to  bring  together  the  chief  remaining 
officers  in  the  army,  who  were  presently  convened, 
to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred.     The  senior 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1^  26-30.  It  would  appear  from  the  words  of 
Xenophon  that  ApoUonides  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  held  faint«> 
hearted  language  (v7rofidkaKii6fji€Poi,  ii.  1,  14)  in  the  conversation  with 
Phalinus  shortly  after  the  death  of  Cyrus.  Hence  Xenophon  tells  him, 
that  this  is  the  second  time  of  his  offering  such  advice — -*A  oif  ndpra 
c2d«r,  Tovs  fA€v  Q^vvaaBoi  MXevovras  ^Xvapciv  <^r,  irct^fii/  dc  iraXiy 
Kt\€V(is  I6vrag; 

This  helps  to  explain  the  contempt  and  rigour  with  which  Xenophon 
here  treats  him.  Nothing  indeed  could  be  more  deplorable,  under  the 
actual  circumstances,  than  for  a  man  *'  to  show  his  acuteness  by  sum- 
ming up  the  perils  around."  See  the  remarkable  speech  of  Demosthenes 
at  Pylos  (Thucyd.  iv.  10). 
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captain  of  the  earlier  body  uext  desired  Xenophon  to 
repeat  to  this  larger  body  the  topics  upon  which  he 
had  just  before  been  insisting.  Xenophon  obeyed, 
enlarging  yet  more  emphatically  on  the  situation , 
perilous,  yet  not  without  hope — on  the  proper 
measures  to  be  taken — and  especially  on  the  neces- 
sity that  they,  the  chief  officers  remaining,  should 
put  themselves  forward  prominently,  first  fix  upon 
effective  commanders,  then  afterwards  submit  the 
names  to  be  confirmed  by  the  army,  accompanied 
with  suitable  exhortations  and  encouragement.  His 
speech  was  applauded  and  welcomed,  especially  by 
the  Lacedaemonian  general  Cheirisophus,  who  had 
joined  Cyrus  with  a  body  of  700  hoplites  at  Issus 
in  Kilikia.  Cbeirisophus  urged  the  captains  to 
retire  forthwith,  and  agree  upon  their  commanders 
instead  of  the  four  who  had  been  seized  ;  after  which 
the  herald  must  be  summoned,  and  the  entire 
body  of  soldiers  convened  without  delay.  Accord- 
ingly Timasion  of  Dardanus  was  chosen  instead  of 
Klearchus ;  Xanthikl^s  in  place  of  Sokrates ;  Klea- 
nor  in  place  of  Agias ;  Philesius  in  place  of  Menon ; 
and  Xenophon  instead  of  Proxenus^  The  captains, 
who  had  served  under  each  of  the  departed  gene- 
rals, separately  chose  a  successor  to  the  captain 
thus  promoted.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  five 
now  chosen  were  not  the  only  generals  in  the  camp; 
thus  for  example,  Cbeirisophus  had  the  command 
of  his  own  separate  division,  and  there  may  have 
been  one  or  two  others  similarly  placed.  But  it 
was  now  necessary  for  all  the  generals  to  form  a 
Board  and  act  in  concert. 

^  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  36-46. 
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At  daybreak  the  newly  constituted  Board  of  gene-  The  anny  !• 
rals  placed  proper  outposts  in  advance,  and  then  general  as- 
convened  the  army  in  general  assembly,  in  order  I^h  of 
that  the  new  appointments  might  be  submitted  and  ^"^''^^n* 
confirmed.     As  soon  as  this  had  been  done,  proba- 
bly on  the  proposition  of  Cheirisophus  (who  had 
been  in  command  before),  that  general  addressed  a 
few  words  of  exhortation  and  encouragement  to  the 
soldiers.     He  was  followed  by  Kleanor,  who  deli- 
vered, with  the  like  brevity,  an  earnest  protest 
against  the  perfidy  of  Tissaphernes  and  Ariseus. 
Both  of  them  left  to  Xenophon  the  task,  alike  im- 
portant and  arduous  at  this  moment  of  despondency, 
of  setting  forth  the  case  at  length, — working  up 
the/eelings  of  the  soldiers  to  that  pitch  of  resolution 
which  the  emergency  required, — and  above  all  ex- 
tinguishing all  those  inclinations  to  acquiesce  in 
new  treacherous  proposals  from  the  enemy,  which  the 
perils  of  the  situation  would  be  likely  to  suggest. 

Xenophon  had  equipped  himself  in  his  finest  mi-  Favourable 
litary  costume  at  this  his  first  official  appearance  fi^7man 
before  the  army,  when  the  scales  seemed  to,  tremble  •'^**""^* 
between  life  and  death.     Taking  up  the  protest  of 
Kleanor  against  the  treachery  of  the  Persians,  he 
insisted  that  any  attempt  to  enter  into  convention 
or  trust  with  such  liars,  would  be  utter  ruin — but 
that  if  energetic  resolution  were  taken  to  deal  with 
them  only  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  punish 
their  misdeeds,  there  was  good  hope  of  the  favour 
of  the  gods  and  of  ultimate  preservation.     As  he 
pronounced  this  last  word,  one  of  the  soldiers  near 
him  happened  to  sneeze.     Immediately  the  whole 
armyaround  shouted withone  accord  the  accustomed 
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invocation  to  Zeus  the  Preserver ;  and  Xenophon, 
taking  up  the  accident,  continued — *'  Since,  gen* 
tlemen,  this  omen  from  Zeus  the  Preserver  has 
appeared  at  the  instant  when  we  were  talking  about 
preservation,  let  us  here  vow  to  offer  the  preserving 
sacrifice  to  that  god,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sacri* 
fice  to  the  remaining  gods  as  well  as  we  can,  in  the 
first  friendly  country  which  we  may  reach.  Let 
every  man  who  agrees  with  me,  holdup  his  band." 
All  held  up  their  hands  :  all  then  joined  in  the  vow, 
and  shouted  the  paean. 
EDcoura-  This  accident,  so  dexterously  turned  to  profit  by 
^fted^on  the  rhetorical  skill  of  Xenophon,  was  eminently 
Jhon^  beneficial  in  raising  the  army  out  of  the  depression 
which  weighed  them  down,  and  in  disposing  them 
to  listen  to  his  animating  appeal.  Repeating  his 
assurances  that  the  gods  were  on  their  side,  and 
hostile  to  their  perjured  enemy,  be  recalled  to  their 
memory  the  great  invasions  of  Greece  by  Darius 
and  Xerxes, — how  the  vast  hosts  of  Persia  had  been 
disgracefully  repelled.  The  army  had  shown  them* 
selves  on  the  field  of  Kunaxa  worthy  of  such  fore- 
fathers ;  and  they  would  for  the  future  be  yet  bolder, 
knowing  by  that  battle  of  what  stuff  the  Persians 
were  made.  As  for  Ari8eus  and  his  troops,  aUke 
traitors  and  cowards,  their  desertion  was  rather  a 
gain  than  a  loss.  The  enemy  were  superior  in 
horsemen:  but  men  on  horseback  were  after  all 
only  men,  half  occupied  in  the  fear  of  losing  their 
seats, — incapable  of  prevaiUng  against  infantry  firm 
on  the  ground, — and  only  better  able  to  run  away. 
Now  that  the  satrap  refused  to  furnish  them  with 
provisions  to  buy,  they  on  their  side  were  released 
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from  their  covenant >  and  would  take  provisions 
without  buying.  Then  as  to  the  rivers ;  those  were 
Indeed  difficult  to  be  crossed,  in  the  middle  of  their 
course;  but  the  army  would  march  up  to  their 
sources,  and  could  then  pass  them  without  wetting 
the  knee.  Or  indeed,  the  Greeks  might  renounce 
the  idea  of  retreat,  and  establish  themselves  perma- 
nently in  the  King's  own  country,  defying  all  his 
force,  like  the  Mysians  and  Pisidians.  ''If  (said 
Xenophon)  we  plant  ourselves  here  at  our  ease  in 
a  rich  country,  with  these  tall,  stately,  and  beautiful 
Median  and  Persian  women  for  our  companions^ — 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  25, 

'AXXA  yhp  dcdoaea  firj,  ftv  Arra^  fuid«i>fi€y  dpyol  Qv,  «eal  hf  a(f>66voii 
fiiort{f€t»,  Koi  tA.f)b»v  TV  fcol  Il€p<r&y  KaXais  ical  fitydXait  yvvai(X 
ical  wapS4vois  SfiiXtiv,  fi^  &av€p  ol  XwT6Kf>ayoif  hrtXaBttfuBa  rtjs 
oXKad€  6dov. 

Hippokrates  (Be  ASre,  Locis,  et  Aquis,  c.  12)  compares  the  physical 
chancteiistics  of  Asiatics  and  Europeans,  noticing  the  ample,  full- 
grown,  rounded,  voluptuous,  but  inactive,  forms  of  the  fir8t,^^is  con- 
trasted with  the  more  compact,  muscular,  and  vigorous,  t3rpe  of  the 
second,  trained  for  movement,  action,  and  endurance. 

Dio  Chrysostom  has  a  curious  passage,  in  reference  to  the  Persian 
preference  for  eunuchs  as  slaves,  remarking  that  they  admired  even  in 
nudes  an  approach  to  the  t3rpe  of  feminine  beauty — ^their  eyes  and 
tastes  being  under  the  influence  only  of  aphrodisiac  ideas ;  whereas  the 
Greeks,  accustomed  to  the  constant  training  and  naked  exercises  of  the 
pakestra,  boys  competing  with  boys  and  youths  with  youths,  had  their 
associations  of  the  male  beauty  attracted  towards  active  power  and 
graceful  motion. 

Ov  yap  <f>av€phv,  Sri  ol  Xl€p<rcu  tvvovxov^  hroiouv  rohs  icaXovs,  (ijr<os 
alrois  c»s  luSiXXioTOi  Sxri;  Toaovrov  hui^p€iv  foyro  np6s  ic£KXof  t6  &rfXv 
trxjibhiw  Kol  ndrrts  ol  fidp^apoi,  duk  r^  fi6vov  rii  a(l>po6i<na  twonif,  Ko- 
KMivoi  yvvauths  ciSor  nipiriBeao'i  roTr  ^ppeo'iv,  ^fXXcar  S"  ovk  tiriaravrai 
€pq»'  T(ra>ff  dc  kclI  ^  rpo(f>^  OATia  rots  Hepacust  rf  f^^XP^  noXXov  Tp€<f>€'' 
irBai  {m6  r«  yvmix&p  icai  tvvoCx^y  t&p  npttrfitrripioif*  natdas  di  iktrh 
woA^^,  col  p/tipoKia  p/trh  ii€ip(udwf  pJj  now  <rvp€ipai,  p^di  yvpvovoBai 
cV  naXaiarpais  Ka\  yvpyaalois,  &c.  (Orat.  xxi.  p.  270). 

Compare  Euripides,  Bacchse,  447  seq, ;  and  the  Epigram  of  Strato 
in  the  Anthologia,  zzziv.  fol.  ii.  p.  367  ftiundc. 
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Great  Im* 
pression 
produced 
by  his 
apeech— 
the  army 
confirm  the 
new  gene- 
rals pro- 
posed. 


we  shall  be  only  too  ready,  like  the  Lotophagi,  to 
forget  our  way  home.  We  ought  first  to  go  back 
to  Greece,  and  tell  our  countrymen  that  if  they 
remain  poor,  it  is  their  own  fault,  when  there  are 
rich  settlements  in  this  country  awaiting  all  who 
choose  to  come,  and  who  have  courage  to  seize 
them.  Let  us  burn  our  baggage- waggons  and  tents, 
and  carry  with  us  nothing  but  what  is  of  the  strictest 
necessity.  Above  all  things,  let  us  maintain  order, 
discipline,  and  obedience  to  the  commanders,  upon 
which  our  entire  hope  of  safety  depends.  Let  every 
man  promise  to  lend  his  hand  to  the  commanders  in 
punishing  any  disobedient  individuals ;  and  let  us 
thus  show  the  enemy  that  we  have  ten  thousand 
persons  like  Klearchus,  instead  of  that  one  whom 
they  have  so  perfidiously  seized.  Now  is  the  time 
for  action.  If  any  man,  however  obscure,  has  any 
thing  better  to  suggest,  let  him  come  forward  and 
state  it ;  for  we  have  all  but  one  object — the  com- 
mon safety." 

It  appears  that  no  one  else  desired  to  say  a  word, 
and  that  the  speech  of  Xenophon  gave  unqualified 
satisfaction ;  for  when  Cheirisophus  put  the  ques* 
tion,  that  the  meeting  should  sanction  his  recom* 
mendations,  and  finally  elect  the  new  generals  pro- 
posed—every man  held  up  his  hand.  Xenophon 
then  moved  that  the  army  should  break  up  imme- 
diately, and  march  to  some  well-stored  villages, 
rather  more  than  two  miles  distant ;  that  the  march 
should  be  in  a  hollow  oblong,  with  the  baggage  in 
the  centre ;  that  Cheirisophus,  as  a  Lacedaemonian, 
should  lead  the  van ;  while  Kleanor,  and  the  other 
senior  officers,  would  command  on  each  flank, — 
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and  himself  with  Timasion,  as  the  two  youngest  of 
the  generals,  would  lead  the  rear-guard. 

This  proposition  was  at  once  adopted,  and  the  as-  <>reat  as. 
sembly  broke  up  ;  proceeding  forthwith  to  destroy,  acquire/ 
or  distribute  among  one  another,  every  man's  su-  araVa* 
perfluous  baggage — and  then  to  take  their  morning  xJ^oph^n 
meal  previous  to  the  march.  —qaaiidea 

'■  ,  whereby  he 

The  scene  just  described  is  interesting  and  illus-  obtained  it. 
trative  in  more  than  one  point  of  view^    It  exhibits 
that  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  persuasive  dis- 
course which  formed  so  marked  a  feature  in  the 
Grecian  character — a  resurrection  of  the  collective 
body  out  of  the  depth  of  despair,  under  the  exhor- 
tation of  one  who  had  no  established  ascendency, 
nor  anything  to  recommend  him,  except  his  intelli- 
gence, his  oratorical  power,  and  his  community  of 
interest  with  themselves.     Next,  it  manifests,  still 
more  strikingly,  the  superiority  of  Athenian  train- 
ing as  compared  with  that  of  other  parts  of  Greece. 
Cheirisophus  had  not  only  been  before  in  office  as 
one  of  the  generals,  but  was  also  a  native  of  Sparta, 
whose  supremacy  and  name  was  at  that  moment  all- 
powerful  :  Kleanor  had  been  before,  not  indeed  a 
general,  but  a  lochage,  or  one  in  the  second  rank  of 
officers  : — he  was  an  elderly  man — and  he  was  an 
Arcadian,  while  more  than  the  numerical  half  of 
the  army  consisted  of  Arcadians   and   Achaeans. 
Either  of  these  two  therefore,  and  various  others  be- 
sides, enjoyed  a  sort  of  prerogative,  or  established 
starting-point,  for  taking  the  initiative  in  reference 

'  A  very  meagre  abstract  is  given  by  Diodorus,  of  that  which  passed 
after  the  seizure  of  the  generals  (xiv.  27).  He  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  Xenophon  on  this  occasion,  nor  indeed  throughout  all  his  ac- 
count of  the  march. 
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to  the  dispirited  army.  But  Xenophon  was  com- 
paratively a  young  man^  with  little  military  expe- 
rience : — he  was  not  an  officer  at  all,  either  in  the 
first  or  second  grade,  but  simply  a  volunteer,  com- 
panion of  Proxenus : — he  was  moreover  a  native  of 
Athens,  a  city  at  that  time  unpopular  among  the 
great  body  of  Greeks,  and  especially  of  Peloponne- 
sians,  with  whom  her  recent  long  war  had  been 
carried  on.  Not  only  therefore  he  had  no  advan- 
tages compared  with  others,  but  he  was  under  po- 
sitive disadvantages.  He  had  nothing  to  start  with 
except  his  personal  qualities  and  previous  training ; 
in  spite  of  which  we  find  him  not  merely  the  prime 
mover,  but  also  the  ascendent  person  for  whom  the 
others  make  way.  In  him  are  exempUfied  those 
peculiarities  of  Athens,  attested  not  less  by  the 
denunciation  of  her  enemies  than  by  the  pane- 
gyric of  her  own  citizens \ — spontaneous  and  for- 
ward impulse,  as  well  in  conception  as  in  execution 
— confidenceunder  circumstances  which  made  others 

'  Compare  the  hostile  speech  of  the  Corinthian  envoy  at  Sparta, 
prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  the  eulogistic  funeral  oration  of 
Perikles,  in  the  second  year  of  that  war  (Thucyd.  i.  70,  71;  ii.  39,  40). 

02  ii€v  y€  {(l(r\),  P€(aT€po7roto\  (description  of  the  Athenians  by  the 
Corinthian  speaker)  kqI  iirivorfaai  6$€ii  Ka\  cVcrcXco-ai  ^py^  ^  Ay 
ypStaiv*  vficif  dc  (Lacedsemonians),  ra  xmdpxpvrd  re  a'»(€ip  k<u  cirtyvM- 
pcu  fiTjfifP,  Koi  tpytf  ovde  ravayKcua  i^iKtadcu.  KZ6ii  dc,  oi  ficv,  Koi  iraph 
tvpcLiup  Tokyajrai  «eal  napii  ypwfujp  KtvdvP€vrai  Koi  rir<  rois  dfivoif  mX' 
nid€s'  r6  dc  vfjmpop,  rrjs  re  ^vpdfittas  evdca  npa(ai,  rrjg  re  yp^fufs  fu^de 
roi£  ptPcdoii  TriOTeCa-ai,  rStp  re  deu^wv  fiTi^ewort  oUaBai  diroXvSria-ca-Bcu. 
Koi  fXTjP  Koi  SoKPOi  irp6s  vfuts  fuKkrjrat,  ical  dTrodfjfiTfral  irp6s  Mrffurrd" 
rovff,  &c. 

Again,  in  the  oration  of  Perikles — Kal  avrot  ijroi  KpipofA€P  fj  Mv- 
fiovfieBa  opBw  rh  irpdyfiara,  ov  rovr  \6yovs  roiis  tpyois  pkafirjp  ^ywfte- 
poi,  dXKa  fATf  irpodUkixBijpal  fioXXop  \6yfo,  npSrepop  fj  errl  A  l^i  tfpy^ 
f\6*ip.  Aia<f>€p6pT9is  fup  d^  KCLi  T6d€  €xofifP,  &a'T€  ToXfi^p  T€  oi  ovrol 
/idXio-ra  Kal  irtpl  &i»  ^irix^iprja-ofAtp  eVXoy/fe<r^ai*  t  roit  SkXois 
dfiadia  fi€P  Opd<roi,  Xoyiafths  dc  6kpop,  <f>€p€i. 
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despair — persuasive  discourse  and  publicity  of  dis- 
cussion, made  subservient  to  practical  business,  so 
as  at  once  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence,  and  stimu- 
late the  active  zeal,  of  the  multitude.  Such  pecu- 
liarities stood  out  more  remarkably  from  being  con- 
trasted with  the  opposite  qualities  in  Spartans — 
mistrust  in  conception,  slackness  in  execution, 
secrecy  in  counsel,  silent  and  passive  obedience. 
Though  Spartans  and  Athenians  formed  the  two 
extremities  of  the  scale,  other  Greeks  stood  nearer 
on  this  point  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 
If,  even  in  that  encouraging  autumn  which  followed  ComWna- 

,  A    ,         .  ,        tion  of  elo- 

immediately  upon  the  great  Athenian  catastrophe  quence  and 
before  Syracuse,  the  inertia  of  Sparta  could  not  be  ^th  so"-** 
stirred  into  vigorous  action  without  the  vehemence  ^^!:^^ 
of  the  Athenian  Alkibiades — much  more  was  it  ne-  *»"*^«'^y- 
cessary  under  the  depressing  circumstances  which 
now  overclouded  the  unofficered  Grecian  army,  that 
an  Athenian  bosom  should  be  found  as  the  source 
of  new  life  and  impulse.     Nor  would  any  one,  pro- 
bably, except  an  Athenian,  either  have  felt  or  obeyed 
the  promptings  to  stand  forward  as  a  volunteer  at 
that  moment,  when  there  was  every  motive  to  de- 
cline responsibility,  and  no  special  duty  to  impel  him. 
But  if  by  chance,  a  Spartan  or  an  Arcadian  had 
been  found  thus  forward,  he  would  have  been  desti- 
tute of  such  talents  as  would  enable  him  to  work  on 
the  minds  of  others* — of  that  flexibility,  resource, 

1  Compare  the  observations  of  Perikles,  in  his  last  speech  to  the 
Athenians,  about  the  inefficiency  of  the  best  thoughts,  if  a  man  had  not 
the  power  of  setting  them  forth  in  an  impressiTC  manner  (Thucyd.  ii.  60) . 
Kocroi    €fiol  ToiovTfp  avdpl    6pyi(€<rd€,  ts  ovd€v6s  otofuu   ifaac^p   €lvat 

yvStval  T€  TO  dfovra  Kal  ipfiP€va-aiTavray<f)ik6fro\isT€Ka\xpVH^'' 
rmp  Kpeirroov  6  re  yhp  yvovs  Koi  firj  a'a<f>a>s  didd^as,  iv  i<r^  KCii  tl  p,^ 

The  philosopher  and  the  statesman  at  Athens  here  hold  the  same 
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familiarity  with  the  temper  and  movements  of  an  as- 
sembled crowd  y  power  of  enforcing  the  essential  views 
an;l  touching  the  opportune  chords,  which  Athenian 
democratical  training  imparted.  Even  Brasidas  and 
GylippuSy  individual  Spartans  of  splendid  merit,  and 
equal  or  superior  to  Xenophon  in  military  resource, 
would  not  have  combined  with  it  that  political  and 
rhetorical  accomplishment  which  the  position  of  the 
latter  demanded.  Obvious  as  the  wisdom  of  his 
propositions  appears,  each  of  them  is  left  to  him 
not  only  to  initiate,  but  to  enforce :  Cheirisophus 
and  Kleanor,  after  a  few  words  of  introduction,  con- 
sign to  him  the  duty  of  working  up  the  minds  of 
the  army  to  the  proper  pitch. 

How  well  he  performed  this,  may  be  seen  by  his 
speech  to  the  army,  which  bears  in  its  general  tenor 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  Perikles  ad- 
dressed to  the  Athenian  public  in  the  second  year 
of  the  war,  at  the  moment  when  the  miseries  of  the 
epidemic,  combined  with  those  of  invasion,  had 
driven  them  almost  to  despair.  It  breathes  a  strain 
of  exaggerated  confidence,  and  an  undervaluing  of  real 
dangers,  highly  suitable  for  the  occasion,  but  which 
neither  Perikles  nor  Xenophon  would  have  employed 
at  any  other  moment \     Throughout  the  whole  of 

language.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sokrates — fi6vovs  d(u>vs  cZImu  rifujf 
Toifs  tl66Tas  ra  btovra,  xai  ipni]V€v<rai  dvvafi€Povs  (Xenoph. 
Mem.  i.  2, 52). 

A  gtriking  passage  in  the  funeral  haningue  of  Lysias  (Orat.  ii.  £pitaph. 
8.  19)  sets  forth  the  prevalent  idea  of  the  Athenian  democracy — autho- 
ritative law^  with  persuasive  and  instructive  speech,  as  superseding  mu- 
tual violence  {p6fws  and  \6yos,  as  the  antithesis  of  /3ia).  Compare  a 
similar  sentiment  in  Jsokrates  (Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  53-56). 

>  See  the  speech  of  Perikles  (Thuc.  ii.  60-64).  He  justifies  the 
boastful  tone  of  it,  by  the  unwonted  depression  against  which  he  had 
to  contend  on  the  part  of  his  hearers — ArjXaxrta  dc  koi  t6^  S  fwi  doiccirv 
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his  speech,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  acci- 
dental sneeze  near  at  hand  which  interrupted  the 
beginning  of  it,  Xenophon  displayed  that  skill  and 
practice  in  dealing  with  a  numerous  audience,  and 
a  given  situation,  which  characterised  more  or  less 
every  educated  Athenian.  Other  Greeks,  Lacedae* 
monians  or  Arcadians,  could  act,  with  bravery  and 
in  concert ;  but  the  Athenian  Xenophon  was  among 
the  few  who  could  think,  speak,  and  act,  with  equal 
efficiency  \  It  was  this  tripartite  accomplishment 
which  an  aspiring  youth  was  compelled  to  set 
before  himself  as  an  aim,  in  the  democracy  of 
Athens,  and  which  the  Sophists  as  well  as  the  de- 
mocratical  institutions,  both  of  them  so  hardly 
depreciated,  helped  and  encouraged  him  to  acquire. 
It  was  this  tripartite  accomplishment,  the  exclusive 
possession  of  which,  in  spite  of  constant  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  Boeotian  officers  and  comrades  of 
Proxenus!,  elevated  Xenophon  into  the  most  ascend- 

o0r  adrol  ir^orv  €v6vfifiBrjyai  xmdpxop  v/uv  fity€6ovf  ntpi  ^s  rr^p  dpxrfp 
oCt  iyct  iv  rois  trph  X&yoif,  o^d*  Av  pvp  i^Pl^^f^^^  KOfiir€abt<rT€pap 
^XOPTi  T^p  npoa-noifjo'ip,  €l  firj  KarairtnXrfyfiipovs  vfiag   naph 

This  is  also  the  proper  exphination  of  Xenophon's  tone. 

'  In  a  passage  cdT  the  Cyropiedia  (v.  5, 46),  Xenophon  sets  forth  in  a 
striking  manner  the  combination  of  the  \*ktik6s  kcu  irpaicnKSs — *Q(nrep 
Koi  Srap  fidx^trBai  dtfj,  6  trXtiaravt  x^H^^^^y-^^'^^  aXKip^aros  do^^croi 
€lpai,  ovrco  fcal  Stop  Treio'ai  d€u,  6  irXciarovr  6p.oyp&fAOpas  riyXp  Troi^o-av 
otros  diKoUas  h¥  \€KriK&Taros  kqX  irpaKTiK&rarog  Kpipovro  &p  thai, 
M^  iUptoi  »s  \6yop  ^/iiv  tiridti^ofitpoi,  olop  &p  ttnoirt  irp6s 
€Ka<rrop  avr&Pf  tovto  ficXf  rare — •dkX  4or  rovs  ntntiafitpovs  v<l>* 
iKdirTo\v  drfXovs  iaofitpovs  ols  iip  irpdrTtixriP,  ovrci  irapatrKtva' 
CntrBt. 

In  describing  the  duties  of  a  EUpparch  or  commander  of  the  cavalry^ 
Xenophon  alto  insists  upon  the  importance  of  persuasive  speech,  as  a 
means  of  keeping  up  the  active  obedience  of  the  soldiers — Eir  y«  /x^y 
TO  txmttBtis  tlvai  rovs  dpxofupovs,  yJya  fitp  kcu  r6  \6y€^  dibdaKtiv,  6<ra 
ayaB^  tfpi  cV  r^  ir€iS<ipx«iP*  &c.  (Xen.  Mag.  £q.  i.  24). 

'  See  Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  6,  25. 
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ent  person  of  the  Cyreian  army,  from  the  present 
moment  until  the  time  when  it  broke  up, — as  will 
be  seen  in  the  subsequent  history. 

I  think  it  the  more  necessary  to  notice  this  fact, — 
that  the  accomplishments  whereby  Xenophon  leaped 
on  a  sudden  into  such  extraordinary  ascendency,  and 
rendered  such  eminent  service  to  his  army,  were 
accomplishments  belonging  in  an  especial  manner  to 
the  Athenian  democracy  and  education — because 
Xenophon  himself  has  throughout  his  writings  treated 
Athens  not  merely  without  the  attachment  of  a  citi- 
zen, but  with  feelings  more  like  the  positive  antipa- 
thy of  an  exile.  His  sympathies  are  all  in  favour 
of  the  perpetual  drill,  the  mechanical  obedience,  the 
secret  government  proceedings,  the  narrow  and  pre- 
scribed range  of  ideas,  the  silent  and  deferential  de- 
meanour, the  methodical,  though  tardy,  action — of 
Sparta.  Whatever  may  be  the  justice  of  his  pre- 
ference, certain  it  is,  that  the  qualities  whereby  he 
was  himself  enabled  to  contribute  so  much  both  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Cyreian  army,  and  to  his  own  re- 
putation— were  Athenian  far  more  than  Spartan. 

While  the  Grecian  army,  after  sanctioning  the 
propositions  of  Xenophon,  were  taking  their  morn- 
ing meal  before  they  commenced  their  march, 
Mithridates,  one  of  the  Persians  previously  attached 
to  Cyrus,  appeared  with  a  few  horsemen  on  a  mis- 
sion of  pretended  friendship.  But  it  was  isoon  found 
out  that  his  purposes  were  treacherous,  and  that  he 
came  merely  to  seduce  individual  soldiers  to  deser- 
tion— with  a  few  of  whom  he  succeeded.  Accor- 
dingly, the  resolution  was  taken  to  admit  no  more 
heralds  or  envoys. 

Disembarrassed  of  superfluous  baggage,  and  re- 


Chap.  LXX.]  THET  CROSS  THE  ZAB.  1 19 

freshed,  the  army  now  crossed  the  Great  Zab  River,  The  Greeks 

,  cross  the 

and  pursued  their  march  on  the  other  side,  having  zabandre- 
their  baggage  and  attendants  in  the  centre,  and  maTchlh^ 
Cheirisophus  leading  the  van,  with  a  select  body  [h^'pewian 
of  300  hoplites\  As  no  mention  is  made  of  a  ^'^''^^'y- 
bridge,  we  are  to  presume  that  they  forded  the 
river, — which  furnishes  a  ford  (according  to  Mr. 
Ainsworth),  still  commonly  used,  at  a  place  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  miles  from  its  junction  with 
the  Tigris.  When  they  had  got  a  little  way  for- 
ward, Mithridates  again  appeared  with  a  few  hun- 
dred cavalry  and  bowmen.  He  approached  them 
like  a  friend ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  near  enough, 
suddenly  began  to  harass  the  rear  with  a  shower 
of  missiles.  What  surprises  us  most,  is,  that  the 
Persians,  with  their  very  numerous  force,  made  no 
attempt  to  hinder  them  from  crossing  so  very  con- 
siderable a  river  ;  for  Xenophon  estimates  the  Zab 
at  400  feet  broad, — and  this  seems  below  the  state- 
ment of  modern  travellers,  who  inform  us  that  it 
contains  not  much  less  water  than  the  Tigris ;  and 
though  usually  deeper  and  narrower,  cannot  be 
much  narrower  at  any  fordable  place^.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  that  the  Persians,  habitually  marching 
in  advance  of  the  Greeks,  must  have  reached  the 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  3«  6 ;  iii.  5, 43. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5,  1.  Ainsworth,  TraTeU  and  Researdies  in  Asia 
Minor,  &c.  vol.  ii.  ch.  44.  p.  327 ;  also  his  Trarels  in  the  Track  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  p.  119-134. 

Professor  Koch,  who  speaks  with  personal  knowledge  both  of  Armenia 
and  of  the  region  east  of  the  Tigris,  observes  truly  that  the  Great  Zab 
is  the  only  point  (east  of  the  Tigris)  which  Xenophon  assigns  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  capable  of  distinct  local  identification.  He  also  ob- 
serves, here  as  elsewhere,  that  the  number  of  parasangs  specified  by 
Xenophon  is  essentially  delusive  as  a  measure  of  distance  (Zug  der 
Zehn  Tausend,  p.  64). 
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river  first,  and  were  therefore  id  possession  of  the 
crossing,  whether  bridge  or  ford.  Though  on  the 
watch  for  every  opportunity  of  perfidy,  Tissaphemes 
did  not  dare  to  resist  the  Greeks,  even  in  the  most 
advantageous  position,  and  ventured  only  upon 
sending  Mithridates  to  harass  the  rear ;  which  he 
executed  with  considerable  effect.  The  bowmen 
and  darters  of  the  Greeks,  few  in  number,  were  at 
the  same  time  inferior  to  those  of  the  Persians ;  and 
when  Xenophon  employed  his  rear  guard,  hoplites 
and  peltasts,  to  charge  and  repel  them,  he  not  only 
could  never  overtake  any  one,  but  suffered  much  in 
getting  back  to  rejoin  his  own  main  body.  Even 
when  retiring,  the  Persian  horseman  could  discharge 
his  arrow  or  cast  his  javelin  behind  him  with  effect ; 
a  dexterity  which  the  Parthians  exhibited  afterwards 
still  more  signally,  and  which  the  Persian  horsemen 
of  the  present  day  parallel  with  their  carbines.  This 
was  the  first  experience  which  the  Greeks  had  of 
marching  under  the  harassing  attack  of  cavalry. 
Even  the  small  detachment  of  Mithridates  greatly 
delayed  their  progress ;  so  that  they  accomplished 
little  more  than  two  miles,  reaching  the  villages  in 
the  evening,  with  many  wounded,  and  much  dis- 
couragement ^ 
of  JhJ*"^  *  Thank  Heaven,"  (said  Xenophon  in  the  even- 

Greeks  ing,  whcu  Chcirisophus  reproached  him  for  impru- 
marching  dcucc  iu  quitting  the  main  body  to  charge  cavalry, 
attacks  of  whom  yet  he  could  not  reach),  '*  Thank  Heaven,  that 
suc^^m'  ^^^  enemies  attacked  us  with  a  small  detachment 
fak^r^'**"*  only,  and  not  with  their  great  numbers.  They  have 
given  us  a  valuable  lesson,  without  doing  us  any 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  S,  9. 
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serious  harm.V  Profiting  by  the  lesson,  the  Greek 
leaders  organized  during  the  night  and  during  the 
halt  of  the  next  day,  a  small  body  of  fifty  cavalry ; 
with  200  Rhodian  slingers,  whose  slings,  furnished 
with  leaden  bullets,  both  carried  farther  and  struck 
harder  than  those  of  the  Persians  hurling  large 
stones.  On  the  ensuing  morning,  they  started  before 
daybreak,  since  there  lay  in  their  way  a  ravine  difii- 
cult  to  pass.  They  found  the  ravine  undefended 
(according  to  the  usual  stupidity  of  Persian  pro- 
ceedings), but  when  they  had  got  nearly  a  mile 
beyond  it,  Mithridates  reappeared  in  pursuit  with 
a  body  of  4000  horsemen  and  darters.  Confident 
from  his  achievement  of  the  preceding  day,  he  had 
promised  with  a  body  of  that  force,  to  deliver  the 
Greeks  into  the  bands  of  the  satrap.  But  the  latter 
were  now  better  prepared.  As  soon  as  he  began 
to  attack  them,  the  trumpet  sounded, — and  forth- 
with the  horsemen,  slingers,  and  darters,  issued 
forth  to  charge  the  Persians,  sustained  by  the  hop- 
lites  in  the  rear.  So  effective  was  the  charge,  that 
the  Persians  fled  in  dismay,  notwithstanding  their 
superiority  in  number ;  whUe  the  ravine  so  impeded 
their  flight  that  many  of  them  were  slain,  and  eigh- 
teen prisoners  made.  The  Greek  soldiers  of  their 
own  accord  mutilated  the  dead  bodies,  in  order  to 
strike  terror  into  the  enemyV  At  the  end  of  the 
day's  march  they  reached  the  Tigris,  near  the  de- 
serted city  of  Larissa,  the  vast,  massive,  and  lofty 
brick  walls  of  which  (25  feet  in  thickness,  100  feet 
high,  seven  miles  in  circumference)  attested  its 
former  grandeur.     Near  this  place  was  a  stone  py- 

'  Xen.  Auab.  iii.  4,  1-5. 
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ramid,  100  feet  in  breadth,  and  200  feet  high  ;  the 
summit  of  which  was  crowded  with  fugitives  out  of 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Another  day's  march  up 
the  course  of  the  Tigris  brought  the  army  to  a  second 
deserted  city  called  Mespila,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
modem  city  of  Mosul.  Although  these  two  cities, 
which  seem  to  have  formed  the  continuation  or  the 
substitute  of  the  once  colossal  Nineveh  or  Ninus, 
were  completely  deserted, — yet  the  country  around 
them  was  so  well  furnished  with  villages  and  popu- 
lation, that  the  Greeks  not  only  obtained  provisions, 
but  also  strings  for  the  making  of  new  bows,  and 
lead  for  bullets  to  be  used  by  the  slingers^ 

During  the  next  day's  march,  in  a  course  generally 
parallel  with  the  Tigris,  and  ascending  the  stream, 
Tissaphernes,  coming  up  along  with  some  other  gran- 
dees, and  with  a  numerous  army ,  enveloped  the  Greeks 
both  in  flanks  and  rear.  In  spite  of  his  advantage  of 
numbers,  he  did  not  venture  upon  any  actual  charge, 
but  kept  up  a  fire  of  arrows,  darts,  and  stones.  He 
was  however  so  well  answered  by  the  newly-trained 
archers  and  slingers  of  the  Greeks,  that  on  the  whole 
they  had  the  advantage,  in  spite  of  the  superior  size 
of  the  Persian  bows,  many  of  which  were  taken  and 
effectively  employed  on  the  Grecian  side.  Having 
passed  the  night  in  a  well-stocked  village,  they 
halted  there  the  next  day  in  order  to  stock  them- 
selves with  provisions,  and  then  pursued  their 
march  for  four  successive  days  along  a  level  country, 

^  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  17-18.  Tt  is  here,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ninereh,  that  the  recent  investigations  of  Mr.  Layard  have  brought  to 
light  so  many  curious  and  valuable  Assyrian  remains.  The  legend  which 
Xenophon  heard  on  the  spot,  respecting  the  way  in  which  these  cities 
were  captured  and  ruined,  is  of  a  truly  Oriental  character. 
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until  on  the  fifth  day  they  reached  hilly  ground  with 
the  prospect  of  still  higher  hills  beyond.  All  this 
march  was  made  under  unremitting  annoyance  from 
the  enemy,  insomuch  that  though  the  order  of  the 
Greeks  was  never  broken,  a  considerable  number 
of  their  men  were  wounded.  Experience  taught 
them,  that  it  was  inconvenient  for  the  whole  army 
to  march  in  one  inflexible,  undivided,  hollow  square ; 
and  they  accordingly  constituted  six  lochi  or  regi- 
ments of  100  men  each,  subdivided  into  companies 
of  50,  and  endmoties  or  smaller  companies  of  25^ 
each  with  a  special  oflicer  (conformably  to  the  Spar- 
tan practice)  to  move  separately  on  each  flank, 
and  either  to  fall  back,  or  fall  in,  as  might  suit  the 
fluctuations  of  the  central  mass,  arising  from  impe- 
diments in  the  road  or  menaces  of  the  enemy^  On 
reaching  the  hills,  in  sight  of  an  elevated  citadel  or 
palace,  with  several  villages  around  it,  the  Greeks 
anticipated  some  remission  of  the  Persian  attack. 
But  after  having  passed  over  one  hill,  they  were 
proceeding  to  ascend  the  second,  when  they  found 
themselves  assailed  with  unwonted  vigour  by  the 
Persian  cavalry  from  the  summit  of  it,  whose  leaders 
were  seen  flogging  on  the  men  to  the  attack^.  This 
charge  was  so  eflScacious,  that  the  Greek  light  troops 
were  driven  in  with  loss,  and  forced  to  take  shelter 
within  the  ranks  of  the  hoplites.  After  a  march 
both  slow  and  full  of  suflering,  they  could  only 


>  Xeii.Anab.m.4, 19-23. 

I  incline  to  believe  that  there  were  six  lochi  upon  each  flank — that 
it,  twelve  lochi  in  all ;  though  the  words  of  Xenophon  are  not  quite 
clear. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4-25.    Compare  Herodot.  vii.  21,  66,  103. 
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reach  their  Dight-quarters  by  sending  a  detachment 
to  get  possession  of  some  ground  above  the  Persians, 
who  thus  became  afraid  of  a  double  attack. 
Comfort.  The  villages  which  they  now  reached  (supposed 

t!^8*of"thc  by  Mr.  Ains worth  to  have  been  in  the  fertile  country 
The^'t'ait  ^^^^^  tb^  modern  town  called  Zakhu*),  were  un- 
to repel  the  usually  rich  in  provisions ;  magazines  of  flour,  bar- 
then  mlrch  ley,  and  wine,  having  been  collected  there  for  the 
ward7'  Persian  satrap.  They  reposed  here  three  days, 
chiefly  in  order  to  tend  the  numerous  wounded,  for 
whose  necessities,  eight  of  the  most  competent  per- 
sons were  singled  out  to  act  as  surgeons.  On  the 
fourth  day  they  resumed  their  march,  descending  in- 
to the  plain.  But  experience  had  now  satisfied  them 
that  it  was  imprudent  to  continue  in  march  under 
the  attack  of  cavalry,  so  that  when  Tissaphernes 
appeared  and  began  to  harass  them,  they  halted  at 
the  first  village,  and  when  thus  in  station,  easily  re- 
pelled him.  As  the  afternoon  advanced,  the  Persian 
assailants  began  to  retire ;  for  they  were  always  in 
the  habit  of  taking  up  their  night- post  at  a  distance 
of  near  seven  miles  from  the  Grecian  position ;  being 
very  apprehensive  of  nocturnal  attack  in  their  camp, 
when  their  horses  were  tied  by  the  leg  and  without 
either  saddle  or  bridle^.     As  soon  as  they  had  de«- 

>  Professor  Koch  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  68)  is  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  35 ;  see  also  Cyropsdia,  iiL  3,  37. 

The  Thracian  prince  Scathes  was  so  apprehensive  of  night  attack, 
that  he  and  his  troop  kept  their  horses  bridled  all  night  (Xen.  Anab. 
vii.  2,  21). 

Mr.  Kinneir  (TraTels  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  p.  481)  states  that  the 
horses  of  Oriental  cavalry,  and  even  of  the  English  cavalry  in  Hin- 
dostan,  are  still  kept  tied  and  shackled  at  night,  in  the  same  way  as 
Xenophon  describes  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Persians. 
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parted,  the  Greeks  resumed  their  march,  and  made 
so  much  advance  during  the  night,  that  the  Persians 
did  not  overtake  them  either  on  the  next  day  or  the 
day  after. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  however,  the  Persians, 
having  made  a  forced  march  by  night,  were  seen 
not  only  in  advance  of  the  Greeks,  but  in  occupa- 
tion of  a  spur  of  high  and  precipitous  ground  over- 
hanging immediately  the  road  whereby  the  Greeks 
were  to  descend  into  the  plain.  When  Cheirisophus 
approached,  he  at  once  saw  that  descent  was  im- 
practicable in  the  face  of  an  enemy  thus  posted.  He 
therefore  halted,  sent  for  Xenophon  from  the  rear, 
and  desired  him  to  bring  forward  the  peltasts  to  the 
van.  But  Xenophon,  though  he  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons in  person  and  galloped  his  horse  to  the  front, 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  move  the  peltasts  from 
the  rear,  because  he  saw  Tissaphernes,  with  another 
|)ortion  of  the  army,  just  coming  up ;  so  that  the 
Grecian  army  was  at  once  impeded  in  front,  and 
threatened  by  the  enemy  closing  upon  them  behind. 
The  Persians  on  the  high  ground  in  front  could  not 
be  directly  assailed.  But  Xenophon  observed,  that 
on  the  right  of  the  Grecian  army,  there  was  an  ac- 
cessible mountain  summit  yet  higher,  from  whence 
a  descent  might  be  made  for  a  flank  attack  upon 
the  Persian  position.  Pointing  out  this  summit  to 
Cheirisophus,  as  affording  the  only  means  of  dis- 
lodging the  troops  in  front,  he  urged  that  one  of 
them  should  immediately  hasten  with  a  detachment 
to  take  possession  of  it,  and  offered  to  Cheirisophus 
the  choice  either  of  going,  or  staying  with  the  army. 
**  Choose  for  yourself,"  said  Cheirisophus.    *'  Well 


the  Greeks 
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then  (said  Xenophoa),  I  will  go;  since  I  am  the 
younger  of  the  two/'  Accordingly,  at  the  head  of 
a  select  detachment  from  the  van  and  centre  of  the 
army,  he  immediately  commenced  bis  flank  march 
up  the  steep  ascent  to  this  highest  summit.  So  soon 
as  the  enemy  saw  their  purpose,  they  also  detached 
troops  on  their  side,  hoping  to  get  to  the  summit 
first ;  and  the  two  detachments  were  seen  mounting 
at  the  same  time,  each  struggling  with  the  utmost 
efibrts  to  get  before  the  other, — each  being  encou- 
raged by  shouts  and  clamour  from  the  two  armies 
respectively. 
Victory  of  As  Xcuophon  was  riding  by  the  side  of  his  sol- 
diers, cheering  them  on  and  reminding  them  that 
their  chance  of  seeing  their  country  and  their 
families  all  depended  upon  success  in  the  effort 
before  them,  a  Sikyonian  hoplite  in  the  ranks, 
named  SotSridas,  said  to  him — **  You  and  I  are  not 
on  an  equal  footing,  Xenophon.  You  are  on  horse- 
back : — I  am  painfully  struggling  up  on  foot,  with 
my  shield  to  carry."  Stung  with  this  taunt,  Xeno- 
phon sprang  from  his  horse,  pushed  SotSridas  out 
of  his  place  in  the  ranks,  took  his  shield  as  well  as 
his  place,  and  began  to  march  forward  afoot  along 
with  the  rest.  Though  thus  weighed  down  at  once 
by  the  shield  belonging  to  an  hoplite,  and  by  the 
heavy  cuirass  of  a  horseman  (who  carried  no  shield), 
he  nevertheless  put  forth  all  his  strength  to  advance 
under  such  double  incumbrance,  and  to  continue  his 
incitement  to  the  rest.  But  the  soldiers  around  him 
were  so  indignant  at  the  proceeding  of  Sotdridas, 
that  they  reproached  and  even  struck  him,  until  they 
compelled  him  to  resume  his  shield  as  well  as  his 
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place  in  the  ranks.  XeDophon  then  remounted 
and  ascended  the  hill  on  horseback  as  far  as  the 
ground  permitted ;  but  was  obliged  again  to  dis- 
mount presently,  in  consequence jDf  the  steepness  of 
the  uppermost  portion.  Such  energetic  efforts  en- 
abled him  and  his  detachment  to  reach  the  summit 
first.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  saw  this,  they  desisted 
from  their  ascent,  and  dispersed  in  all  directions ; 
leaving  the  forward  march  open  to  the  main  Gre- 
cian army,  which  Cheirisophus  accordingly  con- 
ducted safely  down  into  the  plain.  Here  he  was 
rejoined  by  Xenophon  on  descending  from  the  sum- 
mit. All  found  themselves  in  comfortable  quarters, 
amidst  several  well-stocked  villages  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris.  They  acquired  moreover  an  additional 
booty  of  large  droves  of  cattle,  intercepted  when  on 
the  point  of  being  transported  across  the  river; 
where  a  considerable  body  of  horse  were  seen  as- 
sembled on  the  opposite  bank\ 

Though  here  disturbed  only  by  some  desultory  The  Greeks 
attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Persians,  who  burnt  se-  ^to  th^ 
veral  of  the  villages  which  lay  in  their  forward  line  J^^^ty" 
of  march,  the  Greeks  became  seriously  embarrassed  !^I^*^**^ 

•'  following 

whither  to  direct  their  steps ;  for  on  their  left  flank  t*»e  Tigris 
was  the  Tigris,  so  deep  that  their  spears  found  no  of  crossing 
bottom, — and  on  their  right,  mountains  of  exceeding 
height.  As  the  generals  and  the  lochages  were  taking 
counsel,  a  Rhodian  soldier  came  to  them  with  a  pro- 
position for  transporting  the  whole  army  across 
to  the  other  bank  of  the  river  by  means  of  inflated 
skins,  which  could  be  furnished  in  abundance  by 
the  animals  in  their  possession.    But  this  ingenious 

^  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  36-49 ;  iii.  5,  3. 
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scheme,  in  itself  feasible,  was  put  out  of  the  question 
by  the  view  of  the  Persian  cavalry  on  the  opposite 
bank ;  and  as  the  villages  in  their  front  had  been 
burnt,  the  army  had  no  choice  except  to  return  back 
one  day's  march  to  those  in  which  they  had  before 
halted.  Here  the  generals  again  deliberated,  ques- 
tioning all  their  prisoners  as  to  the  different  bearings 
of  the  country.  The  road  from  the  south  was  that 
in  which  they  had  already  marched  from  Babylon 
and  Media ;  that  to  the  westward,  going  to  Lydia 
and  Ionia,  was  barred  to  them  by  the  interposing 
Tigris ;  eastward  (they  were  informed)  was  the  way 
to  Ekbatana  and  Susa ;  northward,  lay  the  rugged 
and  inhospitable  mountains  of  the  Karduchians, — 
fierce  freemen  who  despised  the  Great  King,  and 
defied  all  his  efforts  to  conquer  them  ;  having  once 
destroyed  a  Persian  invading  army  of  120,000  men. 
On  the  other  side  of  Karduchia,  however,  lay  the 
rich  Persian  satrapy  of  Armenia,  wherein  both  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  could  be  crossed  near  their 
sources,  and  from  whence  they  could  choose  their 
farther  course  easily  towards  Greece.  Like  Mysia, 
Pisidia,  and  other  mountainous  regions,  Karduchia 
was  a  free  territory  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
dominions  of  the  Great  King,  who  reigned  only  in 
the  cities  and  on  the  plains\ 

Determining  to  fight  their  way  across  these  difii- 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  5 ;  iv.  I,  3.  Probably  the  place  where  the  Greeks 
quitted  the  Tigris  to  strike  into  the  Karduchian  mountains,  was,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jezireh  ibn  Omar,  the  ancient  Bezabde.  It  is  here 
that  farther  march,  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  is  rendered  im- 
practicable by  the  mountains  closing  in.  Here  the  modem  road  crosses 
the  Tigris  by  a  bridge,  from  the  eastern  bank  to  the  western  (Koch, 
Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  72). 
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cult  mountains  into  Armenia,  but  refraining  from  Thcystrikc 
any  public  announcement,  for  fear  that  the  passes  mountains 
should  be  occupied  beforehand— the  generals  sacri-  duchuns. ' 
ficed  forthwith,  in  order  that  they  might  be  ready  for 
breaking  up  at  a  moment's  notice.  They  then  began 
their  march  a  little  after  midnight,  so  that  soon 
after  daybreak  they  reached  the  first  of  the  Kardu- 
chian  mountain-passes,  which  they  found  unde- 
fended. Cheirisophus,  with  his  front  division  and 
all  the  light  troops,  made  haste  to  ascend  the  pass, 
and  having  got  over  the  first  mountain,  descended 
on  the  other  side  to  some  villages  in  the  valley  or 
nooks  beneath  ;  while  Xenophon,  with  the  heavy- 
ai'med  and  the  baggage,  followed  at  a  slower  pace, 
— not  reaching  the  villages  until  dark,  as  the  road 
was  both  steep  and  narrow.  The  Karduchians, 
taken  completely  by  surprise,  abandoned  the  vil- 
lages as  the  Greeks  approached,  and  took  refuge 
on  the  mountains ;  leaving  to  the  intruders  plenty 
of  provisions,  comfortable  houses,  and  especially, 
abundance  of  copper  vessels.  At  first  the  Greeks 
were  careful  to  do  no  damage,  trying  to  invite  the 
natives  to  amicable  colloquy.  But  none  of  the  latter 
would  come  near,  and  at  length  necessity  drove  the 
Greeks  to  take  what  was  necessary  for  refreshment. 
It  was  just  when  Xenophon  and  the  rear  guard  were 
coming  in  at  night,  that  some  few  Karduchians  first 
set  upon  them  ;  by  surprise  and  with  considerable 
success — so  that  if  their  numbers  had  been  greater, 
serious  mischief  might  have  ensued  ^ 

Many  fires  were  discovered  burning  on  the  moun- 
tains,— an  earnest  of  resistance  during  the  next  day ; 

^  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1,  12. 
VOL.  IX.  K 
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^•»«y  ^«'n  v^hich  satisfied  the  Greek  generals  that  they  must 
their  bag-  lighten  the  army,  in  order  to  ensure  greater  expe- 
suflferingt  dition.as  well  as  a  fuller  complement  of  available 
ac*uiil5\nd  hands  during  the  coming  march.  They  therefore 
thcKlrdo.  S^^^  orders  to  burn  all  the  baggage  except  what 
chiani.  ^|^g  indispcnsable,  and  to  dismiss  all  the  prisoners ; 
planting  themselves  in  a  narrow  strait,  through 
which  the  army  had  to  pass,  in  order  to  see  that 
their  directions  were  executed.  The  women  how- 
ever, of  whom  there  were  many  with  the  army, 
could  not  be  abandoned  ;  and  it  seems  farther  that 
a  considerable  stock  of  baggage  was  still  retained' : 
nor  could  the  army  make  more  than  slow  advance, 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  road  and  the  harassing 
attack  of  the  Karduchiaus,  who  were  now  assembled 
in  considerable  numbers.  .Their  attack  was  renewed 
with  double  vigour  on  the  ensuing  day,  when  the 
Greeks  were  forced,  from  want  of  provisions,  to 
hasten  forward  their  march,  though  in  the  midst  of 
a  terrible  snow-storm.  Both  Cheirisophus  in  the 
front  and  Xenophon  in  the  rear,  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  Karduchian  slingers  and  bowmen ;  the  latter, 
men  of  consummate  skill,  having  bows  three  cubits 
in  length,  and  arrows  of  more  than  two  cubits,  so 
strong  that  the  Greeks  when  they  took  them  could 
dart  them  as  javelins.  These  archers,  amidst  the 
rugged  ground  and  narrow  paths,  approached  so 
near  and  drew  the  bow  with  such  surprising  force, 
resting  one  extremity  of  it  on  the  ground,  that  seve- 
ral Greek  warriors  were  mortally  wounded  even 
through  both  shield  and  corslet  into  the  reins,  and 
through  the  brazen  helmet  into  their  heads :  among 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  19-30. 
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them  especially,  two  distinguished  men,  a  Lacedae- 
monian named  Kleonymus  and  an  Arcadian  named 
Basias^  The  rear  division,  more  roughly  handled 
than  the  rest,  was  obliged  continually  to  halt  to 
repel  the  enemy,  under  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground,  which  made  it  scarcely  possible  to  act 
against  nimble  mountaineers.  On  one  occasion 
however,  a  body  of  these  latter  were  entrapped  into 
an  ambush,  driven  back  with  loss,  and  (what  was 
still  more  fortunate)  two  of  their  number  were  made 
prisoners. 

Thus  impeded,  Xenophon  sent  frequent  messages  Extreme 
entreating  Cheirisophus  to  slacken  the  march  of  the  thdfdtua 
van  division ;  but  instead  of  obeying,  Cheirisophus  ***^°* 
only  hastened  the  faster,  urging  Xenophon  to  follow 
him.  The  march  of  the  army  became  little  better 
than  a  rout,  so  that  the  rear  division  reached  the 
halting-place  in  extreme  confusion ;  upon  which 
Xenophon  proceeded  to  remonstrate  with  Cheiriso- 
phus for  prematurely  hurrying  forward  and  neglect- 
ing his  comrades  behind.  But  the  other — pointing 
out  to  his  attention  the  hill  before  them,  and  the 
steep  path  ascending  it,  forming  their  future  line  of 
march,  which  was  beset  with  numerous  Karduchians 
— defended  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  hastened 
forward  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  reach  this  pass 
before  the  enemy,  in  which  attempt  however  he  had 
not  succeeded  ^. 

To  advance  farther  on  this  road  appeared  hope-  xenophon 
less ;  yet  the  guides  declared  that  no  other  could  another 
be  taken.     Xenophon  then  bethought  him  of  the  Jhc^enemy™ 
two  prisoners  whom  he  had  just  captured,  and  pro-  p^^'»<»"- 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1, 18;  iv.  2, 28.  ^  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1,  21. 
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posed  that  these  two  should  be  questioned  also. 
They  were  accordingly  interrogated  apart ;  and  the 
first  of  them — having  persisted  in  denying,  notwith- 
standing all  menaces,  that  there  was  any  road  except 
that  before  them — was  put  to  death  under  the  eyes 
of  the  second  prisoner.     This  latter,  on  being  then 
questioned,  gave   more   comfortable   intelligence ; 
saying  that  he  knew  of  a  different  road,  more  cir- 
cuitous, but  easier  and  practicable  even  for  beasts 
of  burden,  whereby  the  pass  before  them  and  the 
occupying  enemy  might  be  turned  ;  but  that  there 
was  one  particular  high  position  commanding  the 
road,  which  it  was  necessary  to  master  beforehand 
by  surprise,  as  the  Karduchians  were  already  on 
guard  there.     Two  thousand  Greeks,  having  the 
guide  bound  along  with   them,  were  accordingly 
despatched  late  in  the  afternoon,  to  surprise  this 
post  by  a  night-march  ;  while  Xenophon,  in  order 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Karduchians  in  front, 
made  a  feint  of  advancing  as  if  about  to  force  the 
direct  pass.     As  soon  as  he  was  seen  crossing  the 
ravine  which  led  to  this  mountain,  the  Karduchians 
on  the  top  immediately  began  to  roll  down  vast 
masses  of  rock,  which  bounded  and  dashed  down 
the  roadway  in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  un- 
approachable.    They  continued  to  do  this  all  night, 
and  the  Greeks  heard  the  noise  of  the  descending 
masses  long  after  they  had  returned  to  their  camp 
for  supper  and  rest^ 
Jhians  Yrt"'      Mcanwhilc  the  detachment  of  2000,  marching  by 
defeated      the  circuitous  road,  and  reaching  in  the  night  the 

and  the  ,  ,  ^ 

road  elevated  position  (though  there  was  another  above 

cleared. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  W.  2,  4. 
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yet  more  commanding)  held  by  the  Karduchians, 
surprised  and  dispersed  them,  passing  the  night  by 
their  fires.  At  daybreak,  and  under  favour  of  a 
mist,  they  stole  silently  towards  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  other  Karduchians  in  front  of  the  main 
Grecian  army.  On  coming  near  they  suddenly 
sounded  their  trumpets,  shouted  aloud,  and  com- 
menced  the  attack,  which  proved  completely  suc- 
cessful. The  defenders,  taken  unprepared,  fled 
with  little  resistance,  and  scarcely  any  loss,  from 
their  activity  and  knowledge  of  the  country ;  while 
Cheirisophus  and  the  main  Grecian  force,  on  hear- 
ing the  trumpet  which  had  been  previously  con- 
certed as  the  signal,  rushed  forward  and  stormed 
the  height  in  front ;  some  along  the  regular  path, 
others  climbing  up  as  they  could  and  pulling  each 
other  up  by  means  of  their  spears.  The  two 
bodies  of  Greeks  thus  joined  each  other  on  the 
summit,  so  that  the  road  became  open  for  farther 
advance. 

Xenophon,  however,  with  the  rear  guard  marched  Danger  of 
on  the  circuitous  road  taken  by  the  2000,  as  the  wUhThc*^" 
most  practicable  for  the  baggage  aDimals,  whom  he  'Zt^' 
placed  in  the  centre  of  his  division — the  whole  array  *»««8*««- 
covering  a  great  length  of  ground,  since  the  road  was 
very  narrow.  During  this  interval,  the  dispersed  Kar- 
duchians had  rallied,  and  re-occupied  two  or  three 
high  peaks,  commanding  the  road — from  whence  it 
was  necessary  to  drive  them.     Xenophon's  troops 
stormed  successively  these  three  positions,  the  Kar- 
duchians not  daring  to  affront  close  combat,  yet 
making  destructive  use  of  their  missiles.     A  Gre- 
cian guard  was  left  on  the  hindermost  of  the  three 
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peaks,  until  all  the  baggage-train  should  have  passed 
by.  But  the  Karduchians,  by  a  sudden  and  well* 
timed  movement,  contrived  to  surprise  this  guard, 
slew  two  out  of  the  three  leaders  with  several  sol- 
diers, and  forced  the  rest  to  jump  down  the  crags 
as  they  could,  in  order  to  join  their  comrades  in 
the  road.  Encouraged  by  such  success  the  assail- 
ants pressed  nearer  to  the  marchiug  army,  occupy- 
ing a  crag  over  against  that  lofty  summit  on  which 
Xenophon  was  posted.  As  it  was  within  speaking 
distance,  he  endeavoured  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
them  in  order  to  get  back  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
slain.  To  this  demand  the  Karduchians  at  first 
acceded,  on  condition  that  their  villages  should  not 
be  burnt ;  but  finding  their  numbers  every  moment 
increasing,  they  resumed  the  offensive.  When 
Xenophon  with  the  army  had  begun  his  descent 
from  the  last  summit,  they  hurried  onward  in 
crowds  to  occupy  it ;  beginning  again  to  roll  down 
masses  of  rock,  and  renew  their  fire  of  missiles, 
upon  the  Greeks.  Xenophon  himself  was  here  in 
some  danger,  having  been  deserted  by  his  shield- 
bearer  ;  but  he  was  rescued  by  an  Arcadian  hoplite 
named  Eurylochus,  who  ran  to  give  him  the  benefit 
of  his  own  shield  as  a  protection  for  both  in  the 
retreat  ^ 
Anxiety  of       After  a  march  thus  painful  and  perilous,  the  rear 

the  Greeks 

to  recover     divisiou  at  length  found  themselves  in  safety  among 
of  uicaWn.  their  comrades,  in  villages  with  well-stocked  houses 
and  abundance  of  corn  and  wine.     So  eager  how- 
ever were  Xenophon  and  Cheirisophus  to  obtain 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  for  burial,  that  they  con- 

»  Xcn.  Anab.  iv.3,17-21. 
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seated  to  purchase  them  by  surrendering  the  guide, 
and  to  march  onward  without  any  guide :  a  heavy 
sacrifice  in  this  unknown  country,  attesting  their 
great  anxiety  about  the  buriaP. 

For  three  more  days  did  they  struggle  and  fight  '"»«y  ^^^^^ 
their  way  through  the  narrow  and  rugged  paths  of  Keutritst, 
the  Karduchian  mountains,  beset  throughout  by  northern 
these  formidable  bowmen  and  slingers ;  whom  they  o?  km"^ 
had  to  dislodge  at  every  difficult  turn,  and  against  ^^^^^ 
whom  their  own  Kretan  bowmen  were  found  infe- 
rior  indeed,  but  still   highly  useful.     Their  seven 
days'  march  through  this  country,  with  its  free  and 
warlike  inhabitants,  were  days  of  the  utmost  fatigue, 
sufiering,  and  peril ;  far  more  intolerable  than  any- 
thing which  they  had  experienced  from  Tissaphernes 
and  the  Persians.   Right  glad  were  they  once  more 
to  see  a  plain,  and  to  find  themselves  near  the  banks 
of  the  river  KentritSs,  which  divided  these  moun* 
tains  from  the  hillocks  and  plains  of  Armenia — 
enjoying  comfortable  quarters  in  villages,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  talking  over  past  miseries^. 

Such  were  the  apprehensions  of  Karduchian  in-  Difficulties 
vasion,  that  the  Armenian  side  of  the  KentritSs,  for  the^en/ 
a  breadth  of  15  miles,  was  unpeopled  and  destitute  dr^^ot 
of  villages^.  But  the  approach  of  the  Greeks  having  ^«°«p»><»°- 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  23. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  2.  His  expressions  have  a  simple  emphasis  which 
marks  how  unfading  was  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  suffered  in 
Karduchia. 

Kai  ol  *E'kXijP€s  ivrmBa  avtvavtrcurro  ^(t/acvoc  ld6vT€s  irtdtov'  dnttxt 
dc  T&p  6p€<t»p  6  itorafihi  t^  r\  tirra  ardbia  tS>v  Ko/>5ov;(ia>i/.  ^  Tdre  ftcv  o^i^ 
ffvXifrBrjacw  fAoka  fjd€<ios,  Koi  ra  cVtr^deia  t)(ovr€i  Koi  iroKKa  tS>v  irap€\rj' 
\i/36r»u  ndw^v  fttnjfiovfvovTtg,  "Etttq  yhp  fjfifpas,  Sa-at  n€p  €iroptvdri<ra¥ 
di^  r»v  Kapdovx^if,  ireuras  pax^p^voi  buTikarav,  Koi  ZiraBov  Kcuca  S<ra 
ovdi  TO.  aviiiriufTa  xmh  /Sao-iXccos  koi  Ti<r<ra<f>€pvovs,  *Qs  o^v  dmjWayfu- 
poi  rmrrtiu  ^dccD^  tKoifiriBrja-ap,  *  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  4,  I. 
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become  known  to  Tiribazus,  satrap  of  Armenia, 
the  banks  of  the  river  were  lined  with  his  cavalry 
and  infantry  to  oppose  their  passage ;  a  precaution, 
which  if  Tissapbernes  bad  taken  at  the  Great  Zab 
at  the  moment  when  he  perfidiously  seized  Klear- 
chus  and  his  colleagues,  the  Greeks  would  hardly 
have  reached  the  northern  bank  of  that  river.  In 
the  face  of  such  obstacles,  the  Greeks  nevertheless 
attempted  the  passage  of  the  Kentrit^,  seeing  a 
regular  road  on  the  other  side.  But  the  river  was 
200  feet  in  breadth  (only  half  the  breadth  of  the 
Zab),  above  their  breasts  in  depth,  extremely  rapid, 
and  with  a  bottom  full  of  slippery  stones ;  inso- 
much that  they  could  not  hold  their  shields  in  the 
proper  position,  from  the  force  of  the  stream  ;  while 
if  they  lifted  the  shields  above  their  heads,  they  were 
exposed  defenceless  to  the  arrows  of  the  satrap's 
troops.  After  various  trials,  the  passage  was  found 
impracticable,  and  they  were  obliged  to  resume  their 
encampment  on  the  left  bank.  To  their  great  alarm, 
they  saw  the  Karduchians  assembling  on  the  hills 
in  their  rear,  so  that  their  situation,  during  this  day 
and  night,  appeared  nearly  desperate.  In  the  night 
Xenophon  had  a  dream — the  first  which  he  has  told 
us  since  his  dream  on  the  terrific  night  after  the 
seizure  of  the  generals — but  on  this  occasion,  of 
augury  more  unequivocally  good.  He  dreamt  that 
he  was  bound  in  chains,  but  that  his  chains  on  a 
sudden  dropt  oflf  spontaneously  ;  on  the  faith  of 
which,  he  told  Cheirisophus  at  daybreak  that  he 
had  good  hopes  of  preservation  ;  and  when  the 
generals  ofifered  sacrifice,  the  victims  were  at  once 
favourable.     As  the  army  were  taking  their  mom- 
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iDg  meal,  two  young  Greeks  ran  to  Xenophon  with 
the  auspicious  news  that  they  had  accidentally 
found  another  ford  near  half  a  mile  up  the  river, 
where  the  water  was  not  even  up  to  their  middle, 
and  where  the  rocks  came  so  close  on  the  right 
bank  that  the  enemy's  horse  could  offer  no  oppo- 
sition. Xenophon,  starting  from  his  meal  in  de- 
light, immediately  offered  libations  to  those  gods 
who  had  revealed  both  the  dream  to  himself  in  the 
night,  and  the  unexpected  ford  afterwards  to  these 
youths ;  two  revelations  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
same  gods^ 

Presently  they  marched  in  their  usual  order,  Theydis. 
Cheirisophus  commanding  the  van  and  Xenophon  rn7pil"^ 
the  rear,  along  the  river  to  the  newly-discovered  **"*"^*'' 
ford ;  the  enemy  marching  parallel  with  them  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Having  reached  the  ford,  halted, 
and  grounded  arms,  Cheirisophus  placed  a  wreath 
on  his  head,  took  off  his  clothes,  and  then  resumed 
his  arms,  ordering  all  the  rest  to  resume  their  arms 
also^.  Each  lochus  (company  of  100  men)  was  then 
arranged  in  column  or  single  file,  with  Cheirisophus 
himself  in  the  centre.  Meanwhile  the  prophets 
were  offering  sacrifice  to  the  river.  So  soon  as  the 
signs  were  pronounced  to  be  favourable,  all  the  sol- 
diers shouted  the  paean,  and  all  the  women  joined  in 
chorus  with  their  feminine  yell.  Cheirisophus  then, 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  entered  the  river  and  began 
to  ford  it ;  while  Xenophon,  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  rear  division,  made  a  feint  of  hastening  back 
to  the  original  ford,  as  if  he  were  about  to  attempt 
the  passage  there.     This  distracted  the  attention  of 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  6-13.  '  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  17. 
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the  enemy's  horse ;  who  became  afraid  of  being  at- 
tacked on  both  sides,  galloped  off  to  guard  the  pas- 
sage at  the  other  point,  and  opposed  no  serious 
resistance  to  Cheirisophus.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
had  reached  the  other  side,  and  put  his  division  into 
order,  he  marched  up  to  attack  the  Armenian  in- 
fantry, who  were  on  the  high  banks  a  little  way 
above ;  but  this  infantry,  deserted  by  its  cavalry, 
dispersed  without  awaiting  his  approach.  The  hand- 
ful of  Grecian  cavalry,  attached  to  the  division  of 
Cheirisophus,  pursued  and  took  some  valuable 
spoils  \ 

As  soon  as  Xenophon  saw  his  colleague  success- 
fully established  on  the  opposite  bank,  he  brought 
back  his  detachment  to  the  ford  over  which  the 
baggage  and  attendants  were  still  passing,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  precautions  against  the  Karduchians 
on  his  own  side,  who  were  assembling  in  the  rear. 
He  found  some  difficulty  in  keeping  his  rear  divi- 
sion together,  for  many  of  them,  in  spite  of  orders, 
quitted  their  ranks,  and  went  to  look  after  their  mis- 
tresses or  their  baggage  in  the  crossing  of  the  water^. 
The  peltasts  and  bowmen,  who  had  gone  over  with 
Cheirisophus,  but  whom  that  general  now  no  longer 
needed,  were  directed  to  hold  themselves  prepared 
on  both  flanks  of  the  army  crossing,  and  to  advance 
a  little  way  into  the  water,  in  the  attitude  of  men 
just  about  to  recross.  When  Xenophon  was  left 
with  only  the  diminished  rear-guard,  the  rest  having 
got  over, — the  KarduchiaDs  rushed  upon  him,  and 
began  to  shoot  and  sling.  But  on  a  sudden,  the 
Grecian  hoplites  charged  with  their  accustomed 


*  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  20-25. 


'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  30. 
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pseaD,  npoD  which  the  Karduchians  took  to  flight — 
having  no  arms  for  close  combat  on  the  plain.  The 
trumpet  now  being  heard  to  sound,  they  ran  away 
so  much  the  faster ;  while  this  was  the  signal,  ac- 
cording to  orders  before  given  by  Xenophon,  for  the 
Greeks  to  suspend  their  charge,  to  turn  back^  and 
to  cross  the  river  as  speedily  as  possible.  By  favour 
of  this  able  manoeuvre,  the  passage  was  accom- 
plished by  the  whole  army  with  little  or  no  loss, 
about  midday  \ 

They  now  found  themselves  in  Armenia ;  a  March 
country  of  even,  undulating  surface,  but  very  high  Armenia. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  extremely  cold  aiTdlewe'' 
at  the  season  when  they  entered  it — December.  ^^^ 
Though  the  strip  of  land  bordering  on  Karduchia 
furnished  no  supplies,  one  long  march  brought 
them  to  a  village,  containing  abundance  of  pro- 
visions, together  with  a  residence  of  the  satrap 
Tiribazus ;  after  which,  in  two  farther  marches 
they  reached  the  river  Teleboas,  with  many  villages 
on  its  banks.  Here  Tiribazus  himself,  appearing 
with  a  division  of  cavalry,  sent  forward  his  interpre- 
ter to  request  a  conference  with  the  leaders ;  which 
being  held,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Greeks  should 
proceed  unmolested  through  his  territory,  taking 
such  supplies  as  they  required, — but  should  neither 
bum  nor  damage  the  villages.  They  accordingly 
advanced  onward  for  three  days,  computed  at  fifteen 
parasangs,  or  three  pretty  full  days'  march ;  with- 
out any  hostility  from  the  satrap,  though  he  was 
hovering  within  less  than  two  miles  of  them.    They 

*  Xen.  Anab.  ir.  3,  31-34;  iv.  4,  1. 
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then  found  themselves  amidst  several  villages, 
wherein  were  regal  or  satrapical  residences,  with  a 
plentiful  stock  of  bread,  meat,  wine,  and  all  sorts  of 
vegetables.  Here,  during  their  nightly  bivouac, 
they  were  overtaken  by  so  heavy  a  fall  of  snow, 
that  the  generals  on  the  next  day  distributed  the 
troops  into  separate  quarters  among  the  villages. 
No  enemy  appeared  near,  while  the  snow  seemed  to 
forbid  any  rapid  surprise.  Yet  at  night,  the  scouts 
reported  that  many  fires  were  discernible,  together 
with  traces  of  military  movements  around ;  insomuch 
that  the  generals  thought  it  prudent  to  put  them- 
selves on  their  guard  and  again  collected  the  army 
into  one  bivouac.  Here  in  the  night  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  a  second  fall  of  snow,  still  heavier 
than  the  preceding;  sufficient  to  cover  over  the 
sleeping  men  and  their  arms,  and  to  benumb  the 
cattle.  The  men  however  lay  warm  under  the 
snow  and  were  unwilling  to  rise,  until  Xenophon 
himself  set  the  example  of  rising,  and  employing 
himself  without  his  arms  in  cutting  wood  and  kind- 
ling a  fire*.  Others  followed  his  example,  and 
great  comfort  was  found  in  rubbing  themselves  with 
pork-fat,  oil  of  almonds  or  of  sesame,  or  turpentine. 
Having  sent  out  a  clever  scout  named  Demokrates, 
who  captured  a  native  prisoner,  they  learned  that 
Tiribazus  was  laying  plans  to  intercept  them  in  a 
lofty  mountain  pass  lying  farther  on  in  their  route ; 
upon  which  they  immediately  set  forth,  and  by  two 
days  of  forced  march,  surprising  in  their  way  the 
camp  of  Tiribazus,  got  over  the  difficult  pass  in 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  4,  11. 
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safety.     Three  days  of  additional  march  brought  They  ford 

,,-ni  ^ii.  •  the  Eastern 

them  to  the  Euphrates  river  ^ — that  is,  to  its  eastern  Euphrates 
branch »  now  called  Murad.     They  found  a  ford  **' 
and  crossed  it,  without  having  the  water  higher 
than  the  navel;  and  they  were  informed  that  its 
sources  were"  not  far  off. 

Their  four  days  of  march,  next  oh  the  other  side  nistresiing 

/»  -r*  marches-^ 

of  the  Euphrates,  were  toilsome  and  distressing  in  extreme 
the  extreme ;  through  a  plain  covered  with  deep  Sw  war"" 
snow  (in  some  places  six  feet  deep),  and  at  times  **"°«*'- 
in  the  face  of  a  north  wind  so  intolerably  chilling 
and  piercing,  that  at  length  one  of  the  prophets 
urged  the  necessity  of  offering  sacrilSces  to  Boreas ; 
upon  which  (says  Xenophon*),  the  severity  of  the 
wind  abated  conspicuously,  to  the  evident  conscious- 
ness of  alL  Many  of  the  slaves  and  beasts  of  bur- 
then,  and  a  few  even  of  the  soldiers,  perished :  some 
had  their  feet  frost-bitten,  others  became  blinded  by 
the  snow,  others  again  were  exhausted  by  hunger. 
Several  of  these  unhappy  men  were  unavoidably  left 
behind;  others  lay  down  to  perish,  near  a  warm 
spring  which  had  melted  the  snow  around,  from 
extremity  of  fatigue  and  sheer  wretchedness,  though 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ir.  5,  2. 

The  recent  editors,  Schneider  and  Kriiger,  on  the  authority  of  various 
MSS.,  read  here  hrop€COr)(rcah— in\  t6v  Evippdrrjv  irorafidv.  The  old 
reading  was,  as  it  stands  in  Hutchinson's  edition,  naph  t6v  Evippanip 
norafidv. 

This  change  may  be  right,  bat  the  geographical  data  are  here  too 
yague  to  admit  of  any  certainty.  See  my  Appendix  annexed  to  this 
chapter. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  4. 

*EpravBa  d^  r&v  fiavT€c»v  ris  cffre  (r^aycdfco-^oi  rf  *Ayc/i^*  jcal  iraa-i 
di)  mpi<l>ap&t  tldo$€  Xrj^M  r6  x"'^^^^  ^^^  7nf€VfjMTos.  ^ 

The  suffering  of  the  army  from  the  terrible  snow  and  cold  of  Armenia 
are  set  forth  in  Diodorus,  xiv.  28. 
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the  enemy  were  close  upon  the  rear.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Xenophon,  who  commanded  the  rear-guard, 
employed  his  earnest  exhortations,  prayers,  and 
threats,  to  induce  them  to  move  forward.  The  suf- 
ferers, miserable  and  motionless,  answered  only  by 
entreating  him  to  kill  them  at  once.  So  greatly  was 
the  army  disorganized  by  wretchedness,  that  we 
hear  of  one  case  in  which  a  soldier,  ordered  to  carry 
a  disabled  comrade,  disobeyed  the  order,  and  was 
about  to  bury  him  alive  ^  Xenophon  made  a  sally, 
with  loud  shouts  and  clatter  of  spear  with  shield,  in 
which  even  the  exhausted  men  joined, — against  the 
pursuing  enemy.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to 
frighten  them  away,  and  drive  them  to  take  shelter 
in  a  neighbouring  wood.  He  then  left  the  sufferers 
lying  down,  with  assurance  that  relief  should  be  sent 
to  them  on  the  next  day, — and  went  forward ;  seeing 
all  along  the  line  of  march  the  exhausted  soldiers 
lying  on  the  snow,  without  even  the  protection  of  a 
watch.  He  and  his  rear-guard  as  well  as  the  rest 
were  obliged  thus  to  pass  the  night  without  either 
food  or  fire,  distributing  scouts  in  the  best  way  that 
the  case  admitted.  Meanwhile  Cbeirisophus  with 
the  van  division  had  got  into  a  village,  which  they 
reached  so  unexpectedly,  that  they  found  the  women 
fetching  water  from  a  fountain  outside  the  wall,  and 
the  headman  of  the  village  in  his  house  within. 
This  division  here  obtained  rest  and  refreshment, 
and  at  daybreak  some  of  their  soldiers  were  sent 
to  look  after  the  rear.  It  was  with  delight  that 
Xenophon  saw  them  approach,  and  sent  them 
•  back  to  bring  up  in  their  arms,  into  the  neighbour- 

»  Xen.  Anad.  V.  8,  8-11. 
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iDg  village^  those  exhausted  soldiers  who  had  been 
left  behiDd\ 

Repose  was  now  indispensable  after  the  recent  Rest  in 
sufferings.  There  were  several  villages  near  at  fer»-^l' 
hand)  and  the  generals,  thinking  it  no  longer  dan-  ^u^^^ 
gerous  to  divide  the  army,  quartered  the  different  ^^^^ 
divisions  among  them  according  to  lot.  Polykrates  "^'^^^  p'o^- 
an  Athenian,  oDe  of  the  captains  in  the  division  of 
Xenophon,  requested  his  permission  to  go  at  once 
and  take  possession  of  the  village  assigned  to  him, 
before  any  of  the  inhabitants  could  escape.  Ac- 
cordingly, running  at  speed  with  a  few  of  the  swiftest 
soldiers,  he  came  upon  the  village  so  suddenly  as  to 
seize  the  headman  with  his  newly-married  daughter, 
and  several  young  horses  intended  as  a  tribute  for 
the  King.  This  village,  as  well  as  the  rest,  was  found 
to  consist  of  houses  excavated  in  the  ground,  (as 
the  Armenian  villages  are  at  the  present  day)  spa- 
cious within,  but  with  a  narrow  mouth  like  a  well, 
entered  by  a  descending  ladder.  A  separate  entrance 
was  dug  for  conveniently  admitting  the  cattle.  All 
of  them  were  found  amply  stocked  with  live  cattle 
of  every  kind,  wintered  upon  hay ;  as  well  as  with 
wheat,  barley,  vegetables,  and  a  sort  of  barley-wine  or 
beer  in  tubs,  with  the  grains  of  barley  on  the  surface. 
Reeds  or  straws  without  any  joint  in  them,  were 
lying  near,  through  which  they  sucked  the  liquid*: 
Xenophon  did  his  utmost  to  conciliate  the  headman 
(who  spoke  Persian,  and  with  whom  he  communi- 
cated through  the  Perso-Grecian  interpreter  of  the 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  8-22. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  27.  KdXa/iOi  y6para  ovk  tyovrti. 
This  Armenian  practice  of  sucking  the  beer  through  a  reed,  to  which 
the  obaenration  of  modem  travellers  supplies  analogies  (see  Kriiger's 
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army),  promising  him  that  not  one  of  his  relations 
should  be  maltreated,  and  that  he  should  be  fully 
remunerated  if  he  would  conduct  the  army  safely 
out  of  the  country,  into  that  of  the  Chalybes  which 
he  described  as  being  adjacent.  By  such  treatment 
the  headman  was  won  over,  promised  his  aid,  and 
even  revealed  to  the  Greeks  the  subterranean  cellars 
wherein  the  wine  was  deposited  ;  while  Xenophon, 
though  he  kept  him  constantly  under  watch,  and 
placed  his  youthful  son  as  a  hostage  under  the  care 
of  Episthenes,  yet  continued  to  treat  him  with  stu- 
died attention  and  kindness.  For  seven  days  did  the 
fatigued  soldiers  remain  in  these  comfortable  quar- 
ters, refreshing  themselves  and  regaining  strength. 
They  were  waited  upon  by  the  native  youths,  with 
whom  they  communicated  by  means  of  signs.  The 
uncommon  happiness  which  all  of  them  enjoyed  after 
their  recent  sufferings,  stands  depicted  in  the  lively 
details  given  by  Xenophon  ;  who  left  here  his  own 
exhausted  horse,  and  took  young  horses  in  ex- 
change, for  himself  and  the  other  officers  ^ 
After  a  After  this  week  of  repose,  the  army  resumed  its 

th^ml^h    march  through  the  snow.     The  headman,  whose 
iheT^lde    house  they  had  replenished  as  well  as  they  could, 
rum  away,    accompanicd  Cheirisophus  in  the  van  as  guide,  but 
was  not  put  in  chains  or  under  guard  :  his  son  re- 
mained as  an  hostage  with  Episthenes,  but  his  other 
relations  were  left  unmolested  at  home.     As  they 

note),  illustrates  the  Fragment  of  Archilochus  (No.  28,  ed.  Schneidewin, 
Poetse  Gnec.  Minor.)* 

Ij  *pv£  ^PpvC^,  &c. 
The  simikrity  of  Annenian  customs  to  those  of  the  Thracians  and 
Phrygians  is  not  surprising.  *  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  26-36. 
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marched  for  three  days,  without  reaching  a  village, 
Cheirisophus  began  to  suspect  his  fidelity,  and  even 
became  so  out  of  humour,  though  the  man  affirmed 
that  there  were  no  villages  in  the  track,  as  to  beat 
him — yet  without  the  precaution  of  putting  him 
afterwards  in  fetters.  The  next  night,  accordingly, 
this  headman  made  his  escape ;  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Xenophon,  who  severely  reproached 
Cheirisophus  first  for  his  harshness,  and  next  for 
his  neglect.  This  was  the  only  point  of  difi*erence 
between  the  two  (says  Xenophon)  during  the  whole 
march  ;  a  fact  very  honourable  to  both,  considering 
the  numberless  difficulties  against  which  they  had 
to  contend.  Episthenes  retained  the  headman's 
youthful  son,  carried  him  home  in  safety,  and  be- 
came much  attached  to  him\ 

Condemned  thus  to  march  without  a  guide,  they 
could  do  no  better  than  march  up  the  course  of  a 
river ;  and  thus,  from  the  villages  which  had  proved 
so  cheering  and  restorative,  they  proceeded  seven 
days'  march  all  through  snow,  up  the  river  Phasis ; 
a  river  not  verifiable,  but  certainly  not  the  same  as  is 
commonly  known  under  that  name  by  Grecian  geo- 
graphers :  it  was  IQO  feet  in  breadth*.  Two  more 
days'  march  brought  them  from  this  river  to  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  mountains  ;  near  a  pass  occupied 
by  an  armed  body  of  Chalybes,Taochi,  and  Phasiani. 

Observing  the  enemy  in  possession  of  this  lofty 
ground,  Cheirisophus  halted  until  all  the  army  came 
up  ;  in  order  that  the  generals  might  take  counsel. 
Here  Kleanor  began  by  advising  that  they  should 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6,  1-3.  '  Xen.  Aoab.  iv.  6,  4. 
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They  reach  storiD  the  pass  with  no  greater  delay  than  was  ne- 

pfiMoccu.  cessary  to  refresh   the   soldiers.      But  Xenophon 

chaiybes—  suggcstcd  that  it  was  far  better  to  avoid  the  loss  of 

changed""  ^^^^  which  must  thus  be  incurred,  and  to  amuse  tfie 

xeiTop^hon  ^^^D^y  ^y  feigned  attack,  while  a  detachment  should 

and  chei-  bc  scut  by  stcalth  at  night  to  ascend  the  mountain 

risophus  "^  ^ 

about  fteai-  at  auothcr  point  and  turn  the  position.  ^'  However 
(continued  he,  turning  to  Cheirisophus),  stealing  a 
march  upon  the  enemy  is  more  your  trade  than 
mine.  For  I  understand  that  you  the  full  citizens 
and  peers  at  Sparta,  practise  stealing  from  your 
boyhood  upward^ ;  and  that  it  is  held  noway  base, 
but  even  honourable,  to  steal  such  things  as  the 
law  does  not  distinctly  forbid.  And  to  the  end  that 
you  may  steal  with  the  greatest  effect,  and  take  pains 
to  do  it  in  secret,  the  custom  is,  to  flog  you  if  you 
are  found  out.  Here  then,  you  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  displaying  your  training.  Take  good 
care  that  we  be  not  found  out  in  stealing  an  occu- 
pation of  the  mountain  now  before  us  ;  for  if  we  are 
found  out,  we  shall  be  well  beaten.'' 

"Why,  as  for  that  (replied  Cheirisophus),  you 
Athenians  also,  as  I  learn,  are  capital  hands  at  steal- 
ing the  public  money — and  that  too  in  spite  of  pro- 
digious peril  to  the  thief:  nay,  your  most  powerful 
men  steal  most  of  all — at  least  if  it  be  the  most 
powerful  men  among  you  who  are  raised  to  official 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6,  10-14. 

Ka\  ovK  ala-xpov  tlvcu,  dXX^  Ka\6v  K\€TrT€iv,  &c.  The  reading  Ka\6p 
is  preferred  by  Schneider  to  dvayKalov,  which  had  been  the  vnlgar 
reading,  and  in  still  retained  by  Kriiger.  Both  are  sanctioned  by  au- 
thority of  MSS.,  and  either  would  be  admissible :  on  the  whole,  I 
incline  to  side  whb  Schneider. 
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commaDd.     So  that  this  is  a  time  (or  you  to  exhibit 
your  training,  as  well  as  for  me  to  exhibit  mine\" 

We  have  here  an  interchange  of  raillery  between 
the  two  Grecian  officers,  which  is  not  an  uninter- 
esting feature  in  the  history  of  the  expedition.    The 
remark  of  Cheirisophus,  especially,  illustrates  that 
which  I  noted  in  a  former  chapter  as  true  both  of 
Sparta  and  Athens* — the  readiness  to  take  bribes, 
80  general  in  individuals  clothed  with  official  power ; 
and  the  readiness,  in  official  Athenians,  to  commit 
such  peculation,  in  spite  of  serious  risk  of  punish- 
ment.    Now  this  chance  of  punishment  proceeded 
altogether  from  those  accusing  orators  commonly 
called  demagogues,  and  from  the  popular  judicature 
whom  they  addressed.     The  joint  working  of  both 
greatly  abated  the  evil,  yet  was  incompetent  to  sup- 
press it.     But  according  to  the  pictures  commonly 
drawn  of  Athens,  we  are  instructed  to  believe  that 
the  crying  public  evil  was, — too  great  a  licence  of, 
accusation,  and  too  much  judicial  trial.     Assuredly 
such  was  not  the  conception  of  Cheirisophus ;  nor 
shall  we  find  it  borne  out  by  any  fair  appreciation  of 
the  general  evidence.  When  the  peculation  of  official 
persons  was  thus  notorious  in  spite  of  serious  risks, 
what  would  it  have  become  if  the  door  had  been 
barred  to  accusing  demagogues,  and  if  the  numerous 
popular  Dikasts  had  been  exchanged  for  a  select 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6,  16. 

'AXX^  fA€VTOi,  t<fn)  6  Xc»pi(ro^o(,  icaya»  vyJas  row  *h.6r)vaiov£  oKovta 
^ufovs  tlytu  $ckeirT€iu  rh  ^fi6<n€i,  xal  fiaka  ovrov  dcivov  rov  Ktvivvov  rf 
Kkitrrom,  ical  rovt  Kpariarovg  fitvroi  fAakKrra,  ttirtp  vfuv  ol  Kpariaroi 
Sip^tiv  dftovvrat'  &€rT€  &pa  xal  ao\  inihtiKwaBcu.  r^v  iraidttav. 

*  See  Vol.  VII.  ch.  hi.  p.  652  seq. 
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few  judges  of  the  same  stamp  and  class  as  the  oflScial 
men  themselves  ? 
They  turn        Enforcing  his  proposition^  Xenophon   now  in- 
afla^  ^   formed  his  colleagues  that  he  had  just  captured  a 
TnTfoice     few  guides,  by  laying  an  ambush  for  certain  native 
wMhe^     plunderers  who  beset  the  rear ;  and  that  these  guides 
mountain,     acquaiutcd  him  that  the  mountain  was  not  inac- 
cessible, but  pastured  by  goats  and  oxen.     He  far- 
ther offered  himself  to  take  command  of  the  march- 
ing  detachment.      But   this   being   overruled    by 
Cheirisophus,  some  of  the  best  among  the  captains, 
Aristonymus,  Aristeas,   and  Nikomachus,  volun- 
teered  their   services   and  were   accepted.     After 
refreshing  the  soldiers,  the  generals  marched  with 
the  main  army  near  to  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  there 
took  up  their  night-station,  making  demonstrations 
of  a  purpose  to  storm  it  the  next  morning.     But  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  Aristonymus  and  his  detach- 
ment started,  and  ascending  the  mountain  at  another 
point,  obtained  without  resistance  a  high  position 
on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  who  soon  however  saw 
them  and  despatched  a  force  to  keep  guard  on  that 
side.     At  daybreak  these  two  detachments  came  to 
a  conflict  on  the  heights,  in  which  the  Greeks  were 
completely   victorious ;    while    Cheirisophus    was 
marching  up  the  pass  to  attack  the  main  body.  His 
light  troops,  encouraged  by  seeing  this  victory  of 
their  comrades,  hastened  on  to  the  charge  faster 
than  their  hoplites  could  follow      But  the  enemy 
were  so  dispirited  by  seeing  themselves  turned,  that 
they  fled  with  little  or  no  resistance.     Though  only 
a  few  were   slain,   many  threw  away  their  light 
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shields  of  wicker  or  wood -work,  which  became  the 
prey  of  the  conquerors  ^ 

Thus  masters  of  the  pass,  the  Greeks  descended  March 
to  the  level  ground  on  the  other  side,  where  they  country  of 
found  themselves  in  some  villages  well-stocked  with  — exha^' 
provisions  and  comforts ;  the  first  in  the  country  of  y^o^l!^^* 
the  Taochi.    Probably  they  halted  here  some  days ;  ^wn-^rf 
for  they  had  seen  no  villages,  either  for  rest  or  for 
refreshment,  during  the  last  nine  days'  march,  since 
leaving  those  Armenian  villages  in  which  they  had 
passed  a  week  so  eminently  restorative,  and  which 
apparently  had  furnished  them  with  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions for  the  onward  journey.     Such  halt  gave 
time  to  the  Taochi  to  carry  up  their  families  and 
provisions  into  inaccessible  strongholds,  so  that  the 
Greeks  found  no  supplies,  during  five  days'  march 
through  the  territory.     Their  provisions  were  com- 
pletely exhausted,  when  they  arrived  before  one  of 
these  strongholds,  a  rock  on  which  were  seen  the 
families  and  the  cattle  of  the  Taochi ;  without  houses 
or  fortification,  but  nearly  surrounded  by  a  river, 
so  as  to  leave  only  one  narrow  ascent,  rendered  un- 
approachable by  vast  rocks  which   the   defenders 
hurled  or  rolled  from  the  summit.    By  an  ingenious 
combination  of  bravery  and  stratagem,   in  which 
some  of  the  captains  much  distinguished   them- 
selves, the  Greeks  overcame  this  difficulty,  and  took 
the  height.  The  scene  which  then  ensued  was  awful. 
The  Taochian  women  seized  their  children,  flung 
them  over  the  precipice,  and  then  cast  themselves 
headlong  also,  followed  by  the  men.     Almost  every 
soul  thus  perished,  very  few  surviving  to  become 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6,  20-27. 
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prisoners.  An  Arcadian  captain  named  iEneas, 
seeing  one  of  them  in  a  fine  dress  about  to  precipi- 
tate himself  with  the  rest,  seized  him  with  a  view 
to  prevent  it.  But  the  man  in  return  grasped  him 
firmly,  dragged  him  to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and 
leaped  down  to  the  destruction  of  both.  Though 
scarcely  any  prisoners  were  taken,  however,  the 
Greeks  obtained  abundance  of  oxen,  asses,  and 
sheep,  which  fully  supplied  their  wants\ 
Through  They  now  entered  into  the  territory  of  the  Cha- 

Tbcs^he  lybes,  which  they  were  seven  days  in  passing  through. 
bravest  Thcsc  wcrc  the  bravest  warriors  whom  they  had  seen 
whom  they  in  Asla.  Their  equipnient  was  a  spear  of  fifteen 
seen— the  cubits  long,  with  Only  one  end  pointed — a  helmet, 
skythini.  greaves,  stuffed  corselet,  with  a  kilt  or  dependent 
flaps — a  short  sword  which  they  employed  to  cut 
off*  the  head  of  a  slain  enemy,  displaying  the  head 
in  sight  of  their  surviving  enemies  with  triumphant 
dance  and  song.  They  carried  no  shield  ;  perhaps 
because  the  excessive  length  of  the  spear  required 
the  constant  employment  of  both  hands — yet  they 
did  not  shrink  from  meeting  the  Greeks  occasionally 
in  regular,  stand-up  fight.  As  they  had  carried  off* 
all  their  provisions  into  hill-forts,  the  Greeks  could 
obtain  no  supplies,  but  lived  all  the  time  upon  the 
cattle  which  they  had  acquired  from  the  Taochi. 
After  seven  days  of  march  and  combat — the  Cha- 
lybes  perpetually  attacking  their  rear — they  reached 
the  river  Harpasus  (400  feet  broad),  where  they 
passed  into  the  territory  of  the  Skythini.  It  rather 
seems  that  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes  was  moun- 
tainous ;  that  of  the  Skythini  was  level,  and  con- 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7,  2-15. 
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tained  villages,  wherein  they  remained  three  days, 
refreshing  themselves,  and  stocking  themselves  with 
provisions*. 

Four  days  of  additional  march  brought  them  to  They  reach 
a  sight,  the  like  of  which  they  had  not  seen  since  ing  dty  of 
Opis  and  Sittak^  on  the  Tigris  in  Babylonia — a  ^y™""* 
large  and  flourishing  city  called  Gymnias ;  an 
earnest  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  of  com- 
merce, and  of  civilization.  The  chief  of  this  city 
received  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  furnished 
them  with  a  guide  who  engaged  to  conduct  them, 
after  five  days'  march,  to  a  hill  from  whence  they 
would  have  a  view  of  the  sea.  This  was  by  no  means 
their  nearest  way  to  the  sea,  for  the  chief  of  Gymnias 
wished  to  send  them  through  the  territory  of  some 
neighbours  to  whom  he  was  hostile ;  which  territory, 
as  soon  as  they  reached  it,  the  guide  desired  them 
to  bum  and  destroy.  However,  the  promise  was 
kept,  and  on  the  fifth  day,  marching  still  apparently 
through  the  territory  of  the  Skythini,  they  reached 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  called  Thdchds,  from 
whence  the  Euxine  Sea  was  visible*. 

An  animated  shout  from  the  soldiers  who  formed  First  sight 
the  van-guard  testified  the  impressive  efiect  of  this  Aom  the 
long-deferred  spectacle,  assuring  as  it  seemed  to  do  Jop^Ti^'di'es 
their  safety  and  their  return  home.     To  Xenophon  ^"{,7™/ 
and  to  the  rear-guard — engaged  in  repelling  the  at-  ***«  ■owien. 
tack  of  natives  who  had  come  forward  to  revenge  the 
plunder  of  their  territory — the  shout  was  unintelli- 
gible.    They  at  first  imagined  that  the  natives  had 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7*  IB. 

'  Diodorus  (ziv.  29)  calls  the  mountain  Xffpioi^ — Chenium.  He 
seems  to  have  had  Xenophon  before  him  in  his  brief  description  of  this 
interesting  scene. 
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commenced  attack  in  front  as  well  as  in  the  rear,  and 
that  the  van-guard  was  engaged  in  battle.  But  every 
moment  the  shout  became  louder,  as  fresh  men  came 
to  the  summit  and  gave  vent  to  their  feelings ;  so 
that  Xenophon  grew  anxious,  and  galloped  up  to 
the  van  with  his  handful  of  cavalry  to  see  what  had 
happened.  As  he  approached,  the  voice  of  the 
overjoyed  crowd  was  heard  distinctly  crying  out, 
Thalatta,  Thalatta  (The  sea,  the  sea),  and  congra- 
tulating each  other  in  ecstasy.  The  main  body, 
the  rear-guard,  the  baggage-soldiers  driving  up  their 
horses  and  cattle  before  them,  became  all  excited 
by  the  sound,  and  hurried  up  breathless  to  the 
summit.  The  whole  army,  officers  and  soldiers, 
were  thus  assembled,  manifesting  their  joyous  emo- 
tions by  tears,  embraces,  and  outpourings  of  enthu- 
siastic sympathy.  With  spontaneous  impulse  they 
heaped  up  stones  to  decorate  the  spot  by  a  monu- 
ment and  commemorative  trophy  ;  putting  on  the 
stones  such  homely  offerings  as  their  means  af- 
forded— sticks,  hides,  and  a  few  of  the  wicker 
shields  just  taken  from  the  natives.  To  the  guide, 
who  had  performed  his  engagement  of  bringing 
them  in  iSve  days  within  sight  of  the  sea,  their 
gratitude  was  unbounded.  They  presented  him 
with  a  horse,  a  silver  bowl,  a  Persian  costume,  and 
ten  darics  in  money  ;  besides  several  of  the  soldiers' 
rings,  which  he  especially  asked  for.  Thus  loaded 
with  presents,  he  left  them,  having  first  shown  them 
a  village  wherein  they  could  find  quarters — as  well 
as  the  road  which  they  were  to  take  through  the 
territory  of  the  Makrdnes\ 

*  Xea.  Anab.  iv.  /,  23-27. 
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When  they  reached  the  river  which  divided  the  Passage 
land  of  the  Makrdaes  from  that  of  the  Skythini,  liXdn^/ 
they  perceived  the  former  assembled  in  arms  od 
the  opposite  side  to  resist  their  passage.  The  river 
Dot  being  fordable,  they  cut  down  some  neighbour- 
ing trees  to  provide  the  means  of  crossing.  While 
these  Makr6nes  were  shouting  and  encouraging 
each  other  aloud,  a  peltast  in  the  Grecian  army 
came  to  Xenophon,  saying  that  he  knew  their  lan- 
guage, and  that  he  believed  this  to  be  his  country. 
He  had  been  a  slave  at  Athens,  exported  from  home 
during  his  boyhood — he  had  then  made  bis  escape 
(probably  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  the  garri- 
son of  Dekeleia),  and  afterwards  taken  military  ser- 
vice. By  this  fortunate  accident,  the  generals  were 
enabled  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Makr6nes, 
and  to  assure  them  that  the  army  would  do  them 
no  harm,  desiring  nothing  more  than  a  free  passage 
and  a  market  to  buy  provisions.  The  Makr6nes, 
on  receiving  such  assurances  in  their  own  language 
from  a  countryman,  exchanged  pledges  of  friendship 
with  the  Greeks,  assisted  them  to  pass  the  river, 
and  furnished  the  best  market  in  their  power  during 
the  three  days*  march  across  their  territory  ^ 

The  army  now  reached  the  borders  of  the  Kol-  Through 
chians,  who  were  found  in  hostile  array,  occupying  cbUn^ 
the  summit  of  a  considerable  mountain  which  formed  JJiem^^^ 
their  frontier.     Here  Xenophon,  having  marshalled  JJ][^^J" 
the  soldiers  for  attack,  with  each  lochus  (company 
of  100  men)  in  single  file,  instead  of  marching  up 
the  hill  in  phalanx,  or  continuous  front  with  only 
a  scanty  depth — addressed  to  them  the  following 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8^  4-7* 
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pithy  eDcouragement — **Now,  gentlemen,  these 
enemies  before  us  are  the  only  impediment  that 
keeps  us  away  from  reaching  the  point  at  which 
we  have  been  so  long  aiming.  We  must  even  eat 
them  raw,  if  in  any  way  we  can  do  so." 
I^ul^i—  Eighty  of  these  formidable  companies  of  hoplites, 
unwhoie-  each  in  single  file,  now  began  to  ascend  the  hill ; 
honey.  the  peltasts  and  bowmen  being  partly  distributed 
among  them,  partly  placed  on  the  flanks.  Cheiri- 
sophus  and  Xenophon,  each  commanding  on  one 
wiug,  spread  their  peltasts  in  such  a  way  as  to  out* 
flank  the  Kolchians,  who  accordingly  weakened 
their  centre  in  order  to  strengthen  their  wings. 
Hence  the  Arcadian  peltasts  and  hoplites  in  the 
Greek  centre  were  enabled  to  attack  and  disperse 
the  centre  with  little  resistance ;  and  all  the  Kol- 
chians  presently  fled,  leaving  the  Greeks  in  posses- 
sion of  their  camp,  as  well  as  of  several  well-stocked 
villages  in  their  rear.  Amidst  these  villages  the 
army  remained  to  refresh  themselves  for  several 
days.  It  was  here  that  they  tasted  the  grateful, 
but  unwholesome  honey,  which  this  region  still  con- 
tinues to  produce — unaware  of  its  peculiar  proper- 
ties. Those  soldiers  who  ate  little  of  it  were  like 
men  greatly  intoxicated  with  wine ;  those  who  ate 
much,  were  seized  with  the  most  violent  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea,  lying  down  like  madmen  in  a  state  of 
delirium.  From  this  terrible  distemper  some  re- 
covered on  the  ensuing  day,  others  two  or  three 
days  afterwards.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  one 
actually  died^ 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8, 15-22.  Most  modem  travellers  attest  the  existence, 
in  these  regions,  of  honey  intoxicating  and  poisonous,  such  as  Xeno- 
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Two  more  days'  march  brought  them  to  the  sea,  Arrival  at 
at  the  Greek  maritime  city  of  Trapezas  or  Trebi-  uwEu^nc" 
zood,  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sin6pd  on  the  ^na)!' 
coast  of  the  Kolchian  territory.  Here  the  Trape- 
zuntines  received  them  with  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality, sending  them  presents  of  bullocks,  barley- 
meal,  and  wine.  Taking  up  their  quarters  in  some 
Kolchian  villages  near  the  town,  they  now  enjoyed, 
for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Tarsus,  a  safe  and 
undisturbed  repose  during  thirty  days,  and  were 
enabled  to  recover  in  some  degree  from  the  severe 
hardships  which  they  had  undergone.  While  the 
Trapezuntines  brought  produce  for  sale  into  the 
camp,  the  Greeks  provided  the  means  of  purchasing 
it  by  predatory  incursions  against  the  Kolchians  on 
the  hills.  Those  Kolchians  who  dwelt  under  the 
hills  and  on  the  plain  were  in  a  state  of  semi-de- 
pendence upon  Trapezus  ;  so  that  the  Trapezuntines 
mediated  on  their  behalf  and  prevailed  on  the  Greeks 
to  leave  them  unmolested,  on  condition  of  a  contri- 
bution of  bullocks. 

These  bullocks  enabled  the  Greeks  to  discharge  Joy  of  the 

°      Greeks 

the  vow  which  they  had  made,  on  the  proposition  their  dis- 
of  Xenophon,  to  Zeus  the  Preserver  ;  during  that  vow?to*the 
moment  of  dismay  and  despair  which  succeeded  ^et*fei- 
immediately  on  the  massacre  of  their  generals  by  ^J***/"** 
Tissaphernes.     To  Zeus  the  Preserver,  to  Herakl^s 

phon  describes.  They  point  out  the  Azalea  Patttica,  as  the  flower  from 
which  the  bees  imbibe  this  peculiar  quality.  Professor  Koch,  however, 
calls  in  question  the  existence  of  any  honey  thus  naturally  unwhole- 
some near  the  Black  Sea.  He  states  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  HI) 
that  after  careful  inquiries  he  could  find  no  trace  of  any  such.  Not 
contradicting  Xenophon,  he  thinks  that  the  honey  which  the  Greeks 
ate  must  have  been  stale,  or  tainted. 


games 
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the  CoDductor,  and  to  various  other  gods,  they 
offered  an  abundant  sacrifice  on  their  mountain 
camp  overhanging  the  sea ;  and  after  the  festival 
ensuing,  the  skins  of  the  victims  were  given  as 
prizes  to  competitors  in  running,  wrestling,  boxing, 
and  the  pankration.  The  superintendence  of  such 
festival  games,  so  fully  accordant  with  Grecian 
usage  and  highly  interesting  to  the  army,  was  com- 
mitted to  a  Spartan  named  Drakontius ;  a  man 
whose  destiny  recalls  that  of  Patroklus  and  other 
Homeric  heroes — for  he  had  been  exiled  as  a  boy, 
having  unintentionally  killed  another  boy  with 
a  short  sword.  Various  departures  from  Grecian 
custom  however  were  admitted.  The  matches  took 
place  on  the  steep  and  stony  hill -side  overhanging 
the  sea,  instead  of  on  a  smooth  plain ;  and  the 
numerous  hard  falls  of  the  competitors  afforded  in- 
creased interest  to  the  by- slanders.  The  captive 
non-Hellenic  boys  were  admitted  to  run  for  the 
prize,  since  otherwise  a  boy-race  could  not  have 
been  obtained.  Lastly,  the  animation  of  the  scene, 
as  well  as  the  ardour  of  the  competitors,  was 
much  enhanced  by  the  number  of  their  mistresses 
present  \ 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,  23-2/. 

A  curious  and  interesting  anecdote,  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander, 
(c.  41}  attests  how  much  these  Hetaerae  accompanying  the  soldiers 
(women  for  the  most  part  free),  were  esteemed  in  the  Macedonian  army, 
and  by  Alexander  himself  among  the  rest  A  Macedonian  ofJEgK  named 
Eurylochus,  had  got  himself  improperly  put  on  a  list  of  veterans  and 
invalids,  who  were  on  the  pomt  of  being  sent  back  from  Asia  to  Europe. 
The  imposition  was  detected,  and  on  being  questioned  he  informed 
Alexander  that  he  had  practised  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  follow  a  free 
Hetaera  named  Telesippa,  who  was  about  to  accompany  the  departing 
division.  ''I  sympathise  with  your  attachment,  Eurylochus  (rephed 
Alexander) :  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  prevail  upon  Telesippa  either 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  LXX. 

ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN 
THOUSAND,  AFTER  THEY  QUITTED  THE  TIGRIS,  AND 
ENTERED  THE  KARDUCHIAN  MOUNTAINS. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  this  gallant  and  long-sufFering  body  of 
men  not  to  present  the  reader  with  a  map  exhibiting  the  full 
length  of  their  stupendous  march.     Up  to  the  moment  when  the 
Greeks  enter  Karduchia,  the  line  of  march  may  be  indicated  upon 
evidence  which,  though  not  identifying  special   halting-places 
or  localities,  makes  us  certain  that  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  on 
the  whole.     But  after  that  moment,  the  evidence  gradually  dis- 
appears, and  we  are  left  with  nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
the  terminus,  the  general  course,  and  a  few  negative  conditions. 
Mr.  Ains worth  has  given  in  his  Book  IV.  (IVavels  in  the  Track 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  155  seg,)  an  interesting  topographical 
comment  on  the  march  through  Karduchia,  and  on  the  difficulties 
which  the  Greeks  would  have  to  surmount.     He  has  farther 
shown  what  may  have  been  their  probable  line  of  march  through 
Karduchia :  but  the  most  important  point  which  he  has  esta- 
blished here,  seems  to  be  the  identity  of  the  river  Kentrit^  with 
>  the  Buhtan-Chai,  an  eastern  affluent  of  the  Tigris — distinguishing 
it  from  the  river  of  Bitlis  on  the  west  and  the  river  Khabur  on 
the  south-east,  with  both  of  which  it  had  been  previously  con- 
founded (p.  167).     The  Buhtan-Chai  falls  into  the  Tigris  at  a 
village  called  Til,  and  "  constitutes  at  the  present  day,  a  natural 
barrier  Ijetween  Kurdistan  and  Armenia"  (p.  166).     In  this 
identification  of  the  Kentrit^s  with  the  Buhtan-Chai,  Professor 
Koch  agrees  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  78). 

If  the  Greeks  crossed  the  Kentrit^  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Tigris,  they  would  march  up  its  right  bank  in  one  day  to  a 
situation  near  the  modem  town  of  Sert  (Mr.  Ainsworth  thinks), 
though  Xenophon  takes  no  notice  of  the  river  of  Bitlis,  which 

by  persuasion  or  by  presents,  since  she  is  of  firee  condition,  to  stay  be- 
hind "  CHfiOf  flip,  £  EvpvXoxf ,  <nfV€pi»rrat  ?X''^*  ^P^  ^*  omtv  n€lB»fAtp 
tj  \&yois  fj  d«poif  rifv  TcXf<r«inrav,  ^ti^ffntp  ^(  iktvBipat  itrrC). 
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nevertheless  they  must  have  passed.  Their  two  next  days  of 
march,  assuming  a  direction  nearly  north,  would  carry  them  (as 
Xenophon  states,  iv.  4,  2)  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Tigris; 
that  is,  "  beyond  the  headwaters  of  the  eastern  tributaries  to  the 
Tigris." 

Three  days  of  additional  march  brought  them  to  the  river  Te- 
leboas — "  of  no  great  size,  but  beautiful "  (iv.  4,  4).  There  ap- 
pear sufficient  reasons  to  identify  this  river  with  the  Kara-  Su  or 
Black  River,  lyhich  flows  through  the  valley  or  plain  of  Mush 
into  the  Murad  or  Eastern  Euphrates  (Ainsworth,  p.  172 ;  Hitter, 
Erdkunde,  part  x.  s.  37.  p.  682).  Though  Kinneir  (Journey 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Kurdistan,  1818,  p.  484),  Rennell 
(Illustrations  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  p.  207)  and  Bell  (Sy- 
stem of  Geography,  iv.  p.  140)  identify  it  with  the  Ak-Su  or 
river  of  Mush — this,  according  to  Ainsworth,  "  is  only  a  small 
tributary  to  the  Kara-Su,  which  is  the  great  river  of  the  plain 
and  district." 

Professor  Koch,  whose  personal  researches  in  and  round  Ar- 
menia give  to  his  opinion  the  highest  authority,  follows  Mr.  Ains- 
worth in  identifying  the  Teleboas  with  the  Kara-Su.  He  sup- 
poses however  that  the  Greeks  crossed  the  Kentrit^s,  not  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Tigris,  but  considerably  higher  up,  near  the 
town  of  Sert  or  Sort.  From  hence  he  supposes  that  they  marched 
nearly  north-east  in  the  modem  road  from  Sert  to  Bitlis,  thus 
getting  round  the  head  or  near  the  head  of  the  river  called  Bitlis- 
Su,  which  is  one  of  the  eastern  affluents  to  the  Tigris  (falling 
first  into  the  Buhtan-Chai),  and  which  Xenophon  took  for  the 
Tigris  itself.  They  then  marched  farther,  in  a  line  not  far 
distant  from  the  Lake  of  Van,  over  the  saddle  which  separates 
that  lake  from  the  lofty  mountain  Ali-Dagh.  This  saddle  is  the 
watershed  which  separates  the  affluents  to  the  Tigris  from  those 
to  the  Eastern  Euphrates,  of  which  latter  the  Teleboas  or  Kara-Su 
is  one  (Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  82-84). 

After  the  river  Teleboas,  there  seems  no  one  point  in  the  march 
which  can  be  identified  with  anything  approaching  to  certainty. 
Nor  have  we  any  mecuis  even  of  determining  the  general  line 
of  route,  apart  from  specific  places,  which  they  followed  from  the 
river  Teleboas  to  Trebizond. 

Their  first  object  was  to  reach  and  cross  the  Eastern  Euphrates. 
They  would  of  course  cross  at  the  nearest  point  where  they  could 
find  a  ford.  But  how  low  down  its  course  does  the  river  con- 
tinue to  be  fordable,  in  midwinter,  with  snow  on  the  ground  ? 
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Here  Profeissor  Koch  differs  from  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  Colonel 
Chesney.  He  affirms  that  the  river  would  be  fordable  a  little 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Tscharbahur,  about  latitude  39^  3'. 
According  to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  it  would  not  be  fordable  below  the 
confluence  with  the  river  of  Khanus  (Khinnis).  Koch's  au- 
thority, as  the  most  recent  and  systematic  investigator  of  these 
regions,  seems  preferable,  especially  as  it  puts  the  Greeks  nearly 
in  the  road  now  travelled  over  from  Mush  to  Erzerum,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  only  pass  over  the  mountains  open  throughout  all 
the  winter,  passing  by  Khinnis  and  Koili :  see  Bitter,  Erdkunde, 
X.  p.  387.  Xenophon  mentions  a  warm  8|)ring,  which  the  army 
passed  by  during  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  crossing  the 
Euphrates  (Anab.  iv.  5,  15).  Professor  Koch  believes  himself 
to  have  identified  this  warm  spring — the  only  one,  as  he  states 
(p.  90-93),  south  of  the  range  of  mountains  called  the  Bingol- 
dagh — in  the  district  called  Wardo,  near  the  village  of  Bashkan. 

To  lay  down  with  any  certainty  the  line  which  the  Greeks 
followed  from  the  Euphrates  to  Trebizond,  appears  altogether 
impossible.  I  cannot  admit  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
who  conducts  the  army  across  the  Araxes  to  its  northern 
bank,  carries  them  up  northward  to  the  latitude  of  Teflis  in 
Georgia,  then  brings  them  back  again  across  the  Harpa  Chai  (a 
northern  affluent  of  the  Araxes,  which  he  identifies  with  the 
Harpasus  mentioned  by  Xenophon)  and  the  Araxes  itself,  to 
Gymnias,  which  he  places  near  the  site  of  Erzerum.  Professor 
Koch  (p.  104—108),  who  dissents  with  good  reason  from  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  proposes  (though  with  hesitation  and  uncertainty)  a 
line  of  his  own,  which  appears  to  me  open  greatly  to  the  same 
objection  as  that  of  Mr.  Ainsworth.  It  carries  the  Ghreeks  too 
much  to  the  northward  of  Erzerum,  more  out  of  their  line  of 
march  from  the  place  where  they  crossed  the  Eastern  Euphrates, 
than  can  be  justified  by  any  probability.  The  Gbreeks  knew  well, 
diat  in  order  to  get  home  they  must  take  a  westerly  direction 
(see  Anab.  iii.  6,  15). 

Their  great  and  constant  purpose  would  be  to  make  way  to  the 
westward,  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  Euphrates :  and  the 
road  from  that  river,  passing  near  the  site  of  Erzerum,  to  I're- 
bizond  would  thus  coincide,  in  the  main,  with  their  spontaneous 
tendency.  They  had  no  motive  to  go  northward  of  Erzerum,  nor 
ought  we  suppose  it  without  some  proof.  I  trace  upon  my  map 
a  line  of  march,  much  less  circuitous ;  not  meaning  it  to  be  un- 
derstood as  the  real  road  which  the  army  can  be  proved  to  have 
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taken,  but  simply  because  it  seems  a  possible  line,  and  because 
it  serves  as  a  sort  of  approximation  to  complete  the  reader's  idea 
of  the  entire  ground  trayelled  over  by  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Koch  hardly  makes  sufficient  account  of  the  overwhelming 
hardships  with  which  the  Greeks  had  to  contend,  when  he  states 
(p.  9  6)  that  if  they  had  taken  a  line  as  straight  or  nearly  as  straight 
as  was  practicable,  they  might  have  marched  from  the  Euphrates 
to  Trebizond  in  sixteen  or  twenty  days,  even  allowing  for  the  bad 
time  of  the  year.  Considering  that  it  was  midwinter,  in  that  very 
high  and  cold  country,  with  deep  snow  throughout ;  that  they 
had  absolutely  no  advantages  or  assistance  of  any  kind;  that 
their  sick  and  disabled  men,  together  with  their  arms,  were  to  be 
carried  by  the  stronger ;  that  there  were  a  great  many  women 
accompanying  them  ;  that  they  had  beasts  to  drive  along,  carry- 
ing baggage  and  plunder, — the  prophet  Silanus,  for  example, 
having  preserved  his  3000  darics  in  coin  from  the  field  of  Kunaxa 
until  his  return ;  that  there  was  much  resistance  from  the  Chaly- 
bes  and  Taochi ;  that  they  had  to  take  provisions  where  provi- 
sions were  discoverable;  that  even  a  small  stream  must  have 
impeded  them,  and  probably  driven  them  out  of  their  course  to 
find  a  ford — considering  the  intolerable  accumulation  of  these  and 
other  hardships,  we  need  not  wonder  at  any  degree  of  slowness 
in  their  progress.  It  rarely  happens  that  modem  travellers  go 
over  these  regions  in  midwinter :  but  we  may  see  what  travelling 
is  at  that  season,  by  the  dreadful  description  which  Mr.  Baillie 
Eraser  gives  of  his  journey  from  Tauris  to  Erzerum  in  the  month 
of  March  (Travels  in  Koordhistan,  Letter  XV.).  Mr.  Kinneir 
says  (Travels,  p.  353) — "  The  winters  are  so  severe  that  all  com- 
munication between  Baiburt  and  the  circumjacent  villages  is  cut 
off  for  four  months  in  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of 
the  snow." 

Now  if  we  measure  on  Kiepert's  map  the  rectilinear  distance 
— the  air-line — from  Trebizond  to  the  place  where  Koch  repre- 
sents the  Greeks  to  have  crossed  the  Eastern  Euphrates — we  shall 
find  it  170  English  miles.  The  number  of  days'  journey-marches 
which  Xenophon  mentions  are  54  :  even  if  we  include  the  five  days 
of  march  undertaken  from  Gymnias  (Anab.  iv.  7,  20).  which,  pro- 
perly speaking,  were  directed  against  the  enemies  of  the  governor 
of  Gymnias,  more  than  for  the  promotion  of  their  retreat.  In 
each  of  those  54  days,  therefore,  they  must  have  made  3*14  miles 
of  rectilinear  progress.  This  surely  is  not  an  unreasonably  slow 
progress  to  supix>se,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  their  situa- 
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tion ;  nor  does  it  imply  any  yery  great  actual  departure  from  the 
straightest  line  practicable.  Indeed  Koch  himself  (in  his  Intro- 
duction, p.  4)  suggests  various  embarrassments  which  must  have 
occurred  on  the  march,  but  which  Xenophon  has  not  distinctly 
stated. 

The  river  which  Xenophon  calls  the  Harpasus  seems  to  be  pro- 
bably the'Tchoruk-su,  as  Colonel  Chesney  and  Professor  Koch 
suppose.  At  least  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  other  river  with 
which  the  Harpasus  can  be  identified. 

I  cannot  but  think  it  probable  that  the  city  which  Xenophon 
calls  Gymfiias  (Diodorus,  xiv.  29,  calls  it  Gymnasia)  was  the 
same  as  that  which  is  now  called  Ghimisch-Khana  (Hamilton), 
Gumush-Kaneh  (Ainsworth),  Gemisch-Khaneh  (Kinneir).  **  Gu- 
misch-Khana  (says  Mr.  Hamilton,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i. 
ch.  xi.  p.  168;  ch.  xiv.  p.  234)  is  celebrated  as  the  site  of  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable  silver  mines  in  the  Ottoman  do- 
minions." Both  Mr.  Kinneir  and  Mr.  Hamilton  passed  through 
GKimisch-Khana  on  the  road  from  Trebizond  to  Erzerum. 

Now  here  is  not  only  great  similarity  of  name,  and  likelihood 
of  situation — but  the  existence  of  the  silver-mines  furnishes  a 
plausible  explanation  of  that  which  would  otherwise  be  very 
strange;  the  existence  of  this  '< great,  flourishing,  inhabited 
city,"  inland,  in  the  midst  of  such  barbarians — the  Chalybes,  the 
Skythini,  the  Makr6nes,  &c. 

Mr.  Kinneir  reached  Gumisch-Khana  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day  after  quitting  Trebizond ;  the  last  two  days  having  been  very 
long  and  fatiguing.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  also  passed  through 
Gumisch-Khana,  reached  it  at  the  end  of  two  long  days.  Both 
these  travellers  represent  the  road  near  Gumisch-Khana  as  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Mr.  Ainsworth,  who  did  not  himself  pass 
through  Gkunisch-Khana,  tells  us  (what  is  of  some  importance 
in  this  discussion)  that  it  lies  in  the  winter-road  from  Erzerum 
to  Trebizond  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  394).  "The 
winter-road,  which  is  the  longest,  passes  by  Gumisch-Khana, 
and  takes  the  longer  portion  of  valley :  all  the  others  cross  over 
the  mountain  at  various  points,  to  the  east  of  the  road  by  the 
mines.  But  whether  going  by  the  mountains  or  the  valley,  the 
muleteers  often  go  indifferently  to  the  west  as  far  as  Ash  Kaleh, 
and  at  other  times  turn  off  by  the  villages  of  Bey  Mausour  and 
Kodjah  Bunar,  where  they  take  to  the  mountains." 

Mr.  Hamilton  makes  the  distance  from  Trebizond  to  Gumisch- 

VOL.  IX.  M 
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Khana  18  hours,  or  54  calculated  post  miles  ;  that  is,  about  40 
English  miles  (Appendix  to  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  389). 
Now  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  marched  in  any 
direct  road  from  Oymnias  to  Trebizond.  On  the  contrary,  the 
five  days*  march  which  they  undertook  immediately  from  Gymnias 
were  conducted  by  a  guide  sent  from  that  town,  who  led  them 
over  the  territories  of  people  hostile  to  Gymnias,  in  order  that 
they  might  lay  waste  the  lands  (iv.  7, 20).  What  progress  they 
made,  during  these  marches,  towards  Trebizond,  is  altogether 
doubtful.  The  guide  promised  that  on  the  fifth  day  he  would 
bring  them  to  a  spot  from  whence  they  could  view  the  sea,  and 
he  performed  his  promise  by  leading  them  to  the  top  of  the  sacred 
mountain  Th^ch^. 

Th^ch6  was  a  summit  (a«;poK,iv.  7,  25),  as  might  be  expected. 
But  unfortunately  it  seems  impossible  to  verify  the  particular 
summit  on  which  the  interesting  scene  described  by  Xenophon 
took  place.  Mr.  Ainsworth  presumes  it  to  be  the  mountain 
called  Kop-Dagh ;  from  whence,  however,  according  to  Koch, 
the  sea  cannot  be  discerned.  D'Anville  and  some  other  geo- 
graphers identify  it  with  the  ridge  called  Tekieh-Dagh  to  the  east 
of  Gumisch-Khana ;  nearer  to  the  sea  than  that  place.  This 
mountain,  I  think,  would  suit  pretty  well  for  the  narrative  in 
respect  of  position  :  but  Koch  and  other  modem  travellers  affirm 
that  it  is  neither  high  enough,  nor  near  enough  to  the  sea,  to 
permit  any  such  view  as  that  which  Xenophon  relates.  It  stands 
on  Kiepert's  map  at  a  distance  of  full  35  English  miles  from  the 
sea,  the  view  of  which  moreover  seems  intercepted  by  the  still 
higher  mountain  chain  now  called  Kolath-Dagb,  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  Paryadres,  which  runs  along  parallel  to  the  coast. 
It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  in  the  first  half  of  February,  the  time 
of  Xenophon's  visit,  the  highest  peaks  would  certainly  be  all 
covered  with  snow,  and  therefore  very  difficult  to  ascend. 

There  is  a  striking  view  obtained  of  the  sea  from  the  mountain 
called  Karakaban.  This  mountain,  more  than  4000  feet  high,  lies 
rather  above  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  to  the  south  of  Trebizond, 
and  immediately  north  of  the  still  higher  chain  of  Kolath-Dagh. 
From  the  Kolath-Dagh  chain,  which  runs  east  and  west,  there 
strike  out  three  or  four  parallel  ridges  to  the  northward,  formed 
of  primitive  slate,  and  cut  down  precipitously  so  as  to  leave  deep 
and  narrow  valleys  between.  On  leaving  Trebizond,  the  traveller 
ascends  the  hill  immediately  above  the  town,  and  then  descends 
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into  the  valley  on  the  other  side.     His  road  to  Karakaban  lies 
partly  along  the  valley,  partly  along  the  crest  of  one  of  the  four 
ridges  just  mentioned.     But  throughout  all  this  road,  the  sea  is 
never  seen ;  being  hidden  by  the  hills  immediately  above  Trebi- 
zond.    He  does  not  again  see  the  sea  until  he  reaches  Karakaban, 
which  is  sufficiently  high  to  enable  him  to  see  over  those  hills.  The 
guides  (as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  twice  went  over 
the  spot)  point  out  with  great  animation  this  view  of  the  sea,  as 
particularly  deserving  of  notice.     It  is  enjoyed  for  a  short  space 
while  the  road  winds  round  the  mountain,  and  then  again  lost.. 
Here  is  a  view  of  the  sea  at  once  distant,  sudden,  impressive, 
and  enjoyed  from  an  eminence  not  too  high  to  be  accessible  to 
the  Oyreian  army.   In  so  far,  it  would  be  suitable  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Xenophon.     Yet  again  it  appears  that  a  person  coming 
to  this  point  from  the  land-side  (as  Xenophon  of  course  did)^ 
would  find  it  in  his  descending  route,  not  in  his  ascending :   and 
this  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  description  which  we  read 
in   the   Greek  historian.     Moreover,   the    subsequent  marches 
which  Xenophon  mentions  after  quitting  the  mountain  summit 
Th^hd,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition  that  it 
was  the  same  as  what  is  now  caUed  Karakaban.     It  is  indeed 
quite  possible  (as  Mr.  Hamilton    suggests)  that  Th^ch^  may 
have  been  a  peak  apart  from  any  road,  and  that  the  guide  may 
have  conducted  the  soldiers  thither  for  the  express  purpose  of 
showing  the  sea,  guiding  them  back  again  into  the  road  after- 
wards.    This  increases  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  spot. 
However,  the  whole  region  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  known,  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  some  particular 
locality  even  on  Tekieh-Dagh,  whence,  through  an  accidental  gap 
in  the  intervening  mountains,  the  sea  might  become  visible. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  GREEKS,  FROM 
THE  TIME  THAT  THEY  REACHED  TRAPEZUS,  TO 
THEIR  JUNCTION  WITH  THE  LACEDJEMONIAN  ARBiY 
IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

Wb  now  commence  a  third  act  in  the  history  of 
this  memorahle  body  of  men.    After  having  followed 
them   from   Sardis  to  Kunaxa  as  mercenaries  to 
procure  the  throne  for  Cyrus — then  from  Kunaxa 
to  Trapezus  as  men  anxious  only  for  escape,  and 
purchasing   their   safety   by   marvellous   bravery, 
endurance,  and  organization — we  shall  now  track 
their  proceedings  among  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
Euxine  and  at  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace,  succeeded 
by  their  struggles  against  the  meanness  of  the  Thra- 
cian  prince  Seuthes,  as  well  as  against  the  treachery 
and  arbitrary  harshness  of  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
manders Anaxibius  and  Aristarchus. 
Greek  cities      Trapczus,  uow  Trcbizoud,  where  the  army  had 
Eliiine—     recently  found  repose,  was  a  colony  from  Sin6p6, 
h^cdo^et  as  were  also  Kerasus  and  Koty6ra  farther  westward ; 
KotT'*      ^^^^  ^^  them  receiving  an  harmost  or  governor  from 
and  Tra-      thc  mothcr-city,  and  paying  to  her  an  annual  tri- 
bute.     All  these  three  cities  were  planted  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  dividing  the  Euxine  from  the 
elevated  mountain  range  which  so  closely  borders 
on  its  southern  coast.     At  Sin6pS  itself,  the  land 
stretches  out  into  a  defensible  peninsula,  with  a  se- 
cure harbour,  and  a  large  breadth  of  adjacent  fertile 
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soil.  So  tempting  a  site  invited  the  Milesians,  even 
before  the  year  600  b.c,  to  plant  a  colony  there, 
and  enabled  Sin6p6  to  attain  much  prosperity  and 
power.  Farther  westward,  not  more  than  a  long 
day's  journey  for  a  rowing  vessel  from  Byzantium, 
was  situated  the  Megarian  colony  of  Herakleia,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Mariandyni. 

The  native  tenants  of  this  line  of  coast,  upon  indigenoui 
whom  the  Greek  settlers  intruded  themselves  (reck-  —their  re- 
oning  from  the  westward),  were  the  Bithynian  the  Greek 
Thracians,  the  Mariandyni,  the  Paphlagonians,  the  *^°^°""^- 
Tibarfini,  Chalybes,  Mosynoeki,  Drilae,  and  Kol- 
chians.  Here  as  elsewhere,  these  natives  found  the 
Greek  seaports  useful,  in  giving  a  new  value  to  in- 
land produce,  and  in  furnishing  the  great  men  with 
ornaments  and  luxuries  to  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  had  no  access.  The  citizens  of  Herakleia 
had  reduced  into  dependence  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  neighbouring  Mariandyni,  and  held  them  in 
a  relation  resembling  that  of  the  natives  of  Esthonia 
and  Livonia  to  the  German  colonies  in  the  Baltic. 
Some  of  the  Kolchian  villages  were  also  subject  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  Trapezuntiues^ ;  and  Si- 
n6pd  doubtless  possessed  a  similar  inland  dominion 
of  greater  or  less  extent.  But  the  principal  wealth 
of  this  important  city  arose  from  her  navy  and 
maritime  commerce  ;  from  the  rich  thunny  fishery 
attached  to  her  promontory  ;  from  the  olives  in  her 
immediate  neighbourhood,  which  was  a  cultivation 
not  indigenous,  but  only  naturalized  by  the  Greeks 
on  the  seaboard ;  from  the  varied  produce  of  the 
interior,  comprising  abundant  herds  of  cattle,  mines 

*  Strabo^  xii.  p.  542;  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,  24. 
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of  silver,  iron,  and  copper  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  wood  for  ship-building,  as  well  as  for 
house  furniture,  and  native  slaves\  The  case  was 
similar  with  the  three  colonies  of  Sin6p^,  more  to  the 
eastward — Koty6ra,  Kerasus,  and  Trapezus ;  except 
that  the  mountains  which  border  on  the  Euxine, 
gradually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
shore,  left  to  each  of  them  a  more  confined  strip  of 
cultivable  land.  For  these  cities  the  time  had  not 
yet  arrived,  to  be  conquered  and  absorbed  by  the 
inland  monarchies  around  them,  as  Miletus  and 
the  cities  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  had 
been.  The  Paphlagonians  were  at  this  time  the 
only  indigenous  people  in  those  regions  who  formed 
a  considerable  aggregated  force,  under  a  prince 
named  Korylas ;  a  prince  tributary  to  Persia,  yet 
half  independent — since  he  had  disobeyed  the  sum- 
mons of  Artaxerxes  to  come  up  and  help  in  repel- 
ling Cyrus* — and  now  on  terms  of  established 
alliance  with  Sin6p6,  though  not  without  secret 
designs,  which  he  wanted  only  force  to  execute, 
against  that  city^.  The  other  native  tribes  to  the 
eastward  were  mountaineers  both  nider  and  more 
divided ;  warlike  on  their  own  heights,  but  little 
capable  of  any  aggressive  combinations. 

Though  we  are  told  that  Perikles  had  once  des- 
patched a  detachment  of  Athenian  colonists  to  Si- 
n6p6*,  and  had  expelled  from  thence  the  despot 
Timesilaus, — yet  neither  that  city  nor  any  of  her 
neighbours  appear  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  either  for  or  against  Athens ;  nor 


*  Strabo,  xii.  p.  545,  546. 
^  Xeu.  Anab.  v.  5,  23. 


*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  8. 

*  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  20. 
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were  they  among  the  number  of  tributaries  to  Persia. 
They  doubtless  were  acquainted  with  the  upward 
march  of  Cyrus,  which  had  disturbed  all  Asia ;  and 
probably  were  not  ignorant  of  the  perils  and  criti- 
cal state  of  his  Grecian  army.  But  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  mingled  surprise,  admiration,  and  alarm, 
that  they  saw  that  army  descend  from  the  moun- 
tainous region,  hitherto  only  recognised  as  the  abode 
of  Kolchians,  Makr6nes,  and  other  analogous  tribes, 
among  whom  was  perched  the  mining 'city  of 
Gymnias. 

Even  after  all  the  losses  and  extreme  sufferings  Uncertainty 
of  the  retreat,  the  Greeks  still  numbered,  when  of  what 
mustered  at  Kerasus^  8600  hoplites,  with  peltasts  do!^  ""^  ' 
or  targeteers,  bowmen,  slingers,  &c.,  making  a  total 
of  above  10,000  military  persons.  Such  a  force 
had  never  before  been  seen  in  the  Euxioe.  Con* 
sidering  both  the  numbers  and  the  now-acquired 
discipline  and  self-confidence  of  the  Cyreians,  even 
Sin6p6  herself  could  have  raised  no  force  capable 
of  meeting  them  in  the  field.  Yet  they  did  not 
belong  to  any  city,  nor  receive  orders  from  any 
established  government.  They  were  like  those 
mercenary  armies  which  marched  about  in  Italy 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  generals 
called  Condottieri,  taking  service  sometimes  with 
one  city,  sometimes  with  another.  No  one  could 
predict  what  schemes  they  might  conceive,  or  in 
what  manner  they  might  deal  with  the  established 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  3,  3 ;  v.  7>  9,  The  maximum  of  the  Gredan  force, 
when  mustered  at  Isgns  after  the  junction  of  those  300  men  who  de- 
serted from  Abrokomas,  was  13,900  men.  At  the  review  in  Babylonia, 
three  days  before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  there  were  mustered  however 
onlv  12,900  (Anabas.  i.  7,  10). 
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communities  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  If  we 
imagine  that  such  an  army  had  suddenly  appeared 
in  Sicily,  a  little  time  before  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition against  Syracuse,  it  would  have  been  pro- 
bably enlisted  by  Leontini  and  Katana  in  their  war 
against  Syracuse.  If  the  inhabitants  of  Trapezus 
had  wished  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  Sin6p£^ — 
or  if  Korylas  the  Paphlagonian  were  meditating 
war  against  that  city — here  were  formidable  aux- 
iliaries to  second  their  wishes.  Moreover  there 
were  various  tempting  sites,  open  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  colony,  which,  with  so  numerous  a  body 
of  original  Greek  settlers,  would  probably  have 
overtopped  Sin6p6  herself.  There  was  no  restrain- 
ing cause  to  reckon  upon,  except  the  general  Hel- 
lenic sympathies  and  education  of  the  Cyreian 
army ;  and  what  was  of  not  less  importance,  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  mercenary  soldiers  by  per- 
manent profession,  such  as  became  so  formidably 
multiplied  in  Greece  during  the  next  generation — 
but  established  citizens  who  had  come  out  on  a 
special  service  under  Cyrus,  with  the  full  intention, 
after  a  year  of  lucrative  enterprise,  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  families  \  We  shall  find  such  gra- 
vitation towards  home  steadily  operative  through- 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2^  8  :  a  passage  already  cited  aboye^  p.  16,  note  '. 

This  statement  respecting  the  position  of  most  of  the  soldiers  is  more 
authentic,  as  well  as  less  disparaging,  than  that  of  Isokrates  (Orat.  iv. 
Panegyr.  s.  170). 

In  another  oration,  composed  about  fifty  years  after  the  Cyreian  ex- 
pedition, Isokrates  notices  the  large  premiums  which  it  had  been  for- 
merly necessary  to  giye  to  those  who  brought  together  mercenary 
soldiers,  over  and  above  the  pay  to  the  soldiers  themselves  (Iso- 
krates, Orat.  V.  ad  Philipp.  s.  1 12) ;  as  contrasted  with  the  over-multi- 
plication of  unemployed  mercenaries  during  his  own  later  time  (Ibid. 
8.  142  8€q.). 
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out  the  future  proceedings  of  the  army.     But  at 

the   moment  when  they  first  emerged   from  the 

mountains,  no  one  could  be  sure  that  it  would  be 

so.    There  was  ample  ground  for  uneasiness  among 

the  Euxine  Greeks,  especially  the  Sinopians,  whose 

supremacy  had  never  before  been  endangered. 

An  undisturbed  repose  of  thirty  days  enabled  the  Plans  of  the 

Cyreians  to  recover  from  their  fatigues,  to  talk  over  c^fdl^ 

their  past  dangers,  and  to  take  pride  in  the  antici-  ^  ByxaT"* 

pated  eflfect  which  their  unparalleled  achievement  ^^„{^ 

could  not  fail  to  produce  in  Greece.     Having  dis-  ^«»«*'»  ^^ 

*  ^         transport- 

charged  their  vows  and  celebrated  their  festival  to  ing  them. 

the  gods,  they  held  an  assembly  to  discuss  their 
future  proceedings ;  when  a  Thurian  soldier  named 
Antileon  exclaimed  —  **  Comrades,  I  am  already 
tired  of  packing  up,  marching,  running,  carrymg 
arms,  falling  into  line,  keeping  watch,  and  fighting. 
Now  that  we  have  the  sea  here  before  us,  I  desire 
to  be  relieved  from  all  these  toils,  ta  sail  the  rest 
of  the^  way,  and  to  arrive  in  Greece  outstretched 
and  asleep,  like  Odysseus."  This  pithy  address 
being  received  with  vehement  acclamations,  and 
warmly  responded  to  by  all — Cheirisophus  oflfered, 
if  the  army  chose  to  empower  him,  to  sail  forthwith 
to  Byzantium,  where  he  thought  he  could  obtain 
from  his  friend  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Anaxi- 
bius  sufficient  vessels  for  transport.  His  proposi- 
tion was  gladly  accepted ;  and  he  departed  to  exe- 
cute the  project. 

Xenophon  then  urged  upon  the  army  various  Regulations 
resolutions  and  measures,  proper  for  the  regula-  i^ypro- 
tion  of  afifairs  during  the  absence  of  Cheirisophus.  xcnophon, 
The  army  would  be  forced  to  maintain  itself  by  f^^f^**** 
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marauding  expeditions  among  the  hostile  tribes 
in  the  mountains.  Such  expeditions  accordingly 
must  be  put  under  regulation :  neither  individual 
soldiers,  nor  small  companies,  must  be  allowed  to 
go  out  at  pleasure,  without  giving  notice  to  the 
generals ;  moreover,  the  camp  must  be  kept  under 
constant  guard  and  scouts,  in  the  event  of  surprise 
from  a  retaliating  enemy.  It  was  prudent  also  to 
take  the  best  measures  in  their  power  for  procuring 
vessels  ;  since,  after  all,  Cheirisophus  might  possibly 
fail  in  bringing  an  adequate  number.  They  ought  to 
borrow  a  few  ships  of  war  from  the  Trapezuntines, 
and  detain  all  the  merchant  ships  which  they  saw ; 
unshipping  the  rudders,  placing  the  cargoes  under 
guard,  and  maintaining  the  crew  during  all  the  time 
that  the  ships  might  be  required  for  transport  of 
the  army.  Many  such  merchant  vessels  were  often 
sailing  by* ;  so  that  they  would  thus  acquire  the 
means  of  transport,  even  though  Cheirisophus 
should  bring  few  or  none  from  Byzantium.  Lastly, 
Xenophon  proposed  to  require  the  Grecian  cities  to 
repair  and  put  in  order  the  road  along  the  coast, 
for  a  land-march ;  since,  perhaps,  with  all  their 
eflforts,  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  get  together 
a  sufficient  stock  of  transports. 
Adopted  by  AH  the  propositious  of  Xenophon  were  readily 
theiHn.^""  adopted  by  the  army,  except  the  last.  But  the 
tense  rc-      merc  mcntiou  of  a  renewed   land-march  excited 

pugnance 

to  fkrther     such  uuivcrsal  murmurs  of  repugnance,  that  he  did 

marching. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  1,  3-13. 

*Opflb  S*  eyoi  irkoia  irokkoKis  napittrktovTCLy  &c.  This  is  a  forcible  proof 
huw  extensive  was  the  Grecian  commerce  with  the  town  and  region  of 
Phasis,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine. 
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not  venture  to  put  that  question  to  the  vote.  He 
took  upon  himself  however  to  send  messages  to  the 
Grecian  cities,  on  his  own  responsibility ;  urging 
them  to  repair  the  roads,  in  order  that  the  departure 
of  the  army  might  be  facilitated.  And  he  found 
the  cities  ready  enough  to  carry  his  wishes  into 
effect,  as  far  as  Koty6ra\ 

The  wisdom  of  these  precautionary  suggestions  Measure 
of  Xenophon  soon  appeared  ;  for  Cheirisophus  not  curing" 
only  failed  in  his  object,  but  was  compelled  to  stay  MaraK^ 
away  for  a  considerable  time.     A  pentekonter  (or  fo7^**^°i"' 
armed  ship  with  fifty  oars)  was  borrowed  from  the  ««ai^*M*'* 
Trapezuntines,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  and  the 
Lacedaemonian  Perioekus,  named  Dexippus,  for  the 
purpose  of  detaining  the  merchant  vessels  passing 
by.     This  man  having  violated  his  trust,  and  em- 
ployed the  ship  to  make  his  own  escape  out  of  the 
Euxine,  a  second  was  obtained  and  confided  to  an 
Athenian,  Polykrates  ;  who  brought  in  successively 
several  merchant  vessels.     These  the  Greeks  did 
not  plunder,  but  secured  the  cargoes  under  ade- 
quate  guard,  and  only  reserved   the   vessels   for 
transports.     It   became   however   gradually  more 
and  more  difficult  to  supply  the  camp  with  pro- 
visions.     Though  the  army  was  distributed  into 
suitable  detachments  for  plundering  the  Kolchian 
villages  on  the  hills,  and  seizing  cattle  and  pri- 
soners for  sale,  yet  these  expeditions  did  not  always 
succeed ;    indeed   on   one   occasion,  two  Grecian 
lochi  or  companies  got  entangled  in  such  difficult 
ground,  that  they  were  destroyed  to  a  man.     The 
Kolchians  united  on  the  hills  in    increased    and 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  1,  15. 
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menacing  numbers,  insomuch  that  a  larger  guard 
became  necessary  for  the  camp ;  while  the  Tra- 
pezuntines — tired  of  the  protracted  stay  of  the 
army,  as  well  as  desirous  of  exempting  from  pillage 
the  natives  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood 
— conducted  the  detachments  only  to  villages  alike 
remote  and  difficult  of  access.  It  was  in  this  man- 
ner that  a  large  force  under  Xenophon  himself, 
attacked  the  lofty  and  rugged  stronghold  of  the 
Drilae — the  most  warlike  nation  of  mountaineers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine ;  well-armed, 
and  troublesome  to  Trapezus  by  their  incursions. 
After  a  difficult  march  and  attack,  which  Xenophon 
describes  in  interesting  detail,  and  wherein  the 
Greeks  encountered  no  small  hazard  of  ruinous 
defeat — they  returned  in  the  end  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  with  a  plentiful  booty  ^ 

Tbeanny         At  length,  after  long  awaiting  in  vain  the  re- 
lease Tra-  r  r^\     ••!•  •  •»  i 

pesu»,  and  appcaraucc  of  Cbemsophus,  mcreasing  scarcity  and 
wMd*!iiIng'  weariness  determined  them  to  leave  Trapezus.  A 
Kerww'  ^  sufficicut  uumbcr  of  vessels  had  been  collected  to 
serve  for  the  transport  of  the  women,  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  of  the  baggage.  All  these  were 
accordingly  placed  on  board,  under  the  command 
of  Philesius  and  Sophsenetus,  the  two  oldest  gene- 
rals ;  while  the  remaining  army  marched  by  land, 
along  a  road  which  had  been  just  made  good  under 
the  representations  of  Xenophon.  In  three  days 
they  reached  Kerasus,  another  maritime  colony  of 
the  Sinopeans,  still  in  the  territory  called  Kolchian ; 
there  they  halted  ten  days,  mustered  and  numbered 
the  army,  and  divided  the  money  acquired  by  the 

'  Xen.  Anab.  v.  2. 
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sale  of  their  prisoners.  Eight  thousand  six  hundred 
hoplites,  out  of  a  total  probably  greater  than  eleven 
thousand,  were  found  still  remaining ;  besides  tar- 
geteers  and  various  light  troops  \ 

Durinff  the  halt  at  Kerasus,  the  declining  disci-  Actsofdis. 

^  .  -  ,  order  and 

pline  of  the  army  became  manifest  as  they  ap-  outrage 
preached  home.  Various  acts  of  outrage  occurred,  by  rarions 
originating  now,  as  afterwards,  in  the  intrigues  of  ncarTe. 
treacherous  officers.  A  captain  named  Klearetus 
persuaded  his  company  to  attempt  the  plunder  of  a 
Kolchian  village  near  Kerasus,  which  had  furnished 
a  friendly  market  to  the  Greeks,  and  which  rested 
secure  on  the  faith  of  peaceful  relations.  He  in- 
tended to  make  off  separately  with  the  booty  in  one 
of  the  vessels  ;  but  his  attack  was  repelled,  and  he 
himself  slain.  The  injured  villagers  despatched  three 
elders  as  heralds,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Grecian 
authorities;  but  these  heralds,  being  seen  in  Kerasus 
by  some  of  the  repulsed  plunderers,  were  slain.  A 
partial  tumult  then  ensued,  in  which  even  the 
magistrates  of  Kerasus  were  in  great  danger,  and 
only  escaped   the   pursuing   soldiers   by  running 

>  Xen.  Anab.  y.  3,  3.  Mr.  Kinneir  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  327) 
and  many  other  authors,  have  naturally  presumed  from  the  analogy  of 
name  that  the  modern  town  Kerasoun  (about  long.  38^  4(y )  corresponds 
to  the  Kerasus  of  Xenophon ;  which  Arrian  in  his  Periplus  conceives 
to  be  identical  with  what  was  afterwards  called  Phamakia. 

But  it  is  remarked  both  by  Dr.  Cramer  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  281) 
and  by  Bfr.  Hamilton  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  ch.  xv.  p.  250),  that 
Kerasoun  is  too  far  from  Trebizond  to  admit  of  Xenophon  having 
marched  with  the  army  from  the  one  place  to  the  other  in  three 
days;  or  even  in  less  than  ted  days,  in  the  judgement  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. Accordingly  Mr.  Hamilton  places  the  site  of  the  Kerasus  of 
Xenophon  much  nearer  to  Trebizond  (about  long.  39^  2(/,  as  it  stands 
in  Kiepert*s  map  of  Asia  Minor),  near  a  river  now  called  the  Kerasoun 
DereSli. 
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into  the  sea.  This  enormity,  though  it  occurred 
under  the  eyes  of  the  generals,  immediately  before 
their  departure  from  Kerasus,  remained  without 
inquiry  or  punishment,  from  the  numbers  concerned 
in  it. 

Between  Kerasus  and  Koty6ra,  there  was  not 
then  (nor  is  there  now)  any  regular  road\  This 
march  cost  the  Cyreian  army  not  less  than  ten  days, 
by  an  inland  track  departing  from  the  sea-shore, 
and  through  the  mountains  inhabited  by  the  indige- 
nous tribes  Mosynoeki  and  Chalybes.  The  latter, 
celebrated  for  their  iron  works,  were  under  depend- 
ence to  the  former.  As  the  Mosynoeki  refused  to 
grant  a  friendly  passage  across  their  territory,  the 
army  were  compelled  to  fight  their  way  through  it 
as  enemies,  with  the  aid  of  one  section  of  these 
people  themselves  ;  which  alliance  was  procured  for 
them  by  the  Trapezuntine  Timesitheus,  who  was 
proxenus  of  the  Mosynoeki  and  understood  their 
language.     The  Greeks  took  the  mountain  fast- 

'  It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  Mr.  Kinneir  obtained  horses 
to  travel  from  Koty6ra  to  Kerasoun  by  land.  The  aga  of  the  place  told 
him  that  it  was  madness  to  think  of  traveUing  by  land,  and  ordered  a 
felucca  for  him ;  but  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  furnish  horses.  There 
seems  indeed  to  have  been  no  regular  or  trodden  road  at  all :  the  hills 
approach  dose  to  the  sea,  and  Mr.  Kinneir  *'  travelled  the  whole  of  the 
way  along  the  shore  alternately  over  a  sandy  beach  and  a  high  wooded 
bank.  The  hills  at  intervals  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  form  capes  and 
numerous  little  bays  along  the  coast ;  but  the  nature  of  the  country  was 
still  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  studded  with  fine  timber,  flowers,  and 
groves  of  cherry-trees  "  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  324). 

Kerasus  is  the  indigenous  country  of  the  cherry-tree,  and  the  origin 
of  its  name. 

Professor  Koch  thinks,  that  the  number  of  days'  march  given  by  Xe- 
nophon  (ten  days)  between  Kerasus  and  Koty6ra,  is  more  than  consists 
with  the  real  distance,  even  if  Kerasus  be  placed  where  Mr.  Hamilton 
supposes.  If  the  number  be  correctly  stated,  he  supposes  that  the  Greeks 
must  have  halted  somewhere  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  115,  116). 
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nesses  of  this  people,  and  plundered  the  wooden 
turrets  which  formed  their  abodes.  Of  their  pecu- 
liar fashions  Xenophon  gives  an  interesting  de- 
scription, which  I  have  not  space  to  copy\  The 
territory  of  the  Tibarfini  was  more  easy  and  access- 
ible. This  people  met  the  Greeks  with  presents 
and  tendered  a  friendly  passage.  But  the  generals 
at  first  declined  the  presents,  preferring  to  treat 
them  as  enemies  and  plunder  them ;  which  in  fact 
they  would  have  done,  had  they  not  been  deterred 
by  inauspicious  sacrifices*. 

Near  Koty6ra,  which  was  situated  on  the  coast  ^^^«  ^^'^^^ 

.  ^  at  Kotydrjr 

of  the  Tibar^ni,  yet  on  the  borders  of  Paphlagonia,  — remon- 
they  remained  forty-five  days,  still  awaiting  the  from  the 
appearance  of  Cheirisophus  with  the  transports  to  ^'"^'P'*"** 
carry  them  away  by  sea.  The  Sinopian  Harmost 
or  governor  did  not  permit  them  to  be  welcomed 
in  so  friendly  a  manner  as  at  Trapezus.  No 
market  was  provided  for  them,  nor  were  their  sick 
admitted  within  the  walls/  But  the  fortifications 
of  the  town  were  not  so  constructed  as  to  resist  a 
Greek  force,  the  like  of  which  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  those  regions.  The  Greek  generals 
found  a  weak  point,  made  their  way  in,  and  took 
possession  of  a  few  houses  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  sick  ;  keeping  a  guard  at  the  gate  to 
secure  free  egress,  but  doing  no  farther  violence 
to  the  citizens.  They  obtained  their  victuals  partly 
from  the  Koty6rite  villages,  partly  from  the  neigh- 
bouring territory  of  Paphlagonia,  until  at  length 
envoys  arrived  from  Sin6pS  to  remonstrate  against 
their  proceedings. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  v.  5,  3.  ^  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7»  18-25. 
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HdJ^tonJ-  These  envoys  presented  themselves  before  the 
sind^  to  *^ssembled  soldiers  in  the  campi  when  Hekatonymus, 
the^anny—  the  chief  and  the  most  eloquent  among  them ,  began 
xenophon.  by  Complimenting  the  army  upon  their  gallant  ex- 
ploits and  retreat.  He  then  complained  of  the  in- 
jury which  Koty6ra,  and  Sin6p£  as  the  mother-city 
of  Koty6ra,  had  suffered  at  their  hands,  in  violation 
of  common  Hellenic  kinship.  If  such  proceedings 
were  continued,  he  intimated  that  Sin6p£  would  be 
compelled  in  her  own  defence  to  seek  alliance  with 
the  Paphlagonian  prince  Korylas,  or  any  other  bar- 
baric auxiliary  who  would  lend  them  aid  against  the 
Greeks  \  Xenophon  replied  that  if  the  Koty6rites 
had  sustained  any  damage,  it  was  owing  to  their 
own  ill-will  and  to  the  Sin6pian  Harmost  in  the 
place ;  that  the  generals  were  under  the  necessity  of 
procuring  subsistence  for  the  soldiers,  with  house- 
room  for  the  sick,  and  that  they  had  taken  nothing 
more ;  that  the  sick  men  were  lying  within  the  town, 
but  at  their  own  cost,  while  the  other  soldiers  were 
all  encamped  without;  that  they  had  maintained 
cordial  friendship  with  the  Trapezuntines,  and  re- 
quited all  their  good  offices ;  that  they  sought  no 
enemies  except  through  necessity,  being  anxious 
only  again  to  reach  Greece;  and  that  as  for  the 
threat  respecting  Korylas,  they  knew  well  enough 
that  that  prince  was  eager  to  become  master  of  the 
wealthy  city  of  Sin6p6,  and  would  speedily  attempt 
some  such  enterprise  if  he  could  obtain  the  Cyreian 
army  as  his  auxiliaries^. 

This  judicious  reply  shamed  the  colleagues  of 
Hekatonymus  so  much,  that  they  went  the  leifgth 

>  Xen.  Anab.  v.  5,  7-12.  '  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  13-22. 
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of  protesting  against  what  he  had  said,  and  of  affirm-  f^^^^L 
ing  that  they  had  come  with  propositions  of  sym-  g<xM*  ynder. 
pathy  and  friendship  to  the  army,  as  well  as  with  established 
promises  to  give  them  an  hospitable  reception  at  ^ndp& 
SindpS,  if  they  should  visit  that  town  on  their  way 
home.     Presents  were  at  once  sent  to  the  army  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Kotydra,  and  a  good  understand- 
ing established. 

Such  an  interchange  of  goodwill  with  the  powerful  con^f'ta- 
city  of  Sin6pS  was  an  unspeakable  advantage  to  the  army  with 
army — indeed  an  essential  condition  to  their  power  musrwho 
of  reaching  home.  If  they  continued  their  march  gohlg  home 
by  land,  it  was  only  through  Sinopian  guidance  and  ^^  •*•' 
mediation  that  they  could  obtain  or  force  a  passage 
through  Paphlagonia ;  while  for  a  voyage  by  sea, 
there  was  no  chance  of  procuring  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  vessels  except  from  SindpS,  since  no  news 
had  been  received  of  Cheirisophus.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  city  had  alsoastrong  interest  in  facilitating 
their  transit  homeward,  and  thus  removing  for- 
midable neighbours,  for  whose  ulterior  pur  poses  there 
could  be  no  guarantee.  After  some  preliminary 
conversation  with  the  Sinopian  envoys,  the  generals 
convoked  the  army  in  assembly,  and  entreated 
Hekatonymus  and  his  companions  to  advise  them 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  westward  to  the 
Bosphorus.  Hekatonymus,  after  apologising  for 
the  menacing  insinuations  of  his  former  speech^  and 
protesting  that  he  had  no  other  object  in  view  ex- 
cept to  point  out  the  safest  and  easiest  plan  of  route 
for  the  army,  began  to  unfold  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culties of  a  march  through  Paphlagonia.  The  very 
entrance  into  the  country  must  be  achieved  through 
a  narrow  aperture  in  the  mountains,  which  it  was 
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impossible  to  force  if  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Even 
assuming  this  difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  there  were 
spacious  plains  to  be  passed  over,  wherein  the 
Paphlagonian  horse,  the  most  numerous  and  bravest 
in  Asia,  would  be  found  almost  irresistible.  There 
were  also  three  or  four  great  rivers,  which  the  army 
would  be  unable  to  pass — the  Therm6d6n  and  the 
Iris,  each  300  feet  in  breadth — the  Halys,  two  stadia 
or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth — the  Par- 
thenius,  also  very  considerable.  Such  an  array  of 
obstacles  (he  affirmed)  rendered  the  project  of 
marchingthroughPaphlagoniaimpracticable;  where- 
as the  voyage  by  sea  from  Koty6ra  to  Sin6p6,  and 
from  Sin6pS  to  Herakleia,  was  easy ;  and  the  transit 
from  the  latter  place  either  by  sea  to  Byzantium,  or 
by  land  across  Thrace,  yet  easier*. 

Difficulties  like  these,  apparently  quite  real,  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  determine  the  vote  of  the 
army,  already  sick  of  marching  and  fighting,  in 
favour  of  the  sea  voyage ;  though  there  were  not 
wanting  suspicions  of  the  sincerity  of  Hekatonymus. 
But  Xenophon,  in  communicating  to  the  latter  the 
decision  of  the  army,  distinctly  apprised  him  that 
they  would  on  no  account  permit  themselves  to  be 
divided ;  that  they  would  either  depart  or  remain 
all  in  a  body ;  and  that  vessels  must  be  provided 
sufficient  for  the  transport  of  all.  Hekatonymus 
desired  them  to  send  envoys  of  their  own  to  Sin6p6 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  Three  envoys 
were  accordingly  sent — Ariston^  an  Athenian,  Kal- 
limachus,  an  Arcadian,  and  Samolas,  an  Achaean ; 
the  Athenian,  probably,  as  possessing  the  talent  of 
speaking  in  the  Sinopian  senate  or  assembly^. 


'  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  4-11. 


'  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  14. 
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During  the  absence  of  these  envoys,  the  army  still  poverty  and 

.  increasing 

continued  near  Kotydra,  with  a  market  provided  disorganisa. 
by  the  town,  and  with  traders  from  Sin&pfi  and  He-  a^y!'"^ 
rakleia  in  the  camp.  Such  soldiers  as  had  no  money 
wherewith  to  purchase,  subsisted  by  pillaging  the 
neighbouring  frontier  of  Paphlagonia\  But  they 
were  receiving  no  pay;  every  man  was  living  on 
his  own  resources ;  and  instead  of  carrying  back  a 
handsome  purse  to  Greece,  as  each  soldier  had  hoped 
when  he  first  took  service  underCyrus,  there  seemed 
every  prospect  of  their  returning  poorer  than  when 
they  left  home*.  Moreover,  the  army  was  now 
moving  onward  without  any  definite  purpose,  with 
increasing  dissatisfaction  and  decreasing  discipline ; 
insomuch  that  Xenophon  foresaw  the  difficulties 
which  would  beset  the  responsible  commanders 
when  they  should  come  within  the  stricter  restraints 
and  obligations  of  the  Grecian  world. 

It  was  these  considerations  which  helped  to  sug-  ideas  of 
gest  to  him  the  idea  of  employing  the  army  on  some  about 

.  •  /•  A         Ji"a.*         •alti*  foundinff  a 

enterprise  of  conquest  and  colonisation  in  the  Euxine  new  city  in 
itself;  an  idea  highly  flattering  to  his  personal  am-  J,^^h^"hi"'^ 
bition,  especially  as  the  army  was  of  unrivalled  effi-  ^^y- 
ciency  against  an  enemy,  and  no  such  second  force 
could  ever  be  got  together  in  those  distant  regions. 
His  patriotism  as  a  Greek  was  inflamed  with  the 
thoughts  of  procuring  for  Hellas  a  new  autonomous 
city,  occupied  by  a  considerable  Hellenic  popula- 
tion, possessing  a  spacious  territory,  and  exercising 
dominion  over  many  indigenous  neighbours.     He 
seems  to  have  thought  first  of  attacking  and  con- 
quering some  established  non-Hellenic  city ;  an  act 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  19  5  vi.  1,  2.        '  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  4,  8 ;  vi.  2, 4. 
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which  his  ideas  of  international  morality  did  not 
forbid,  in  a  case  where  he  had  contracted  no  spe- 
cial convention  with  the  inhabitants — though  he  (as 
well  asCheirisophus)  strenuously  protested  against 
doing  wrong  to  any  innocent  Hellenic  community  \ 
He  contemplated  the  employment  of  the  entire  force 
in  capturing  Phasis  or  some  other  native  city  ;  after 
which,  when  the  establishment  was  once  safely 
effected,  those  soldiers  who  preferred  going  home  to 
remaining  as  settlers,  might  do  so  without  emperil- 
ing  those  who  stayed,  and  probably  with  their  own 
purses  filled  by  plunder  and  conquest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. To  settle  as  one  of  the  richest  proprietors 
and  chiefs, — perhaps  even  the  recognised  CEkist, 
like  Agnon  at  Amphipolis, — of  a  new  Hellenic  city 
such  as  could  hardly  fail  to  become  rich,  powerful, 
and  important — was  a  tempting  prospect  for  one 
who  had  now  acquired  the  habits  of  command. 
Moreover  the  sequel  will  prove,  how  correctly 
Xenophon  appreciated  the  discomfort  of  leading  the 
army  back  to  Greece  without  pay  and  without  cer- 
tain employment. 

It  was  the  practice  of  Xenophon,  and  the  advice 
of  his  master  Sokrates^,  in  grave  and  doubtful  cases 

'  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  16-30;  vi.  2,  6;  vii.  1,  25,  29. 

Ilaken  and  other  commentators  do  injustice  to  Xenophon  when  they 
ascribe  to  him  the  design  of  seizing  the  Greek  city  of  Koty6nu 

'  Xen.  Memorab.  i.  1,8,  9.  "Ek^  B«  (Sokrates)  ficiv,  A  fiiv  fjLa06irra£ 
irot€iv  ZSi^KOtf  ol  0€o\,  fiav6dv€iv  A  dc  firj  d^Xa  rois  dv6pwrroi£  eWl,  irci- 
paaBai  Bih  fuurrucfjs  naph  T<a¥  6(&v  irvvSavtaSai,'  rovs  0€ovs  yhp,  ols  &y 
^(rcv  ^C6>,  arjfiaivfiv. 

Compare  passages  in  his  Cyropeedia,  i.  6,3;  De  Officio  Magistr. 
Equit.  ix.  9. 

"  The  gods  (says  Euripides,  in  the  Sokratic  vein)  have  given  us  wis- 
dom to  understand  and  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  ordinary  comforts 
of  life :  in  obscure  or  unintelligible  cases,  we  are  enabled  to  inform 
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where  the  most  careful  reflection  was  at  fault,  to  sacrifice  of 

Xenophon 

recur  to  the  inspired  authority  of  an  oracle  or  a  to  ascer- 
prophet,  and  to  offer  sacrifice,  in  full  confidence  that  of  the  gods 
the  gods  would  vouchsafe  to  communicate  a  special  "^[^r  ^'^ 
revelation  to  any  person  whom  they  favoured.    Ac-  g[ian*l^ 
cordingly  Xenophon,  previous  to  any  communica- 
tion with  the  soldiers  respecting  his  new  project, 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods  by  a 
special  sacrifice ;  for  which  he  invoked  the  presence 
of  the  Ambrakiot  Silanus,  the  chief  prophet  in  the 
army.    This  prophet  (as  I  have  already  mentioned), 
before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  had  assured  Cyrus  that 
Artaxerxes  would  not  fight  for  ten  days — and  the 
prophecy  came  to  pass ;  which  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  Cyrus  that  he  rewarded  him  with  the 
prodigious   present   of  3000   darics  or   ten  Attic 
talents.    While  others  were  returning  poor,  Silanus, 
having  contrived  to  preserve  this  sum  throughout 

ourselves  by  looking  at  the  blaze  of  the  fire,  or  by  consulting  prophets 
who  understand  the  Uvers  of  sacrificial  victims  and  the  flight  of  birds. 
When  they  have  thus  ^mished  so  excellent  a  provision  for  life,  who 
but  spoilt  children  can  be  discontented,  and  ask  for  more  ?  Yet  still 
human  prudence,  full  of  self-conceit,  will  struggle  to  be  more  powerful, 
and  will  presume  itself  to  be  wiser,  than  the  gods." 

A  d*  tfoT  aaTffia,  kov  catfytj,  yiyvoxrico/icv 

Etf  irvp  /SXcYTovrcr,  Koi  Korh  airXayxf^v  irrvxas 

Mdirrtis  frpooTifuuvovaiv  oUi>ymv  r*  Sjro, 

Ap  oif  rpv<f>&iuvy  Btov  Kotraa-Krurfv  fiiov 

A6vtos  ToiavTijv,  dUriv  ovk  dpieet  radc ; 

*AXX'  ^  <l>p6vria'i9  tov  Beov  fi*l(ov  cBtvew 

Zi/Tcr  t6  yavpov  ^  cV  x^poiv  leeien/ficvoi 

AoKovfifv  fZvoi  daifu(ya>v  a'oif>^*poi  (SuppHces,  211). 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  constant  outpouring  of  special  revela- 
tions, through  prophets,  omens,  &c.,  was  (in  the  view  of  these  Sokratic 
thinkers)  an  essential  part  of  the  divine  government ;  indispensable  to 
satisfy  their  ideas  of  the  benevolence  of.  the  gods ;  since  rational  and 
scientific  prediction  was  so  habitually  at  fault  and  unable  to  fathom  the 
phienomena  of  the  future. 
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all  the  hardships  of  the  retreat,  was  extremely  rich, 
and  anxious  only  to  hasten  home  with  his  trea- 
sure in  safety.  He  heard  with  strong  repugnance 
the  project  of  remaining  in  the  Euxine,  and  deter- 
mined to  traverse  it  by  intrigue.  As  far  as  concerned 
the  sacrifices,  indeed,  which  he  offered  apart  with 
Xenophon,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  indi- 
cations of  the  victims  were  favourable* ;  Xenophon 
himself  being  too  familiar  with  the  process  to  be 
imposed  upon.  But  he  at  the  same  time  tried  to 
create  alarm  by  declaring  that  a  nice  inspection  dis- 
closed evidence  of  treacherous  snares  laid  for  Xe- 
nophon ;  which  latter  indications  he  himself  began 
to  realise,  by  spreading  reports  among  the  army 
that  the  Athenian  general  was  laying  clandestine 
plans  for  keeping  them  away  from  Greece  without 
their  own  concurrence*. 
sibnus,  Thus  prematurely  and  insidiously  divulged,  the 

Ind  "h°ew    scheme  found  some  supporters,  but  a  far  larger  num- 
1^1? agl?Mt  ^^^  ^^  opponents ;  especially  among  those  officers 
Xenophon.    ^^q  wcrc  jcalous  of  the  ascendency  of  Xenophon. 
assembly  of  Timasion  and  Thorax  employed  it  as  a  means  of 
*™^'     alarming  the  Herakleotic  and  Sinopian  traders  in 
the  camp ;  telling  them  that  unless  they  provided 
not  merely  transports,  but  also  pay  for  the  soldiers, 
Xenophon  would  find  means  to  detain  the  army  in 
the  Euxine,  and  would  employ  the  transports  when 
they  arrived,  not  for  the  homeward  voyage,  but  for 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6^  29. 

^  Though  Xenophon  accounted  sacrifice  to  be  an  essential  preliminaiy 
to  any  action  of  dubious  result,  and  placed  great  faith  in  the  indication» 
which  the  victims  offered,  as  signs  of  the  future  purposes  of  the  gods — 
he  nevertheless  had  very  little  confidence  in  the  professional  prophets, 
lie  thought  them  quite  capable  of  gross  deceit  (see  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6,2,3i 
compare  Sophokles,  Antigone,  1036,  1060;  and  (Edip.  Tyrann.  387). 
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bis  own  projects  of  acquisition.  This  news  spread 
so  much  terror  both  at  Sin6pd  and  Herakleia,  that 
large  offers  of  money  were  made  from  both  cities  to 
Timasion,  on  condition  that  he  would  ensure  the 
departure  of  the  army,  as  soon  as  the  vessels  should 
be  assembled  at  Koty6ra.  Accordingly  these  offi- 
cers, convening  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers,  pro- 
tested against  the  duplicity  of  Xenophon  in  thus 
preparing  momentous  schemes  without  any  public 
debate  or  decision.  And  Timasion,  seconded  by 
Thorax,  not  only  strenuously  urged  the  army  to 
return,  but  went  so  far  as  to  promise  to  them,  on 
the  faith  of  the  assurances  from  Herakleia  and  Si- 
ndpS,  future  pay  on  a  liberal  scale,  to  commence 
from  the  first  new  moon  after  their  departure  ;  to- 
gether with  a  hospitable  reception  in  his  native  city 
of  Dardanus  on  the  Hellespont,  from  whence  they 
could  make  incursions  on  the  rich  neighbouring 
satrapy  of  Pharnabazus*. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  these  attacks  were  Accusation* 

against 

repeated  from  more  than  one  quarter — until  the  xenophon- 
Achaeans  PhilSsius  and  Lykon  had  loudly  accused  laVifetice. 
Xenophon  of  underhand  manoeuvring  to  cheat  the 
army  into  remaining  against  their  will — that  the 
latter  rose  to  repel  the  imputation ;  saying,  that  all 
that  he  had  done  was,  to  consult  the  gods  whe- 
ther it  would  be  better  to  lay  his  project  before  the 
army  or  to  keep  it  in  his  own  bosom.  The  encou- 
raging answer  of  the  gods,  as  conveyed  through  the 
victims  and  testified  even  by  Silanus  himself,  proved 
that  the  scheme  was  not  ill-conceived  ;  nevertheless 
(he  remarked)  Silanus  had  begun  to  lay  snares  for 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  19-26. 
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him,  realizing  by  his  own  proceedings  a  collateral 
indication  which  he  had  announced  to  be  visible  in 
the  victims.     **  If  (added  Xenophon)  you  had  con- 
tinued as  destitute  and  unprovided,  as  you  were 
just  now — I  should  still  have  looked  out  for  a  re- 
source in  the  capture  of  some  city  which  would  have 
enabled  such  of  you  as  chose,  to  return  at  once ; 
while  the  rest  stay  behind  to  enrich  themselves. 
But  now  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  ;  since 
Herakleia  and  SindpS  are  sending  transports,  and 
Timasion  promises  pay  to  you  from  the  next  new 
moon.     Nothing  can  be  better :  you  will  go  back 
safely  to  Greece,  and  will  receive  pay  for  going 
thither.     I  desist  at  once  from  my  scheme,  and  call 
upon  all  who  were  favourable  to  it  to  desist  also. 
Only  let  us  all  keep  together  until  we  are  on  safe 
ground  ;  and  let  the  man,  who  lags  behind  or  runs 
off,  be  condemned  as  a  wrong-doer  \'* 
He  carries        Xcuophon  immediately  put  this  question  to  the 

the  soldiers  .  ,  ,,  iij  •        -^      i* 

with  him—  vote,  and  every  hand  was  held  up  m  its  favour. 

'l:^°ChV    There  was  no  man  more  disconcerted  with  the  vote 

•rsiunus.    jj^g^u  tjjg  prophet  Silanus,  who  loudly  exclaimed 

against  the  injustice  of  detaining  any  one  desirous 

to  depart.     But  the  soldiers  put  him  down  with 

vehement    disapprobation,    threatening   that   they 

would  assuredly  punish  him  if  they  caught  him 

running  off,     His  intrigue  against  Xenophon  thus 

recoiled  upon  himself,  for  the  moment.   But  shortly 

afterwards,  when  the  army  reached  Herakleia,  he 

took  his  opportunity  for  clandestine  flight,  and  found 

his  way  back  to  Greece  with  the  3000  darics*. 

If  Silanus  gained  little  by  his  manoeuvre,  Tima- 

Xcn.  Anab.  v.  fi,  30-33.  '  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  34;  vi.  4,  13. 


manoeuvres 
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sioD  and  bis  partners  gained  still  less.     For  so  soon  Fresh 
as  it  became  known  that  tbe  army  had  taken  a  ofTinTaV 
formal  resolution  to  go  back  to  Greece,  and  that  ^^iHlIiniM' 
Xenophon  himself  had  made  the  proposition,  the  ^"^Jllgt^ 
Sinopians  and  the  Herakleots  felt  at  their  ease.  They  xenophon 

*  *'     — renewed 

sent  the  transport  vessels,  but  withheld  the  money  discontent 
which  they  had  promised  to  Timasion  and  Thorax.  "'"'"""''• 
Hence  these  oflScers  were  exposed  to  dishonour  and 
peril ;  for  having  positively  engaged  to  find  pay  for 
the  army,  they  were  now  unable  to  keep  their  word. 
So  keen  were  their  apprehensions,  that  they  came  to 
Xenophon  and  told  him  that  they  had  altered  their 
views,  and  that  they  now  thought  it  best  to  employ 
the  newly-arrived  transports  in  conveying  the  army, 
not  to  Greece,  but  against  the  town  and  territory 
of  Phasis  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine*. 
Xenophon  replied,  that  they  might  convene  the 
soldiers  and  make  the  proposition,  if  they  chose ; 
but  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  To 
make  the  very  proposition  themselves,  for  which 
they  had  so  much  inveighed  against  Xenophon,  was 
impossible  without  some  preparation ;  so  that  each 
of  them  began  individually  to  sound  his  captains, 
and  get  the  scheme  suggested  by  them.  During 
this  interval,  the  soldiery  obtained  information  of 
the  manoeuvre,  much  to  their  discontent  and  indig- 
nation ;  of  which  Neon  (the  lieutenant  of  the  absent 
Cheirisophus)  took  advantage,  to  throw  the  whole 
blame  upon  Xenophon  ;  alleging  that  it  was  he  who 
had  converted  the  other  ofiicers  to  his  original  pro- 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  36. 

I  may  here  note  that  this  Phasis  in  the  Euxine  means  the  town  ot 
that  name,  not  the  river. 
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ject,  and  that  he  intended,  as  soon  as  the  soldiers 
were  on  shipboard,  to  convey  them  fraudulently  to 
Phasis  instead  of  to  Greece.  There  was  something 
so  plausible  in  this  glaring  falsehood,  which  repre- 
sented Xenophon  as  the  author  of  the  renewed  pro- 
ject, once  his  own — and  something  so  improbable 
in  the  fact  that  the  other  oflScers  should  sponta- 
neously have  renounced  their  own  strong  opinions 
to  take  up  his — that  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at 
the  ready  credence  which  Neon's  calumny  found 
among  the  army.  Their  exasperation  against  Xe- 
nophon became  so  intense,  that  they  collected  in 
fierce  groups  ;  and  there  was  even  a  fear  that  they 
would  break  out  into  mutinous  violence,  as  they  had 
before  done  against  the  magistrates  of  Kerasus. 
Xenophon        Well  kuowiug  thc  danger  of  such  spontaneous 

convenes  °  . 

the  assem.  and  informal  assemblages,  and  the  importance  of  the 
habitual  solemnities  of  convocation  and  arrange- 
ment, to  ensure  either  discussion  or  legitimate  de- 
fence*— ^Xenophon   immediately    sent    round    the 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7,  1-3. 

'Ettci  dc  ^a'66v€ro  6  Z€vo(f>&p,  li^o^cv  avnf  ck  rdxtora  awayayuv 
abrSav  6yopitp,  koI  fifj  iSurat  wXKeyTJvai  avrofiarovs'  Koi  ^jcAcvc  r6p 
KTipvKa  avKkf^  ayopap. 

The  prudence  of  Xenophon  in  conToking  the  assembly  at  once  is  in- 
contestable. He  could  not  otherwise  have  hindered  the  soldiers  from 
getting  together,  and  exciting  one  another  to  action,  without  any  fcnrmal 
summons. 

The  reader  should  contrast  with  this  the  scene  at  Athens  (described 
in  Thucydides,  ii.  22 ;  and  in  Vol.  VI.  Ch.  xlviii.  p.  178  of  this  History) 
during  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  first  invasion  of 
Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians ;  when  the  invaders  were  at  Achamie, 
within  sight  of  the  walls  of  Athens,  burning  and  destroying  the  country. 
In  spite  of  the  most  violent  excitement  among  the  Athenian  people, 
and  the  strongest  impatience  to  go  out  and  fight,  Perikles  steadily 
refused  to  call  an  assembly,  for  fear  that  the  people  should  take  the 
resolution  of  going  out.    And  what  was  much  more  remarkable — the 
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herald  to  summon  the  army  into  the  regular  agora, 
with  customary  method  and  ceremony.  The  sum- 
mons was  obeyed  with  unusual  alacrity,  and  Xe- 
nophon  then  addressed  them — refraining,  with  equal 
generosity  and  prudence,  from  saying  anything 
about  the  last  proposition  which  Timasion  and  others 
had  made  to  him.  Had  he  mentioned  it,  the  ques- 
tion would  have  become  one  of  life  and  death  be- 
tween him  and  those  other  officers. 

''  Soldiers  (said  he),  I  understand  that  there  are  Hisaddreu 

i_  1  •*•  '^T  •ID  defence 

some  men  here  calumniatmg  me,  as  if  I  were  in-  of  himself, 
tending  to  cheat  you  and  carry  you  to  Phasis.  Hear 
me  then,  in  the  name  of  the  gods.  If  I  am  shown 
to  be  doing  wrong,  let  me  not  go  from  hence  un- 
punished ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  my  calumniators 
are  proved  to  be  the  wrong-doers,  deal  with  them 
as  they  deserve.  You  surely  well  know  where  the 
sun  rises  and  where  he  sets ;  you  know  that  if  a 
man  wishes  to  reach  Greece,  he  must  go  westward — 
if  to  the  barbaric  territorieSi  he  must  go  eastward. 
Can  any  one  hope  to  deceive  you  on  this  point,  and 
persuade  you  that  the  sun  rises  on  this  side,  and 
sets  on  that  ?  Can  any  one  cheat  you  into  going 
on  shipboard  with  a  wind  which  blows  you  away 
from  Greece?  Suppose  even  that  I  put  you  aboard 
when  there  is  no  wind  at  all.  How  am  I  to  force 
you  to  sail  with  me  against  your  own  consent — I 
being  only  in  one  ship,  you  in  a  hundred  and  more  ? 

people,  even  in  that  state  of  excitement,  though  all  united  within  the 
walls,  did  not  meet  in  any  infonnal  assembly,  nor  come  to  any  resolu- 
tion, or  to  any  active  proceeding;  which  the  Cyreians  would  certainly 
have  done,  had  they  not  been  convened  in  a  regular  assembly. 

The  contrast  with  the  Cyreian  army  here  illustrates  the  extraordinary 
empire  exercised  by  constitutional  forms  over  the  minds  of  the  Athe- 
nian citizens. 
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Imagine  however  thSit  I  could  even  succeed  in  de- 
luding you  to  Phasis.     When  we  land  there,  you 
will  know  at  once  that  we  are  not  in  Greece  ;  and 
what  fate  can  I  then  expect — a  detected  impostor 
in  the  midst  of  ten  thousand  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands  ?    No — these  stories  all  proceed  from  foolish 
men,  who  are  jealous  of  my  influence  with  you; 
jealous,  too,  without  reason — ^for  I  neither  hinder 
them  from  outstripping  me  in  your  favour,  if  they 
can  render  you  greater  service — nor  you  from  elect- 
ing them  commanders,  if  you  think  fit.    Enough  of 
this  now :  I  challenge  any  one  to  come  forward  and 
say  how  it  is  possible  either  to  cheat,  or  to   be 
cheated,  in  the  manner  laid  to  my  charge*." 
stnncT^^'       Having  thus  grappled  directly  with  the  calumnies 
dSHrdlrt  ui  ^^  ^^®  enemies,  and  dissipated  them  in  such  manner 
the  army,     ^g  doubtlcss  to  crcatc  a  rcactiou  in  his  own  favour, 
Xenophon  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  denounce 
the  growing  disorders  in  the  army ;  which  he  de- 
picted as  such,  that  if  no  corrective  were  applied, 
disgrace  and  contempt  must  fall  upon  all.     As  he 
paused  after  this  general  remonstrance,  the  soldiers 
loudly  called  upon  him  to  go  into  particulars ;  upon 
which  he  proceeded  to  recall,  with  lucid  and  im- 
pressive simplicity,  the  outrages  which  had  been 
committed  at  and  near  Kerasus — the  unauthorized 
and  unprovoked  attack  made  by  Klearetus  and  his 
company  on  a  neighbouring  village  which  was  in 
friendly  commerce  with  the  army — the  murder  of 
the  three  elders  of  the  village,  who  had  come  as 
heralds  to  complain  to  the  generals  about  such 
wrong — the  mutinous  attack  made  by  disorderly 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7,  7-11. 
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soldiers  even  upon  the  magistrates  of  Kerasus,  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  were  remonstrating 
with  the  generals  on  what  had  occurred  ;  exposing 
these  magistrates  to  the  utmost  peril,  and  putting 
the  generals  themselves  to  ignominy  ^  ''  If  such 
are  to  be  our  proceedings  (continued  Xenophon), 
look  you  well  into  what  condition  the  army  will  fall. 
You,  the  aggregate  body*,  will  no  longer  be  the 
sovereign  authority  to  make  war  or  peace  with 
whom  you  please  ;  each  individual  among  you  will 
conduct  the  army  against  any  point  which  he  may 
choose.  And  even  if  men  should  come  to  you  as 
envoys,  either  for  peace  or  for  other  purposes,  they 
may  be  slain  by  any  single  enemy ;  so  that  you  will 
be  debarred  from  all  public  communications  what- 
ever. Next,  those  whom  your  universal  suffrage 
shall  have  chosen  commanders,  will  have  no  autho- 
rity ;  while  any  self-elected  general  who  chooses  to 
give  the  word,  Cast,  Cast  (i.  e.  darts  or  stones),  may 
put  to  death  without  trial  either  oflScer  or  soldier 
as  it  suits  him ;  that  is,  if  he  finds  you  ready  to 
obey  him,  as  it  happened  near  Kerasus.  Look  now 
what  these  self-elected  leaders  have  done  for  you. 
The  magistrate  of  Kerasus,  if  he  was  really  guilty 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7>  13-26. 

«  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7,  26,  27. 

"El  oZv  raOra  romvra  ^arcUf  BtdfrafrBt  ola  rj  Karcurrao'ig  rjfitp  ^aras 
T^f  a-Tpanas.  *Y/i€i£  fi€V  ol  irdvTfg  ovk  ta'€a'6€  Kvpioi,  oih^  dvcXcV^ai 
inSXe/iov  ^  &v  povXijtrBc,  oijT€  Karakva'af  Idla  dc  6  fiov\6fi€vos  cffct 
OTpartvfia  c(^*  6yTi  ^  tSfkij.  KAp  tip€S  irp6s  v/xar  avert  YrpcV/Sctr, 
1j  elprjmjs  d(6fi€voi  ^  ctXXov  tivos,  KaraKaivovres  tovtovs  ol  pov\6fifvoi, 
fToiria-ovo'iv  vpag  rSiV  "kdyoav  fi^  oxovcrac  rS>v  npbs  vpds  16vto»v.  "Enfira 
dc,  ots  fiitf  Sip  vfifis  diravr€s  tXtjaOf  Sipx^vras,  cV  ovbtpiq.  x&>p(^  taovrav 
6(m£  If  &v  lavrhv  tKrjrtu  (rTparrjyhv,  Koi  iB^kfi  Xryfii^,  BoXXf,  BoXXe, 
ci^oi  ttnxu  iKovbs  Koi  ipxovra  Korcucaivtiv  Koi  Idiaynjv  tv  h»  vfjMV  tBikjj 
SiKpiTov — hv  Zhtw  ol  7r€i(r6fJifvoi  avr^,  &<nr€p  koI  vvv  iytvtro. 
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of  wrong  towards  you,  has  been  enabled  to  escape 
with  impunity ;  if  he  was  innocent,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  run  away  from  you,  as  the  only  means 
of  avoiding  death  without  pretence  or  trial.  Those 
who  stoned  the  heralds  to  death  have  brought  mat- 
ters to  such  a  pass,  that  you  alone,  among  all 
Greeks,  cannot  enter  the  town  of  Kerasus  in  safety, 
unless  in  commanding  force ;  and  that  we  cannot 
even  send  in  a  herald  to  take  up  our  dead  (Kleare- 
tus  and  those  who  were  slain  in  the  attack  on  the 
Kerasuntine  village)  for  burial;  though  at  first 
those  who  had  slain  them  in  self-defence  were 
anxious  to  give  up  the  bodies  to  us.  For  who  will 
take  the  risk  of  going  in  as  herald,  from  those  who 
have  set  the  example  of  putting  heralds  to  death  ? 
We  generals  were  obliged  to  entreat  the  Kerasun- 
tines  to  bury  the  bodies  for  us^'* 

Continuing  in  this  emphatic  protest  against  the 
recent  disorders  and  outrages,  Xenophon  at  length 
succeeded  in  impressing  his  own  sentiment,  heartily 
and  unanimously,  upon  the  soldiers.  They  passed 
a  vote  that  the  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny  at  Kerasus 
should  be  punished  ;  that  if  any  one  was  guilty  of 
similar  outrages  in  future,  he  should  be  put  upon 
his  trial  by  the  generals,  before  the  lochages  or 
captains  as  judges,  and  if  condemned  by  them,  put 
to  death ;  and  that  trial  should  be  had  before  the 
same  persons,  for  any  other  wrong  committed  since 
the  death  of  Cyrus.  A  suitable  religious  ceremony 
was  also  directed  to  be  performed,  at  the  instance 
of  Xenophon  and  the  prophets,  to  purify  the 
army*. 

>  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7,  27-30.  «  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7,  34,  35. 
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This  speech  affords  an  interesting  specimen  of  Xenophon's 
the  political    morality  universal  throughout  the  umvenai 
Grecian  world,  though  deeper  and  more  predomi-  the'i^ti-** 
nant  among  its  better  sections.     In  the  miscella-  "^^^^'o. 
neous  aggregate,  and  temporary  society,  now  mus-  ^^f^^^ 
tered  at  Kotydra,  Xenophon  insists  on  the  universal  <^pp^* 
suffrage  of  the  whole  body,  as  the  legitimate  sove- 
reign authority  for  the  guidance  of  every  individual 
will ;  the  decision  of  the  majority,  fairly  and  for- 
mally collected,  as  carrying  a  title  to  prevail  over 
every  dissentient  minority ;  the  generals  chosen  by 
the  majority  of  votes,  as  the  only  persons  entitled 
to  obedience.     This  is  the  cardinal   principle  to 
which  he  appeals,  as  the  anchorage  of  political  obli- 
gation in  the  mind  of  each  separate  man  or  frac- 
tion ;  as  the  condition  of  all  success,  all  safety,  and 
all  conjoint  action  ;  as  the  only  condition  either  for 
punishing  wrong  or  protecting  right ;  as  indispen- 
sable to  keep  up  their  sympathies  with  the  Hellenic 
communities,  and  their  dignity  either  as  soldiers  or 
as  citizens.     The  complete  success  of  his  speech 
proves  that  he  knew  how  to  touch  the  right  chord 
of  Grecian  feeling.     No  serious  acts  of  individual 
insubordination  occurred  afterwards,  though   the 
army  collectively  went  wrong  on  more  than  one 
occasion.     And  what  is  not  less  important  to  no- 
tice— the  influence  of  Xenophon  himself,  after  his 
UDreserved  and  courageous  remonstrance,  seems  to 
have  been  sensibly  augmented — certainly  no  way 
diminished. 

The  circumstances  which  immediately  followed 
were  indeed  well  calculated  to  augment  it.  For  it 
was  resolved^  on  the  proposition  of  Xenophon  him- 
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xenophon     gelf  \  that  the  eenerals  themselves  should  be  tried 

recom-  ^ 

mends  trial  before  the  newly-constituted  tribunal  of  the  lochages 

rais  before  OF  captains,  iu  case  any  one  had  complaint  to  make 

foJliled"of  against  them  for  past  matters;  agreeably  to  the 

Ir^cl^tii^**  Athenian  habit  of  subjecting  every  magistrate  to  a 

sajj«fac^on  trial  of  accouutabiUty  on  laying  down  his  office.   In 

"^ith  the  course  of  this  investigation,  Philesius  and  Xan- 

enop  on.  jj^-|^j^  ^^^^  fiucd  twcnty  minae,  to  make  good  an 

assignable  deficiency  of  that  amount,  in  the  cargoes 
of  those  merchantmen  which  had  been  detained  at 
Trapezus  for  the  transport  of  the  army  :  Sophaene- 
tus,  who  had  the  general  superintendence  of  this 
property,  but  had  been  negligent  in  that  duty,  was 
fined  ten  minae.  Next,  the  name  of  Xenophon  was 
put  up,  when  various  persons  stood  forward  to  accuse 
him  of  having  beaten  and  ill-used  them.  As  com- 
mander of  the  rear-guard,  his  duty  was  by  far  the 
severest  and  most  difficult,  especially  during  the 
intense  cold  and  deep  snow ;  since  the  sick  and 
wounded,  as  well  as  the  laggards  and  plunderers, 
all  fell  under  his  inspection.  One  man  especially 
was  loud  in  complaints  against  him,  and  Xenophon 
questioned  him,  as  to  the  details  of  his  case,  before 
the  assembled  army.     It  turned  out  that  he  had 


'  Xen.  Anab.  t.  7>  35. 

HapaiPovvTOs  dc  S€P(Xl>S>VTOSt  itol  rS>v  iiavr«ov  avfiPov\€v6vT6i>v,  cdofe 
Koi  KaBapat  t6  aTpdrfVfia'  Ka\  iytvtro  Ka0apfi6i'  76o^f  dc  Ka\  rovi 
(rrpaTTfyovs  ^Urfv  xmoaxtiv  tov  naptXrjXvOdros  xp^vfyv. 

In  the  distribution  of  chapters  as  made  by  the  editors,  chapter  the 
eighth  is  made  to  begin  at  the  second  cdof  €,  which  seems  to  me  not 
convenient  for  comprehending  the  full  sense.  I  think  that  the  second 
€60^,  as  well  as  the  first,  is  connected  with  the  words  irapaivovvros 
Z€vo<f>SiVTos,  and  ought  to  be  included  not  only  in  the  same  chapter 
with  them,  but  also  in  the  same  sentence,  without  aa  intervening 
full  stop. 
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given  him  blows,  because  the  man,  having  been 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  carrying  a  sick  soldier, 
was  about  to  evade  the  duty  by  burying  the  dying 
man  alive'.  This  interesting  debate  (given  in  the 
Anabasis  at  length)  ended  by  full  approbation  on 
the  part  of  the  army  of  Xenophon's  conduct,  accom- 
panied with  regret  that  he  had  not  handled  the  man 
yet  more  severely. 

The  statements  of  Xenophon  himself  give  us  a  Mai»er  in 
vivid  idea  of  the  internal  discipline  of  the  army,  even  cipiine  wm 
fts  managed  by  a  discreet  and  well-tempered  oflScer.  "hJ^officew. 
"  I  acknowledge  (said  he  to  the  soldiers)  to  have 
struck  many  men  for  disorderly  conduct ;  men  who 
were  content  to  owe  their  preservation  to  your 
orderly  march  and  constant  fighting,  while  they 
themselves  ran  about  to  plunder  and  enrich  them- 
selves  at  your  cost.  Had  we  all  acted  as  they  did, 
we  should  have  perished  to  a  man.  Sometimes 
too  I  struck  men  who  were  lagging  behind  with 
cold  and  fatigue,  or  were  stopping  the  way  so  as  to 
hinder  others  from  getting  forward :  I  struck  them 
with  my  fist^,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  spear 
of  the  enemy.  You  yourselves  stood  by,  and  saw 
me :  you  had  arms  in  your  hands,  yet  none  of  you 
interfered  to  prevent  me.  I  did  it  for  their  good  as 
well  as  for  yours,  not  from  any  insolence  of  dispo- 
sition ;  for  it  was  a  time  when  we  were  all  alike  suf- 
fering from  cold,  hunger  and  fatigue ;  whereas  I  now 
live  comparatively  well,  drink  more  wine,  and  pass 
easy  days — and  yet  I  strike  no  one.     You  will  find 

'  Xen.  Anab.  t.  8,  3-12. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  v.  8,  16.  tnaura  irvf,  ijro>s  fi^  ^^yxn  ^^  ^•^  «"o^*- 
fii»v  iimocro. 

VOL.  IX.  O 
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that  the  men  who  failed  most  in  those  times  of  hard- 
ship>  are  now  the  most  outrageous  offenders  in  the 
army.     There  is  Boiskus\  the  Thessalian  pugilist, 
who  pretended  sickness  during  the  march,  in  order 
to  evade  the  burthen  of  carrying  his  shield — and 
now,  as  lam  informed,  he  has  stripped  several  citi- 
zens  of  Koty6ra  of  their  clothes.     If  (he  concluded) 
the  blows  which  I  have  occasionally  given,  in  cases 
of  necessity,  are  now  brought  in  evidence — I  call 
upon  those  among  you  also,  to  whom  I  have  ren- 
dered aid  and  protection,  to  stand  up  and  testify  in 
my  favour*." 
tJhJIlf'h*of        Many  individuals  responded  to  this  appeal,  inso- 
xenophon.    much  that  Xcuophou  was  not  merely  acquitted,  but 
fluence  over  stood  higher  than  before  in  the  opinion  of  the  army. 
derivIT^'     We  learn  from  his  defence  that  for  a  commanding 
wuTa^!  his  officer  to  strike  a  soldier  with  his  fist,  if  wanting  in 
Md  hiT"'    duty,  was  not  considered  improper ;  at  least  under 
oratory.       such  circumstauces  as  those  of  the  retreat.     But 
what  deserves  notice  still  more,  is,  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  Xenophon's  powers  of  speaking  gave 
him  over  the  minds  of  the  army.    He  stood  distin- 
guished from  the  other  generals,  Lacedaemonian, 
Arcadian,  Achaean,  &c.,  by  having  the  power  of 
working  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  collectively ; 

^  The  idea  that  great  pugilists  were  not  good  soldiers  in  battle,  is  as 
old  among  the  Greeks  as  the  Diad.  The  unrivalled  pugilist  of  the 
Homeric  Grecian  army,  Epeius,  confesses  his  own  inferiority  as  a  soldier 
(Iliad,  xxiii.  667). 

^Aacov  irci),  oaris  dcTTor  ocaerai  d/x^ucvyrcXXov* 

'Hfxiovop  d'  o£f  <t>TiiMi  rw  ofcftcv  aXXov  ^k^aiw, 

JlvyiMJ  viKTfo-avr'  cttcI  f£(;(0/Mii  €uku  ipiaros, 

H  oifK  ^Xir,  OfTTi  fidxfjs  CTrtdevo/mat  j  ovd*  (ipa  irtos  ^v 

'£v  wdvrfo-ar*  tpyonn  da^fiova  <f>SiTa  ycycV^ai. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  8,  13-25. 
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and  we  see  that  be  bad  tbe  good  sense,  as  well  as 
tbe  spirit,  not  to  sbrink  from  telling  tbem  unplea- 
sant trutbs.  In  spite  of  sucb  frankness — or  rather, 
partly  by  means  of  sucb  frankness — bis  ascendency 
as  commander  not  only  remained  unabated,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  tbe  others,  but  went  on  increasing. 
For  whatever  may  be  said  about  tbe  flattery  of 
orators  as  a  means  of  influence  over  tbe  people, — 
it  will  be  found  that  though  particular  points  may  be 
gained  in  this  way,  yet  wherever  tbe  influence  of  an 
orator  has  been  steady  and  long-continued  (like  that 
of  Perikles*  or  Demosthenes)  it  is  owing  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  is 
not  willing  to  accommodate  himself  constantly  to 
tbe  prepossessions  of  his  hearers.  Without  tbe 
oratory  of  Xenophon,  there  would  have  existed  no 
engine  for  kindling  or  sustaining  the  sensus  communis 
of  tbe  ten  thousand  Cyreians  assembled  at  Kotydra, 
or  for  keeping  up  the  moral  authority  of  the  aggre- 
gate over  the  individual  members  and  fractions. 
The  other  officers  could  doubtless  speak  well 
enough  to  address  short  encouragements,  or  give 
simple  explanations,  to  tbe  soldiers :  without  this 
faculty,  no  man  was  fit  for  military  command  over 
Greeks.  But  tbe  oratory  of  Xenophon  was  some- 
thing of  a  higher  order.  Whoever  will  study  tbe 
discourse  pronounced  by  him  at  Koty6ra,  will  per- 
ceive a  dexterity  in  dealing  with  assembled  multi- 
tudes—  a  discriminating  use  sometimes  of  the 
plainest  and  most  direct  appeal,  sometimes  of  indi- 
rect insinuation  or  circuitous  transitions  to  work 
round  tbe  minds  of  the  hearers — a  command  of 

'  See  the  striking  remarks  of  Thucydides  (ii.  65)  upon  Perikles. 

o2 
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those  fundamental  political  convictions  which  lay 
deep  in  the  Grecian  mind,  but  were  often  so  overlaid 
by  the  fresh  impulses  arising  out  of  each  successive 
situation,  as  to  require  some  positive  friction  to  draw 
them  out  from  their  latent  state — ^lastly,  a  power  of 
expansion  and  varied  repetition — such  as  would  be 
naturally  imparted  both  by  the  education  and  the 
practice  of  an  intelligent  Athenian,  but  would  rarely 
be  found  in  any  other  Grecian  city.  The  energy 
and  judgement  displayed  by  Xenophon  in  the  retreat 
were  doubtless  not  less  essential  to  his  influence 
than  his  power  of  speaking ;  but  in  these  points  we 
may  be  sure  that  other  oflicers  were  more  nearly 
his  equals. 
Improved  The  important  public  proceedings  above  described 
the  army—  uot  Only  restorcd  the  influence  of  Xenophon,  but 
the  Paphia-  ^Iso  clcarcd  off*  a  great  amount  of  bad  feeling,  and 
Ko^hB,  sensibly  abated  the  bad  habits,  which  had  grown  up 
in  the  army.  A  scene  which  speedily  followed  was 
not  without  effect  in  promoting  cheerful  and  amica- 
ble sympathies.  The  Paphlagonian  prince  Korylas, 
weary  of  the  desultory  warfare  carried  on  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  border  inhabitants,  sent  envoys 
to  the  Greek  camp  with  presents  of  horses  and  fine 
robes  \  and  with  expressions  of  a  wish  to  conclude 

^  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  1>  2.  Jl€fiirfi  traph  rovg  ""EXkrjvat  irpco-^ctf,  Ifxovras 
tmrovs  KaX  OTokiis  Kakit£,  &c. 

The  horses  sent  were  doubtless  native  Paphlagonian  :  the  robes  sent 
were  probably  the  produce  of  the  looms  of  Sin6p6  and  Koty6ra ;  just 
as  the  Thracian  princes  used  to  receive  fine  woven  and  metallic 
fabrics  from  Abdira  and  the  other  Grecian  colonies  on  their  coast — 
v<f>a»Ta  Koi  Xcta,  jcat  ^  SXXrj  icaracriecv^,  &c.  (Thucyd.  ii.  96).  From 
the  like  industry  probably  proceeded  the  splendid  "  regia  textilia  "  and 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  captured  by  the  Roman  general 
Paulus  Emilius  along  with  Perseus  the  last  king  of  Macedonia  (livy, 
xlv.  33-35). 
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peace.  The  Greek  generals  accepted  the  presents, 
and  promised  to  submit  the  proposition  to  the  army. 
But  first,  they  entertained  the  envoys  at  a  banquet, 
providing  at  the  same  time  games  and  dances,  with 
other  recreations  amusing  not  only  to  them  but  also 
to  the  soldiers  generally.  The  various  dances,  war- 
like and  pantomimic,  of  Thracians,  Mysians,  Mni- 
anes.  Magnates,  &c.,  are  described  by  Xenophon  in 
a  lively  and  interesting  manner.  They  were  fol- 
lowed on  the  next  day  by  an  amicable  convention 
concluded  between  the  army  and  the  Paphlago- 
nians\ 

Not  long  afterwards — a  number  of  transports,  The  army 
suflScient  for  the  whole  army,  having  been  assembled  toSindpT* 
from  Herakleia  and  Sin6p6 — all  the  soldiers  were 
conveyed  by  sea  to  the  latter  place,  passing  by  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers,  Thermodon,  Iris,  and  Halys, 
which  they  would  have  found  impracticable  to  cross 
in  a  land  march  through  Paphlagonia.  Having 
reached  Sin6p6  after  a  day  and  a  night  of  sailing 
with  a  fair  wind,  they  were  hospitably  received,  and 
lodged  in  the  neighbouring  seaport  of  ArmSnd, 
where  the  Sinopians  sent  to  them  a  large  present 
of  barley-meal  and  wine,  and  where  they  remained 

for  five  days.  Return  of 

It  was  here  that  they  were  joined  by  Cheirisophus,  phu«— reso. 
whose  absence  had  been  so  unexpectedly  prolonged,  the  aray  to 
But  he  came  with  only  a  single  trireme,  bringing  J{^',* 
nothing  except  a  message  from  Anaxibius,  the  Lace-  gj^^^lj!;;^ 
dsemonian  admiral  in  the  Bosphorus  ;  who  compli-  to  elect 
mented  the  army,  and  promised  that  they  should  who  de-  ' 
be  taken  into  pay  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  cliewl^- 

phu8  is 
>  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  I,  10-14.  chosen. 
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Euxine.  The  soldiers,  severely  disappointed  on 
seeing  him  arrive  thus  empty-handed,  became  the 
more  strongly  bent  on  striking  some  blow  to  fill  their 
own  purses  before  they  reached  Greece.  Feeling  that 
it  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  any  such  project 
that  it  should  be  prepared  not  only  skilfully,  but 
secretly,  they  resolved  to  elect  a  single  general  in 
place  of  that  board  of  six  (or  perhaps  more)  who  were 
still  in  function.  Such  was  now  the  ascendency  of 
Xenophon,  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  army 
at  once  turned  towards  him  ;  and  the  lochages  or 
captains,  communicating  to  him  what  was  in  con- 
templation, intimated  to  him  their  own  anxious 
hopes  that  he  would  not  decline  the  offer.  Tempted 
by  so  flattering  a  proposition,  he  hesitated  at  first 
what  answer  he  should  give.  But  at  length  the 
uncertainty  of  being  able  to  satisfy  the  exigencies 
of  the  army,  and  the  fear  of  thus  compromising  the 
reputation  which  be  had  already  realized,  out- 
weighed the  opposite  inducements.  As  in  other 
cases  of  doubt,  so  in  this — he  offered  sacrifice  to 
Zeus  Basileus ;  and  the  answer  returned  by  the 
victims  was  such  as  to  determine  him  to  refusal. 
Accordingly,  when  the  army  assembled,  with  pre- 
determination to  choose  a  single  chief,  and  proceeded 
to  nominate  him — he  respectfully  and  thankfully 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  Cheirisophus  was  a 
Lacedaemonian,  and  that  he  himself  was  not ; 
adding  that  he  should  cheerfully  serve  under  any 
one  whom  they  might  name.  His  excuse  however 
was  repudiated  ;  especially  by  the  lochages.  Several 
of  these  latter  were  Arcadians  ;  and  one  of  them, 
Agasias,  cried  out,  with  full  sympathy  of  the  sol- 
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diers,  that,  if  that  principle  were  admitted,  he  as 
an  Arcadian  ought  to  resign  his  command.  Find- 
ing that  his  former  reason  was  not  approved,  Xeno- 
pbon  acquainted  the  army  that  he  had  sacrificed 
to  know  whether  he  ought  to  accept  the  command, 
and  that  the  Gods  had  peremptorily  forbidden  him 
to  do  so\ 

Cheirisophus  was  then  elected  sole  commander, 
and  undertook  the  duty;  saying  that  he  would  have 
willingly  served  under  Xenophon,  if  the  latter  had 
accepted  the  office,  but  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  Xenophon  himself  to  have  declined — since 
Dexippus  had  already  poisoned  the  mind  of  Anaxi- 
bins  against  him,  though  he  (Cheirisophus)  had 
emphatically  contradicted  the  calumnies^. 

On  the  next  day,  the  army  sailed  forward,  under  The  army 
the  command  of  Cheirisophus,  to  Herakleia ;  near  ^  Hew-*** 
which  town  they  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  t^g^'J^^^^ 
gratified  with  a  present  of  meal,  wine,  and  bullocks,  ^^^^ 
even  greater  than  they  had  received  at  Sin6pS.     It  f^om  the 
now  appeared  that  Xenophon  had  acted  wisely  in  de-  --opposi. 
dining  the  sole  command ;  and  also  that  Cheiriso-  cheiriso- 
phus,  though  elected  commander,  yet  having  been  x^enojhon. 
very  long  absent,  was  not  really  of  so  much  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  as  Xenophon. 
In  the  camp  near  Herakleia,  the  soldiers  became 
impatient  that  their  generals  (for  the  habit  of  looking 
upon  Xenophon  as  one  of  them  still  continued)  took 
no  measures  to  procure  money  for  them.    The 
Achaean  Lykon  proposed  that  they  should  extort  a 
contribution  of  no  less  than  3000  staters  of  Kyzikus 
(about  60,000  Attic  drachmae, or  1 0  talents =£2300) 

1  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  I,  22-31.  '  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  1,  32. 
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from  the  inhabitants  of  Herakleia:  another  man 
immediately  outbid  this  proposition,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  require    10,000  staters — a  full 
month's  pay  for  the  army.     It  was  moved  that 
Cheirisophus  and  Xenophon  should  go  to  the  He- 
rakleots  as  envoys  with  this  demand.     But  both 
of  them  indignantly  refused  to  be  concerned  in  so 
unjust  an  extortion,  from  a  Grecian  city  which  bad 
just  received  the  army  kindly  and  sent  handsome 
presents.     Accordingly  Lykon  with  two  Arcadian 
officers  undertook  the  mission,  and  intimated  the 
demand,  not  without  threats  in  case  of  non-com- 
pliance, to  the  Herakleots.    The  latter  replied  that 
they  would  take  it  into  consideration.     But  they 
waited  only  for  the  departure  of  the  envoys,  and 
then  immediately  closed  their  gates,  manned  their 
walls,  and  brought  in  their  outlying  property. 
DigsaUtfac-       The  projcct  being  thus  baffled,  Lykon  and  the 
army— they  rcst  tumcd  their  displeasure  upon  Cheirisophus  and 
fh^M^^^    Xenophon,  whom  they  accused  of  having  occasioned 
K^Thc  Ar-  ^*®  miscarrfagc.     And  they  now  began  to  exclaim 
aHIIT *"*^  ^^**  ^* ^^^  disgraceful  to  the  Arcadians  and  Achseans, 
2.  A  divi.    who  formed  more  than  one  numerical  half  of  the 
Cheiriso-     army  and  endured  all  the  toil — to  obey  as  well  as  to 
ditllion^*     enrich  generals  from  other  Hellenic  cities ;  espe- 
xenopbon    ^^^^Y  ^  singlc  Athenian  who  furnished  no  contin- 
gent to  the  army.     Here  again  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  personal  importance  of  Xenophon  caused 
him  to  be  still  regarded  as  a  general,  though  the 
sole  command  had  been  vested  by  formal  vote  in 
Cheirisophus.      So  vehement  was  the  dissatisfac- 
tion, that  all  the  Arcadian  and  Achaean  soldiers  in 
the  army,  more  than  4500  hoplites  in    number, 
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renounced  the  authority  of  Cbeirisophus,  formed 
themselves  into  a  distinct  division,  and  chose  ten 
commanders  from  out  of  their  own  numbers.  The 
whole  army  thus  became  divided  into  three  por- 
tions— first  the  Arcadians  and  Achseans :  secondly, 
1400  hoplites  and  700  Thracian  peltasts,  who  ad- 
hered to  Cheirisophus :  lastly,  1700  hoplites,.  300 
peltasts,  and  40  horsemen,  (all  the  horsemen  in  the 
army)  attaching  themselves  to  Xenophon ;  who 
however  was  taking  measures  to  sail  away  indi- 
vidually from  Herakleia  and  quit  the  army  al- 
together, which  he  would  have  done  had  he  not 
been  restrained  by  unfavourable  sacrifices^ 

The  Arcadian  division,  departing  first,  in  vessels  Arcadian 
from  Herakleia,  landed  at  the  harbour  of  KalpS ;  an  tti^fint 
untenanted  promontory  of  the  Bithynian  or  Asiatic  SenlSvw 
Thrace,  midway  between  Herakleia  and  Byzantium.  J^^  ^JeST' 
From  thence  they  marched  at  once  into  the  interior  danger,  and 

/•  Tfc»  1         •  •         1  r  ^^  rescued 

of  Bithynia,  with  the  view  of  surpnsing  the  villages,  by  xeno- 
and  acquiring  plunder.     But  through  rashness  and  L^Te/ 
bad  management,  they  first  sustained  several  partial  xiapt^id 
losses,  and  ultimately  became  surrounded  upon  an  ^ne^,^re. 
eminence,  by  a  large  muster  of  the  indigenous  Bi-  ^l*"?*^' 
thynians  from  all  the  territory  around.     They  were  in  place  of 
only  rescued  from  destruction  by  the  unexpected  sophu^ 
appearance  of  Xenophon  with  his  division ;  who  had 
left  Herakleia  somewhat  later,  but  heard  by  accident, 
during  their  march,  of  the  danger  of  their  comrades. 
The  whole  army  thus  became  re-assembled  at  KalpS, 
where  the  Arcadians  and  Achseans,  disgusted  at  the 
ill-success  of  their  separate  expedition,  again  esta- 
blished the  old  union  and  the  old  generals.     They 

*  XcD.  Anab.  vi.  2,  11-16. 
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chose  Neoa  in  place  of  Cheirisophus,  who — afflicted 
by  the  humiliation  put  upon  him,  in  having  been  first 
named  sole  commander  and  next  deposed  within  a 
week — had  fallen  sick  of  a  fever  and  died.  The  elder 
Arcadian  captains  farther  moved  a  resolution,  that 
if  any  one  henceforward  should  propose  to  separate 
the  army  into  fractions,  he  should  be  put  to  death'. 
Distress  for       Thc   locality  of  KalpS  was  well-suited  for  the 

proTiiions        /•  1      .  /• 

at  Kaipg—  foundation  of  a  colony,  which  Xenophon  evidently 
new  to"^  would  havc  been  glad  to  bring  about,  though  he 
fecroflin-^  took  no  direct  measures  tending  towards  it ;  while 
M^fi^iil  the  soldiers  were  so  bent  on  returning  to  Greece, 
ultimate       aud  SO  jcalous  lest  Xenophon  should  entrap  them 

victory  over    .  "^     ,  *  * 

the  troops  iuto  remaining,  that  they  almost  shunned  the  en- 
Imry.  campment.  It  so  happened  that  they  were  detained 
there  for  some  days  without  being  able  to  march 
forth  even  in  quest  of  provisions,  because  the  sacri- 
fices were  not  favourable.  Xenophon  refused  to 
lead  them  out,  against  the  warning  of  the  sacrifices 
— although  the  army  suspected  him  of  a  deliberate 
manoeuvre  for  the  purpose  of  detention.  Neon 
however,  less  scrupulous,  led  out  a  body  of  2000 
men  who  chose  to  follow  him,  under  severe  dis- 
tress for  want  of  provisions.  But  being  surprised  by 
the  native  Bithynians,  with  the  aid  of  some  troops 
of  the  Persian  satrap  Pharnabazus,  he  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  no  less  than  500  men ;  a  misfortune 
which  Xenophon  regards  as  the  natural  retribution 
for  contempt  of  the  sacrificial  warning.  The  dan- 
gerous position  of  Neon  with  the  remainder  of  the 
detachment  was  rapidly  made  known  at  the  camp ; 
upon  which  Xenophon,  unharnessing  a  waggon- 

»  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  3.  10-25;  vi.  4,  11. 
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bullock  as  the  only  animal  near  at  hand,  imme- 
diately offered  sacrifice.  On  this  occasion,  the  victim 
was  at  once  favourable ;  so  that  he  led  out  without 
delay  the  greater  part  of  the  force,  to  the  rescue  of 
the  exposed  detachment,  which  was  brought  back 
in  safety  to  the  camp.  So  bold  had  the  enemy  be- 
come, that  in  the  night  the  camp  was  attacked. 
The  Greeks  were  obliged  on  the  next  day  to  retreat 
into  stronger  ground,  surrounding  themselves  with 
a  ditch  and  palisade.  Fortunately  a  vessel  arrived 
from  Herakleia,  bringing  to  the  camp  at  KalpS  a 
supply  of  barley-meal,  cattle,  and  wine ;  which  re- 
stored the  spirits  of  the  army,  enabling  them  to  go 
forth  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  assume  the  ag- 
gressive against  the  Bithynians  and  the  troops  of 
Phamabazus.  These  troops  were  completely  de- 
feated and  dispersed,  so  that  the  Greeks  returned 
to  their  camp  at  KalpS  in  the  evening,  both  safe 
and  masters  of  the  country  \ 

At  KalpS  they  remained  some  time,  awaiting  the  Halt  at 
arrival  of  Kleander  from  Byzantium,  who  was  said  ^mfortilbie 
to  be  about  to  bring  vessels  for  their  transport.  ^d^ea'^hH" 
They  were  now  abundantly  provided  with  supplies,  ^^^^J'"® 
not  merely  from  the  undisturbed  plunder  of  the  wttie  there 
neighbouring  villages,  but  also  from  the  visits  of 
traders  who  came  with  cargoes.    Indeed  the  impres- 
sion— that  they  were  preparing,  at  the  instance  of 
Xenophon,  to  found  a  new  city  at  Kalpd — became 
so  strong,  that  several  of  the  neighbouring  native 
villages  sent  envoys  to  ask  on  what  terms  alliance 
would  be  granted  to  them.     At  length  Kleander 
came,  but  with  two  triremes  only*. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  5.  '  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  1-5. 
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Arrival  of         Kleander  was   the  Lacedsemonian   harmost   or 

Kleander, 

the  Spartan  govcmor  of  Byzantium.     His   appearance   opens 
from  By.     to  US  a  new  phase  in  the  eventful  history  of  this 
t^getiiTr       gallant  army,  as  well  as  an  insight  into  the  state  of 
ippM.'^'"    the  Grecian  world  under  the  Lacedaemonian  em- 
pire.     He  came  attended  by  the  Lacedaemonian 
Dexippus,  who  had  served  in  the  Cyreian  army 
until  their  arrival  at  Trapezus^  and  who  had  there 
been  entrusted  with  an  armed  vessel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detaining  transports  to  convey  the  troops 
home,  but  had  abused  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  by  running  away  with  the  ship  to  Byzantium. 
Disorder  in        It  80  happened  that  at  the  moment  when  Klean- 
muu^^'    der  arrived,  the  whole  army  was  out  on  a  maraud- 
KSTndcr,     iiig  excursion.     Orders  had  been  already  promul- 
flrom"fhe      S^^fd,  that  whatcvcr  was  captured  by  every  one 
treachery  of  whcu  the  whole  army  was  out,  should  be  brought 

Dezippas* 

in  and  dealt  with  as  public  property ;  though  on 
days  when  the  army  was  collectively  at  rest,  any 
soldier  might  go  out  individually  and  take  to  him- 
self whatever  he  could  pillage.  On  the  day  when 
Kleander  arrived,  and  found  the  whole  army  out, 
some  soldiers  were  just  coming  back  with  a  lot 
of  sheep  which  they  had  seized.  By  right,  the 
sheep  ought  to  have  been  handed  into  the  public 
store.  But  these  soldiers,  desirous  to  appropriate 
them  wrongfully,  addressed  themselves  to  Dexippus, 
and  promised  him  a  portion  if  he  would  enable  them 
to  retain  the  rest.  Accordingly  the  latter  inter- 
fered, drove  away  those  who  claimed  the  sheep  as 
public  property,  and  denounced  them  as  thieves  to 
Kleander ;  who  desired  him  to  bring  them  before 
him.     Dexippus  arrested  one  of  them,  a  soldier  be- 
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longing  to  the  lochus  or  company  of  one  of  the  best 
friends  of  Xenophon — the  Arcadian  Agasias.  The 
latter  took  the  man  under  his  protection  ;  while  the 
soldiers  around,  incensed  not  less  at  the  past  than 
at  the  present  conduct  of  Dexippus,  broke  out  into 
violent  manifestations,  called  him  a  traitor,  and 
pelted  him  with  stones.  Such  was  their  wrath  that 
not  Dexippus  alone,  but  the  crew  of  the  triremes 
also^  and  even  Kleander  himself,  fled  in  alarm ;  in 
spite  of  the  intervention  of  Xenophon  and  the  other 
generals,  who  on  the  one  hand  explained  to  Kle- 
ander, that  it  was  an  established  army-order  which 
these  soldiers  were  seeking  to  enforce — and  on  the 
other  hand  controlled  the  mutineers  But  the  La- 
cedaemonian harmost  was  so  incensed  as  well  by 
his  own  fright  as  by  the  calumnies  of  Dexippus, 
that  he  threatened  to  sail  away  at  once,  and  pro- 
claim the  Cyreian  army  enemies  to  Sparta,  so  that 
every  Hellenic  city  should  be  interdicted  from 
giving  them  reception  ^  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
generals,  well  knowing  the  formidable  consequences 
of  such  an  interdict,  entreated  him  to  relent.  He 
would  consent  only  on  condition  that  the  soldier 
who  had  begun  to  throw  stones,  as  well  as  Agasias 
the  interfering  officer,  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him.  This  latter  demand  was  especially  insisted 
upon  by  Dexippus,  who,  hating  Xenophon,  had 
already  tried  to  prejudice  Anaxibius  against  him, 
and  believed  that  Agasias  had  acted  by  his 
order*. 

The  situation  became   now  extremely  critical ; 
since  the  soldiers  would  not  easily  be  brought  to 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  5-9.        *  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  1,  32;  vi.  4,  11-16. 
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phon  per- 
suades the 
•nny  to 
submit — 
fear  of 
Sparta. 


indigfiaUon  Surrender  their   comrades — who   had  a   perfectly 

and  threats  1*111  1    . 

ofKieander  nghteous  causc,  thougb  they  had  supported  it  by 
undue  violence — to  the  vengeance  of  a  traitor  like 
Dexippus.  When  the  army  was  convened  in  as- 
sembly, several  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  treat  the 
menace  of  Kleander  with  contempt.  But  Xeno- 
phon  took  pains  to  set  them  right  upon  this  point. 
**  Soldiers  (said  he),  it  will  be  no  slight  misfortune 
if  Kieander  shall  depart  as  he  threatens  to  do, 
in  his  present  temper  towards  us.  We  are  here 
close  upon  the  cities  of  Greece :  now  the  Lacedae- 
monians are  the  imperial  power  in  Greece,  and  not 
merely  their  authorised  officers,  but  even  each  one 
of  their  individual  citizens,  can  accomplish  what  he 
pleases  in  the  various  cities.  If  then  Kleander 
begins  by  shutting  us  out  from  Byzantium,  and 
next  enjoins  the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  in  the 
other  cities  to  do  the  same,  proclaiming  us  lawless 
and  disobedient  to  Sparta — if,  besides,  the  same 
representation  should  be  conveyed  to  the  Lacedae- 
monian admiral  of  the  fleet,  Anaxibius — we  shall 
be  hard  pressed  either  to  remain  or  to  sail  away  ; 
for  the  Lacedaemonians  are  at  present  masters 
both  on  land  and  at  sea^  We  must  not,  for  the 
sake  of  any  one  or  two  men,  suffer  the  whole  army 


^  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  12. 

Eicrl  [uv  yap  rfdrj  ryyvs  at  *EX\rjvid€S  rrdXfif  rrjt  d'  *£XXados  Aoxc- 
dcui^Pioi  rrpo€aTrjKa(riv'  iKavol  dc  c^crt  Ka\  cir  c/caoror  Aajccdai- 
fiovlcDP  iv  rdli  irdXttriv  o,ti  fiovXoprai  dian-parrccr^ac.  Ec  ovp 
o^os  irpSiTov  fjL€v  17/xaff  Bv^avTiov  a7roicXc/o-«i,  CTrccra  di  rots  3X\oig 
dpfjLOOTcus  frapayycXcc  c2r  ras  7r6\€is  fjL^  Hxfa-dax,  a>r  airurrovvrtis  Aaxc- 
daifwpiois  Koi  avdfiovr  6pTas — ?ri  dc  7rp6£  'Ava^ifiiop  r6p  pavap^ov  oZto£ 
6  \6yos  v€pl  ^ii&p  5^t — p^aXcTrAv  tarai  koi  fxipeip  koi  diroTrXtiP'  Kal 
yap  €P  tJ  yp  apxovai  \aK€daifjL6pioi  Kal  (p  rj  OaXdrTjj  t6p 
pvp  xp6pop. 
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to  be  excluded  from  Greece.  We  must  obey  what- 
ever the  LacedsemoQians  command,  especially  as 
our  cities,  to  which  we  respectively  belong,  now 
obey  them.  As  to  what  concerns  myself,  I  under- 
stand that  Dexippus  has  told  Kleander  that  Agasias 
would  never  have  taken  such  a  step  except  by  my 
orders.  Now,  if  Agasias  himself  states  this,  I  am 
ready  to  exonerate  both  him  and  all  of  you,  and  to 
give  myself  up  to  any  extremity  of  punishment.  I 
maintain  too,  that  any  other  man  whom  Kleander 
arraigns  ought  in  like  manner  to  give  himself  up 
for  trial,  in  order  that  you  collectively  may  be  dis- 
charged from  the  imputation.  It  will  be  hard  in- 
deed, if  just  as  we  are  reaching  Greece,  we  should 
not  only  be  debarred  from  the  praise  and  honour 
which  we  anticipated,  but  should  be  degraded  even 
below  the  level  of  others,  and  shut  out  from  the 
Grecian  cities*." 

After  this  speech  from  the  philo-Laconian  Xeno-  saUB&ction 

,  ffiven  to 

phon — so  significant  a  testimony  of  the  unmeasured  Kleander, 

ascendency  and  interference  of  the  Lacedaemonians  voiunL-y 

throughout  Greece — Agasias  rose,  and  proclaimed,  o?  A^^f^ 

that  what  he  had  done  was  neither  under  the  orders,  ''^'Jl  ^*** 

'    mutinous 

nor  with  the  privity,  of  Xenophon ;  that  he  had  «>wicr. 
acted  on  a  personal  impulse  of  wrath,  at  seeing  his 
own  honest  and  innocent  soldier  dragged  away  by 
the  traitor  Dexippus ;  but  that  he  now  willingly  gave 
himself  up  as  a  victim,  to  avert  from  the  army  the 
displeasure  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  This  generous 
self-sacrifice,  which  at  the  moment  promised  no- 
thing less  than  a  fatal  result  to  Agasias,  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  army ;   and  the  generals  conducted 

^  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  12-16. 
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both  him  and  the  soldier  whom  he  bad  rescued,  as 
prisoners  to  Kleander.  Presenting  himself  as  the 
responsible  party,  Agasias  at  the  same  time  ex- 
plained to  Kleander  the  infamous  behaviour  of 
Dexippus  to  the  army,  and  said  that  towards  no 
one  else  would  he  have  acted  in  the  same  manner ; 
while  the  soldier  whom  he  had  rescued,  and  who 
was  given  up  at  the  same  time,  also  affirmed  that 
he  had  interfered  merely  to  prevent  Dexippus  and 
some  others  from  overruling,  for  their  own  indivi- 
dual benefit^  a  proclaimed  order  of  the  entire  army. 
Kleander,  having  observed  that  if  Dexippus  had 
done  what  was  affirmed,  he  would  be  the  last  to 
defend  him,  but  that  no  one  ought  to  have  been 
stoned  without  trial — desired  that  the  persons  sur- 
rendered might  be  left  for  his  consideration,  and  at 
the  same  time  retracted  his  expressions  of  dis- 
pleasure as  regarded  all  the  others^ 
Appeal  to  The  generals  then  retired,  leaving  Kleander  in  pos- 
of  xTel!^  session  of  the  prisoners,  and  on  the  point  of  taking 
wmpTetei**  ^^®  dinner.  But  they  retired  with  mournful  feelings, 
soothed.  and  Xenophon  presently  convened  the  army  to  pro- 
pose that  a  general  deputation  should  be  sent  to 
Kleander  to  implore  his  lenity  towards  their  two 
comrades.  This  being  cordially  adopted,  Xenophon, 
at  the  head  of  a  deputation  comprising  Drakontius 
the  Spartan  as  well  as  the  chief  officers,  addressed 
an  earnest  appeal  to  Kleander,  representing  that 
his  honour  had  been  satisfied  with  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  two  persons  required ;  that  the 
army,  deeply  concerned  for  two  meritorious  com- 
rades, entreated  him  now  to  show  mercy  and  spare 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  22-28. 
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their  lives ;  that  they  promised  him  in  return  the 
most  implicit  obedience,  and  entreated  him  to  take 
the  command  of  them,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
personal  cognizance  of  their  exact  discipline,  and 
compare  their  worth  with  that  of  Dexippus.  Kle- 
ander  was  not  merely  soothed,  but  completely  won 
over,  by  this  address ;  and  said  in  reply  that  the 
conduct  of  the  generals  belied  altogether  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  him,  (doubtless  by  Dexippus) 
that  they  were  seeking  to  alienate  the  army  from 
the  Lacedaemonians.  He  not  only  restored  the  two 
men  in  his  power,  but  also  accepted  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  promised  to  conduct  them  back 
into  Greece  \ 

The  prospects  of  the  army  appeared  thus  greatly  Kicander 
improved ;  the  more  so,  as  Kleander,  on  entering  command, 
upon  his  new  functions  as  commander^  found  the  thrutm^t 
soldiers  so  cheerful  and  orderly,  that  he  was  highly  ^SJeJ?^'' 
gratified,  and  exchanged  personal  tokens  of  friend-  "^"^^^ 
ship  and  hospitality  with  Xenophon.     But  when  toward* 
sacrifices  came  to  be  ofiered,  for  beginning  the 
march  homeward,  the  signs  were  so  unpropitious, 
for  three  successive  days,  that  Kleander  could  not 
bring  himself  to  brave  such  auguries  at  the  outset 
of  his  career.     Accordingly,  he  told  the  generals, 
that  the  Gods  plainly  forbade  him,  and  reserved  it 
for  them,  to  conduct  the  army  into  Greece ;  that 
he  should  therefore  sail  back  to  Byzantium,  and 
would  receive  the  army  in  the  best  way  he  could, 
when  they  reached  the  Bosphorus.    After  an  inter- 
change of  presents  with  the  soldiers,  he  then  de- 
parted with  his  two  triremes*. 

»  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  31-36.  «  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  36,  37. 
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The  favourable  sentiment  now  established  in  the 
bosom  of  Kleander  will  be  found  very  serviceable 
hereafter  to  the  Cyreians  at  Byzantium ;  but  they 
had  cause  for  deeply  regretting  the  unpropitious 
sacrifices  which  had  deterred  him  from  assuming 
the  actual  command  at  KalpS.  In  the  request  pre- 
ferred to  him  by  them  that  he  would  march  as  their 
commander  to  the  Bosphorus,  we  may  recognise  a 
scheme,  and  a  very  well-contrived  scheme,  of  Xe- 
nophon ;  who  had  before  desired  to  leave  the  army 
at  Herakleia,  and  who  saw  plainly  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  commander,  unless  he  were  a  Lacedae- 
monian of  station  and  influence,  would  increase 
with  every  step  of  their  approach  to  Greece.  Had 
Kleander  accepted  the  command,  the  soldiers  would 
have  been  better  treated,  while  Xenophon  himself 
might  either  have  remained  as  his  adviser^  or 
might  have  gone  home.  He  probably  would  have 
chosen  the  latter  course. 

Under  the  command  of  their  own  officers,  the 
Cyreians  now  marched  from  KalpS  across  Bithynia 
to  Chrysopolis'  (in  the  territory  of  ChalkSdon  on 
the  Asiatic  edge  of  the  Bosphorus,  immediately 
opposite  to  Byzantium,  as  Scutari  now  is  to  Con- 
stantinople), where  they  remained  seven  days,  turn- 
ing into  money  the  slaves  and  plunder  which  they 
had  collected.  Unhappily  for  them,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian admiral  Anaxibius  was  now  at  Byzantium,  so 
that  their  friend  Kleander  was  under  his  superior 
command.    And  Pharnabazus,  the  Persian  satrap  of 

'  Nearly  the  same  cross  march  was  made  by  the  Athenian  general 
Lamachus^  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war>  after  be  bad 
lost  bis  triremes  by  a  sadden  rise  of  the  waters  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Kalex,  in  the  territory  of  Herakleia  (Tbucyd.  iv.  75). 
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the  north-western  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  becoming 
much  alarmed  lest  they  should  invade  his  satrapy, 
dispatched  a  private  message  to  Anaxibius  ;  whom 
he  prevailed  upon,  by  promise  of  large  presents,  to 
transport  the  army  forthwith  across  to  the  European 
side  of  the  Bosphoru8^  Accordingly,  Anaxibius, 
sending  for  the  generals  and  the  lochages  across  to 
Byzantium,  invited  the  army  to  cross,  and  gave  them 
his  assurance  that  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  should 
be  in  Europe,  he  would  provide  pay  for  them.  The 
other  officers  told  him  that  they  would  return  with 
this  message  and  take  the  sense  of  the  army  :  but  Phama- 

_  ,  baziM  bribes 

Xenophon  on  his  own  account  said  that  he  should  Anaxibius 
not  return ;  that  he  should  now  retire  from  the  an^'acroM 
army,  and  sail  away  from  Byzantium.    It  was  only  phoro^nto 
on  the  pressing  instance  of  Anaxibius  that  he  was  ^2!^°^^ 
induced  to  go  back  to  Chrysopolis  and  conduct  the  «»»«•  ^t 

•  Anaxibius 

army  across ;  on  the  understanding  that  he  should  to  the 
depart  immediately  afterwards.  ""^' 

Here  at  Byzantium,  he  received  his  first  comtnu-  intention 
nication  from  the  Thracian  prince  Seuthes;  who  ph^nto" 
sent  Medosadds  to  offer  him  a  reward  if  he  would  ltt^!_ 

toe  army 

bring  the  army  across.    Xenophon  replied  that  the  jm^edi- 
army  would  cross ;  that  no  reward  from  Seuthes  go  home— 

_^«-,-  •  .  first  propO' 

was  needful  to  bnng  about  that  movement ;  but  sition  ad- 
that  he  himself  was  about  to  depart,  leaving  the  hlmby*"* 
command  in  other  hands.     In  point  of  fact,  the  Thl^e!"*^ 
whole  army  crossed  with  little  delay,  landed  in 
Europe,  and  found  themselves  within  the  walls  of 

'  Xen.  Anab.  yii.  1,  2.  nc/i^^af  irp6s  *AjK^ifiwv  rhv  va-vapxov,  cdcZro 

ovTY  otra  bloi. 

Compare  vii.  2,  7>  when  Anaxibius  demanded  in  vain  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise. 
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The  army  Byzantiuin'.  Xenophon,  who  had  come  along  with 
to  Byzan-  them,  paid  a  visit  shortly  afterwards  to  his  friend 
fralTdlnd  the  harmost  Kleander,  and  took  leave  of  him  as 
hiTof***''^'  about  to  depart  immediately.  But  Kleander  told 
th"iends  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  must  not  think  of  departing  until  the 
the  army  at  army  was  out  of  the  city,  and  that  he  would  be  held 

ODce  out  of 

the  town,  rcspousible  if  they  stayed.  In  truth  Kleander  was 
very  uneasy  so  long  as  the  soldiers  were  within  the 
walls,  and  was  well  aware  that  it  might  be  no  easy 
matter  to  induce  them  to  go  away.  For  Anaxibius 
had  practised  a  gross  fraud  in  promising  them  pay, 
which  he  had*  neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination 
to  provide.  Without  handing  to  them  either  pay  or 
even  means  of  purchasing  supplies,  he  issued  orders 
that  they  must  go  forth  with  arms  and  baggage,  and 
muster  outside  of  the  gates,  there  to  be  numbered 
for  an  immediate  march ;  any  one  who  stayed  behind 
being  held  as  punishable.  This  proclamation  was 
alike  unexpected  and  offensive  to  the  soldiers,  who 
felt  that  they  had  been  deluded,  and  were  very  back- 
ward in  obeying.  Hence  Kleander,  while  urgent 
with  Xenophon  to  defer  his  departure  until  he  had 
conducted  the  army  outside  of  the  walls,  added — 
'*  Go  forth  as  if  you  were  about  to  march  along 
with  them ;  when  you  are  once  outside,  you  may 
depart  as  soon  as  you  please^.''  Xenophon  replied 
that  this  matter  must  be  settled  with  Anaxibius, 
to  whom  accordingly  both  of  them  went,  and  who 
repeated  the  same  directions,  in  a  manner  yet  more 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  6-7. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  7~10.  *AXX'  6fjMs  (^<^i7)»  iy^  (roi  ovfAfiovktiw 
^(ikBfiP  «£  nop€vo'6iuvov'  rtrciJdhv  d*  ?f<»  ytvrjTcu  t6  oTpdrtvfui,  t6t€ 
oiroXXifrrco'^ai . 
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peremptory.  Though  it  was  plain  to  Xenophon 
that  he  was  here  making  himself  a  sort  of  instru- 
ment to  the  fraud  which  Anaxibius  had  practised 
upon  the  army,  yet  he  had  no  choice  but  to  obey. 
Accordingly,  he  as  well  as  the  other  generals  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  who  followed, 
however  reluctantly,  and  arrived  most  of  them  out- 
side of  the  gates.  Eteonikus  (a  Lacedaemonian 
officer  of  consideration,  noticed  more  than  once  in 
my  last  preceding  volume)  commanding  at  the  gate, 
stood  close  to  it  in  person ;  in  order  that  when  ail 
the  Cyreians  had  gone  forth,  he  might  immediately 
shut  it  and  fasten  it  with  the  bar\ 

Anaxibius  knew  well  what  he  was  doing.  He  Lwt  orders 
fully  anticipated  that  the  communication  of  the  biusaathe 
final  orders  would  occasion  an  outbreak  among  the  were^^ing 
Cyreians,  and  was  anxious  to  defer  it  until  they  *»"^<»^^*'« 
were  outside.  But  when  there  remained  only  the 
rearmost  companies  still  in  the  inside  and  on  their 
march,  ail  the  rest  having  got  out — he  thought  the 
danger  was  over,  and  summoned  to  him  the  gene- 
rals and  captains,  all  of  whom  were  probably  near 
the  gates  superintending  the  march  through.  It 
seems  that  Xenophon,  having  given  notice  that  he 
intended  to  depart,  did  not  answer  to  this  summons 
as  one  of  the  generals,  but  remained  outside  among 
the  soldiers.  **  Take  what  supplies  you  want  (said 
Anaxibius)  from  the  neighbouring  Thracian  villages, 
which  are  well  furnished  with  wheat,  barley,  and 
other  necessaries.  After  thus  providing  yourselves, 
march  forward  to  the  Chersonesus,  and  there  Ky- 
niskus  will  give  you  pay'." 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  12.  '  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  13. 
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This  was  the  first  distinct  intimation  given  by 
Anaxibius  that  he  did  not  intend  to  perform  his 
promise  of  finding  pay  for  the  soldiers.  Who  Ky- 
niskus  was,  we  do  not  know,  nor  was  he  probably 
known  to  the  Cyreians ;  but  the  march  here  en- 
joined was  at  least  150  English  miles,  and  might  be 
much  longer.  The  route  was  not  indicated,  and 
the  generals  had  to  inquire  from  Anaxibius  whether 
they  were  to  go  by  what  was  called  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain (that  is,  by  the  shorter  line,  skirting  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  Propontis),  or  by  a  more  inland 
and  circuitous  road  through  Thrace ; — also  whether 
they  were  to  regard  the  Thracian  prince,  Seuthes, 
as  a  friend  or  an  enemy  ^ 

Instead  of  the  pay  which  had  been  formally  pro- 
ihe  sol-       mised  to  them  by  Anaxibius  if  they  would  cross 

diera,  in  a    •  -w^  •  i       \^         • 

going  away  ovcr  from  Asia  to  Byzantium,  the  Cyreians  thus 
^nUto  found  themselves  sent  away  empty-handed  to  a 
and  m^tcr  l^^S  Dttarch — through  another  barbarous  country, 
with  chance  supplies  to  be  ravished  only  by  their 
own  efforts, — and  at  the  end  of  it  a  lot  unknown 
and  uncertain ;  while,  had  they  remained  in  Asia, 
they  would  have  had  at  any  rate  the  rich  satrapy 
of  Pharnabazus  withifi  their  reach.  To  perfidy  of 
dealing,  was  now  added  a  brutal  ejectment  from 
Byzantium,  without  even  the  commonest  manifes- 
tations of  hospitality ;  contrasting  pointedly  with 
the  treatment  which  the  army  had  recently  expe- 
rienced at  Trapezus,  Sin6pS,  and  Herakleia ;  where 
they  had  been  welcomed  not  only  by  compliments 
on  their  past  achievements,  but  also  by  an  ample 
present  of  flour,  meat,  and  wine.     Such  behaviour 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  14. 
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could  not  fail  to  provoke  the  most  violent  indigna- 
tion in  the  bosoms  of  the  soldiery  ;  and  Anaxibius 
had  therefore  delayed  giving  the  order  until  the  last 
soldiers  were  marching  out,  thinking  that  the  army 
would  hear  nothing  of  it  until  the  generals  came 
out  of  the  gates  to  inform  them  ;  so  that  the  gates 
would  be  closed,  and  the  walls  manned  to  resist  any 
assault  from  without.     But  his  calculations  were 
not  realised.     Either  one  of  the  soldiers  passing 
by  heard  him  give  the  order,  or  one  of  the  captains 
forming  his  audience  stole  away  from  the  rest,  and 
hastened  forward  to  acquaint  his  comrades  on  the 
outside.     The  bulk  of  the  army,  already  irritated 
by  the  inhospitable  way  in  which  they  had  been 
thrust  out,  needed  nothing  farther  to  inflame  them 
into  spontaneous  mutiny  and  aggression.     While 
the  generals  within  (who  either  took  the  commu* 
nication  more  patiently,  or  at  least,  looking  farther 
forward,  felt  that  any  attempt  to  resent  or  resist 
the  ill-usage  of  the  Spartan  admiral  would  only 
make  their  position  worse)  were  discussing  with 
Anaxibius  the  details  of  the  march  just  enjoined, 
— ^the  soldiers  without,  bursting  into  spontaneous 
movement,  with  a  simultaneous  and  fiery  impulse, 
made  a  rush  back  to  get  possession  of  the  gate. 
But  Eteonikus,  seeing  their  movement,  closed  it 
without  a  moment's  delay,  and  fastened  the  bar. 
The.  soldiers  on  reaching  the  gate  and  finding  it 
barred,  clamoured  loudly  to  get  it  opened,  threat- 
ened to  break  it  down,  and  even  began  to  knock 
violently  against  it.     Some  ran  down  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  made  their  way  into  the  city  round  the 
line  of  stones  at  the  base  of  the  city  wall,  which 
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protected  it  against  the  sea;  while  the  rearmost 
soldiers  who  had  not  yet  marched  out,  seeing  what 
was  passing,  and  fearful  of  being  cut  off  from  their 
comrades,  assaulted  the  gate  from  the  inside,  severed 
the  fastenings  with  axes,  and  threw  it  wide  open  to 
the  army'.  All  the  soldiers  then  rushed  up,  and 
were  soon  again  in  Byzantium. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians as  well  as  of  the  native  Byzantines,  when 
they  saw  the  excited  Cyreians  again  within  the  walls. 
The  town  seemed  already  taken  and  on  the  point 
of  being  plundered.  Neither  Anaxibius  nor  Eteo- 
nikus  took  the  smallest  means  of  resistance,  nor 
stayed  to  brave  the  approach  of  the  soldiers,  whose 
wrath  they  were  fully  conscious  of  having  deserved. 
Both  fled  to  the  citadel — the  former  first  running 
to  the  sea-shore,  and  jumping  into  a  fishing-boat 
to  go  thither  by  sea.  He  even  thought  the  citadel 
not  tenable  with  its  existing  garrison,  and  sent  over 
to  ChalkSdon  for  a  reinforcement.  Still  more  terri- 
fied were  the  citizens  of  the  town.  Every  man  in 
the  market-place  instantly  fled ;  some  to  their 
houses,  others  to  the  merchant  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour, others  to  the  triremes  or  ships  of  war,  which 
they  hauled  down  to  the  water,  and  thus  put  to 
sea*. 

To  the  deception  and  harshness  of  the  Spartan 
admiral,  there  was  thus  added  a  want  of  precaution 
in  the  manner  of  execution,  which  threatened  to 
prove  the  utter  ruin  of  Byzantium.  For  it  was  but 
too  probable  that  the  Cyreian  soldiers,  under  the 
keen  sense  of  recent  injury,  would  satiate  their 


'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  15-17. 


'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  18,  19. 
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revenge,  and  reimburse  themselves  for  the  want  of 
hospitality  towards  them,  without  distinguishing 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  from  the  Byzantine 
citizens ;  and  that  too  from  mere  impulse,  not 
merely  without  orders,  but  in  spite  of  prohibitions, 
from  their  generals.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  the 
case,  when  they  became  again  assembled  in  a  mass 
within  the  gates  ;  and  such  would  probably  have 
been  the  reality,  had  Xenophon  executed  his  de- 
sign of  retiring  earlier,  so  as  to  leave  the  other 
generals  acting  without  him.  Being  on  the  outside 
along  with  the  soldiers,  Xenophon  felt  at  once,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  gates  forced  open  and  the  army 
again  within  the  town,  the  terrific  emergency  which 
was  impending:  first,  the  sack  of  Byzantium — 
next,  horror  and  antipathy,  throughout  all  Greece, 
towards  the  Cyreian  officers  and  soldiers  indiscri- 
minately—  lastly,  unsparing  retribution  inflicted 
upon  all  by  the  power  of  Sparta.  Overwhelmed 
with  these  anxieties,  he  rushed  into  the  town  along 
with  the  multitude,  using  every  efibrt  to  pacify 
them  and  bring  them  into  order.  They  on  their 
parts,  delighted  to  see  him  along  with  them,  and 
conscious  of  their  own  force,  were  eager  to  excite 
him  to  the  same  pitch  as  themselves,  and  to  prevail 
on  him  to  second  and  methodise  their  present  tri- 
umph. **  Now  is  your  time,  Xenophon  (they  ex- 
claimed), to  make  yourself  a  man.  You  have  here 
a  city — ^you  have  triremes — ^you  have  money — you 
have  plenty  of  soldiers.  Now  then,  if  you  choose, 
you  can  enrich  us  ;  and  we  in  return  can  make  you 
powerful." — **  You  speak  well  (replied  he) ;  I  shall 
do  as  you  propose  ;  but  if  you  want  to  accomplish 
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anything^  you  must  fall  into  military  array  forth- 
with." He  knew  that  this  was  the  first  condition 
of  returning  to  anything  like  tranquillity ;  and  by 
great  good  fortune^  the  space  called  the  Thrakion, 
immediately  adjoining  the  gate  inside,  was  level, 
open,  and  clear  of  houses ;  presenting  an  excellent 
place  of  arms  or  locality  for  a  review.  The  whole 
army,— partly  from  their  long  military  practice, 
partly  under  the  impression  that  Xenophon  was 
really  about  to  second  their  wishes  and  direct  some 
aggressive  operation — threw  themselves  almost  of 
their  own  accord  into  regular  array  on  the  Thra- 
kion ;  the  hoplites  eight  deep,  the  peltasts  on  each 
flank.  It  was  in  this  position  that  Xenophon  ad- 
dressed them  as  follows. 

**  Soldiers,  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  are  in- 
censed, and  that  you  think  yourselves  scandalously 
cheated  and  ill-used.  But  if  we  give  way  to  our 
wrath — if  we  punish  these  Lacedaemonians  now 
before  us  for  their  treachery,  and  plunder  this  inno- 
cent city — reflect  what  will  be  the  consequence. 
We  shall  stand  proclaimed  forthwith  as  enemies  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies ;  and  what  sort 
of  a  war  that  will  be,  those  who  have  witnessed  and 
who  still  recollect  recent  matters  of  history,  may 
easily  fancy.  We  Athenians  entered  into  the  war 
against  Sparta  with  a  powerful  army  and  fleet,  an 
abundant  revenue,  and  numerous  tributary  cities  in 
Asia  as  well  as  Europe — among  them  this  very 
Byzantium  in  which  we  now  stand.  We  have  been 
vanquished  in  the  way  that  all  of  you  know.  And 
what  then  will  be  the  fate  of  us  soldiers,  when  we 
shall  have  as  united  enemies,  Sparta  with  all  her 
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old  allies  and  Athens  besides  > — ^Tissaphernes  and 
the  barbaric  forces  on  the  coast — and  most  ot 
ally  the  Great  King  whom  we  marched  up  to  de- 
throne and  slay,  if  we  were  able  ?  Is  any  man  fool 
enough  to  think  that  we  have  a  chance  of  making 
head  against  so  many  combined  enemies  ?  Let  us 
not  plunge  madly  into  dishonour  and  ruin,  nor  incur 
the  enmity  of  our  own  fathers  and  friends ;  who 
are  in  the  cities  which  will  take  arms  against  us — 
and  will  take  arms  justly,  if  we,  who  abstained  from 
seizing  any  barbaric  city,  even  when  we  were  in 
force  sufficient,  shall  nevertheless  now  plunder 
the  first  Grecian  city  into  which  we  have  been  ad- 
mitted. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  may  I  be  buried 
ten  thousand  fathoms  deep  in  the  earth  rather  than 
see  you  do  such  things :  and  I  exhort  you  too,  as 
Greeks,  to  obey  the  leaders  of  Greece.  Endeavour, 
while  thus  obedient,  to  obtain  your  just  rights ;  but 
if  you  should  fail  in  this,  rather  submit  to  injustice 
than  cut  yourselves  ofi^  from  the  Grecian  world. 
Send  to  inform  Anaxibius,  that  we  have  entered 
the  city,  not  with  a  view  to  commit  any  violence, 
but  in  the  hope,  if  possible,  of  obtaining  from  him 
the  advantages  which  he  promised  us.  If  we  fail, 
we  shall  at  least  prove  to  him  that  we  quit  the  city, 
not  under  his  fraudulent  manoeuvres,  but  under  our 
own  sense  of  the  duty  of  obedience \'* 

This  speech  completely  arrested  the  impetuous  xenophon 
impulse  of  the  army,  brought  them  to  a  true  sense  an^/and 


es 


of  their  situation,  and  induced  them  to  adopt  the  ^^^^ 
proposition  of  Xenophon.    They  remained  unmoved  !«^" 

*       *  i  'f  ^  from  as« 

in  their  position  on  the  Thrakion,  while  three  of  iauitingthc 

town — 
'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  dO,  31. 
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the  captains  were  sent  to  communicate  with  Anaxi- 
bius. While  they  were  thus  waiting,  a  Theban 
named  Koeratadas  approached,  who  had  once  com- 
manded in  Byzantium  under  the  Lacedaemonians 
during  the  previous  war.  He  had  now  become  a 
sort  of  professional  Condottiero  or  general,  looking 
out  for  an  army  to  command  wherever  he  could 
find  one,  and  offering  his  services  to  any  city  which 
would  engage  him.  He  addressed  the  assembled 
Cyreians,  and  offered,  if  they  would  accept  him  for 
their  general,  to  conduct  them  against  the  Delta  of 
Thrace  (the  space  included  between  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Propontis  and  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  Euxine),  which  he  asserted  to  be  a  rich  terri- 
tory presenting  great  opportunity  of  plunder :  he 
farther  promised  to  furnish  them  with  ample  subsist- 
ence during  the  march.  Presently  the  envoys  re- 
turned, bearing  the  reply  of  Anaxibius ;  who  received 
the  message  favourably,  promising  that  not  only 
the  army  should  have  no  cause  to  regret  their  obe- 
dience, but  that  he  would  both  report  their  good 
conduct  to  the  authorities  at  home,  and  do  every- 
thing in  his  own  power  to  promote  their  comfort  *. 
He  said  nothing  farther  about  taking  them  into  pay ; 
that  delusion  having  now  answered  its  purpose.  The 
soldiers,  on  hearing  his  communication,  adopted  a 
resolution  to  accept  Koeratadas  as  their  future  com- 
mander, and  then  marched  out  of  the  town.  As  soon 
as  they  were  on  the  outside,  Anaxibius,  not  content 
with  closing  the  gates  against  them,  made  public 
proclamation  that  if  any  one  of  them  were  found  in 
the  town,  he  should  be  sold  forthwith  into  slavery. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  viii.  1,  32-35. 
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There  are  few  cases  throughout  Grecian  history  in  Remark- 
which  an  able  discourse  has  been  the  means  of  avert-  produce^d 
ing  so  much  evil,  as  was  averted  by  this  speech  of  ^^^T 
Xenophon  to  the  army  in  Byzantium.     Nor  did  he  ^"2?.^° u 
ever,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  command,  af"'*^  ^^ 

'  ^  *■  the  suscep- 

render  to  them  a  more  signal  service.  The  mise-  tibuity  of 
rable  consequences,  which  would  have  ensued,  had  mind  to 
the  army  persisted  in  their  aggressive  impulse — first,  fniuie^cM. 
to  the  citizens  of  the  town,  ultimately  to  themselves, 
while  Anaxibius,  the  only  guilty  person,  had  the 
means  of  escaping  by  sea,  even  under  the  worst  cir- 
cumstances— are  stated  by  Xenophon  rather  under 
than  above  the  reality.*  At  the  same  time  no  orator 
ever  undertook  a  more  difficult  case,  or  achieved  a 
fuller  triumph  over  unpromising  conditions.  If  we 
consider  the  feelings  and  position  of  the  army  at  the 
instant  of  their  breaking  into  the  town,  we  shall  be 
astonished  that  any  commander  could  have  arrested 
their  movements.  Though  fresh  from  all  the  glory 
of  their  retreat,  they  had  been  first  treacherously 
entrapped  over  from  Asia,  next  roughly  ejected, 
by  Anaxibius ;  and  although  it  may  be  said  truly 
that  the  citizens  of  Byzantium  had  no  concern 
either  in  the  one  or  the  other,  yet  little  heed  is  com- 
monly taken,  in  military  operations,  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  garrison  and  citizens  in  an  assailed 
town.  Having  arms  in  their  hands,  with  conscious- 
ness of  force  arising  out  of  their  exploits  in  Asia, 
the  Cyreians  were  at  the  same  time  inflamed  by  the 
opportunity  both  of  avenging  a  gross  recent  injury, 
and  enriching  themselves  in  the  process  of  execu- 
tion ;  to  which  we  may  add,  the  excitement  of  that 
rush  whereby  they  had  obtained  re-entry,  and  the 
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farther  fact,  that  without  the  gates  they  had  no- 
thing to  expect  except  poor,  hard,  aninviting,  ser- 
vice in  Thrace.  With  soldiers  already  possessed 
by  an  overpowering  impulse  of  this  nature,  what 
chance  was  there  that  a  retiring  general,  on  the 
point  of  quitting  the  army,  could  so  work  upon 
their  minds  as  to  induce  them  to  renounce  the  prey 
before  them?  Xenophon  had  nothing  to  invoke 
except  distant  considerations,  partly  of  Hellenic 
reputation,  chiefly  of  prudence  ;  considerations  in- 
deed of  unquestionable  reality  and  prodigious  mag- 
nitude, yet  belonging  all  to  a  distant  future,  and 
therefore  of  little  comparative  force,  except  when 
set  forth  in  magnified  characters  by  the  orator. 
How  powerfully  he  worked  upon  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  so  as  to  draw  forth  these  far-removed 
dangers  from  the  cloud  of  present  sentiment  by 
which  they  were  overlaid — how  skilfully  he  em- 
ployed in  illustration  the  example  of  his  own  native 
city — will  be  seen  by  all  who  study  his  speech. 
Never  did  his  Athenian  accomplishments — his  ta- 
lent for  giving  words  to  important  thoughts — his 
promptitude  in  seizing  a  present  situation  and  ma- 
naging the  sentiments  of  an  impetuous  multitude — 
appear  to  greater  advantage  than  when  he  was  thus 
suddenly  called  forth  to  meet  a  terrible  emergency. 
His  pre-established  reputation  and  the  habit  of  obey- 
ing his  orders,  were  doubtless  essential  conditions 
of  success.  But  none  of  his  colleagues  in  command 
would  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the  like  me- 
morable change  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  or  to 
procure  obedience  for  any  simple  authoritative  re- 
straint ;  nay,  it  is  probable,  that  if  Xenophon  had 
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not  been  at  band,  the  otber  generals  would  bave 
followed  tbe  passionate  movement,  even  thougb 
tbey  bad  been  reluctant — ^from  simple  inability  to 
repress  it*.  Again — whatever  might  have  been  the 
accomplishments  of  Xenopbon,  it  is  certain  that 
even  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  work  upon  the 
minds  of  these  excited  soldiers,  had  they  not  been 
Greeks  and  citizens  as  well  as  soldiers, — bred  in 
Hellenic  sympathies  and  accustomed  to  Hellenic 
order,  with  authority  operating  in  part  through 
voice  and  persuasion,  and  not  through  the  Persian 
whip  and  instruments  of  torture.  The  memorable 
discourse  on  the  Thrakion  at  Byzantium  illustrates 
the  working  of  that  persuasive  agency  which  formed 
one  of  the  permanent  forces  and  conspicuous  charms 
of  Hellenism.  It  teaches  us  that  if  the  orator  could 
sometimes  accuse  innocent  defendants  and  pervert 
well-disposed  assemblies — a  part  of  the  case  which 
historians  of  Greece  often  present  as  if  it  were  tbe 
whole — he  could  also,  and  that  in  the  most  trying 
emergences,  combat  tbe  strongest  force  of  present 
passion,  and  bring  into  vivid  presence  the  half- 
obscured  lineaments  of  long-sighted  reason  and 
duty. 

After  conducting  the  army  out  of  tbe  city,  Xeno- 
phon  sent,  through  Kleander,  a  message  to  Anaxi- 
bius,  requesting  that  he  himself  might  be  allowed 
to  come  in  again  singly,  in  order  to  take  his  de- 

*  So  Tacitus  says  about  the  Roman  general  Spurinna  (governor  of 
Placentia  for  Otho  against  VitelUus),  and  his  mutinous  army  who 
marched  out  to  fight  the  Vitellian  generals  against  his  strenuous  remon- 
strance— "  Fit  temeritatis  aUenm  comes  Spurinna,  primo  coactus,  mox 
veUe  simulans,  quo  plus  auctoritatis  inesset  consiliis,  si  seditio  mitesce- 
ret "  (Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  18). 
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parture  by  sea.  His  request  was  granted,  though  not 
without  much  difficulty  ;  upon  which  he  took  leave 
of  the  army,  under  the  strongest  expressions  of 
affection  and  gratitude  on  their  part\  and  went  into 
Byzantium  along  with  Kleander  ;  while  on  the  next 
day  Koeratadas  came  to  assume  the  command  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  bringing  with  him  a  prophet, 
and  beasts  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  There  fol- 
lowed in  his  train  twenty  men  carrying  sacks  of 
barley-meal,  twenty  more  with  jars  of  wine,  three 
bearing  olives,  and  one  man  with  a  bundle  of  gar- 
lick  and  onions.  All  these  provisions  being  laid 
down,  Koeratadas  proceeded  to  offer  sacrifice,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  distribution  of  them  among  the 
soldiers.  On  the  first  day,  the  sacrifices  being 
unfavourable,  no  distribution  took  place  ;  on  the 
second  day,  Koeratadas  was  standing  with  the 
wreath  on  his  head  at  the  altar,  and  with  the  vic- 
tims beside  him,  about  to  renew  his  sacrifice — when 
Timasion  and  the  other  officers  interfered,  desired 
him  to  abstain,  and  dismissed  him  from  the  com- 
mand. Perhaps  the  first  unfavourable  sacrifices 
may  have  partly  impelled  them  to  this  proceeding. 
But  the  main  reason  was,  the  scanty  store,  inade- 
quate even  to  one  day's  subsistence  for  the  army, 
brought'  by  Koeratadas — and  the  obvious  insuffi- 
ciency of  his  means^. 

On  the  departure  of  Koeratadas^  the  army  marched 
to  take  up  its  quarters  in  some  Thracian  villages 
not  far  from  Byzantium,  under  its  former  officers ; 
who  however  could  not  agree  as  to  their  future  order 
of  march.     Kle^nor  and  Phryniskus,  who  had  re- 


'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  6,  3d. 


*  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  34-40. 
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ceived  presents  from  Seutbes,  urged  the  expediency 
of  accepting  the  service  of  that  Thracian  prince  : 
Neon  insisted  on  going  to  the  Chersonese,  to  be 
under  the  Lacedaemonian  officers  in  that  peninsula 
(as  Anaxibius  had  projected) ;  in  the  idea  that  he, 
as  a  Lacedaemonian,  would  there  obtain  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  army  ;  while  Timasion,  with  the 
view  of  re-establishing  himself  in  his  native  city  of 
DardanuSy  proposed  returning  to  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  strait. 

Though  this  last  plan  met  with  decided  favour  Distrcasof 

*-'  *  ^  the  army— 

among  the  army,  it  could  not  be  executed  without  Anstarchus 

__  ftrriv68 

vessels.    These  Timasion  had  little  or  no  means  of  fi-om  sparu 
procuring ;  so  that  considerable  delay  took  place,  wdeTie". 
during  which  the  soldiers,  receiving  no  pay,  fell  pofuHli 
into  much  distress.    Many  of  them  were  even  com-  •**"  "^^yj^ 

^  ^  tupersede 

pelled  to  sell  their  arms  in  order  to  get  subsistence;  Anaxibius, 
while  others  got  permission  to  settle  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  on  condition  of  being  disarmed. 
The  whole  army  was  thus  gradually  melting  away, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Anaxibius,  who  was 
anxious  to  see  the  purposes  of  Pharnabazus  accom- 
plished. By  degrees,  it  would  probably  have  been 
dissolved  altogether,  had  not  a  change  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  Anaxibius  induced  him  to  promote 
its  reorganization.  He  sailed  from  Byzantium  to 
the  Asiatic  coast,  to  acquaint  Pharnabazus  that 
the  Cyreians  could  no  longer  cause  uneasiness, 
and  to  require  bis  own  promised  reward.  It  seems 
moreover  that  Xenophon  himself  departed  from 
Byzantium  by  the  same  opportunity.  When  they 
reached  Kyzikus,  they  met  the  Lacedaemonian  Ari- 
starchus  ;  who  was  coming  out  as  newly-appointed 
harmost  of  Byzantium,  to  supersede  Kleander,  and 
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who  acquainted  Anaxibius  that  Polus  was  on  the 
point  of  arriving  to  supersede  him  as  admiral. 
Anxious  to  meet  Pharnabazus  and  make  sure  of  his 
bribe,  Anaxibius  impressed  his  parting  injunction 
upon  Aristarchus  to  sell  for  slaves  all  the  Cyreians 
whom  he  might  find  at  Byzantium  on  his  arrival, 
and  then  pursued  his  voyage  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Propontis  to  Parium.  But  Pharnabazus, 
having  already  received  intimation  of  the  change  of 
admirals,  knew  that  the  friendship  of  Anaxibius  was 
no  longer  of  any  value,  and  took  no  farther  heed  of 
him  ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Byzantium 
to  make  the  like  compact  with  Aristarchus  against 
the  Cyreian  army'. 

Anaxibius  was  stung  to  the  quick  at  this  combi- 
nation of  disappointment  and  insult  on  the  part  of 
the  satrap.  To  avenge  it,  he  resolved  to  employ 
those  very  soldiers  whom  he  had  first  corruptly  and 
fraudulently  brought  across  to  Europe,  next  cast  out 
from  Byzantium,  and  lastly,  ordered  to  be  sold  into 
slavery,  so  far  as  any  might  yet  be  found  in  that 
town.  He  now  resolved  to  bring  them  back  into 
Asia  for  the  purpose  of  acting  against  Pharnabazus. 
Accordingly  he  addressed  himself  to  Xenophon,  and 
ordered  him  without  a  moment's  delay  to  rejoin  the 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  together,  of 
recalling  the  soldiers  who  had  departed,  and  trans- 
porting the  whole  body  across  into  Asia.  .  He 
provided  him  with  an  armed  vessel  of  thirty  oars 
to  cross  over  from  Parium  to  Perinthus,  sending 


^  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2,  7«  ^apvafia(os  dc,  cVet  ^aBtro  ^Apiarapx^v 
T€  ^Kovra  tls  Bv^avriov  dpfuxrr^p  icai  *Ava(i^iov  otficrrt  vavapxovvra, 
*Aua^ipiov  p.€v  rffUXfiat,  irp6s  *ApiaTap\ov  dc  hi  fir  parr  tro  ra  airra 
TTfpi  rod  Kitpdov  OTpaTtVfiaros  antp  Koi  np6s  *Av€i(ifiiov. 
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over  a  peremptory  order  to  the  Perinthians  to 
furnish  him  with  horses  in  order  that  he  might 
reach  the  army  with  the  greatest  speed'.  Perhaps 
it  would  not  have  been  safe  for  Xenophon  to  dis- 
obey this  order,  under  any  circumstances.  But  the 
idea  of  acting  with  the  army  in  Asia  against  Phar- 
nabazuSy  under  Lacedaemonian  sanction,  was  pro- 
bably very  acceptable  to  him.  He  hastened  across 
to  the  army,  who  welcomed  his  return  with  joy, 
and  gladly  embraced  the  proposal  of  crossing  to 
Asia,  which  was  a  great  improvement  upon  their 
forlorn  and  destitute  condition.  He  accordingly 
conducted  them  to  Perintbus,  and  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  the  town  ;  refusing,  in  his  way  through 
Selymbria,  a  second  proposition  from  Seuthes  to 
engage  the  services  of  the  army. 

While  Xenophon  was  exerting  himself  to  procure  Aristarchus 
transports  for  the  passage  of  the  army  at  Perintbus,  crossirg— * 
Aristarchus  the  new  harmost  arrived  there  with  two  delr,I,g*to- 
triremes  from  Byzantium.     It  seems  that  not  only  ^Jj^^J,^^* 
Byzantium,  but  also  both  Perintbus  and  Selymbria,  ."iam  left 
were  comprised  in  his  government  as  harmost.  On  uum. 
first  reaching  Byzantium  to  supersede  Kleander,  he 
found  there  no  less  than  400  of  the  Cyreians,  chiefly 

1  Xen.  Anab.  viL  2, 8-25. 

*Eic  rovTov  8fi  *Ava(i^ios,  fcaXcVas  S(PO<l>mirra,  XfXcvci  nd(rjj  T€\vji 
Ka\  fiTfXftvj  irXcvcat  cttI  t6  arpdrev^a  o>s  Tdxi(rTa,  Koi  trvvcx"*' 
re  t6  ardrevfjM  kclL  ovmBpoiCtiP  r&v  bie(nrapfUvc»v  cos  &¥  irktloTovs 
bvvrjrM,  Koi  irapayaydvra  th  JlipivBov  dia/Si^d^eiy  tig  r^v  *Kalav  6ti 
rap^iora*  koi  bl^oxrip  avr^  TpuucdtTopov,  Koi  eVioroX^v  Koi  dvdpa 
(rvfiTTMfJLird  KiXevcrovra  rovg  TLtptvOiovi  a>s  rap^icrra  Stvo^&vra.  Trpo- 
frc/i^fot  Tois  imrois  eiri  t6  arparevfia. 

The  vehement  interest  which  Anazibius  took  in  this  new  project  is 
marked  by  the  strength  of  Xenophon's  language :  extreme  celerity  is 
enjoined  three  several  times. 
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sick  and  wounded  ;  whom  Kleander,  in  spite  of  the 
ill-will  of  Anaxibius,  had  not  only  refused  to  sell 
into  slavery,  but  had  billeted  upon  the  citizens,  and 
tended  with  solicitude ;  so  much  did  his  good  feeling 
towards  Xenophon  and  towards  the  army  now  come 
into  play.  We  read  with  indignation  that  Aristar- 
chus,  immediately  on  reaching  Byzantium  to  super- 
sede him,  was  not  even  contented  with  sending 
these  400  men  out  of  the  town ;  but  seized  them, 
— Greeks,  citizens,  and  soldiers  as  they  were — and 
sold  them  all  into  slavery  \  Apprised  of  the  move- 
ments of  Xenophon  with  the  army,  he  now  came  to 
Perinthus  to  prevent  their  transit  into  Asia ;  laying 
an  embargo  on  the  transports  in  the  harbour,  and 
presenting  himself  personally  before  the  assembled 
army  to  prohibit  the  soldiers  from  crossing.  When 
Xenophon  informed  him  that  Anaxibius  had  given 
them  orders  to  cross,  and  had  sent  him  expressly 
to  conduct  them — Aristarchus  replied,  ''Anaxibius 
is  no  longer  in  functions  as  admiral,  and  I  am  har- 
most  in  this  town.  If  I  catch  any  of  you  at  sea,  I 
will  sink  you."  On  the  next  day,  he  sent  to  invite 
the  generals  and  the  captains  (lochages)  to  a  con- 
ference within  the  walls.  They  were  just  about  to 
enter  the  gates,  when  Xenophon,  who  was  among 
them,  received  a  private  warning,  that  if  he  went 
in,  Aristarchus  would  seize  him,  and  either  put  him 
to  death  or  send  him  prisoner  to  Pharnabazus. 
Accordingly  Xenophon  sent  forward  the  others,  and 

^  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2,  6.  Kal  6  *A»a(iQios  rf  fup  *Kpurrapx*f  iirwrik.- 
Xci  im6<rov£  hv  €vpoi  €v  Bv{awTUj^  rwy  Kvpov  OTpaTimrwp  tnrok€\tififUpovs 
anodoa-Baf  'O  dc  Kkiopdpos  ovbiva  circvrpoicci,  oKkh  ical  rovt  Kofitfopras 
€0€pdir€V€v  oltcTtip^av  Koi  dvayKd^MP  olKiqt  dc^f  0*^01*  'Apifrrapxog  d*  cfrd 
Jf\0t  rdxioray  ovk  iXdrrovs  T^rpaKOirimv  aniboro. 
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remained  himself  with  the  army,  alleging  the  obli- 
gation of  sacrificing.  The  behaviour  of  Aristarchus 
— who,  when  he  saw  the  others  without  Xenophon, 
sent  them  away,  and  desired  that  they  would  all 
come  again  in  the  afternoon — confirmed  the  justice 
of  his  suspicions,  as  to  the  imminent  danger  from 
which  he  had  been  preserved  by  this  accidental 
waming\  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  Xenophon 
disregarded  the  second  invitation  no  less  than  the 
first ;  moreover  a  third  invitation,  which  Aristarchus 
afterwards  sent,  was  disregarded  by  all. 

We  have  here  a  Lacedaemonian   harmost,  not  Histre*- 

cherous 

scrupling  to  lay  a  snare  of  treachery  as  flagrant  as  scheme  for 
that  which  Tissaphernes  had  practised  on  the  banks  xS^ 
of  the  Zab  to  entrap  Klearchus  and  his  colleagues 
— and  that  too  against  a  Greek,  and  an  officer  of 
the  highest  station  and  merit,  who  had  just  saved 
Byzantium  from  pillage,  and  was  now  actually  in 
execution  of  orders  received  from  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral  Anaxibius.  Assuredly,  had  the  accidental 
warning  been  withheld,  Xenophon  would  not  have 
escaped  falling  into  this  snare ;  nor  could  we  rea- 
sonably have  charged  him  with  imprudence — so 
fully  was  he  entitled  to  count  upon  straightforward 
conduct  under  the  circumstances.  But  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  Klearchus,  who  manifested 
lamentable  credulity,  nefarious  as  was  the  fraud  to 
which  he  fell  a  victim. 


^  Xen.  Anab.  yii.  2,  14-16. 

cZ(rci<rc,  <rvXXf;^^<rcrai*  Koi  fj  avrov  ri  irtlo'tTcu,  ^  ^apyafidCip  frapado- 
^(Tcrot.  'O  dc,  oKOvo'as  ravra,  roin  /liu  wpoirifiirtTcu,  airrbf  d*  tlfrtu, 
fri  Bvtrai  ri  ^ovXoiro....Ol  dc  tTTparrfyol  xal  ol  \oxoyoi  iJKovTts  wapii  rov 
*ApurTdpxov,  dirffyy€XKov  fri  tniv  luv  airUvat  axfMg  KtXtvti,  Trjs  dc^i/s  dc 
iJKiiv  tvBa  Koi  brikfi  fioXXov  MK€i  tlwoi  rj  ctti^ovX^.     Compare  vii.  3, 2. 
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xenopbon        ^j  j^g  sccond  interview  with  the  other  officers, 

18  again  im- 
plicated in    Aristarchus,  while  he  forbade  the  army  to  cross  the 

the  conduct  .  i        i        i 

of  the  water,  directed  them  to  force  their  way  by  land 
opTns~Iiego.  through  the  Thracians  who  occupied  the  Holy 
^^^jl*""  mountain,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  the  Chersonese ; 
seuthM.  where  (he  said)  they  should  receive  pay.  Neon  the 
Lacedaemonian,  with  about  SOOhoplites  who  adhered 
to  his  separate  command,  advocated  this  plan  as 
the  best.  To  be  set  against  it,  however,  there  was 
the  proposition  of  Seuthes  to  take  the  army  into 
pay ;  which  Xenopbon  was  inclined  to  prefer,  un- 
easy at  the  thoughts  of  being  cooped  up  in  the  narrow 
peninsula  of  the  Chersonese,  under  the  absolute 
command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost,  with  great 
uncertainty  both  as  to  pay  and  as  to  provisions'. 
Moreover  it  was  imperiously  necessary  for  these 
disappointed  troops  to  make  some  immediate  move- 
ment :  for  they  had  been  brought  to  the  gates  of 
Perinthus  in  hopes  of  passing  immediately  on  ship- 
board ;  it  was  midwinter — they  were  encamped  in 
the  open  field,  under  the  severe  cold  of  Thrace — 
they  had  neither  assured  supplies,  nor  even  money 
to  purchase,  if  a  market  had  been  near^.  Xenopbon, 
who  had  brought  them  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pe- 
rinthus, was  now  again  responsible  for  extricating 
them  from  this  untenable  situation  ;  and  began  to 
offer  sacrifices,  according  to  his  wont,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  gods  would  encourage  him  to  recom- 
mend a  covenant  with  Seuthes.  The  sacrifices 
were  so  favourable,  that  he  himself,  together  with 
a  confidential  officer  from  each  of  the  generals,  went 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2,  16;  vii.  3,  3;  vii.  6,  13. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  6, 24.  fito-os  dc  x«i/Mt>y  ^i^,  &c.    Probably  the  month 
of  December. 
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by  Dight  and  paid  a  visit  to  Seuthes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  understanding  distinctly  his  offers  and 
purposes. 

MsesadSs,  the  father  of  Seuthes,  had  been  appa-  g^^'^^IJJ^^ 
rently  a  dependent  prince  under  the  great  monarchy  h^  Hberai 
of  the  Odrysian  Thracians ;   so  formidable  in  the  army. 
early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.   But  intestine 
commotions  had  robbed  him  of  his  principality  over 
three  Thracian  tribes ;  which  it  was  now  the  ambi- 
tion of  Seuthfis  to  recover,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cyreian 
army.     He  offered  to  each   soldier  one  stater  of 
Kyzikus  (about  20  Attic  drachmae,  or  nearly  the 
same  as  that  which  they  originally  received  from 
Cyrus)  as  pay  per  month ;  twice  as  much  to  each 
lochage  or  captain — four  times  as  much  to  each  of 
the  generals.    In  case  they  should  incur  the  enmity 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  by  joining  him^  he  guaranteed 
to  them  all  the  right  of  settlement  and  fraternal 
protection  in  his  territory.  To  each  of  the  generals, 
over  and  above  pay,  he  engaged  to  assign  a  fort  on 
the  sea-coast,  with  a  lot  of  land  around  it,  and  oxen 
for  cultivation.     And  to  Xenophon  in  particular, 
he  offered  the  possession  of  BisanthS,  his  best  point 
on  the  coast.     ''  I  will  also  (he  added,  addressing 
Xenophon)  give  you  my  daughter  in  marriage ;  and 
if  you  have  any  daughter,  I  will  buy  her  from  you 
in  marriage  according  to  the  custom  of  Thrace  \'' 
Seuthes  farther  engaged  never  on  any  occasion  to 
lead  them  more  than  seven  days'  journey  from  the 
sea,  at  farthest. 

These  offers  were  as  liberal  as  the  army  could 
possibly  expect ;  and  Xenophon  himself,  mistrust- 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2,  17-38. 
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ing  the  Lacedaemonians  as  well  as  mistrusted  by 
them,  seems  to  have  looked  forward  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  Thracian  coast-fortress  and  territory  (such 
as  Miltiades,  Alkibiades,  and  other  Athenian  leaders 
had  obtained  before  him)  as  a  valuable  refuge  in  case 
of  ueed^  But  even  if  the  promise  had  been  less 
favourable,  the  Cyreians  had  no  alternative ;  for 
they  had  not  even  present  supplies — still  less  any 
means  of  subsistence  throughout  the  winter ;  while 
departure  by  sea  was  rendered  impossible  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.  On  the  next  day,  Seuthes  was 
introduced  by  Xenophon  and  the  other  generals  to 
the  army,  who  accepted  his  offers  and  concluded  the 
bargain. 

They  remained  for  two  months  in  his  service, 
engaged  in  warfare  against  various  Thracian  tribes, 
whom  they  enabled  him  to  conquer  and  despoil ;  so 
that  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  was  in  possession 
of  an  extensive  dominion,  a  large  native  force,  and 
a  considerable  tribute.  Though  the  suffering  from 
cold  was  extreme,  during  these  two  months  of  full 
winter  and  amidst  the  snowy  mountains  of  Thrace, 
the  army  were  nevertheless  enabled  by  their  ex- 
peditions along  with  Seuthes  to  procure  plentiful 
subsistence  ;  which  they  could  hardly  have  done 
in  any  other  manner.  But  the  pay  which  he 
had  offered  was  never  liquidated  ;  at  least,  in  re- 
quital of  their  two  months  of  service,  they  received 
pay  only  for  twenty  days  and  a  little  more.  And 
Xenophon  himself,  far  from  obtaining  fulfilment  of 
those  splendid  promises  which  Seuthes  had  made 
to  him  personally,  seems  not  even  to  have  received 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  6,  34. 
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his  pay  as  one  of  the  generals.  For  him,  the  result 
was  singularly  unhappy ;  since  he  forfeited  the  good- 
will of  Seuthes  by  importunate  demand  and  com- 
plaint for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  pay  due  to 
the  soldiers ;  while  they  on  their  side,  imputing  to 
his  connivance  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
became  thus  in  part  alienated  from  him.  Much  of 
this  mischief  was  brought  about  by  the  treacherous 
intrigues  and  calumny  of  a  corrupt  Greek  from 
Maroneia,  named  Herakleides;  who  acted  as  mi- 
nister and  treasurer  to  Seuthes. 

Want  of  space  compels  me  to  omit  the  narrative  The  army 

suipect  the 

given  by  Xenophon,  both  of  the  relations  of  the  probity  of 
army  with  Seuthes,  and  of  the  warfare  carried  on  ^nfuaT 
against  the  hostile  Thracian  tribes — interesting  as  ^"^tTim 
it  is  from  the  juxtaposition  of  Greek  and  Thracian  "Jj^^j^ 
manners.     It  seems  to  have  been  composed  by  &  public 

harangue^ 

Xenophon  under  feelings  of  acute  personal  disap-  and  regains 
pointment,  and  probably  in  refutation  of  calumnies  uel^!^' 
against  himself  as  if  he  had  wronged  the  army. 
Hence  we  may  trace  in  it  a  tone  of  exaggerated 
querulousness,  and  complaint  that  the  soldiers  were 
ungrateful  to  him.  It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  the 
army,  under  the  belief  that  he  had  been  richly  re- 
warded by  Seuthes  while  they  had  not  obtained 
their  stipulated  pay,  expressed  virulent  sentiments 
and  falsehoods  against  him\  Until  such  suspicions 
were  refuted,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  army  were 
alienated ;  but  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  hear 
both  sides — and  Xenophon  triumphantly  disproved 
the  accusation.  That  in  the  end^  their  feelings  to- 
wards him  were  those  of  esteem  and  favour,  stands 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  6,  9^  10. 
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confessed  in  his  own  words\  proving  that  the  in- 
gratitude of  which  he  complains  was  the  feeling  of 
some  indeed,  but  not  of  all. 

It  is  hard  to  say  however  what  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  this  gallant  army,  when  Seuthes,  having 
obtained  from  their  arms  in  two  months  all  that  he 
desired,  had  become  only  anxious  to  send  them  off 
without  pay — had  they  not  been  extricated  by  a 
change  of  interest  and  policy  on  the  part  of  all- 
powerful  Sparta.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  just 
declared  war  against  Tissaphemes  and  Phamaba- 
zus ;  sending  Thimbron  into  Asia  to  commence 
military  operations.  They  then  became  extremely 
anxious  to  transport  the  Cyreians  across  to  Asia, 
which  their  harmost  Aristarchus  had  hitherto  pro- 
hibited— and  to  take  them  into  permanent  pay  ;  for 
which  purpose  two  Lacedaemonians,  Charmtnus  and 
Polynikus,  were  commissioned  by  Thimbron  to  offer 
to  the  army  the  same  pay  as  had  been  promised, 
though  not  paid,  by  Seuthes;  and  as  had  been  ori- 
ginally paid  by  Cyrus.  Seuthes  and  Herakleides, 
eager  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  soldiers,  en- 
deavoured to  take  credit  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
for  assisting  their  views*.  Joyfully  did  the  army 
accept  this  offer,  though  complaining  loudly  of  the 
fraud  practised  upon  them  by  Seuthes ;  which  Char- 
minus,  at  the  instance  of  Xenophon,  vainly  pressed 
the  Thracian  prince  to  redress^.  He  even  sent 
Xenophon  to  demand  the  arrear  of  pay  in  the  name 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  afforded  to  the  Athe- 
nian an  opportunity  of  administering  a  severe  lec- 


^  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  7,  66-57. 
*  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  7, 16. 


2  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  6,  1-/. 
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ture  to  Seuthes\  But  the  latter  was  not  found  so 
accessible  to  the  workings  of  eloquence  as  the 
Cyreian  assembled  soldiers.  Nor  did  Xenophon 
obtain  anything  beyond  a  miserable  dividend  upon 
the  sum  due  : — together  with  civil  expressions  to- 
wards himself  personally — an  invitation  to  remain 
in  his  service  with  1000  hoplites  instead  of  going 
to  Asia  with  the  army-and  renewed  promises,  not 
likely  now  to  find  much  credit,  of  a  fort  and  a  grant 
of  lands. 

When  the  army,  now  reduced  by  losses  and  di-  xenophon 

•'  '  •'  crosses  over 

spersions  to  6000  men*,  was  prepared  to  cross  into  w»th  ^^^ 
Asia,  Xenophon  was  desirous  of  going  back  to  Asia— his 
Athens,  but  was  persuaded  to  remain  with  them  S^'bldT 
until  the  junction  with  Thimbron.     He  was  at  this  ^crifi^to 
time  so  poor,  having  scarcely  enough  to  pay  for  fif."|_^®"*' 
his  journey  home,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  beneficial 
horse  at  Lampsakus,  the  Asiatic  town  where  the 
army  landed.     Here  he  found  Eukleides,  a  Phlia- 
sian  prophet  with  whom  he  had  been  wont  to  hold 
intercourse   and   offer   sacrifice   at  Athens.     This 
man,  having  asked  Xenophon  how  much  he  had 
acquired  in  the  expedition,  could  not  believe  him 
when  he  affirmed  his  poverty.    But  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  sacrifice  together,  from  some  animals 
sent  by  the  Lampsakenes  as  a  present  to  Xenophon, 
Eukleides  had  no  sooner  inspected  the  entrails  of 
the  victims,  than  he  told  Xenophon  that  he  fully 
credited  the  statement.    **  I  see  (he  said)  that  even 

»  Xen.  Anab.  Tii.  7,  21-47. 

The  lecture  is  of  unsuitable  prolixity,  when  we  consider  the  person  to 
whom,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  it  purports  to  haye  been 
spoken. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  7>  23. 
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if  money  shall  be  ever  on  its  way  to  come  to  you, 
you  yoursetf  will  be  a  hindrance  to  it,  ,even  if  there 
be  no  other  (here  Xenophon  acquiesced) :  Zeus 
Meilichios  (the  Gracious*)  is  the  real  bar.  Have 
you  ever  sacrificed  to  him,  with  entire  burnt-offer- 
ings, as  we  used  to  do  together  at  Athens  ? " 
"  Never  (replied  Xenophon),  throughout  the  whole 
march.''  **  Do  so  now,  then  (said  Eukleides),  and 
it  will  be  for  your  advantage.''  The  next  day,  on 
reaching  Ophrynium,  Xenophon  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion ;  sacrificing  little  pigs  entire  to  Zeus  Meilichios, 
as  was  the  custom  at  Athens  during  the  public  fes- 
tival called  Diasia.  And  on  the  very  same  day  he 
felt  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  proceeding ;  for 
Biton  and  another  envoy  came  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians with  an  advance  of  pay  to  the  army,  and 
with  dispositions  so  favourable  to  himself,  that  they 
bought  back  for  him  his  horse,  which  he  had  just 
sold  at  Lampsakus  for  fifty  darics.  This  was  equi- 
valent to  giving  him  more  than  one  year's  pay  in 
hand  (the  pay  which  he  would  have  received  as 
general  being  four  darics  per  month,  or  four  times 
that  of  the  soldier),  at  a  time  when  he  was  known 
to  be  on  the  point  of  departure,  and  therefore  would 

'  It  appears  that  the  epithet  Meilichios  (the  Gracious)  is  here  apphed 
to  Zeus  in  the  same  euphemistic  sense  as  the  denomination  Eumenides 
to  the  avenging  goddesses.  Zeus  is  conceived  as  having  actually  inflicted* 
or  being  in  a  disposition  to  inflict*  evil :  the  sacrifice  to  him  under  this 
surname  represents  a  sentiment  of  fear*  and  is  one  of  atonement,  expia- 
tion or  purification,  destmed  to  avert  his  displeasure ;  but  the  surname 
itself  is  to  be  interpreted  proleptice,  to  use  the  word  of  the  critics — it 
designates,  not  the  actual  disposition  of  Zeus  (or  of  other  gods),  but 
that  disposition  which  the  sacrifice  is  intended  to  bring  about  in  him. 

See  Pausan.  i.  37, 3;  ii.  20, 3.  K.  F.  Herrmann,  Oottesdienstl.  Alter- 
thiimerderOriechen,  s.  5d;  Van  Stegeren,  De  Gnecorum  Diebus  Festis, 
p.  5  (Utrecht,  1849). 
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not  stay  to  earn  it.  The  short-comings  of  Seuthes 
were  now  made  up  with  immense  interest^  so  that 
Xenophon  became  better  off  than  any  man  in  the 
army  ;  though  he  himself  slurs  over  the  magnitude 
of  the  present,  by  representing  it  as  a  delicate  com- 
pliment to  restore  to  him  a  favourite  horse. 

Thus  gratefully  and  instantaneously  did  Zeus  the 
Gracious  respond  to  the  sacrifice  which  Xenophon, 
after  a  long  omission,  had  been  admonished  by 
Eukleides  to  offer.  And  doubtless  Xenophon  was 
more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  belief,  which  ma- 
nifests itself  throughout  all  his  writings,  that  sacri- 
fice not  only  indicates,  by  the  interior  aspect  of  the 
immolated  victims,  the  tenor  of  coming  events — 
but  also,  according  as  it  is  rendered  to  the  right 
god  and  at  the  right  season,  determines  his  will,  and 
therefore  the  course  of  events,  for  dispensations 
favourable  or  unfavourable. 

But  the  favours  of  Zeus  the  Gracious,  though  Hecon- 

^      ducts  the 

begun,  were  not  yet  ended.     Xenophon  conducted  annyacroM 
the  army  through  the  Troad,  and  across  Mount  ISZ'.'" 
Ida,  to  Antandrus ;  from  thence  along  the  coast  of  ^"""** 
Lydia,  through  the  plain  of  ThSbS  and  the  town 
of  Adramyttium,  leaving  Atarneus  on  the  right 
hand,  to  Pergamus  in  Mysia;   a  hill  town  over- 
hanging the  river  and  plain  of  Kaikus.     This  di- 
strict was  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  Ere- 
trian  Gongylus,  who,   having  been  banished   for 
embracing  the  cause  of  the  Persians  when  Xerxes 
invaded  Greece,  had  been  rewarded  (like  the  Spartan 
king  Demaratus)  with  this  sort  of  principality  under 
the    Persian    empire.      His   descendant,   another 
Gongylus,  now  occupied  Pergamus,  with  his  wife 
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Hellas  and  his  sons  Gorgion  and  Gongylus.    Xeno- 
phon  was   here   received   with   great   hospitality. 
Hellas  acquainted  him,  that  a  powerful  Persian, 
named  Asidates,  was  now  dwelling,  with  his  wife, 
family,  and  property,  in  a  tower  not  far  off  on  the 
plain ;  and  that  a  sudden  night  march,  with  300  men, 
would  suffice  for  the  capture  of  this  valuable  booty, 
to  which  her  own  cousin  should  guide  him.  Accord- 
ingly, having  sacrificed  and  ascertained  that  the  vic- 
tims were  favourable,  Xenophon  communicated  his 
plan  after  the  evening  meal  to  those  captains  who 
had   been  most  attached  to  him  throughout  the 
expedition,  wishing  to  make  them  partners  in  the 
profit.     As  soon  as  it  became  known,  many  volun- 
teers, to  the  number  of  600,  pressed  to  be  allowed 
to  join.    But  the  captains  repelled  them,  declining 
to  take  more  than  300,  in  order  that  the  booty  might 
afford  an  ampler  dividend  to  each  partner. 
His  unsuc        Beginning  their  march  in  the  evening,  Xenophon 
attempt  to    ^D<1  ^is  dctachmcnt  of  300  reached  about  midnight 
lnT'<^pture  *^^  towcr  of  Asidatcs.     It  was  large,  lofty,  thickly 
p^^^       built,  and  contained  a  considerable  garrison.     It 
Asidates.      scrvcd  for  protcctiou  to  his  cattle  and  cultivating 
slaves  around,  like  a  baronial  castle  in  the  middle 
,ages ;    but  the  assailants  neglected  this  outlying 
plunder,  in  order  to  be  more  sure  of  taking  the  castle 
itself.    Its  walls  however  were  found  much  stronger 
'  than  was  expected  ;   and  although  a  breach  was 
made  by  force  about  daybreak,  yet  so  vigorous  was 
the  defence  of  the  garrison,  that  no  entrance  could 
be  effected.    Signals  and  shouts  of  every  kind  were 
made  by  Asidates  to  procure  aid  from  the  Persian 
forces  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  numbers  of  whom  soon 
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began  to  arrive,  so  that  Xenophon  and  his  company 
were  obliged  to  retreat.  And  their  retreat  was  at 
last  only  accomplished,  after  severe  suffering  and 
wounds  to  nearly  half  of  them,  through  the  aid  of 
Gongylus  with  his  forces  from  Pergamus,  and  of 
Prokles  (the  descendant  of  Demaratus)  from  Hali- 
sarna,  a  little  farther  off  seaward  \ 

Though  his  first  enterprise  thus  miscarried,  Xeno-  ^^  « «e<^j"d 

*^  ^  *  attempt  he 

phon  soon  laid  plans  for  a  second,  employing  the  captures 
whole  army ;  and  succeeded  in  bringing  Asidates  valuable 
prisoner  to  Pergamus,  with  his  wife,  children,  horses,  )^uled. 
and  all  his  personal  property.  Thus  (says  he,  anxious 
above  all  things  for  the  credit  of  sacrificial  pro- 
phecy) the  **  previous  sacrifices  (those  which  had 
promised  favourably  before  the  first  unsuccessful 
attempt)  now  came  true*."     The  persons  of  this 
family  were  doubtless  redeemed  by  their  Persian 
friends  for  a  large  ransom^ ;  which,  together  with 
the  booty  brought  in,  made  up  a  prodigious  total 
to  be  divided. 

In  making  the  division,  a  general  tribute  of  sym-  b.c.  399. 
pathy  and  admiration  was  paid  to  Xenophon,  in  f^^^^^^ 
which  all  the  army — generals,  captains,  and  sol-  expressed 
diers — and   the   Lacedaemonians   besides — unani-  phon— 
mously  concurred.     Like  Agamemnon  at  Troy,  he  plnonJ^ 
was  allowed  to  select  for  himself  the  picked  lots  of  ^l^^^^  ^^ 
horses,  mules,  oxen,  and  other  items  of  booty  ;  in- 
somuch that  he  became  possessor  of  a  share  valuable 
enough  to  enrich  him  at  once,  in  addition  to  the 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8,  10-19. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8.  *£rrav^  o2  irtpl  X€vo<f>S>VTa  irvfX7r€piTvyxaPovaip 
a^rf  Koi  Kofipapovfriv  avrbv  (^Ao-tdch^v)  Koi  ywaiKa  Koi  traidas  Koi  rov^ 
imrovs  Koi  ndvra  rh  Hvra*  Kal  ovrw  rA  irp6r€pa  Itph  dn^fifj, 

'  Compare  Plutarcb,  Kimon,  c.  9 ;  and  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  21 . 
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The  Cy- 
reians  are 
incorpo- 
rated in  the 
army  of  the 
Lacedaemo- 
nian general 
Thimbron 
— Xeno* 
phon  leaves* 
tl  e  army, 
depositing 
his  money 
in  the 
temple  at 
Rphesua. 


fifty  darics  which  he  had  before  received.  **  Here 
then  XeDophon  (to  use  his  own  language  0  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  god ''  (Zeus  Meili- 
chios).  We  may  add — what  he  himself  ought  to 
have  added,  considering  the  accusations  which  he 
had  before  put  forth — that  neither  had  he  any 
reason  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  army. 
As  soon  as  Thimbron  arrived  with  his  own  forces, 
and  the  Cyreians  became  a  part  of  his  army,  Xe- 
nophon  took  his  leave  of  them.  Having  deposited 
in  the  temple  at  Ephesus  that  portion  which  had 
been  confided  to  him  as  general,  of  the  tithe  set 
apart  by  the  army  at  Kerasus  for  the  Ephesian  Ar- 
temis^, he  seems  to  have  executed  his  intention  of 
returning  to  Athens^.  He  must  have  arrived  there, 
after  an  absence  of  about  two  years  and  a  half, 
within  a  few  weeks,  at  farthest,  after  the  death  of 
his  friend  and  preceptor  Sokrates,  whose  trial  and 
condemnation  have  been  recorded  in  my  last  volume. 
That  melancholy  event  certainly  occurred  during 
his  absence  from  Athens^ ;  but  whether  it  had  come 
to  his  knowledge  before  he  reached  the  city,  we  do 
not  know.  How  much  grief  and  indignation  it  ex- 
cited in  his  mind,  we  may  see  by  his  collection  of 
memoranda  respecting  the  life  and  conversations  of 


'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8, 23. 

*EirravOa  t6v  Oehv  ovk  jjridaaTO  6  X€vo(f>&v  avvifrparrov  yhp  kcll  ol 
haK»vti  Koi  ol  Xoxoyoi  ral  o2  ^fXXot  <rrparrjyo\  kclL  oi  oTpariSorai,  ^Sorc 
t^pera  Xa^€lv  ical  ittwovs  Koi  Ctvyri  Koi  SKKa,  &art  iKavhv  (tvoi  Koi 
^IXXov  ijthi  ^  iroLtiv, 

'  Xen.  Anab.  t.  3,  6.  It  seems  plain  that  this  deposit  must  have 
been  first  made  on  the  present  occasion. 

'  Compare  Anabasis,  vii.  7>  ^7  >  vii.  8,  2. 

^  Xenopb.  Memorab.  iv.  8, 4 — as  well  as  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
work. 
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Sokrates,  known  by  the  name  of  Memorabilia,  and 
probably  put  together  shortly  after  his  arrival. 

That  he  was  again  in  Asia,  three  years  after-  HUsubsc- 

,  ,  quent  re- 

wards,  on  military  service  ander  the  Lacedaemonian  turn  to 
king  Agesilaus,  is  a  fact  attested  by  himself ;  but  take'com- 
at  what  precise  moment  he  quitted  Athens  for  his  c^tanVw 
second  visit  to  Asia,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.     I  fj^J^L^^. 
incline  to  believe  that  he  did  not  remain  many  d«inonian 
months  at  home,  but  that  he  went  out  again  in  the 
next  spring  to  rejoin  the  Cyreians  in  Asia — became 
again  their  commander — and  served  for  two  years 
under  the  Spartan  general  Derkyllidas  before  the 
arrival  of  Agesilaus.     Such  military  service  would 
doubtless  be  very  much  to  his  taste ;  while  a  resi- 
dence at  Athens,  then  subject  and  quiescent,  would 
probably  be  distasteful  to  him  ;  both  from  the  habits 
of  command  which  he  had  contracted  during  the 
previous  two  years,  and  from  feelings  arising  out  of 
the  death  of  Sokrates.     After  a  certain  interval  of 
repose,  he  would  be  disposed  to  enter  again  upon 
the  war  against  his  old  enemy  Tissaphernes ;  and 
his  service  went  on  when  Agesilaus  arrived  to  take 
the  commandV 

But  during  the  two  years  after  this  latter  event,  xenophon 
Athens  became  a  party  to  the  war  against  Sparta,  sparun 
and  entered   into   conjunction   with  the   king  of  wUh*A'ge. 
Persia  as  well  as  with  the  Thebans  and  others  :  ""*!" , 
while  Xenophon,  continuing  his  service  as  com-  Athens-he 

*  .  •  A  •      *'  banished. 

mander  of  the  Cyreians,  and  accompanying  Agesi- 

'  See  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  7 — a  passage  which  Moms  refers,  I  think 
with  much  probability,  to  Xenophon  himself. 

The  very  circumstantial  details,  which  Xenophon  gives  (iii.  1, 11-28) 
about  the  proceedings  of  DerkylHdas  against  Meidias  in  the  Troad,  seem 
idso  to  indicate  that  he  was  serving  there  in  person. 

VOL.  IX.  R 
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laus  from  Asia  back  into  Greece,  became  engaged 
against  the  Athenian  troops  and  their  Boeotian  allies 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  Kor6neia.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Athenians 
passed  sentence  of  banishment  against  him ;  not 
because  he  had  originally  taken  part  in  aid  of  Cyrus 
against  Artaxerxes — nor  because  his  political  senti- 
ments were  unfriendly  to  democracy,  as  has  been 
sometimes  erroneously  affirmed — but  because  he  was 
now  openly  in  arms,  and  in  conspicuous  command, 
against  his  own  country\  Having  thus  become 
an  exile,  Xenophon  was  allowed  by  the  Lacedaemo- 

'  That  the  sentence  of  banishment  on  Xenophon  was  not  passed  by 
the  Athenians  until  after  the  battle  of  Kor6neia,  appears  plainly  from 
Anabasis,  v.  3,  7*    This  battle  took  place  in  August  394  B.C. 

Pausanias  also  will  be  found  in  harmony  with  this  statement,  as  to 
the  time  of  the  banishment.  *£^«»x^  ^<  ^  X€wo<t>Ay  vn6  'AOrpfaimv,  ws 
tjr\  /SaciXca  t&p  Hfpa&tf,  a<f)iatp  (Cvovp  Svra,  urpartias  /i€ra<rx«»p 
Kvp«  voktfiuoraTip  rot)  brffiov  (iv.  6,  4).  Now  it  was  not  until  396  or 
395  B.C.,  that  the  Persian  king  began  to  manifest  the  least  83rmptoms 
of  goodwill  towards  Athens ;  and  not  until  the  battle  of  Knidus  (a  little 
before  the  battle  of  Kor6neia  in  the  same  year),  that  he  testified  his 
goodwill  by  conspicuous  and  effective  service.  If  therefore  the  motive 
of  the  Athenians  to  banish  Xenophon  arose  out  of  the  good  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  Persia  towards  them,  the  banishment  could  hot 
have  taken  place  before  395  B.C.,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  taken  place 
until  after  394  B.C.;  which  isthe  intimation  of  Xenophon  himself  asabove. 

Lastly,  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  52)  states,  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
main  truth,  that  the  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  against  Xeno- 
phon by  the  Athenians  on  the  ground  of  his  attachment  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians— eiri  Aaffttvio-fif . 

Rriiger  and  others  seem  to  think  that  Xenophon  was  banished  be- 
cause he  took  service  under  Cyrus,  who  had  been  the  bitter  enemy  of 
Athens.  It  is  true  that  Sokrates,  when  first  consulted,  was  apprehen* 
sive  beforehand  that  this  might  bring  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  Athena 
(Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  5).  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  this  time, 
the  king  of  Persia  was  just  as  much  the  enemy  of  Athens  as  Cyrus 
was ;  and  that  Cyrus  in  fact  had  made  war  upon  her  with  the  forces  and 
treasures  of  the  king.  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus  being  thus,  at  that  time, 
both  enemies  of  Athens,  it  was  of  little  consequence  to  the  Athenians 
whether  Cyrus  succeeded  or  failed  in  his  enterprise.     But  when  Arta- 
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nians  to  settle  at  Skilliis,  one  of  the  villages  of  Tri- 
phylia,  near  Olympia  Id  PelopoDoesus,  which  they 
had  recently  emancipated  from  the  Eieians.  At 
one  of  the  ensuing  Olympic  festivals,  Megabyzus, 
the  superintendent  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus,  came  over  as  a  spectator ;  bringing  with  He  settles 
him  the  money  which  Xenophon  had  dedicated  near  oiym. 
therein  to  the  Ephe3ian  Artemis.  This  money  Xe-  Sutrcon- 
nophon  invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands  at  Skillus,  ^rt^ll^** 
to  be  consecrated  in  permanence  to  the  goddess ; 
having  previously  consulted  her  by  sacrifice  to  ascer- 
tain her  approval  of  the  site  contemplated,  which 
site  was  recommended  to  him  by  its  resemblance 
in  certain  points  to  that  of  the  Ephesian  temple. 
Thus,  there  was  near  each  of  them  a  river  called 
by  the  same  name  Seliniis,  having  in  it  fish  and 
a  shelly  bottom.  Xenophon  constructed  a  chapeU 
an  altar,  and  a  statue  of  the  goddess  made  of 
cypress-wood :  all  exact  copies,  on  a  reduced  scale, 
of  the  temple  and  golden  statue  at  Ephesus.  A 
column  placed  near  them  was  inscribed  with  the 
following  words — "  This  spot  is  sacred  to  Artemis. 
Whoever  possesses  the  property  and  gathers  its 
fruits,  must  sacrifice  to  her  the  tithe  every  year, 
and  keep  the  chapel  in  repair  out  of  the  remainder. 
Should  any  one  omit  this  duty,  the  goddess  herself 
will  take  the  omission  in  hand^" 

xerxes,  six  yean  afterwards,  became  their  friend,  their  feelings  towards 
his  enemies  were  altered. 

The  passage  of  Pausanias  as  above  cited,  if  understooil  as  asserting 
the  main  cause  of  Xenophon's  banishment,  is  in  my  jndgement  inaccu- 
rate. Xenophon  was  banished  far  Lacomsm,  or  attachment  to  Sparta 
against  his  country ;  the  fact  of  his  having  served  under  Cyrus  against 
Artaxerxes  counted  at  best  only  as  a  secondary  motive. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  v.  3,  13.     Kat  arffkrf  tfarrjKt  naph  t6v  pooy,  ypofifuna 

r2 
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Charms  of        Immediately  near  the  chapel  was  an  orchard  of 

dence^  cvery  description  of  fruit-trees,  while  the   estate 

IJJJ^JJ"*"  around  comprised  an  extensive  range  of  meadow, 

nuai  public  vvoodland  and  mountain — with  the  still  loftier  moun- 

sacnnce 

offered  by     tain  Called  Pholofi  adjoining.    There  was  thus  abun- 

Xenophon.  /•i-io  -i 

dant  pasture  for  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  &c.,  and  ex- 
cellent hunting-ground  near,  for  deer  and  other 
game;  advantages  not  (o  be  found  near  the  Arte- 
mision  at  Ephesus.  Residing  hard  by  on  his  own 
property,  allotted  to  him  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Xenophon  superintended  this  estate  as  steward  for 
the  goddess  ;  looking  perhaps  to  the  sanctity  of  her 
name  for  protection  from  disturbance  by  the  Elei- 
ans,  who  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian' settlers  at  Skillus,  and  protested  against  the 
peace  and  convention  promoted  by  Athens  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  because  it  recognised  that  place, 
along  with  the  townships  of  Triphylia,  as  autono- 
mous. Every  year  he  made  a  splendid  sacrifice,  from 
the  tithe  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  property  ;  to  which 
solemnity  not  only  all  the  Skilluntines,  but  also 
all  the  neighbouring  villages,  were  invited.  Booths 
were  erected  for  the  visitors,  to  whom  the  goddess 
furnished  (this  is  the  language  of  Xenophon)  an 
ample  dinner  of  barley-meal,  wheaten  loaves,  meat, 
game,  and  sweetmeats* ;  the  game  being  provided 


(^Xava^a — *l€pos  6  Xiopos  ttjs  *Apr€fubos'  rhv  dc  txovra  Koi  Kapirovfifpop 
T^v  fUv  dcKOTTjv  KaraBvdv  ^Kaarov  tfrov^,  cV  ^€  tov  Trcpirrov  t6v  Pti6p  tVi- 
aKtvdCtiV  tap  df  Tiff  fi^  iroij  ravra,  rjj  St^  /ieX^crci.  CoDcerniiig  an 
ancient  copy  of  this  Inscription,  see  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  1926; 
and  Boeckh's  Public  £con.  of  Athens,  b.  3.  c.  6.  not.  101. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6,  2. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  v.  3, 9.  Haptlx^  ^*  V  ^*^*  ^<*'^  o"io;voO(rtv  3k<l}iTa,  Sprovs, 
mvov,  TpayfifiaTa,  &c. 
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by  a  general  hunt,  which  the  sons  of  Xenophon 
conducted,  and  in  which  all  the  neighbours  took 
part  if  they  chose.  The  produce  of  the  estate, 
saving  this  tithe  and  subject  to  the  obligation  of 
keeping  the  holy  building  in  repair,  was  enjoyed  by 
Xenophon  himself.  He  had  a  keen  relish  for  both 
hunting  and  horsemanship,  and  was  among  the 
first  authors,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  ever  made 
these  pursuits,  with  the  management  of  horses  and 
dogs,  the  subject  of  rational  study  and  description. 

Such  was  the  use  to  which  Xenophon  applied  the  Later  life  of 

Xenophon 

tithe  voted  by  the  army  at  Kerasus  to  the  Ephesian  — expeiied 
Artemis  ;  the  other  tithe,  voted  at  the  same  time  to  il^'^fter 
Apollo,   he  dedicated  at  Delphi  in  the  treasure-  uuiura— ^ 
chamber  of  the  Athenians,   inscribing   upon  the  *^t^7edat 
offering  his  own  name  and  that  of  Proxenus.     His  Athens. 
residence  being  only  at  a  distance  of  twenty  stadia 
from  the  great  temple  of  Olympia,  he  was  enabled 
to  enjoy  society  with  every  variety  of  Greeks — and 
to  obtain  copious  information  about  Grecian  politics, 
chiefly  from  philo-Laconian  informants,  and  with 
the  Lacedaemonian  point  of  view  predominant  in 
his  own  mind ;  while  he  had  also  leisure  for  the 
composition  of  his  various  works.     The  interesting 
description  which  he  himself  gives  of  his  residence 
at  Skillus  implies  a  state  of  things  not  present  and 
continuing^  but  past  and  gone ;  other  testimonies 
too,  though  confused  and  contradictory,  seem  to 
show  that  the  Lacedaemonian  settlement  at  Skillus 
lasted  no  longer  than  the  power  of  Lacedaemon  was 
adequate  to  maintain  it.     During  the  misfortunes 
which  befel  that  city  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  3,  9. 
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(371  B.cO>  Xenophon,  with  his  family  and  his  fel- 
low-settlers, was  expelled  by  the  Eleians,  and  is 
then  said  to  have  found  shelter  at  Corinth.  But 
as  Athens  soon  came  to  be  not  only  at  peace,  but 
in  intimate  alliance,  with  Sparta — the  sentence  of 
banishment  against  Xenophon  was  revoked  ;  so 
that  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  again  passed  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  birthright  as  an  Athenian 
citizen  and  Knight  ^  Two  of  his  sons,  Gryllus 
and  Diodorus,  fought  among  the  Athenian  horsemen 
at  the  cavalry  combat  which  preceded  the  battle  of 
Mantineia,  where  the  former  was  slain,  after  mani- 
festing distinguished  bravery ;  while  his  grandson 
Xenophon  became  in  the  next  generation  the  sub- 
ject of  a  pleading  before  the  Athenian  Dikastery, 
composed  by  the  orator  Deinarchus*. 

'  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  53,  54,  59.  Pausanias  (y.  6, 4)  attests  the  recon- 
quest  of  Skillus  by  the  Eleians,  but  adds  (on  the  authority  of  the  Eleian 
i^rfyifTaX  or  show-guides)  that  they  permitted  Xenophon,  after  a  judicial 
examination  before  the  Olympic  Seriate,  to  go  on  living  there  in  peace. 
The  latter  point  I  apprehend  to  be  incorrect. 

The  latter  works  of  Xenophon  (De  Vectigalibus,  De  Officio  Magistri 
Equitum,  &c.)  seem  plainly  to  imply  that  he  had  been  restored  to  citi- 
zenship, and  had  come  again  to  take  cognizance  of  politics  at  Athens. 

'  Diogen.  Laert.  ut  sup.  Dioujrs.  Halic.  De  Dinarcho,  p.  664,  ed. 
Reiske.  Dionysius  mentions  this  (^ration  under  the  title  of  'Airoonuriov 
aitoKoyia  Ato^Xov  irphs  S€vo<l>S>vTa.  And  Diogenes  also  alludes  to  it 
— &s  <f>f)<ri  A€lifapxo£  iv  r^  itpbi  S€vo<fHovTa  mroarao'iov. 

Schneider  in  his  Epimetrum  (ad  calcem  Anabaseos,  p.  573),  respecting 
the  exile  of  Xenophon,  argues  as  if  the  person  against  whom  the  oration 
of  Deinarchus  was  directed,  was  Xenophon  himself,  the  Cyreian  com- 
mander and  author.  But  this,  I  think,  is  chronologically  all  but  im- 
possible ;  for  Deinarehus  was  not  bom  till  361  B.C.,  and  composed  his 
first  oration  in  336  B.C. 

Yet  Deinarchus,  in  his  speech  against  Xenophon,  undoubtedly  men- 
tioned several  facts  respecting  the  Cyreian  Xenophon,  which  implies 
that  the  latter  was  a  relative  of  the  person  against  whom  the  oration 
was  directod.  I  venture  to  set  him  down  as  grandson  ;  on  that  evidence, 
combined  with  the  identity  of  name  and  the  suitableness  in  point  of 
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On  briDging  this  accomplished  and  eminent  leader  ^^^l  *"- 
to  the  close  of  that  arduous  retreat  which  he  had  produced 

bv  the 

conducted  with  so  much  honour,  I  have  thought  it  retreat  of 
necessary  to  anticipate  a  little  on  the  future  in  order  Thousand 
to  take  a  glance  at  his  subsequent  destiny.  To  his  o^^***^ 
exile  (in  this  point  of  view  not  less  useful  than  that  ^^^^ 
of  Thucydides)  we  probably  owe  many  of  those 
compositions  from  which  so  much  of  our  knowledge 
of  Grecian  affairs  is  derived.  But  to  the  contem- 
porary world,  the  retreat«  which  Xenophon  so  suc- 
cessfully conducted,  afforded  a  far  more  impressive 
lesson  than  any  of  his  literary  compositions.  It 
taught  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  impotence 
of  the  Persian  land-force,  manifested  not  less  in  the 
generals  than  in  the  soldiers.  It  proved  that  the 
Persian  leaders  were  unfit  for  any  systematic  ope* 
rations,  even  under  the  greatest  possible  advantages, 
against  a  small  number  of  disciplined  warriors  reso- 
lutely bent  on  resistance  ;  that  they  were  too  stupid 
and  reckless  even  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  rivers, 
or  destroy  roads,  or  cut  off  supplies.  It  more  than 
confirmed  the  contemptuous  language  applied  to 
them  by  Cyrus  himself,  before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa ; 
when  he  proclaimed  that  he  envied  the  Greeks  their 
freedom,  and  that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  his  own  countrymen  \     Against  such  perfect 

time.  He  might  well  be  the  son  of  Gryllui,  who  was  slain  fighting  at 
the  battle  of  Mantineia  in  362  b.c. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  an  orator,  composing  an  oration 
against  Xenophon  the  grandson,  should  touch  upon  the  acts  and  cha- 
racter of  Xenophon  the  grandfather :  see  for  an  analogy,  the  oration  of 
Isokrates,  de  Bigis,  among  others. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  4.  Compare  Plutarch,  Artazerx.  c.  20 ;  and  Iso- 
krates, Panegyr.  Or.  iv.  s.  168,  169  seq. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  Cyropiedia  of  Xenophon  (viii.  8,  20,  21-26) 
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weakness  and  disorganization,   nothing  prevented 
the  success  of  the  Greeks  along  with  Cyrus,  except 
his  own  paroxysm  of  fraternal  antipathy'.     And  we 
shall  perceive  hereafter  the  military  and  political 
leaders  of  Greece — Agesilaus,  Jason  of  Pherae*,  and 
others  down  to  Philip  and  Alexander^ — firmly  per- 
suaded that  with  a  tolerably  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  Grecian  force,  combined  with  exemption 
from  Grecian  enemies,  they  could  succeed  in  over- 
throwing or  dismembering. the  Persian  empire.  This 
conviction,  so  important  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
Greece,  takes  its  date  from  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.     We  shall  indeed  find  Persia  exercising 
an  important  influence,  for  two  generations  to  come 
— and  at  the   peace   of  Antalkidas   an   influence 
stronger  than  ever— over  the  destinies  of  Greece. 
But  this  will  be  seen  to  arise  from  the  treason  of 
Sparta,  the  chief  of  the  Hellenic  world,  who  aban- 
dons the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  even  arms  herself  with 
the  name  and  the  force  of  Persia,  for  purposes  of 
aggrandisement  and  dominion  to  herself.     Persia  is 
strong  by  being  enabled  to  employ  Hellenic  strength 
against  the  Hellenic  cause ;  by  lending  money  or  a 
fleet  to  one  side  of  the  Grecian  intestine  parties, 
and  thus  becoming  artificially  strengthened  against 

expresses  strenuously  the  like  conviction,  of  the  military  feebleness  and 
(lisorganization  of  the  Persian  empire,  not  defensible  without  Grecian 
aid. 

'  Isokrates,  Orat.  v.  (Philipp.)  s.  104-106.  ^^  d*  tyKpartU  doKovm-at 
flvcu  (t.  e.  the  Ghreeks  under  Klearehus)  dt^  ri/p  Kvpov  irpovtrtiap 
drv^fiacu,  &c. 

*  Isokrates,  Orat.  v.  (Philipp.)  s.  141 ;  Xen.  Ilellen.  vi.  1,  12. 

^  See  the  stress  laid  by  Alexander  the  Great  upon  the  adventures  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  in  his  speech  to  encourage  his  soldiers  before  the 
battle  of  Issus  (Arrian,  E.  A.  ii.  7,  ft). 
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both.  But  the  Xenophontic  Anabasis  betrays  her 
real  weakness  against  any  vigorous  attack ;  while 
it  at  the  same  time  exemplifies  the  discipline,  the 
endurance,  the  power  of  self-action  and  adaptation, 
the  susceptibility  of  influence  from  speech  and  dis- 
cussion, the  combination  of  the  reflecting  obedience 
of  citizens  with  the  mechanical  regularity  of  soldiers 
— which  confer  such  immortal  distinction  on  the 
Hellenic  character.  The  importance  of  this  expe- 
dition and  retreat,  as  an  illustration  of  the  Hellenic 
qualities  and  excellence,  will  justify  the  large  space 
which  has  been  devoted  to  it  in  this  History. 
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GREECE  UNDER  THE  LACEDAEMONIAN  EMPIRE. 
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The  three  preceding  Chapters  have  been  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  narrative  of  the  Expedition  and 
Retreat  immortalized  by  Xenophon,  occupying  the 
two  years  intervening  between  about  April  401  b.c. 
and  June  399  b.c.  That  event,  replete  as  it  is  with 
interest  and  pregnant  with  important  consequences, 
stands  apart  from  the  general  sequence  of  Grecian 
affairs — which  sequence  I  now  resume. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  as  soon  as  Xenophon 
with  his  Ten  Thousand  warriors  descended  from  the 
rugged  mountains  between  Armenia  and  the  Euxine 
to  the  hospitable  shelter  of  Trapezus,  and  began  to 
lay  their  plans  for  returning  to  Central  Greece — 
they  found  themselves  within  the  Lacedaemonian 
empire,  unable  to  advance  a  step  without  consulting 
Lacedaemonian  dictation,  and  obhged,  when  they 
reached  the  Bosphorus,  to  endure  without  redress 
the  harsh  and  treacherous  usage  of  the  Spartan 
officers  Anaxibius  and  Aristarchus. 

Of  that  empire  the  first  origin  has  been  set  forth 
in  my  last  preceding  volume.  It  began  with  the 
decisive  victory  of  i^gospotami  in  the  Hellespont 
(September  or  October  405  b.c),  where  the  Lace- 
daemonian Lysander,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  got 
possession  of  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  and  a  large 
portion  of  their  crews — with  the  exception  of  eight 
or  nine  triremes  with  which  the  Athenian  admiral 
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KoDOD  effected  bis  escape  to  Euagoras  at  Cyprus. 
The  whole  power  of  Athens  was  thus  annihilated. 
Nothing  remained  for  the  Lacedaemonians  to  mas- 
ter except  the  city  itself  and  Peiraeus  ;  a  consum- 
mation certain  to  happen,  and  actually  brought 
to  pass  in  April  404  B.C.,  when  Lysander  entered 
Athens  in  triumph,  dismantled  Peiraeus,  and  demo- 
lished a  large  portion  of  the  Long  Walls.  With 
the  exception  of  Athens  herself — whose  citizens 
deferred  the  moment  of  subjection  by  an  heroic, 
though  unavailing,  struggle  against  the  horrors  of 
famine — ^and  of  Samos — no  other  Grecian  city 
offered  any  resistance  to  Lysander  after  the  battle 
of  i^gospotami ;  which  in  fact  not  only  took  away 
from  Athens  her  whole  naval  force,  but  transferred 
it  all  over  to  him,  and  rendered  him  admiral  of  a 
larger  Grecian  fleet  than  had  ever  been  seen  toge<* 
ther  since  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

I  have  recounted,  in  my  sixty-fifth  chapter,  the  ^fa  s^lr" 
sFxteen  months  of  bitter  suffering  undergone  by  i»gof 
Athens  immediately  after  her  surrender.     The  loss  under  the 
of  her  fleet  and  power  was  aggravated  by  an  ex-  ^***"^' 
tremity  of  internal  oppression.     Her  oligarchical 
party  and  her  exiles,  returning  after  having  served 
with  the  enemy  against  her,  extorted  from  the  public 
assembly,  under  the  dictation  of  Lysander  who  at- 
tended it  in  person,  the  appointment  of  an  omnipo- 
tent Council  of  Thirty,  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  framing  a  new  constitution.     These  Thirty  rulers 
— among  whom  Kritias  was  the  most  violent^  and 
Theramenes  (seemingly)  the  most  moderate,  or  at 
least  the  soonest  satiated — perpetrated  cruelty  and 
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Bpoliation  oq  the  largest  scale,  being  protected 
against  all  resistance  by  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost 
and  garrison  established  in  the  acropolis.  Besides 
numbers  of  citizens  put  to  death,  so  many  others 
were  driven  into  exile  with  the  loss  of  their  pro- 
perty, that  Thebes  and  the  neighbouring  cities  be- 
came crowded  with  them.  After  about  eight  months 
of  unopposed  tyranny,  the  Thirty  found  themselves 
for  the  first  time  attacked  by  Thrasybulus  at  the 
head  of  a  small  party  of  these  exiles  coming  out  of 
Boeotia.  His  bravery  and  good  conduct — combined 
with  the  enormities  of  the  Thirty,  which  became 
continually  more  nefarious,  and  to  which  even  nu- 
merous oligarchical  citizens,  as  well  as  Theramenes 
himself,  successively  became  victims — enabled  him 
soon  to  strengthen  himself,  to  seize  the  Peiraeus, 
and  to  carry  on  a  civil  war  which  ultimately  put 
down  the  tyrants. 

These  latter  were  obliged  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a 
new  Lacedaemonian  force.  And  had  that  force  still 
continued  at  the  disposal  of  Lysander,  all  resistance 
on  the  part  of  Athens  would  have  been  unavailing. 
But  fortunately  for  the  Athenians,  the  last  few 
months  had  wrought  material  change  in  the  dispo- 
sitions both  of  the  allies  of  Sparta  and  of  many 
among  her  leading  men.  The  allies,  especially 
Thebes  and  Corinth,  not  only  relented  in  their 
hatred  and  fear  of  Athens,  now  that  she  had  lost 
her  power — but  3ven  sympathised  with  her  suffer- 
ing exiles,  and  became  disgusted  with  the  self- 
willed  encroachments  of  Sparta ;  while  the  Spartan 
king  Pausanias,  together  with  some  of  the  Ephors, 
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were  also  jealous  of  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
conduct  of  Lysander.  Instead  of  conducting  the 
Lacedaemonian  force  to  uphold  at  all  price  the  Ly- 
sandrian  oligarchy.  Pausanias  appeared  rather  as 
an  equitable  mediator  to  terminate  the  civil  war. 
He  refused  to  concur  in  any  measure  for  obstruct- 
ing the  natural  tendency  towards  a  revival  of  the 
democracy.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Athens, 
rescued  from  that  sanguinary  and  rapacious  regime 
which  has  passed  into  history  under  the  name  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  was  enabled  to  re-appear  as  a  hum- 
ble and  dependent  member  of  the  Spartan  alliance 
— with  nothing  but  the  recollection  of  her  former 
power,  yet  with  her  democracy  again  in  vigorous 
and  tutelary  action  for  internal  government.  The 
just  and  gentle  bearing  of  her  democratical  citizens, 
and  the  absence  of  reactionary  antipathies,  after 
such  cruel  ill-treatment — are  among  the  most  ho- 
nourable features  in  her  history. 

The  reader  will  find  in  my  last  volume,  what  I  The 

•  II         1  ■  1  i-  Knights  or 

can  only  rapidly  glance  at  here,  the  details  of  that  Horsemen, 
system  of  bloodshed,  spoliation,  extinction  of  free  pr^netors 
speech  and  even  of  intellectual  teaching,  efforts  to  wefe^the*' 
implicate  innocent  citizens  as  agents  in  judicial  as-  ^^^l^^ 
sassination,  &c. — which  stained  the  year  of  Anarchy  ^^^  '*'*'»''y 

.  •'        ,  •'in  iheir 

(as  it  was  termed  m  Athenian  annals 0  immediately  tyrmnny. 
following  the  surrender  of  the  city.  These  details 
depend  on  evidence  perfectly  satisfactory ;  for  they 
are  conveyed  to  us  chiefly  by  Xenophon,  whose 
sympathies  are  decidedly  oligarchical.  From  him 
too  we  obtain  another  fact,  not  less  pregnant  with 
instruction  ;    that  the  Knights  or  Horsemen,  the 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  1 . 
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body  of  richest  proprietors  at  Athens,  were  the 
maiDStay  of  the  Thirty  from  first  to  last,  notwith- 
staDding  all  the  enormities  of  their  career. 
The  state  of  Wc  Icam  from  these  dark,  but  well-attested 
under  the  details,  to  appreciate  the  auspices  under  which  that 
umpie'of  *  period  of  history  called  the  I^cedeemonian  Empire 
0^01^6^111  ^^8  inaugurated.  Such  phsenomena  were  by  no 
nu'rabcrof  ^^^^^^  coufiucd  withiu  the  walls  of  Athens.  On 
other  Ore-    the  Contrary,  the  year  of  Anarchy  (using  that  term 

ciftn  ciciefl| 

at  the  com-  in  the  seusc  in  which  it  was  employed  by  the 
of  the  Spar-  Athenians)  arising  out  of  the  same  combination  of 
tan  empire,  ^j^^g^g  ^^^^  agcuts,  was  commou  to  a  very  large 

proportion  of  the  cities  throughout  Greece.  The 
Lacedaemonian  admiral  Lysander,  during  his  first 
year  of  naval  command,  had  organised  in  most  of 
the  allied  cities  factious  combinations  of  some  of  the 
principal  citizens,  corresponding  with  himself  per- 
sonally. By  their  efforts  in  their  respective  cities 
he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously ;  and 
he  repaid  them,  partly  by  seconding  as  much  as  he 
could  their  injustices  in  their  respective  cities — 
partly  by  promising  to  strengthen  their  hands  still 
farther,  as  soon  as  victory  should  be  made  sure^ 
This  policy,  while  it  served  as  a  stimulus  against  the 
common  enemy,  contributed  still  more  directly  to 
aggrandise  Lysander  himself;  creating  for  him  an 
ascendency  of  his  own,  and  imposing  upon  him 
personal  obligations  towards  adherents,  apart  from 
what  was  required  by  the  interests  of  Sparta. 

The  victory  of  iEgospotami,  complete  and  de- 
cisive beyond  all  expectations  either  of  friend  or  foe, 
enabled  him  to  discharge  these  obligations  with  in- 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  5. 
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« 

terest.     All  Greece  at  once  made  submission  to  the  Greatpowcr 

of  Lysander 

Lacedaemonians  \  except  Athens  and  Samos — and  — heesta- 

IT  *     bliahet  in 

these  two  only  held  out  a  few  months,  it  was  now  most  of  the 
the  first  business  of  the  victorious  commander  to  karchie^* 
remunerate  his  adherents,  and  to  take  permanent  ^^'^^^ 
security  for  Spartan  dominion  as  well  as  for  his  own.  »»»ro>o»»* 
In  the  greater  number  of  cities,  he  established  an 
oligarchy  of  Ten  citizens,  or  a  Dekarchy*,  com- 
posed of  his  own  partisans ;  while  he  at  the  same 
time  planted  in  each  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost  or 
governor,  with  a  garrison,  to  uphold  the  new 
oligarchy.  The  Dekarchy  of  Ten  Lysandrian  par- 
tisans, with  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  to  sustain 
them,  became  the  general  scheme  of  Hellenic  go- 
vernment throughout  the  iEgean,  from  Euboea  to 
the  Thracian  coast  towns,  and  from  Miletus  to  By- 
zantium. Lysander  sailed  round  in  person  with  his 
victorious  fleet  to  Byzantium  and  Chalkddon,  to 
the  cities  of  Lesbos,  to  Thasos,  and  other  places  ; 
while  he  sent  Eteonikus  to  Thrace,  for  the  purpose 
of  thus  recasting  the  governments  everywhere.  Not 
merely  those  cities  which  had  hitherto  been  on  the 
Athenian  side,  but  also  those  which  had  acted  as 
allies  of  Sparta,  were  subjected  to  the  same  intestine 
revolution  and  the  same  foreign  constraint^.    Every- 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  6. 

'  These  Councils  of  Ten,  organized  by  Lysander,  are  sometimes 
called  D€karekie$ — sometimes  Dekadarehies,  I  use  the  former  word 
by  preference ;  since  the  word  Dekadarch  is  also  employed  by  Xeno> 
phon  in  another  and  very  different  sense — as  meaning  an  officer  who 
commands  a  Dekad, 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  13. 

Karakvmp  dc  rovs  dfifwvs  K€u  tw  3XXai  irokirtiag,  €va  fuy  dpfiotnifp  * 
iKdarjj  Axuc€daifi6viOP  icarcXcTrc,  dcica  dc  &pxovTas  iK  r&v  vn  avrov  crvyxc- 
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where  the   new  Lysandrian  Dekarchy  superseded 
the  previous  governments,  whether  oligarchical  or 
democrat  ical. 
intimida.         At  Thasus,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  this  revo- 
dw/evlry-  lution  was  not  accomplished  without  much  blood- 
LvMnderin  ^^^^  ^^  ^^''  ^®  treachcrous   stratagem  ;   nor  did 
favour  of     Lysaudcr  himself  scruple  to  enforce,  personally  and 
partisans,     by  hls  owu  prescncc,  the  execution  and  expulsion 
of  suspected  citizens  \     In  many  places,  however, 
simple  terrorism  probably  sufficed.  The  new  Lysan- 
drian Ten  overawed  resistance  and  procured  recog. 
nition  of  their  usurpation  by  the  menace  of  inviting 
the  victorious  admiral  with  his  fleet  of  200  sail,  and 
by  the  simple  arrival  of  the  LacedaBinonian  harmost. 
Not  only  was  each  town  obliged  to  provide  a  for- 
tified citadel  and  maintenance  for  this   governor 
with  his  garrison,  but  a  scheme  of  tribute,  amount- 
ing to  1000  talents  annually,  was  imposed  for  the 
future,  and  assessed    rateably  upon  each  city  by 
Lysander*. 

In  what  spirit  these  new  Dekarchies  would  go- 

KpoTrifA€vctv  Korii  irSktv  ircuptiSiv,  Kal  ravra  frpamov  6fiol»s  tv  re 
rais  noXtfiiais  Kal  rats  a-vfiykaxois  ytytpti  fit  pais  irdXccri,  iropc- 
«rX(i  irxo^aUos  Tp6irov  rum  Kttraa'Kfva(6fjL€Vos  iavrf  ri^v  rfjs  *£XXadoff 
ffytfwviav.    Compare  Xeo.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  2-5^  Diodor.  xiii.  3,  10,  13. 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  o.  13.  noXkdls  irapayiv6fji€yos  avrds  aif)aycus  Kal 
a^fviEK^akXa>v  rovs  r&v  <l>tk<ov  tx^povs  ovk  tTFUUces  tdidov  rois  "EXXiyci 
df ly/xa  r^f  AoKtdmfJMvlwv  apxijSf  &C. 

lb.  C.  14.  Kal  tS>v  fi€v  SKXiov  ttAcov  Sfuik&s  diraa'S>v  Karckve  rhs 
vokiTtias  Kol  Kadiarrf  b€Kadapxias'  iroWi^v  fjutv  cv  iKdarjj  axJMrroijJpciv, 
noWwv  d(  (l>€vy6vT<av,  &c. 

About  the  massacre  at  Thasus,  see  Cornelius  Nepos,  Lysand.  c.  2 ; 
Polyaen.  i.  45, 4.  Compare  PUitarch,  Lysand.  c.  19 ;  and  see  Vol.  VIII. 
Ch.  Ixv.  p.  302  of  this  History. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  10.  Compare  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  151 ; 
Xen.  Ilellen.  iv.  8,  1. 
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vern,  consisting  as  they  did  of  picked  oligarchical  oppressive 
partisans  distinguished  for  audacity  and  antbition^  these  De- 
— who,  to  all  the  unscrupulous  lust  of  power  which  *'*^**^*'- 
characterised  Lysander  himself,  added  a  thirst  for 
personal  gain,  from  which  he  was  exempt,  and  were 
now  about  to  reimburse  themselves  for  services 
already  rendered  to  him — the  general  analogy  of 
Grecian  history  would  sufficiently  teach  us,  though 
we  are  without  special  details.  But  in  reference  to 
this  point,  we  have  not  merely  general  analogy  to 
guide  us ;  we  have  farther  the  parallel  case  of  the 
Thirty  at  Athens,  the  particulars  of  whose  rule  are 
well  known  and  have  already  been  alluded  to.  These 
Thirty,  with  the  exception  of  the  difference  of  num- 
ber, were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Lysandrian 
Dekarchy ;  created  by  the  same  originating  force, 
placed  under  the  like  circumstances,  and  animated 
by  the  like  spirit  and  interests.  Every  subject  town 
would  produce  its  Kritias  and  Theramenes,  and  its 
body  of  wealthy  citizens  like  the  Knights  or  Horse- 
men at  Athens  to  abet  their  oppressions,  under 
Lacedaemonian  patronage  and  the  covering  guard  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  bar  most.  Moreover,  Kritias, 
with  all  his  vices,  was  likely  to  be  better  rather  than 
worse,  as  compared  with  his  oligarchical  parallel  in 
any  other  less  cultivated  city.  He  was  a  man  of 
letters  and  philosophy,  accustomed  to  the  conver- 
sation of  Sokrates,  and  to  the  discussion  of  ethical 
and  social  questions.  We  may  say  the  same  of  the 
Knights  or  Horsemen  at  Athens.  Undoubtedly 
they  had  been  better  educated,  and  had  been  ex- 

'  Plutarch,  L3r8and.  c.  13.  rot)  Avo-avdpov  r&y  okiyctv  roit  Spaavrd' 
rotr  icai  <l>iKov€iKOTdroii  ras  irdXctp  iy\€ipi^ovT(n, 

VOL.  IX.  S 
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posed  to  more  liberalisiDg  and  improving  iDfluences, 
than  the  corresponding  class  elsewhere.  If  then 
these  Knights  at  Athens  bad  no  shame  in  serving 
as  accomplices  to  the  Thirty  throughout  all  their 
enormities,  we  need  not  fear  to  presume  that  other 
cities  would  furnish  a  body  of  wealthy  men  yet 
more  unscrupulous,  and  a  leader  at  least  as  san- 
guinary, rapacious,  and  full  of  antipathies,  as  Kri- 
tias.  As  at  Athens,  so  elsewhere;  the  Dekarchs 
would  begin  by  putting  to  death  notorious  political 
opponents,  under  the  name  of  **  the  wicked  men* ;" 
they  would  next  proceed  to  deal  in  the  same  manner 
with  men  of  known  probity  and  courage,  likely  to 
take  a  lead  in  resisting  oppression^.  Their  career 
of  blood  would  continue — in  spite  of  remonstrances 
from  more  moderate  persons  among  their  own  num- 
ber, like  Theramenes — until  they  contrived  some 
stratagem  for  disarming  the  citizens,  which  would 
enable  them  to  gratify  both  their  antipathies  and 
their  rapacity,  by  victims  still  more  numerous — 
many  of  such  victims  being  wealthy  men,  selected 
for  purposes  of  pure  spoliation^.  They  would  next 
dispatch  by  force  any  obtrusive  monitor  from  their 
own  number,  like  Theramenes ;  probably  with  far 
less  ceremony  than  accompanied  the  perpetration 
of  this  crime  at  Athens,  where  we  may  trace  the 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  13. 

,;€ir(iarap  Avaravbpov  ^povpovs  (r<f>ifri  ^fiirpa^ai  IkOtip,  i»s  drf  roifs 
vovTjpovs  cxirodoiv  irotf;<rafi€voi  KoratrnifraivTo  t^v  iroXirfcav,  &c. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  14.  Top  dc  <f>povpS>v  tovtov  (the  haimost) 
{yfiit€fiirovros  avrois,  o^  €pov\ovTo,  (vv€\dpfiapop  ovKtrt  rovt  irotnjpovs 
KoX  oXiyov  d^lovs,  oXX*  rjbri  otf  €v6fu(ov  fJKurra  fup  napwBovpJpovs  oyr- 
j(^<r$ai,  avTinpaTTftv  hi  ri  iirixftpovpras  irXciorovv  rovs  (v¥€6f\oifTas 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  u.  3,  21 . 
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effect  of  those  judicial  forms  and  habits  to  which 
the  Athenian  public  had  been  habituated — overruled 
indeed,  yet  still  not  forgotten.  There  would  hardly 
renaain  any  fresh  enormity  still  to  commit,  over 
and  above  the  multiplied  executions,  except  to 
banish  from  the  city  all  but  their  own  immediate  par- 
tisans, and  to  reward  these  latter  with  choice  estates 
confiscated  from  the  victims  \  If  called  upon  to 
excuse  such  tyranny,  the  leader  of  a  Dekarchy 
would  have  sufficient  invention  to  employ  the  plea 
of  Kritias — that  all  changes  of  government  were 
unavoidably  death-dealing,  and  that  nothing  less 
than  such  stringent  measures  would  suffice  to  main- 
tain his  city  in  suitable  dependence  upon  Sparta^ 

Of  course,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  affirm  that  in  in  some 
any  other  city,  precisely  the  same  phaenomena  took  b^wj^^'wowe 
place  as  those  which  occurred  in  Athens.     But  we  ^hrrty**^ 
are  nevertheless  perfectly,  warranted  in  regarding  Athcng. 
the  history  of  the  Athenian  Thirty  as  a  fair  sample, 
from  whence  to  derive  our  idea  of  those  Lysan- 
drian  Dekarchies  which  now  overspread  the  Grecian 
world.    Doubtless  each  had  its  own  peculiar  march : 
some  were  less  tyrannical ;  but  perhaps  some  even 
more  tyrannical,  regard  being  had  to  the  size  of  the 
city.     And  in  point  of  fact,  Isokrates,  who  speaks 
with  indignant  horror  of  these  Dekarchies,  while  he 
denounces  those  features  which  they  had  in  com- 
mon with  theTriakontarchy  at  Athens — extrajudicial 
murders,  spoliations,  and  banishments — notices  one 
enormity  besides,  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  lat- 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  1. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  24-32.     Kal  tla\  fUv  d^n-ov  irqo-cu  /^cra/SoXal 
vokiTfiSip  $avaTri<f)opoi,  &c 

s'2 
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ter — violent  outrages  upon  boys  and  women*.  No- 
thing of  this  kind  is  ascribed  to  Kritias^  and  his 
companions ;  and  it  is  a  considerable  proof  of  the 
restraining  force  of  Athenian  manners,  that  men 
who  inflicted  so  much  evil  in  gratification  of  other 
violent  impulses,  should  have  stopped  short  here. 
The  Decemvirs  named  by  Lysander,  like  the  De- 
cemvir Appius  Claudius  at  Rome,  would  find  them- 
selves armed  with  power  to  satiate  their  lusts  as 
well  as  their  antipathies,  and  would  not  be  more 
likely  to  set  bounds  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 
Lysander,  in  all  the  overweening  insolence  of  vic- 
tory, while  rewarding  his  most  devoted  partisans 
with  an  exaltation  comprising  every  sort  of  licence 
and  tyranny,  stained  the  dependent  cities  with 
countless  murders,  perpetrated  on  private  as  well 
as  on  public  grounds^.  No  individual  Greek  had 
ever  before  wielded  so  prodigious  a  power  of  en- 

>  laokrates,  Orat.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  8.  127-132  (c.  32). 

He  has  been  speaking,  at  some  length,  and  in  terms  of  energetic  de- 
nunciation, against  the  enormities  of  the  Dekarchies.  He  concludes  by 
saying — ^vyhs  dc  ica^  ardatis  Koi  p6fuov  avyxwrtif  xal  irokiT(u»v  fura' 

rap  dpnayh^,  rls  Av  ivveuro  dtc^cX^cu^;  nXifP  rwrovrop  (Irrtuf  ?x<o  Kaff 
AirayrtiPj  Sri  t6  fitp  iifi*  ^fi&p  dcivck  p4f^l»s  ^  rcff  ci^i  ^lni<l>larfAaTi  dtiKwrt^ 
riis  dc  axl>ayhs  koi  ras  opoyilas  rhs  iiii  rovr»p  ytpofUpos  ovdcl^  ^  Idaa" 

See  also,  of  the  same  author,  Isokrates,  Orat.  t.  (Philipp.)  s.  110; 
Orat.  viii.  (De  Pace)  s.  119-124 ;  Or.  xU.  (Panath.)  s.  58,  60,  106. 

'  We  may  infer  that  if  Xenophon  had  heard  anything  of  the  sort  re- 
specting Kritias,  he  would  hardly  have  been  averse  to  mention  it ;  when 
we  read  what  he  says  (Memorab.  i.  2, 29).  Compare  a  curious  passage 
about  Kritias  in  Dion.  Chrysostom.  Or.  xxi.  p.  270. 

*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  19.  ^Hy  dc  jcal  t&p  SKkap  cV  rolr  frSkta-i 
^fUiTiK&p  <I>6pos  wk  dpiBfujrbst  St(  firj  firf  kot  Idias  fiSpop  alrias  aurov 
KTtlpoPTos,  aKkh  noXkais  fi€P  €x$pai£f  voKkais  d^  irXfovf^taiff,  rSuf 
iKaaraxoBi  <f>iK<ap  xop<(oM^^*^  ^^  roiavra  Koi  (rvptpyovpTos :  also  Pau- 
sanias,  vii.  10,  1 ;  ix.  32,  6. 
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riching  frieDds  or  destroying  enemies,  in  this  uni- 
versal reorganisation  of  Greece^ ;  nor  was  there 
ever  any  power  more  deplorably  abused. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Lacedaemonian  empire  im-  Bad  con- 
posed  upon  each  of  the  subject  cities  a  double  op-  spanan 
pression*;  the  native  Decemvirs,  and  the  foreign  JSLhas 
Harmost;  each  abetting  the  other,  and  forming  ^pt^^ 
together  an  aggravated  pressure  upon  the  citizens,  {J^^J^^^*^ 
from  which  scarce  any  escape  was  left.    The  Thirty  «««»«« 
at  Athens  paid  the  greatest  possible  court  to  the  sparta. 
Harmost  Kallibius^,  and  put  to  death  individual 
Athenians  offensive  to  him,  in  order  to  purchase 
his  cooperation  in  their  own  violences.     The  few 
details  which  we  possess  respecting  these  harmosts 
(who  continued  throughout  the  insular  and  mari- 
time cities  for  about  ten  years,  until  the  battle  of 
Knidus,  or  as  long  as  the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta 
lasted — but   in   various   continental  dependencies 
considerably  longer,  that   is,  until  the  defeat  of 
Leuktra  in  371  b.c.)  are  all  for  the  most  part  dis- 
creditable.    We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  the 
description  given  even  by  the  philo-Laconian  Xe- 

1  Plutarch^  Agesilaus,  c.  7* 

*  See  the  speech  of  the  Theban  envoys  at  Athens,  about  eight  years 
after  the  surrender  of  Athens  (Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  13). 

...OMc  yhp  (pvytiv  i$rjy  (Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  19). 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3, 13.  t6v  fup  KoXXi/Scov  fd€pdn(vop  iratrjf  Ofpatrtuf, 
»s  ft&mra  hraufoiri,  A  nparrouVf  &c.  (Plutarch,  Lysand.  e.  15). 

The  Thirty  seem  to  have  outdone  Lysander  himself.  A  young  Athe- 
nian of  rank,  distinguished  as  a  victor  in  the  pankratium,  Autolykus, — 
having  been  insulted  by  Kallibius,  resented  it,  tripped  him  up,  and 
threw  him  down.  Lysander,  on  being  appealed  to,  justified  Autolykus, 
and  censured  Kallibius,  telling  him  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  govern 
freemen.  The  Thirty  however  afterwards  put  Autolykus  to  death,  as  a 
means  of  courting  Kallibius  (Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  15).  Pausanias 
mentions  Eteonikus  (not  Kallibius)  as  the  person  who  struck  Autolykus; 
but  he  ascribes  the  same  decision  to  Lysander  (ix.  32,  3). 
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nophoDy  of  the  harsh  and  treacherous  manner  in 
which  they  acted  towards  the  returning  Cyreian 
soldiers,  combined  with  their  corrupt  subservience 
to  Phamabazus.  We  learn  from  him  that  it  de- 
pended upon  the  fiat  of  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost 
whether  these  soldiers  should  be  proclaimed  ene- 
mies and  excluded  for  ever  from  their  native  cities ; 
and  Kleander,  the  harmost  of  Byzantium,  who  at 
first  threatened  them  with  this  treatment,  was  only 
induced  by  the  most  unlimited  submission,  com- 
bined with  very  delicate  management,  to  withdraw 
his  menace.  The  cruel  proceeding  of  Anaxibius 
and  Aristarchus,  who  went  so  far  as  to  sell  400  of 
these  soldiers  into  slavery,  has  been  recounted  a 
few  pages  above.  Nothing  can  be  more  arbitrary 
or  reckless  than  their  proceedings.  If  they  could 
behave  thus  towards  a  body  of  Greek  soldiers  fuH 
of  acquired  glory,  effective  either  as  friends  or  as 
enemies,  and  having  generals  capable  of  prosecuting 
their  collective  interests  and  making  their  com- 
plaints heard — what  protection  would  a  private 
citizen  of  any  subject  city,  Byzantium  or  Perinthua, 
be  likely  to  enjoy  against  their  oppression  ? 
Contrast  of  The  story  of  Aristodemus,  the  harmost  of  Oreus 
empire  of  lu  Euboea,  eviuccs  that  no  justice  could  be  obtained 
fhTpro^*^  against  any  of  their  enormities  from  the  Ephors  at 
JJ^^^  Sparta.  That  harmost,  among  many  other  acts  of 
which  she    brutal  violence,  seized  a  beautiful  youth,  son  of  a 

baa  pre-  ,  "^ 

viousiyhcid  frcc  citizcu  at  Oreus,  out  of  the  palaestra- — carried 
him  off — and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  over- 
come his  resistance,  put  him  to  death.  The  father 
of  the  youth  went  to  Sparta,  made  known  the 
atrocities,  and  appealed  to  the  Ephors  and  Senate 
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for  redress.  But  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  his 
complaints,  and  in  anguish  of  mind  he  slew  him- 
self. Indeed  we  know  that  these  Spartan  autho- 
rities would  grant  no  redress,  not  merely  against 
harmosts,  but  even  against  private  Spartan  citizens, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  gross  crime  out  of  their 
own  country.  A  Boeotian  near  Leuktra,  named 
Skedasus,  preferred  complaint  that  two  Spartans, 
on  their  way  from  Delphi,  after  having  been  hospi- 
tably entertained  in  his  house,  had  first  violated,  and 
afterwards  killed,  his  two  daughters ;  but  even  for 
so  flagitious  an  outrage  as  this,  no  redress  could  be 
obtained^  Doubtless,  when  a  powerful  foreign  ally, 
like  the  Persian  satrap  Pharnabazus^,  complained 
to  the  Ephors  of  the  conduct  of  a  Lacedsemonian 
harmost  or  admiral,  his  representations  would  re- 
ceive attention  :  and  we  learn  that  the  Ephors  were 
thus  induced  not  merely  to  recall  Lysander  from 
the  Hellespont,  but  to  put  to  death  another  officer, 
Thorax,  for  corrupt  appropriation  of  money.  But 
for  a  private  citizen  in  any  subject  city,  the  super- 
intending authority  of  Sparta  would  be  not  merely 
remote  but  deaf  and  immoveable,  so  as  to  afibrd 
him  no  protection  whatever,  and  to  leave  him  alto- 
gether at  the  mercy  of  the  harmost.  It  seems  too 
that  the  rigour  of  Spartan  training,  and  peculiarity 
of  habits,  rendered  individual  Lacedaemonians  on 
foreign  service  more  self-willed,  more  incapable  of 
entering  into  the  customs  or  feelings  of  others,  and 

'  Plntarch,  Amator.  Narration,  p.  773 ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  20. 
In  Diodonis  (xy.  54)  and  Pausanias  (iz.  13,  2),  the  damsels  thus  out- 
raged are  stated  to  have  slain  themselves.  Compare  another  story  in 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  56,57,  *  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  19, 
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more  liable  to  degenerate  when  set  free  from  the 
strict  watch  of  home — ^than  other  Greeks  generally  \ 

Taking  all  these  causes  of  evil  together — the  De- 
karchies^  the  Harmosts,  and  the  overwhelming  dic- 
tatorship of  Lysander — and  construing  other  parts 
of  the  Grecian  world  by  the  analogy  of  Athens 
under  the  Thirty — we  shall  be  warranted  in  affirm- 
ing that  the  first  years  of  the  Spartan  Empire,  which 
followed  upon  the  victory  of  ifigospotami,  were 
years  of  alUpervading  tyranny  and  multifarious  in- 
testine calamity,  such  as  Greece  had  never  before 
endured.  The  hardships  of  war,  severe  in  many 
ways,  were  now  at  an  end,  but  they  were  replaced 
by  a  state  of  suffering  not  the  less  difficult  to  bear 
because  it  was  called  peace.  And  what  made  the 
suffering  yet  more  intolerable  was,  that  it  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  and  a  flagrant  violation  of 
promises  proclaimed,  repeatedly  and  explicitly,  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  themselves. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  preceding — from 
times  earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war — the  Spartans  had  professed  to  in- 
terfere only  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  Greece, 
and  of  putting  down  the  usurped  ascendency  of 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  the  impression  not  merely  of  the  enemies 
of  Sparta,  but  even  of  the  Spartan  authorities  themselves.  Compare 
two  remarkable  passages  of  Thucydides,  i.  77>  and  i.  95.  ^Afuxra  yi^t 
(says  the  Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta)  ra  re  Kaff  vfias  avrovs  vdfUfM  rols 
iiWois  <^XfT€y  Koi  irpocreri  tls  €Ka(rTO£  cf  c^v  oijT€  tovtois  ;(pnrcu,  ov6t  ols 

After  the  recall  of  the  regent  Pausanias  and  of  Dorkis  from  the  Hel- 
lespont (in  477  B.C.),  the  Laceda;monians  refuse  to  send  out  any  suc- 
cessor, ^ofiov^€voi  fiT)  {Tfpi(nv  ol  €^i6vT€s  x^^po^s  yiyvtayrai,  Strtp  Ka\  iw 
T^  Uavaavlq.  cVfidoi/,  &c.  (i.  95). 

Compare  Plutarch,  Apophthcg.  Laconic,  p.  220  F. 
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Athens.  All  the  allies  of  Sparta  had  been  invited 
into  strenuous  action — all  those  of  Athens  had  been 
urged  to  revolt — under  the  soul-stirring  cry  of 
'•  Freedom  to  Greece/'  The  earliest  incitements 
addressed  by  the  Corinthians  to  Sparta  in  432  b.c, 
immediately  after  the  Korkyraean  dispute,  called 
upon  her  to  stand  forward  in  fulfilment  of  her  re« 
cognised  function  as  '*  Liberator  of  Greece/'  and 
denounced  her  as  guilty  of  connivance  with  Athens 
if  she  held*  back\  Athens  was  branded  as  the 
** despot  city;"  which  had  already  absorbed  the 
independence  of  many  Greeks,  and  menaced  that 
of  all  the  rest.  The  last  formal  requisition  borne 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  to  Athens  in  the 
winter  immediately  preceding  the  war,  ran  thus — 
**  If  you  desire  the  continuance  of  peace  with  Sparta^ 
restore  to  the  Greeks  their  autonomy^."  When 
Archidamus  king  of  Sparta  approached  at  the  head 
of  his  army  to  besiege  Platsea,  the  Plataeans  laid 
claim  to  autonomy  as  having  been  solemnly  gua- 
ranteed to  them  by  King  Pausanias  after  the  great 
victory  near  their  town.  Upon  which  Archidamus 
replied — **  Your  demand  is  just:  we  are  prepared 
to  confirm  your  autonomy — but  we  call  upon  you 
to  aid  us  in  securing  the  like  for  those  other  Greeks 
who  have  been  enslaved  by  Athens.     This  is  the 

'  Thucyd.  i.  69.  ov  yhp  6  dovXwrdfJLtifos,  aXX*  6  fhnfdfttvos  fuw  iravcai, 
ntpiop&v  dc,  SKr\B€<TT€pop  avr6  dp^,  ttntp  koI  rifp  d(iwrip  rrjs  dperrjs  its 
i\«vO€p&p  r^y  'EXXada  <f>tp€T€u, 

To  the  like  purpose  the  second  speech  of  the  Corinthian  envojrs  at 
Sparta,  c.  122-124 — fi^  fUXXtrt  UoridauiTcus  re  iroi^ia^  Tifuapiap,,,,,. 
Koi  T&p  SXXcop  firrcX^cip  rfjp  IkevBcpiap,  &c. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  139.  Compare  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  Panegyr.  c.  34.  s.  140; 
Or.  V.  (PhiUpp.)  8.  121 ;  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s.  43. 
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sole  purpose  of  our  great  present  effort  \'*    And  the 
banner  of  general  enfranchisement,  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians thus  held  up  at  the  outset  of  the  war, 
enlisted  in  their  cause  encouraging  sympathy  and 
good  wishes  throughout  Greece'. 
Numeroui        But  the  most  stHkiug  illustration  by  far,  of  the 
general  au-  scductivc  promises  held  out  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
mad^by      was  affordcd  by  the  conduct  of  Brasidas  in  Thrace, 
uSTsplin  when  he  first  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
B^)^      Athenian  allies  during  the  eighth  yeai^of  the  war 
especially.     (424  B.C.).     lu  his  memorable  discourse  addressed 
to  the  public  assembly  at  Akanthus,  he  takes  the 
greatest  pains  to  satisfy  them  that  he  came  only  for 
the  purpose  of  realizing  the  promise  of  enfranchise- 
ment proclaimed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war^.    Having  expected,  when  acting 
in  such  a  cause,  nothing  less  than  a  hearty  welcome, 
he  is  astonished  to  find  their  gates  closed  against 
him.     ^*  I  am  come  (said  he)  not  to  injure,  but  to 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  72.     IIap<ur«ccvj  dc  rc^dc  Ka\  frSKtfws  yrycyi/roi  avrw 

Read  also  the  speech  of  the  Theban  orator*  in  reply  to  the  PlatKan, 
after  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  Lacedaemonians  (iii.  63). 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  8.  ^  dc  eCvoia  irap^  noXv  inoUi  rS>p  avBp&v^v  fiaXXiw 
is  Tovs  Aoiccdoifioviovff,  ^^o)ff  T€  Koi  irpo€iir6vr»v  3ri  rffp  *EXXd^  iktv 
Btpovaiv, 

See  also  iii.  13, 14— the  speech  of  the  envoys  from  the  revolted  Mity- 
ISnS,  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Alkidas  with  his  fleet  is  announced  as 
crossing  over  the  ^gean  to  Ionia  for  the  purpose  of  '*  liberating  Greece; " 
accordingly,  the  Samian  exiles  remonstrate  with  him  for  killing  his  pri- 
soners, as  in  contradiction  with  that  object  (iii.  32)— IXcyoi'  ov  Kt^&£ 
rrfp  'EXXada  ikevOtpovv  avriip,  ci  &pdpas  du<l>0(tp€Vy  &c. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  85.  *H  fup  cfcn-cft^if  /xov  koI  tjjs  arpartas  vir6  Acucc- 
b<Ufiopi<op,  Z>  ^Aicdpdioi,  y€y€Pr)Tcu  r^p  cuticlp  enakriBfwnHra  ^p  dpx^f^POi 
Tov  TToXc/xov  npotl7rofi€P,  ^Adrjpaiois  cXcv^cpovvrcf  rrfp  'EXXada 
jro\(fifj<r€ip. 
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liberate  the  Greeks ;  after  binding  the  Lacedae- 
monian authorities  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  that 
all  whom  I  may  bring  over  shall  be  dealt  with  as 
autonomous  allies.  We  do  not  wish  to  obtain  you 
as  allies  either  by  force  or  fraud,  but  to  act  as  your 
allies  at  a  time  when  you  are  enslaved  by  the  Athe- 
nians. You  ought  not  to  suspect  my  purposes,  in 
the  face  of  these  solemn  assurances ;  least  of  all 
ought  any  man  to  hold  back  through  apprehension 
of  private  enmities,  and  through  fear  lest  I  should 
put  the  city  into  the  hands  of  a  few  chosen  par- 
tisans. I  am  not  come  to  identify  myself  with 
local  faction  :  I  am  not  the  man  to  offer  you  an  un- 
real liberty  by  breaking  down  your  established,  con- 
stitution, for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  either  the 
Many  to  the  Few,  or  the  Few  to  the  Many.  That 
would  be  more  intolerable  even  than  foreign  domi- 
nion ;  and  we  Lacedaemonians  should  incur  nothing 
but  reproach,  instead  of  reaping  thanks  and  honour 
for  pur  trouble.  We  should  draw  upon  ourselves 
those  very  censures,  upon  the  strength  of  which  we 
are  trying  to  put  down  Athens  ;  and  that  too  in  ag- 
gravated measure,  worse  than  those  who  have  never 
made  honourable  professions ;  since  to  men  in  high 
position,  specious  trick  is  more  disgraceful  than 
open  violence \ — If  (continued  Brasidas)  in  spite  of 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  85.  A,vt6s  re  ovk  «irl  icaic^,  in  fXcv^c/xtfo-ci  bi  rSav  *EX- 
\r\vi»v  frap^\rjKvBa,  BpKois  re  Aa«ccd<u/u>v/o>p  4earaXa^fi>v  rh  rtXtj  rots  fit* 
yliTTois,  ^  /t^v  o6f  ttif  lyoiyc  irpoaayayofiat  ^fifidx9^^  HartaBcu  avrop6fjuw9 

Km  ft  Tis  2d(f  Tiva  Mici>s  &pa,  fifi  iy&  ruri  irpoaOm  rrjv  ir6kt»f 

ajrp6$vfi6g  €<m,  rravrc^v  fiaXicrra  iriaTtvaraTm.  Ov  yhp  avo'Ta'' 
friatrtop  fficm,  olbi  daaiftij  rriP  €\€v$(piav  yo/uu^ca  €nuf>€p€af,  (I,  t6  ira- 
rpiov  nap(\s,  t6  nXeov  Toir  oXiyotf,  fj  t6  Tkaaaov  rots  irocrc,  dov- 
\&<raipA,  Xak€itaT€pa  yap  hv  r^r  aXXo(^vXov  apxh^  ^"^^f  "^a^ 
fiyiXv  Tois  \aK(baifioviois  ovk  &V  dvrl  Tr6vo»v  X^P^^  KaBiaraiTo,  ovri  dc 
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my  assurances,  you  still  withhold  from  me  your  co- 
operation, I  shall  think  myself  authorized  to  con« 
strain  you  by  force.  We  should  not  be  warranted 
in  forcing  freedom  on  any  unwilling  parties,  except 
with  a  view  to  some  common  good.  But  as  we  seek 
not  empire  for  ourselves — as  we  struggle  only  to 
put  down  the  empire  of  others — as  we  offer  auto- 
nomy to  each  and  all — so  we  should  do  wrong  to 
the  majority  if  we  allowed  you  to  persist  in  your 
opposition*." 
Gradual  Like  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Europe  in  1813, 

airifn.°  who,  requiring  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  the 
JTaTof"**  part  of  the  people  to  contend  against  the  Emperor 
wwdSTti^  Napoleon,  promised  free  constitutions,  yet  granted 
do«  of  the   nothing  after  the  victory  had  been  assured — the  La- 

Peloponne-  _  , 

tian  war.  ccdaemonians  thus  held  out  the  most  emphatic  and 
repeated  assurances  of  general  autonomy  in  order 
to  enlist  allies  against  Athens ;  disavowing,  even 
ostentatiously,  any  aim  at  empire  for  themselves. 
It  is  true,  that  after  the  great  catastrophe  before 
Syracuse,  when  the  ruin  of  Athens  appeared  immi- 
nent, and  when  the  alliance  with  the  Persian  satraps 
against  her  was  first  brought  to  pass,  the  Lacedae- 
monians began  to  think  more  of  empire^,  and  less 

Tiftrjf  KOI  ^^f  alrla  fxaWov  ois  re  roifs  *A6fjpalovs  cyieX^fiart 
KaTairo'K€fjiOVfi€P,  ovroi  &v  <f>aiPolfi(6a  ^;(^ioya  fj  6  fiij  vfro- 
dci^af  aperrfv  KaraKT^fitvoi, 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  87*  Ov^  6<t>*tkoiitv  ol  Acuccdai^MtvuH  /t^  koipov  tipos 
dya6ov  alriq.  roifs  fi^  pov\ofi€Povs  cXcv^cpovy.  Ovf^  aZ  dpx^S 
i^Ufit'Ooy  n-avo-oi  dc  fiaXXoy  Mpcvs  (nrMorr€9  tovs  wXtlovs  hv  ddixoi- 
^i€v,  cZ  (vfinaaip  avropofilap  twKJyfpoprts  vfxag  rovt  ipopriovfiipovs 
ntpitdoifup.    Compare  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  a.  140,  141. 

'  Feelings  of  the  Lacedsmonians  during  the  winter  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  great  Syracusan  catastrophe  (Thuc.  viii.  2) — xai  KaB€\6pT€s 
eVcti^vr  (the  Athenians)  avrot  rijs  naoTjs  'EWados  rj^rj  do-c^xiXtfr  iTy^crc* 
aOeu, 
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of  Grecian  freedom ;  which  indeed,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  Greeks  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  was 
surrendered  to  Persia.  Nevertheless  the  old  watch- 
word still  continued.  It  was  still  currently  believed, 
though  less  studiously  professed,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Athenian  empire  was  aimed  at  as  a  means 
to  the  liberation  of  Greece  \ 

The  victory  of  iEgospotami  with  its  consequences  Language 
cruelly  undeceived  every  one.  The  language  of  contrasted 
Brasidas,  sanctioned  by  the  solemn  oaths  of  the  I^ofLy. 
Lacedaemonian  Ephors,  in  424  b.c. — and  the  pro-  **"***'^' 
ceedings  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Lysander  in  405-404 
B.C.,  the  commencing  hour  of  Spartan  omnipotence 
— stand  in  such  literal  and  flagrant  contradiction, 
that  we  might  almost  imagine  the  former  to  have 
foreseen  the  possibility  of  such  a  successor,  and  to 
have  tried  to  disgrace  and  disarm  him  beforehand. 
The  Dekarchies  of  Lysander  realised  that  precise 
ascendency  of  a  few  chosen  partisans  which  Brasidas 
repudiates  as  an  abomination  worse  than  foreign  do- 
minion ;  while  the  harmosts  and  garrison,  installed 
in  the  dependent  cities  along  with  the  native  Decem- 
virs, planted  the  second  variety  of  mischief  as  well 
as  the  first,  each  aggravating  the  other.  Had  the 
noble-minded  Kallikratidas  gained  a  victory  at  Ar- 
ginusae,  and  lived  to  close  the  war,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  tried,  with  more  or  less  of  success,  to 
make  some  approach  to  the  promises  of  Brasidas. 
But  it  was  the  double  misfortune  of  Greece,  first  that 
the  closing  victory  was  gained  by  such  an  admiral 
as  Lysander,  the  most  unscrupulous  of  all  power- 
seekers,  partly  for  his  country,  and  still  more  for  him- 

*  Compare  Thucyd.  viii.  43,  3 ;  viii.  46,  3. 
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Extreme      self — next,  that  the  victory  was  so  decisive,  sudden, 

sudden neu 

and  com-  and  imposing,  as  to  leave  no  enemy  standing,  or  in  a 

the  v?ctory  position  to  insist  upon  terms.    The  fiat  of  Lysander, 

ui^feft**"'  dieting  in  the  name  of  Sparta,  became  omnipotent, 

Lygander  jjqj  merely  over  enemies,  but  over  allies  :  and  to  a 

almoit  om*  j  ^  ' 

nipotent.  certain  degree  even  over  the  Spartan  authorities 
themselves.  There  was  no  present  necessity  for 
conciliating  allies — still  less  for  acting  up  to  former 
engagements  ;  so  that  nothing  remained  to  oppose 
the  naturally  ambitious  inspirations  of  the  Spartan 
Ephors,  who  allowed  the  admiral  to  carry  out  the 
details  in  his  own  way.  But  former  assurances, 
though  Sparta  was  in  a  condition  to  disregard  them, 
were  not  forgotten  by  others  ;  and  the  recollection 
of  them  imparted  additional  bitterness  to  the  op- 
pressions of  the  Decemvirs  and  Harmosts\     In 

'  This  is  emphatically  set  forth  in  a  fragment  of  Theopompus  pre- 
served by  Theodorus  Metochita,  and  printed  at  the  end  of  the  collection 
of  the  Fragments  of  Theopompus  the  historian,  both  by  Wichers  and 
by  M.  Didot.  Both  these  editors  however  insert  it  only  as  Fragmentnm 
Sporium,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch  (Lysander,  c.  13),  who  quotes 
the  same  sentiment  from  the  comic  writer  Theopompus.  But  the 
passage  of  Theodorus  Metochita  presents  the  express  words  Q€6irofaros 
6  l<rropiK6i.  We  have  therefore  his  distinct  affirmation  against  that  of 
Plutarch ;  and  the  question  is,  which  of  the  two  we  are  to  believe.  As 
far  as  the  sense  of  the  fragment  is  concerned,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
refer  it  to  the  historian  Theopompus..  But  the  authority  of  Plutarch 
is  earlier  and  better  than  that  of  Theodorus  Metochita :  moreover,  the 
apparent  traces  of  comic  senarii  have  been  recognised  in  the  Fragment 
by  Meineke  (Fragm.  Com.  Grsec.  ii.  p.  819).  The  Fragment  is  thus 
presented  by  Theodorus  Metochita  (Fragm.  Theopomp.  344,  ed.  Didot). 

OtSnofiiros  6  iaropiKhs  djroarKomroiip  cir  tovs  AaK€baifMviovs,  cuea^cy 
avTovs  reus  <l>av\ais  Kajn}\t<rip,  at  toU  xpoijMtvois  (yx€ov€r(U  r^v  dp^^v 
olvop  fjbvv  T€  Koi  fHxprjOTov  cTO^«mK©$  €7rl  rj  Xit^ci  tov  dpyvplov, 
/t«Ov(rr€pop  (Pavkdp  ripa  koi  iicrpofriap  kclL  o^iptjp  Karcuctppwri  Koi  nap€-' 
XOPTar  Kol  rovff  AaK(b(Ufiopiovs  toIpvp  Tkryf^  t6p  avrhp  cVetMur  Tp6noPf 
€P  T^  Karh  T&p  *A$i]pai6ip  ttoXc/m),  t^p  apx^p  i^dior^  ndfiari  r^s  ott' 
*ABriPai»p  €kev6fpias  Koi  irpoypafifuvrt  Kal  Ktjpvyfiari  rovs  "EXXtjpos 
dcXcacrovraf,  vartpop  rruLp6TaTa  a^piaip  (y\€ai  koi  difd^oTara  Kpdfiara 
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perfect  consistency^  with  her  misrule  throughout 
Eastern  Greece,  too,  Sparta  identified  herself  with 
the  energetic  tyranny  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse, 
assisting  both  to  erect  and  to  uphold  it ;  a  contra- 
diction to  her  former  maxims  of  action  which  would 
have  astounded  the  historian  Herodotus. 

The  empire  of  Sparta,  thus  constituted  at  the  end  JjIiL^e*^"" 
of  405  B.C.,  maintained  itself  in  full  grandeur  for  ^^^^'^^ 
somewhat  above  ten  years,  until  the  naval  battle  of  the  jealosy 
Knidus^  in  394  b.c.    That  defeat  destroyed  her  fleet  against  Ly- 

sander. 
The  bar- 
fiumjs  iwtMvov  KCii  xpW^^^  irpayfULTtav  dXyciPcav,  iroyv  roi  KavarvpaV'   inotts  lasted 

povpTot  riff  frAfiff  d€Kapxi€US  taJ  Apfioarais  ^pvTarois,  Koi  npcerTopA"   j*^"*^" 

90VS,  6,  ^vcx^p^  fivcu  <r<l>6dpa  Ka\  oanmourrov  <f)€pnPf  ical  anoKTunrvvai.  * 

Plutarch,  ascribing  the  statement  to  the  comic  Theopompus,  affirais 
him  to  be  silly  {Ifouct  \rjp€ip)  in  saying  that  the  Lacedaemonian  empire 
b^an  by  being  sweet  and  pleasant,  and  afterwards  was  corrupted  and 
turned  into  bitterness  and  oppression;  whereas  the  &ct  was,  that  it 
was  bitterness  and  oppression  from  the  very  first. 

Now  if  we  read  the  above  citation  from  Theodorus,  we  shall  see  that 
Theopompus  did  not  really  put  forth  that  assertion  which  Plutarch  con- 
tradicts as  silly  and  untrue. 

What  Theopompus  stated  was,  that  first  the  Lacedaemonians,  during 
the  war  against  Athens,  tempted  the  Greeks  with  a  most  dehcious 
draught  and  programme  and  proclamation  of  fireedom  from  the  rule  of 
Athens — and  that  they  afterwards  poured  in  the  most  bitter  and  re- 
pulsive mixtures  of  hard  oppression  and  tyranny,  &c. 

The  sweet  draught  is  asserted  to  consist — ^not,  as  Plutarch  supposes, 
in  the  first  taste  of  the  actual  Lacedaemonian  empire  after  the  war,  but 
— ^in  the  seductive  promises  of  freedom  held  out  by  them  to  the  allies 
during  the  war,  Plutarch's  charge  of  HoiKt  Xiypetp  has  thus  no  founda- 
tion. I  have  written  diXtdaapras  instead  of  dtk€daopTas  which  stands 
in  Didot's  Fragment,  because  it  struck  me  that  this  correction  was  re- 
quired to  construe  the  passage. 

>  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  145 ;  Or.  viii.  (de  Pace)  s.  122 ;  Dio- 
dor.  xiv.  10-44;  xv.  23.  Compare  Herodot.  v.  92;  Thucyd.  i.  18; 
Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  144. 

'  Isokrates,  Panathen.  s.  61.  STroprtarcu  /xcv  yap  ?n;  dexa  fidXir 
hrtfrrarr^aap  avr&p,  ijiUis  W  fftprt  kqI  t^Kopra  oi/vrp^car  KorifrxppLtP  rqp 
ipx^v,  I  do  not  hold  myself  bound  to  make  out  the  exactness  of  the 
chronology  of  Isokrates.  But  here  we  may  remark  that  his  ''  hardly 
ten  years,"  is  a  term,  though  less  than  the  truth  by  some  months  if 
we  may  take  the  battle  of  .£gospotami  as  the  beginning,  is  very 
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and  maritime  ascendency,  yet  left  her  in  undimi- 
nished power  on  land,  which  she  still  maintained  un- 
til her  defeat  by  theThebans^  at  Leuktra  in  371  b.c. 
Throughout  all  this  time,  it  was  her  established  sy- 
stem to  keep  up  Spartan  harmosts  and  garrisons  in 
the  dependent  cities  on  the  continent  as  well  as  in 
the  islands.  Even  the  Chians,  who  had  been  her 
most  active  allies  during  the  last  eight  years  of  the 
war,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  this  hardship ; 
besides  having  all  their  fleet  taken  away  from 
them^.  But  the  native  Dekarchies,  though  at  first 
established  by  Lysander  universally  throughout  the 
maritime  dependencies,  did  not  last  as  a  system 
so  long  as  the  Harmosts,  Composed  as  they  were 
to  a  great  degree  of  the  personal  nominees  and  con- 
federates of  Lysander,  they  suffered  in  part  by  the 
reactionary  jealousy  which  in  time  made  itself  felt 
against  his  overweening  ascendency.  After  con- 
tinuing for  some  time,  they  lost  the  countenance 
of  the  Spartan  Ephors,  who  proclaimed  permission 
to  the  cities  (we  do  not  precisely  know  when)  to 
resume  their  pre-existing  governments®.  Some  of 
the  Dekarchies  thus  became  dissolved,  or  modified 

near  the  truth  if  we  take  the  Burrender  of  Athens  as  Uie  beginning, 
down  to  the  battle  of  Knidus. 
'  Pausanias,  viii.  52,  2 ;  ix.  6,  1 . 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  84;  Isokrates,  Orat.  viii.  (de  Pace)  s.  121. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  2. 

Lysander  accompanied  King  Agesilaus  (when  the  latter  was  going  to 
his  Asiatic  command  in  396  B.C.)*  Uis  purpose  was — Strtas  ras  btKopxias 
r^r  Karcurradfiaas  xnr  (Ktlvov  tp  rtus  ir6\€<ru',  cWcfrrooitvtW  dc  dia  rovs 
€<l>6povgf  ol  rhs  irarpiovs  irokirtias  irop^yyciXay,  TrdXiv  fcaroor^o'ctc  ficr* 
*Ayi;<riXaov. 

It  shows  the  careless  construction  of  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  or  per- 
haps his  reluctance  to  set  forth  the  discreditable  points  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian rule,  that  this  is  the  firnt  mention  which  he  makes  (and  that  too, 
indirectly)  of  the  Dekarchies,  nine  years  after  they  had  been  first  set  up 
by  Lysander. 
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in  various  ways,  but  several  probably  still  continued 
to  subsist,  if  they  had  force  enough  to  maintain 
themselves  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Ephors 
ever  systematically  "put  them  down,  as  Lysander 
had  systematically  set  them  up. 

The  government  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  would  The  Thirty 

11  1  .  r    1  1    A    1  *'  Athens 

never  have  been  overthrown,  if  the  oppressed  Athe-  were  put 
nians  had  been  obliged  to  rely  on  a  tutelary  inter-  thTAthe- 
ference  of  the  Spartan  Ephors  to  help  them  in  °ew^,!nor 
overthrowing  it.     My  last  volume  has  shown  that  ^^^^JJ^ 
this  nefarious  oligarchy  came  to  its  end  by  the  un-  interference 

of  Sp&rtAt 

assisted  efforts  of  Thrasybulus  and  the  Athenian 
democrats  themselves.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the 
arrogance  and  selfishness  of  Sparta  and  of  Lysander 
had  alienated  the  Thebans,  Corinthians,  Megarians, 
and  other  neighbouring  allies,  and  induced  them  to 
sympathise  with  the  Athenian  exiles  against  the 
atrocities  of  the  Thirty — but  those  neighbours  never 
rendered  any  positive  or  serious  aid.  The  inordinate 
personal  ambition  of  Lysander  had  also  offended 
King  Pausanias  and  the  Spartan  Ephors,  so  that 
they  too  became  indifferent  to  the  Thirty,  who  were 
his  creatures.  But  this  merely  deprived  the  Thirty 
of  that  foreign  support  which  Lysander,  had  he  still 
continued  in  the  ascendent,  would  have  extended 
to  them  in  full  measure.  It  was  not  the  positive 
cause  of  their  downfall.  That  crisis  was  brought 
about  altogether  by  the  energy  of  Thrasybulus  and 
his  companions,  who  manifested  such  force  and 
determination  as  could  not  have  been  put  down 
without  an.  extraordinary  display  of  Spartan  mili- 
tary power ;  a  display  not  entirely  safe  when  the 
sympathies  of  the  chief  allies  were  with  the  other 

VOL.   IX.  T 
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side — and  at  any  rate  adverae  to  the  inclinations 
of  Pausanias. 

As  it  was  with  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  so  it  pro- 
bably was  also  with  the  Dekarchies  in  the  dependent 
cities.  The  Spartan  Ephors  took  no  steps  to  put 
them  down  ;  but  where  the  resistance  of  the  citizens 
was  strenuous  enough  to  overthrow  them,  no  Spar- 
tan intervention  came  to  prop  them  up ;  and  the 
Harmost  perhaps  received  orders  not  to  consider  his 
authority  as  indissolubly  linked  with  theirs.  The 
native  forces  of  each  dependent  city  being  thus  left 
to  find  their  own  level,  the  Decemvirs,  once  in- 
stalled, would  doubtless  maintain  themselves  in  a 
great  number ;  while  in  other  cases  they  would  be 
overthrown — or  perhaps  would  contrive  to  perpe- 
tuate their  dominion  by  compromise  and  alliance 
with  other  oligarchical  sections.  This  confused  and 
unsettled  state  of  the  Dekarchies — some  still  exist- 
ing, others  half-existing,  others  again  defunct — 
prevailed  in  396  b.c,  when  Lysander  accompanied 
Agesilaus  into  Asia,  in  the  full  hope  that  he  should 
have  influence  enough  to  reorganise  them  alP.  We 
must  recollect  that  no  other  dependent  city  would 
possess  the  same  means  of  offering  energetic  resist- 

'  Compare  the  two  passages  of  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  iii.  4,  7 ; 
iii.  5,  13. 

"Arc  awrerapayfjLfimv  iv  rais  TrdXco-t  rav  froXirfMav,  ital  <Ajt€  ^fio- 
Kparias  ?rt  o6<Tr)S,  &<m€p  eV*  *ABTjvai<ov,  oCrw  IH^Kapx^s,  &€nr€p  inl 
Avaavdpov, 

But  that  some  of  these  Dekarchies  still  contiiiued,  we  know  from  the 
subsequent  passage.  The  Theban  envoys  say  to  the  public  assembly 
at  Athens,  respecting  the  Spartans,— 

*AXXa  fi^v  Koi  obs  vfiS>v  dirfOTTjcav  (^avepoi  elaiv  e^rjfrarrjKdTts'  vir6 
T€  yhp  T&v  dpfjMOT&v  Tvpavvovvrai,  kcu  Vfr6  dcxa  dudpS>v,  ots  Avcca^ 
fipos  KoreairitTfv  cV  iKdarjf  Trc^et — where  the  Decemvirs  are  noted  as  still 
subsisting,  in  395  B.C.     See  also  Xen.  Agesilaus,  i.  37' 
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aDce  to  its  local  Decemvirs,  as  Athens  offered  to 
the  Thirty ;  and  that  the  insular  Grecian  cities  were 
not  only  feeble  individually,  but  naturally  helpless 
against  the  lords  of  the  sea\ 

Such  then  was  the  result  throughout  Greece  when  The  empire 
that  long  war,  which  had  been  undertaken  in  the  much^^rse 
name  of  universal  autonomy,  was  teitninated  by  opprlJi^we 
the  battle  of  ^gospotami.  In  place  of  imperial  Jj  ^thcnl. 
Athens  was  substituted,  not  the  promised  auto- 
nomy, but  yet  more  imperial  Sparta.  An  awful 
picture  is  given  by  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon, 
in  399  B.C.,  of  the  ascendency  exercised  throughout 
all  the  Grecian  cities,  not  merely  by  the  Ephors  and 
the  public  officers,  but  even  by  the  private  citizens, 
of  Sparta.  **  The  Lacedaemonians  (says  he  in  ad- 
dressing the  Cyreian  army)  are  now  the  presidents 
of  Greece ;  and  even  any  single  private  Lacedaemo* 
nian  can  accomplish  what  he  pleases^."  '^  All  the 
cities  (he  says  in  another  place)  then  obeyed  what- 
ever order  they  might  receive  from  a  Lacedaemonian 
citizen®."  Not  merely  was  the  general  ascendency 
thus  omnipresent  and  irresistible,  but  it  was  en- 
forced with  a  stringency  of  detail,  and  darkened  by 
a  thousand  accompaniments  of  tyranny  and  indivi- 
dual abuse,  such  as  had  never  been  known  under 
the  much-decried  empire  of  Athens. 

We  have  more  than  one  picture  of  the  Athenian 
empire,  in  speeches  made  by  hostile  orators  who 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  16. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  12.  E^o-i  {uv  yhp  rjhri  tyyvs  at  'EWrjpidt^  ir6k€i9' 
(this  was  spoken  at  Kalp4  in  Bithynia)  rrji  dc  'EXXodop  AaK€daifi6vioi 
nfHHOTTiKaa'iv'  iKavol  de  elai  Kal  €is  tKatrros  Aatetdaifiovlatv  iu 
rali  ir6\f(riv  J,ri  /SovXovrai  ^lairpaTTta-Bai, 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  6.  na<rai  yap  rtJrf  ai  7r<JXctf  cVfi^ovro,  3,ri 
XaKthaiftdviot  dvffp  cVcrarroi. 

t2 
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had  every  motive  to  work  up  the  strongest  antipa- 
thies in  the  bosoms  of  their  audience  against  it. 
We  have  the  addresses  of  the  Corinthian  envoys  at 
Sparta  when  stimulating  the  Spartan  allies  to  the 
Peloponnesian  war* — that  of  the  envoys  from  Mi- 
tyl6n6  delivered  at  Olympia  to  the  Spartan  confe- 
derates, when  the  city  had  revolted  from  Athens 
and  stood  in  pressing  need  of  support — the  dis- 
course of  Brasidas  in  the  public  assembly  at  Akan- 
thus — and  more  than  one  speech  also  from  Hermo- 
krates,  impressing  upon  his  Sicilian  countrymen 
hatred  as  well  as  fear  of  Athens*.  Whoever  reads 
these  discourses,  will  see  that  they  dwell  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  great  political  wrong  inherent  in  the 
very  fact  of  her  empire,  robbing  so  many  Grecian 
communities  of  their  legitimate  autonomy,  over  and 
above  the  tribute  imposed.  That  Athens  had  thus 
already  enslaved  many  cities,  and  was  only  watch- 
ing  for  opportunities  to  enslave  many  more,  is  the 
theme  upon  which  they  expatiate.  But  of  practical 
grievances — of  cruelty,  oppression,  spoliation,  mul- 
tiplied exiles,  &c.,  of  high-handed  wrong  committed 
by  individual  Athenians — not  one  word  is  spoken. 
Had  there  been  the  smallest  pretext  for  introducing 
such  in6ammatory  topics,  how  much  more  impres- 
sive would  have  been  the  appeal  of  Brasidas  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  Akanthians  1  How  vehement 
would  have  been  the  denunciations  of  the  Mityle- 
naean  envoys,  in  place  of  the  tame  and  almost  apo- 
logetic language  which  we  now  read  in  Thucydides ! 
Athens  extinguished  the  autonomy  of  her  subject- 
allies,  and  punished  revolters  with  severity,  some- 
times even  with  cruelty.     But  as  to  other  points  of 

'  Thucyd.  i.  68-120.  =  Thucyd.  iil  9 ;  iv.  69-86 ;  vi.  76.    . 
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wrong,  the  silence  of  accusers,  such  as  those  just 
noticed,  counts  as  a  powerful  exculpation. 
The  case  is  altered  when  we  come  to  the  period  imperial 

,  Sparta  did 

succeeding  the  battle  of  iEgospotami.    Here  indeed  this  and 
also,  we  find  the  Spartan  empire  complained  of  (as  ^hlr  H^Jr- 
the  Athenian  empire  had  been  before),  in  contrast  Uwem^w 
with  that  state  of  autonomy  to  which  each  city  laid  "^"l^ined 
claim,  and  which  Sparta  had  not  merely  promised  of  than  the 

1  /.       I  •  «  ^      r  fact  of  her 

to  ensure,  but  set  forth  as  her  only  ground  of  war.  empire. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  prominent  grievance — other 
topics  stand  more  emphatically  forward.  The  De- 
cemvirs and  the  Harmosts  (some  of  the  latter  being 
Helots),  the  standing  instruments  of  Spartan  em- 
pire, are  felt  as  more  sorely  painful  than  the  empire 
itself ;  as  the  language  held  by  Brasidas  at  Akan- 
thus  admits  them  to  be  beforehand.  At  the  time 
when  Athens  was  a  subject  city  under  Sparta,  go- 
verned by  the  Lysandrian  Thirty  and  by  the  Lace- 
daemonian harmost  in  the  acropolis — the  sense  of 
indignity  arising  from  the  fact  of  subjection  was 
absorbed  in  the  still  more  terrible  suffering  arising 
from  the  enormities  of  those  individual  rulers  whom 
the  imperial  state  had  set  up.  Now  Athens  set  up 
no  local  rulers — no  native  Ten  or  native  Thirty — 
no  resident  Athenian  harmosts  or  garrisons.  This 
was  of  itself  an  unspeakable  exemption,  when  com- 
pared with  the  condition  of  cities  subject,  not  only 
to  the  Spartan  empire,  but  also  under  that  empire 
to  native  Decemvirs  like  Kritias,  and  Spartan  har- 
mosts like  Aristarchus  or  Aristoddmus.  A  city 
subject  to  Athens  had  to  bear  definite  burdens 
enforced  by  its  own  government,  which  was  liable 
in  case  of  default  or  delinquency  to  be  tried  before 
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the  popular  Athenian  Dikastery.     But  this  same 
Dikastery  (as  I  have  shown  in  a  former  volume, 
and  as  is  distinctly  stated  by  Thucydides*)   was 
the  harbour  of  refuge  to  each   subject  city ;  not 
less  against  individual  Athenian  wrong-doers  than 
against  misconduct  from  other  cities.     Those  who 
complained  of  the  hardship  suffered  by  a  subject 
city,  from  the  obligation  of  bringing  causes  to  be 
tried  in  the  Dikastery  of  Athens — even  if  we  take 
the  case  as  they  state  it»  and  overlook  the  unfair- 
ness of  omitting  those  numerous  instances  wherein 
the  city  was  thus  enabled  to  avert  or  redress  wrong 
done  to  its  own  citizens — would  have  complained 
both  more  loudly  and  with  greater  justice  of  an 
ever-present  Athenian  harmost ;  especially  if  there 
were  coexistent  a  native  government  of  Ten  oli- 
garchs, exchanging  with  him  guilty  connivances, 
like  the  partnership  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  with 
the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  Kallibius*. 
ThUisthe        In  uo  ouc  poiht  cau  it  be  shown  that  the  substi- 
rc^etted,     tutiou  of  Spartan  empire  in  place  of  Athenian  was 
Tad no'wan  »  gain,  either  for  the  subject  cities  or  for  Greece 
o'^^rtuiuy  generally  ;  while  in  many  points,  it  was  a  great  and 
'or  *"8*"j\  serious  aggravation  of  suffering.    And  this  abuse  of 
andstobie    powcr  is  the  morc  deeply  to  be  regretted,  as  Sparta 
througbont    cnjoycd  after  the  battle  of  iSgospotami  a  precious 
^'***^'       opportunity — such  as  Athens  had  never  had,  and 
such  as  never  again  recurred — of  reorganizing  the 
Grecian  world  on  wise  principles,  and  with  a  view 

'  See  the  remarkable  speech  of  Phrynichus  in  Thucyd.  viii.  48,  5, 
which  I  have  before  referred  to. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  14.  Compare  the  analogous  case  of  Thebes, 
after  the  Lacedemonians  had  got  possession  of  the  Radmeia  (v.  2, 
34-36). 
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to  Pan-hellenic  stability  and  harmony.  It  is  not 
her  greatest  sin  to  have  refused  to  grant  universal 
autonomy.  She  had  indeed  promised  it ;  but  we 
might  pardon  a  departure  from  specific  perform- 
ance, had  she  exchanged  the  boon  for  one  far 
greater,  which  it  was  within  her  reasonable  power, 
at  the  end  of  405  B.C.,  to  confer.  That  universal 
town  autonomy,  towards  which  the  Grecian  in- 
stinct tended,  though  immeasurably  better  than 
universal  subjection,  was  yet  accompanied  by  much 
internal  discord,  and  by  the  still  more  formidable 
evil  of  helplessness  against  any  efiicient  foreign 
enemy.  To  ensure  to  the  Hellenic  world  external 
safety  as  well  as  internal  concord,  it  was  not  a 
new  empire  which  was  wanted,  but  a  new  poli- 
tical combination  on  equitable  and  comprehensive 
principles  ;  divesting  each  town  of  a  portion  of  its 
autonomy,  and  creating  a  common  authority,  re- 
sponsible to  all,  for  certain  definite  controlling  pur- 
poses. If  ever  a  tolerable  federative  system  would 
have  been  practicable  in  Greece,  it  was  after  the 
battle  of  -^gospotami.  The  Athenian  empire — 
which,  with  all  its  defects,  I  believe  to  have  been 
much  better  for  the  subject-cities  than  universal 
autonomy  would  have  been — had  already  removed 
many  difficulties,  and  shown  that  combined  and 
svstematic  action  of  the  maritime  Grecian  world 
was  no  impossibility.  Sparta  might  now  have  sub- 
stituted herself  for  Athens,  not  as  heir  to  the  im- 
perial power,  but  as  president  and  executive  agent 
of  a  new  Confederacy  of  Delos — reviving  the  equal, 
comprehensive,  and  liberal  principles  on  which  that 
confederacy  had  first  been  organized. 
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It  is  true  that  sixty  years  before,  the  constituent 
meoibers  of  the  original  synod  at  Deios  had  shown 
themselves  insensible  to  its  value.  As  soon  as  the 
pressing  alarm  from  Persia  had  passed  over,  some 
had  discontinued  sending  deputies,  others  had  dis- 
obeyed requisitions,  others  again  had  bought  off 
their  obligations,  and  forfeited  their  rights  as  auto- 
nomous and  voting  members,  by  pecuniary  bar- 
gain with  Athens  ;  who,  being  obliged  by  the  duties 
of  her  presidency  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  Synod 
against  all  reluctant  members,  made  successively 
many  enemies,  and  was  gradually  converted,  almost 
without  her  own  seeking,  from  President  into  Em- 
peror, as  the  only  means  of  obviating  the  total 
dissolution  of  the  Confederacy. 

But  though  such  untoward  circumstances  had 
happened  before,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  would 
now  have  happened  again,  assuming  the  same  ex- 
periment to  have  been  retried  by  Sparta,  with 
manifest  sincerity  of  purpose  and  tolerable  wisdom. 
The  Grecian  world,  especially  the  maritime  portion 
of  it,  had  passed  through  trials  not  less  painful 
than  instructive,  during  this  important  interval. 
Nor  does  it  seem  rash  to  suppose,  that  the  bulk 
of  its  members  might  now  have  been  disposed  to 
perform  steady  confederate  duties,  at  the  call  and 
under  the  presidency  of  Sparta,  had  she  really 
attempted  to  reorganize  a  liberal  confederacy, 
treating  every  city  as  autonomous  and  equal, 
except  in  so  far  as  each  was  bound  to  obey  the 
resolutions  of  the  general  synod.  However  im- 
practicable such  a  scheme  may  appear,  we  must 
recollect  that  even  Utopian  schemes    have  their 
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transient  moments,  if  not  of  certain  success,  at 
least  of  commencement  not  merely  possible  but 
promising.  And  my  belief  is,  that  bad  Kalli- 
kratidas,  with  his  ardent  Pan-hellenic  sentiment 
and  force  of  moral  resolution,  been  the  final  victor 
over  imperial  Athens,  he  would  not  have  let 
the  moment  of  pride  and  omnipotence  pass  over 
without  essaying  some  noble  project  Uke  that 
sketched  above. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Athens  had  never 
had  the  power  of  organizing  any  such  generous 
Pan-hellenic  combination.  She  had  become  de- 
popularized  in  the  legitimate  execution  of  her  trust, 
as  president  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  against 
refractory  members  ^  She  had  been  obliged  to 
choose  between  breaking  up  the  Confederacy,  and 
keeping  it  together  under  the  strong  compression 
of  an  imperial  chief.  But  Sparta  had  not  yet  become 
depopularized.  She  now  stood  without  competitor 
as  leader  of  the  Grecian  world,  and  might  at  that 
moment  have  reasonably  hoped  to  carry  the  mem- 
bers of  it  along  with  her  to  any  liberal  and  Pan-hel- 
lenic organization,  had  she  attempted  it  with  proper 
earnestness.  Unfortunately  she  took  the  opposite 
course,  under  the  influence  of  Lysander ;  founding  a 
new  empire  far  more  oppressive  and  odious  than 
that  of  Athens,  with  few  of  the  advantages,  and 
none  of  the  excuses,  attached  to  the  latter.  As  she 
soon  became  even  more  unpopular  than  Athens,  her 
moment  of  high  tide,  for  beneficent  Pan-hellenic 
combination,  passed  away  also — never  to  return. 

'  Such  is  the  justification  offered  by  the  Athenian  envoy  a(  Sparta, 
immediately  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  i.  76,  76).  And  it 
it  borne  out  in  the  main  by  the  narrative  of  Thucydidet  himself  (i.  99). 
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injupporu        Having  thus  brought  all  the  maritime  Greeks 
ganceof      uuder  her  empire,  with  a  tribute  of  more  than  1000 
bitter  com.   taleuts  imposed  upon  them — and  continuing  to  be 
^nrthim,  chief  of  her  landed  alliance  in  Central  Greece,  which 
S^Mt"e   ^^^  included  Athens  as  a  simple  unit — Sparta  was 
Dekarchiet.  the  all-pcrvadiug  imperial  power  in  Greece*.     Her 
new  empire  was  organized  by  the  victorious  Lysan- 
der;  but  with  so  much  arrogance,  and  so  much 
personal  ambition  to  govern  all  Greece  by  means  of 
nominees  of  his  own.  Decemvirs  and  Harmosts — 
that  he  raised  numerous  rivals  and  enemies,  as  well 
at  Sparta  itself  as  elsewhere.     The  jealousy  enter- 
tained by  King  Pausanias,  the  offended  feelings  of 
Thebes  and  Corinth,  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
new  phsenomena  brought  about   (in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Lysander)  the  admission  of  Athens  as 
a  revived  democracy  into  the  Lacedaemonian  con- 
federacy— has  been  already  related. 

In  the  early  months  of  403  B.C.,  Lysander  was 
partly  at  home,  partly  in  Attica,  exerting  himself 
to  sustain  the  falling  oligarchy  of  Athens  against 
the  increasing  force  of  Thrasybulus  and  the  Athe- 
nian exiles  in  Peiraeus.  In  this  purpose  he  was  di- 
rectly thwarted  by  the  opposing  views  of  King  Pau- 
sanias, and  three  out  of  the  five  Ephors*.  But  though 
the  Ephors  thus  checked  Lysander  in  regard  to 
Athens,  they  softened  the  humiliation  by  sending 
him  abroad  to  a  fresh  command  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
and  the  Hellespont ;  a  step  which  had  the  farther 
advantage  of  putting  asunder  two  such  marked 
rivals  as  he  and  Pausanias  had  now  become.  That 
which  Lysander  had  tried  in  vain  to  do  at  Athens, 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1>  3.  Ttaxn)^  rijr  'EXXddor  itpofrraxaKt  &c. 
«  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  28-30. 
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he  was  doubtless  better  able  to  do  in  Asia,  where  he 
had  neither  Pausanias  nor  the  Ephors  along  with 
him.  He  could  lend  eflfective  aid  to  the  Dekarchies 
and  Harmosts  in  the  Asiatic  cities,  against  any  in- 
ternal opposition  with  which  they  might  be  threat- 
ened. Bitter  were  the  complaints  which  reached 
Sparta,  both  against  him  and  against  his  ruling  parti- 
sans. At  length  the  Ephors  were  prevailed  upon  to 
disavow  the  Dekarchies,  and  to  proclaim  that  they 
would  not  hinder  the  cities  from  resuming  their 
former  governments  at  pleasure \ 

But  all  the  crying  oppressions  set  forth  in  the  Lysander 
complaints  of  the  maritime  cities  would  have  been  Pbamabtf- 
insuflScient  to  procure  the  recall  of  Lysander  from  plSnTres 
his  command  in  the  Hellespont,  had  not  Pharna.  ^hu'SLsi 
bazus  joined  his  remonstrances  to  the  rest.     These  ""^  ^«"™- 

•^  porary  ex- 

last  representations  so  strengthened  the  enemies  of  patnation. 
Lysander  at  Sparta,  that  a  peremptory  order  was 
sent  to  recall  him.  Constrained  to  obey,  he  came 
back  to  Sparta,  but  the  comparative  disgrace,  and 
the  loss  of  that  boundless  power  which  he  had  en- 
joyed on  his  command,  was  so  insupportable  to  him, 
that  he  obtained  permission  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya,  under  the 
plea  that  he  bad  a  vow  to  discharge^.     He  appears 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  2. 

«  Plutarch,  Lywind.  c.  19,  20,  21. 

The  facts,  which  Platarch  states  respecting  Lysander,  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  the  chronology  which  he  adopts.  He  represents  the 
recall  of  Lysander  at  the  instance  of  Phamabazns,  with  all  the  facts 
which  preceded  it,  as  having  occurred  prior  to  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Athenian  democracy,  which  event  we  know  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
summer  of  403  b.c. 

Lysander  captured  Samos  in  the  latter  half  of  404  B.C.,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Athens.  After  the  capture  of  Samos,  he  came  home  in  triumph. 
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also  to  have  visited  the  temples  of  Delphi  and 
Dodona^  with  secret  ambitious  projects  which  will 
be  mentioaed  presently.  This  politic  withdrawal 
softened  the  jealousy  against  him,  so  that  we  shall 
find  him,  after  a  year  or  two>  re-established  in  great 
influence  and  ascendency.  He  was  sent  as  Spartan 
envoy,  at  what  precise  moment  we  do  not  know, 
to  Syracuse,  where  he  lent  countenance  and  aid  to 
the  recently  established  despotism  of  Dionysius^. 

The  position  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  along  the 
coast  of  Ionia,  iEolis,  and  the  Hellespont,  became 
very  peculiar  after  the  triumph  of  Sparta  at  ^gos- 
potami.  I  have  already  recounted  how,  imme- 
diately after  the  great  Athenian  catastrophe  before 
Syracuse,  the  Persian  king  had  renewed  his  grasp 
upon  those  cities,  from  which  the  vigorous  hand  of 
Athens  had  kept  him  excluded  for  more  than  fifty 

in  the  aatumn  of  404  B.C.  (Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  9).  He  was  at  home>  or 
serring  in  Attica,  in  the  beginning  of  403  B.C.  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  30). 

Now  when  Lysander  came  home  at  the  end  of  404  e.g.,  it  was  his 
triumphant  return ;  it  was  not  a  recall  provoked  by  complaints  of  Phar- 
nabazus.  Yet  there  can  have  been  no  other  return  before  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy  at  Athens. 

The  recall  of  Lysander  must  have  been  the  termination,  not  of  this 
command^  but  of  a  subsequent  command.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  make  room  for  the  facts  stated  respecting  Lysander  as 
well  as  about  the  Dekarcbies,  that  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  been 
^ain  sent  out  (after  his  quarrel  with  Pausanias  in  Attica)  in  403  B.C.,  to 
command  in  Asia.  This  is  nowhere  positively  stated,  but  I  find  nothing 
to  contradict  it,  and  I  see  no  other  way  of  making  room  for  the  facts 
stated  about  Lysander. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Diodorus  has  a  decided  error  in  chronology  as 
to  the  date  of  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  He  places  it 
in  401  B.C.  (Diod.  idv.  33),  two  years  later  than  its  real  date,  which  is 
403  B.C. ;  thus  lengthening  by  two  years  the  interval  between  the  sur- 
render of  Athens  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  democracy.  Plutarch 
also  seems  to  have  conceived  that  interval  as  much  longer  than  it  really 


was. 


1 


Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  25. 


^  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  2. 
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years:  how  Sparta,  bidding  for  his  aid,  had  con- 
sented by  three  formal  conventions  to  surrender 
them  to  him,  while  her  commissioner  Lichas  even 
reproved  the  Milesians  for  their  aversion  to  this 
bargain:  how  Athens  also,  in  the  days  of  her 
weakness,  competing  for  the  same  advantage,  had 
expressed  her  willingness  to  pay  the  same  price 
for  it^  After  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  this 
convention  was  carried  into  effect ;  though  seem- 
ingly not  without  disputes  between  the  satrap 
Pharnabazus  on  one  side,  and  Lysander  and  Der- 
kyllidas  on  the  other*.  The  latter  was  Lacedae- 
monian harmost  at  Abydos,  which  town,  so  im- 
portant as  a  station  on  the  Hellespont,  the  Lace- 
daemonians seem  still  to  have  retained.  But  Phar- 
nabazus and  his  subordinates  acquired  more  com- 
plete command  of  the  Hellespontine  ^olis  and  of 
the  Troad  than  ever  they  had  enjoyed  before,  both 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior^. 

Another  element  however  soon  became  operative.  Their  con- 
The  condition  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of  fccted  by 
Ionia,  though  according  to  Persian  regulations  they  andl^w-" 
belonged  to  the  satrapy  of  Tissaphernes,  was  now  Schemes  of 
materially   determined, — first,    by   the   competing  ^y'"*»  ^ 
claims  of  Cyrus,  who  wished  to  take  them  away  tecdonthey 
from  him,  and  tried  to  get  such  transfer  ordered  at  Tissapher. 
court — next,  by  the  aspirations  of  that  young  prince 
to  the  Persian  throne.     As  Cyrus  rested  his  hope 
of  success  on  Grecian  co-operation,  it  was  highly 
important  to  him  to  render  himself  popular  among 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  6,  18-37,  56-68,  84. 

'  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  19,  20;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  I,  9. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  13. 
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the   Greeks,   especially  on   his  own   side   of  the 
iEgean.     Partly  his  own  manifestations  of  just  and 
conciliatory  temper,  partly  the  bad  name  and  known 
perfidy  of  Tissaphernes,  induced  the  Grecian  cities 
with  one  accord  to  revolt  from   the  latter.     All 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  except 
Miletus,   where  Tissaphernes  interposed  in   time, 
slew  the  leaders  of  the  intended  revolt,  and  banished 
many  of  their  partisans.    Cyrus,  receiving  the  exiles 
with  distinguisiied  favour,  levied  an  array  to  be- 
siege Miletus  and  procure  their  restoration ;  while 
he  at  the  same  time  threw  strong  Grecian  garrisons 
into  the  other  cities  to  protect  them  against  at- 
tack ^ 
After  the         This  local  quarrel  was  however  soon  merged  in 
cy*rui/riB-  the   more   comprehensive   dispute   respecting   the 
refumTH    Persian  succession.     Both  parties  were  found  on 
victor  and    j^jg  g^jj  ^f  Ruuaxa ;  Cyrus  with  the  Greek  soldiers 

satrap  to  '        ^ 

the  coa«t  of  and  Milcsiau  exiles  on  one  side — ^Tissaphernes  on 

Asia  Minor.      ,  ,  tt  i  i  •    i  i 

the  other.  How  that  attempt,  upon  which  so  much 
hinged  in  the  future  history  both  of  Asia  Minor 
and  of  Greece,  terminated — I  have  alreadv  re- 
counted.  Probably  the  impression  brought  back 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  which  left  Cyrus  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  after  he  had  surmounted  the 
most  difficult  country  without  any  resistance,  was 
highly  favourable  to  his  success.  So  much  the 
more  painful  would  be  the  disappointment  among 
the  Ionian  Greeks  when  the  news  of  his  death  was 
afterwards  brought ;  so  much  the  greater  their 
alarm,  when  Tissaphernes,  having  relinquished  the 
pursuit  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  the  moment 

*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,8. 
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when  they  entered  the  mountains  of  Karduchia, 
came  down  as  victor  to  the  seaboard  ;  more  power- 
ful than  ever — rewarded*  by  the  Great  King,  for 
the  services  which  he  had  rendered  against  Cyrus, 
with  all  the  territory  which  had  been  governed  by 
the  latter,  as  well  as  with  the  title  of  commander-in- 
chief  over  all  the  neighbouring  satraps — and  pre- 
pared not  only  to  reconquer,  but  to  punish,  the 
revolted  maritime  cities.  He  began  by  attacking 
Kym6* ;  ravaging  the  territory,  with  great  loss  to 
the  citizens,  and  exacting  from  them  a  still  larger 
contribution,  when  the  approach  of  winter  rendered 
it  inconvenient  to  besiege  their  city. 

In  such  state  of  apprehension,  these  cities  sent  b.c.  4oo- 
to  Sparta,  as  the  great  imperial  power  of  Greece,  ^j^^  ^^ 
to  entreat  her  protection  against  the  aggravated  Q^g^^g"^'*^ 
slavery  impending  over  them^     The  Lacedsemo-  who  send  to 
nians  had  nothing  farther  to  expect  from  the  king  fi-om 
of  Persia,  with  whom  they  had  already  broken  the  ThYs^ir- 
peace  by  lending  aid  to  Cyrus.     Moreover  the  fame  ?hfmbron 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  who  were  now  coming  ^^  "^ 
home  along  the  Euxine  towards  Byzantium,  had  A«a.    His 

....  ill-success 

become  diffused  throughout  Greece,  inspiring  signal  and  recall 
contempt  for  Persian  military  efficiency,  and  hopes  liip^rseded 
of  enrichment  by  war  against  the  Asiatic  satraps.  uaJ!*'^^'" 
Accordingly,  the  Spartan  Ephors  were  induced  to 
comply  with  the  petition  of  their  Asiatic  country- 
men, and  to  send  over  to  Asia  Thimbron  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force :    2000  Neodamodes 
(or  Helots  who  had  been  enfranchised),  and  4000 
Peloponnesian  heavy-armed,  accompanied  by  300 

^  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  3,  19;  ii.  4,  8;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1>  3;  iii.  3,  13. 
•  Diodor.  xiv.  36.  •  Diodor.  iU  sup. 
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Athenian  horsemen,  out  of  the  number  of  those 
who  had  been  adherents  of  the  Thirty,  four  years 
before;  an  aid  granted  by  Athens  at  the  special 
request  of  Thimbron.  Arriving  in  Asia  during 
the  winter  of  400-399  b.c,  Thimbron  was  rein- 
forced  in  the  spring  of  399  b.c.  by  the  Cyreian 
'army,  who  were  brought  across  from  Thrace  as 
described  in  my  last  chapter,  and  taken  into 
Lacedaemonian  pay.  With  this  large  force  he 
became  more  than  a  match  for  the  satraps,  even  on 
the  plains  where  they  could  employ  their  numerous 
cavalry.  The  petty  Grecian  princes  of  Pergamus 
and  Teuthrania,  holding  that  territory  by  ancient 
grants  from  Xerxes  to  their  ancestors,  joined  their 
troops  to  his,  contributing  much  to  enrich  Xeno- 
phon  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from  the  Cy- 
reians.  Yet  Thimbron  achieved  nothing  worthy  of 
so  large  an  army.  He  not  only  miscarried  in  the 
siege  of  Larissa,  but  was  even  unable  to  maintain 
order  among  his  own  soldiers,  who  pillaged  indis- 
criminately both  friends  and  foes\  Such  loud  com- 
plaints were  transmitted  to  Sparta  of  his  irregulari- 
ties and  inefficiency,  that  the  Ephors  first  sent  him 
order  to  march  into  Karia  where  Tissaphernes  re- 
sided,— and  next,  before  that  order  was  executed, 
dispatched  Derkyllidas  to  supersede  him;  seemingly 
in  the  winter  399-398  b.c  Thimbron  on  return- 
ing to  Sparta  was  fined  and  banished^. 
Conduct  of  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Cyreian  soldiers, 
loose  as  to  though  cxccUent  in  the  field,  yet  having  been  dis- 
**'  *^'       appointed  of  reward  for  the  prodigious  toils  which 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  5-8 ;  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8,  8-16. 
«  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,8;  Diodor.  xiv.  38. 
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they  had  gone  through  in  their  long  march,  and 
having  been  kept  on  short  allowance  in  Thrace,  as 
well  as  cheated  by  Seuthes — were  greedy,  unscru- 
pulous, and  hard  to  be  restrained,  in  the  matter  of 
pillage ;  especially  as  Xenophon,  their  most  influ- 
ential general,  had  now  left  them.  Their  conduct 
greatly  improved  under  Derkyllidas.  And  though 
such  improvement  was  doubtless  owing  partly  to 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  over  Thimbron,  yet  it 
seems  also  partly  ascribable  to  the  fact  that  Xeno- 
phon, after  a  few  months  of  residence  at  Athens, 
accompanied  him  to  Asia,  and  resumed  the  com- 
mand of  his  old  comrades  ^ 

Derkyllidas  was  a  man  of  so  much  resource  and  i>erkyiHda« 

1  t»  r>i  makes  a 

cunnmg,  as  to  have  acquired  the  surname  of  Sisy-  truce  with 
phus*.     He  had  served  throughout  all  the  conclu-  n^lnV' 
ding  years  of  the  war,  and  had  been  Harmost  at  m™. 
Abydus  during  the  naval  command  of  Lysander,  who  x^Vand* 
condemned  him,  on  the  complaint  of  Pharnabazus,  ^**"»- 
to  the  disgrace  of  public  exposure  with  his  shield  on 
his  arm^ :  this  was  (I  presume)  a  disgrace,  because 
an  officer  of  rank  always  had  his  shield  carried  for 
him  by  an  attendant,  except  in  the  actual  encounter 
of  battle.     Having  never  forgiven  Pharnabazus  for 
thus  dishonouring  him,  Derkyllidas  now  took  ad- 

>  There  is  no  positive  testimony  to  this ;  yet  such  is  my  belief,  as  I 
have  stated  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  It  is  certain  that  Xenophon 
was  serving  und^  Agesilaus  in  Asia  three  years  after  this  time ;  the 
only  matter  left  for  coigecture  is,  at  what  precise  moment  he  went  out 
the  second  time.  The  marked  improvement  in  the  Cyreian  soldiers,  is 
one  reason  for  the  statement  in  the  text;  another  reason  is,  the  g;reat 
detail  with  which  the  military  operations  of  Derkyllidas  are  described, 
rendering  it  probable  that  the  narrative  is  from  an  eye-witness. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,8;  Ephorus  ap.  Athens,  xi.  p.  500. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  I,  9.  iardBri  t^v  acnrtda  f;^«»v. 
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vantage  of  a  misunderstanding  between  that  satrap 
and  Tissaphernes,  to  make  a  truce  with  the  latter, 
and  conduct  his  army,  8000  strong,  into  the  tern- 
tory  of  the  former^  The  mountainous  region  of 
Ida  generally  known  as  the  Troad — inhabited  by 
a  population  of  MoMc  Greeks  (who  had  gradually 
Hellenized  the  indigenous  inhabitants),  and  there- 
fore known  as  the  MoUs  of  Pharnabazus — was  laid 
open  to  him  by  a  recent  event,  important  in  itself 
as  well  as  instructive  to  read. 
Distribu-  The  entire  Persian  empire  was  parcelled  into  so 
Perakn^m-  many  satrapies ;  each  satrap  being  bound  to  send 
donofidlj^,  ^  fi^^^  amount  of  annual  tribute,  and  to  hold  a 
satrap,  sub-  certain  amount  of  military  force  ready,  for  the 
court  at  Susa.  Provided  be  was  punctual  in  ful- 
filling these  obligations,  little  inquiry  was  made  as 
to  his  other  proceedings,  unless  in  the  rare  case  of 
his  maltreating  some  individual  Persian  of  high 
rank.  In  like  manner,  it  appears,  each  satrapy  was 
divided  into  sub-satrapies  or  districts ;  each  of  these 
held  by  a  deputy,  who  paid  to  the  satrap  a  fixed 
tribute  and  maintained  for  him  a  certain  military 
force — having  liberty  to  govern  in  other  respects 
as  he  pleased.  Besides  the  tribute,  however,  pre- 
sents of  undefined  amount  were  of  constant  occur- 
rence, both  from  the  satrap  to  the  king,  and  from 
the  deputy  to  the  satrap.  Nevertheless,  enough 
was  extorted  from  the  people  (we  need  hardly  add), 
to  leave  an  ample  profit  both  to  the  one  and  to  the 
other*. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  10;  iii.  2,  28. 

'  See  the  description  of  the  satrapy  of  Cyrus  (Xeuoph.  Anab.  i.  9, 
19,  21 »  22).  In  the  main,  this  division  and  subdivision  of  the  entire 
empire  into  revenue-districts,  each  held  by  a  nominee  responsible  for 
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This  region  called  Molis  had  been  entrusted  by  M*nia, 

^  ''     widow  of 

Pharnabazus  to  a  native  of  Dardanus  named  ZSnis,  zsnis,  holds 

who^  after  holding  the  post  for  some  time  and  giving  satrapy  of 

fuH  satisfaction,  died  of  illness,  leaving  a  widow  ^alna"^*' 

with  a  son  and  daughter  still  minors.     The  satrap  ^'^^[jpay. 

was  on  the  point  of  giving  the  district  to  another  °?«"^  *"^ 

*  C7  o  Vigorous 

person,  when  Mania,  the  widow  of  Zdnis,  herself  a  govem. 
native  of  Dardanus,  preferred  her  petition  to  be 
allowed  to  succeed  her  husband.  Visiting  Phar- 
nabazus with  money  in  hand,  sufficient  not  only  to 
satisfy  himself,  but  also  to  gain  over  his  mistresses 
and  his  ministers^ — she  said  to  him— *'*  My  husband 
was  faithful  to  you,  and  paid  his  tribute  so  regu- 
larly as  to  obtain  your  thanks.  If  I  serve  you  no 
worse  than  he,  why  should  you  name  any  other 
deputy  ?  If  I  fail  in  giving  you  satisfaction,  you 
can  always  remove  me,  and  give  the  place  to 
another.*'  Pharnabazus  granted  her  petition,  and 
had  no  cause  to  repent  it.  Mania  was  regular  in 
her  payment  of  tribute — frequent  in  bringing  him 
presents — and  splendid,  beyond  any  of  his  other  de- 
puties, in  her  manner  of  receiving  him  whenever 
he  visited  the  district. 

Her  chief  residence  was  at  Skepsis,  Gergis,  and  Military 
Kebren — inland  towns,  strong  both  by  position  and  sonai'con. 
by  fortification,  amidst   the   mountainous   region  urge'^M- 
once  belonging  to  the  Teukri  Gergithes.    It  was  here  JJ^^i^^ 
too  that  she  kept  her  treasures,  which,  partly  left 

payment  of  the  rent  or  tribute,  to  the  goTemment  or  to  some  higher 
officer  of  the  government — is  the  system  prevalent  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  Asia  to  the  present  day. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1»  10.  'Avafcv^<ra  r6v  ar^Kov,  Koi  xp^M^^o  ^o- 
fioviraf  &aTt  Koi  avr^  ^apva^C'f  hovvai^  mi  rats  irtiKkaKio'tv  airov 
Xapio'atrBtu  xai  roig  dvvofMyoiff  fxakitrra  napa  ^appafidC<jp,  inopmro, 

u2 
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by  her  husband,  partly  accumulated  by  herself,  had 
gradually  reached  an  enormous  sum.     But  her  di- 
strict  also  reached  down  to  the  coast,  comprising 
among  other  towns  the  classical  name  of  Ilium,  and 
probably  her  own  native  city  the  neighbouring  Dar- 
danus.     She  maintained,  besides,  a  large  military 
force  of  Grecian  mercenaries  in  regular  pay  and 
excellent  condition,  which  she  employed  both  as 
garrison  for  each  of  her  dependent  towns,  and  as 
means  for  conquest  in  the  neighbourhood.      She 
had  thus  reduced  the  maritime  towns  of  Larissa, 
Hamaxitus,  and  Kol6nae,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Troad  ;  commanding  her  troops  in  person,  sit- 
ting in  her  chariot  to  witness  the  attack,  and  re- 
warding  every   one    who    distinguished    himself. 
Moreover,  when  Pharnabazus  undertook  an  expe- 
dition against  the  predatory  Mysians  or  Pisidians, 
she  accompanied  him,  and  her  military  force  formed 
so  much  the  best  part  of  his  army,  that  he  paid  her 
the  highest  compliments,  and  sometimes  conde- 
scended to  ask  her  advice  ^     So,  when  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Greece,  Artemisia  queen  of  Halikamassus 
not  only  furnished  ships  among  the  best-appointed 
in  his  fleet,  and  fought  bravely  at  Salamis,  but  also, 
when  he  chose  to  call  a  council,  stood  alone  in 
daring  to  give  him  sound  opinions  contrary  to  his 
own  leanings;  opinions  which,  fortunately  for  the 
Grecian  world,  he  could  bring  himself  only  to  tole- 
rate, not  to  follow*. 

Under  an  energetic  woman  like  Mania,  thus  .vic- 
torious and  well-provided,  jEoHs  was  the  most 
defensible  part  of  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  and 

>  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  1,  15.  »  Herod,  viii.  69. 
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might  probably  have  defied  Derkyllidas,  had  not  a  ^^f"**" 
domestic  traitor  put  an  end  to  her  life.     Her  son-  Mwia,  and 
in-law,  Meidias,  a  Greek  of  Skdpsis,  with  whom  byheraon- 
she  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  confidence — *'  though  MddTpa, 
she  was  scrupulously  mistrustful  of  every  one  else,  Jhe^'JSlipi' 
as  it  is  proper  for  a  despot  to  be* " — was  so  inflamed  J'^^^u.*'' 
by  his  own  ambition  and  by  the  suggestions  of  evil  ^|»* » *"- 
counsellors,  who  told  him  it  was  a  shame  that  a  refused. 
woman  should  thus  be  ruler  while  he  was  only  a 
private  man,  that  he  strangled  her  in  her  chamber. 
Following  up  his  nefarious  scheme,  he  also  assassi- 
nated her  son,  a  beautiful  youth  of  seventeen.     He 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  three  strong- 
est places  in  the  district,   KebrSn,  Skdpsis,  and 
Gergis,  together  with  the  accumulated  treasure  of 
Mania.     But  the  commanders  in  the  other  towns 
refused  obedience  to  his  summons,  until  they  should 
receive  orders  from  Phamabazus.     To  that  satrap 
Meidias  instantly  sent  envoys,  bearing  ample  pre- 
sents, with  a  petition  that  the  satrap  would  grant 
to  him  the  district  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
Mania.     Pharnabazus,   repudiating  the   presents, 
sent  an  indignant  reply  to  Meidias — *'  Keep  them 
until  I  come  to  seize  them — and  to  seize  you  also 

'  Such  is  the  emphatic  language  of  Xenophon  (Hellen.  iii.  1,  14) — 
Metd^off,  Bvyarphs  dpffp  avTtjg  t^¥,  coKmrtpioBtU  V7r6  rivmf,  »s  altrxphp 
cZ^,  ywaUa  fiiv  Sipxtiv,  avrhv  d*  l^Utrriv  ^lifMi  roin  fi€v  <i\\ovs  fidXa 
ff>v\aTTOfi4prjs  aifTfjs,  &(rir€p  iv  rvpavvlbi  npoariKtiy  eWi^  dc 
wuTTtvowrrfi  kqX  dfnraCofitvrfg,  &inr€p  ftp  yw^  yayfiphv  dandCoiro, — 
€«<rcX^y  airoTryt^oi  aMjy  Xcycrai. 

For  the  illustration  of  this  habitual  insecurity  in  which  the  Grecian 
despot  lived,  see  the  dialogue  of  Xenophon  called  Hieron  (i.  12 ;  ii.  8-10; 
▼ii.  10).  He  particularly  dwells  upon  the  multitude  of  family  crimes 
which  stained  the  houses  of  the  Grecian  despots,  murders  by  fathers, 
sons,  brothers,  wives,  &c.  (iii.  8). 
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along  with  them.     I  would  not  consent  to  live,  if  I 
were  not  to  avenge  the  death  of  Mania*/' 
Invasion  At  that  Critical  moment,  prior  to  the  coming  of 

and  COD-  .  *  o 

quest  x>f  the  satrap,  Derkyllidas  presented  himself  with  his 
Derkyu  army,  and  found  iEolis  almost  defenceless.  The 
get?'po8Ms.  three  recent  conquests. of  Mania — Larissa,  Hamax- 
Bionofthe    i^^g  and  Koldnae — surrendered  to  him  as  soon  as 

person  of 

Meidias.  hc  appeared  ;  while  the  garrisons  of  Ilium  and  some 
other  places,  who  had  taken  special  service  under 
Mania,  and  found  themselves  worse  off  now  that 
they  had  lost  her,  accepted  his  invitation  to  re- 
nounce Persian  dependence,  declare  themselves 
allies  of  Sparta,  and  hold  their  cities  for  him.  He 
thus  became  master  of  most  part  of  the  district;  with 
the  exception  of  Kebr^n,  Sk^psis,  and  Gergis,  which 
he  was  anxious  to  secure  before  the  arrival  of  Phar- 
nabazus.  On  arriving  before  Kebr^n,  however,  in 
spite  of  this  necessity  for  haste,  he  remained  inac- 
tive for  four  days*,  because  the  sacrifices  were  un- 
propitious ;  while  a  rash  subordinate  officer,  hazard- 
ing an  unwarranted  attack  during  this  interval,  was 
repulsed  and  wounded.  The  sacrifices  at  length 
became  favourable,  and  Derkyllidas  was  rewarded 
for  his  patience.  The  garrison,  affected  by  the 
example  of  those  at  Ilium  and  the  other  towns, 
disobeyed  their  commander,  who  tried  to  earn  the 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  13. 

'^  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  1,  18 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  38. 

The  reader  will  remark  here  how  Xenophon  shapes  the  narrative  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  inculcate  the  pious  duty  in  a  general  of  obeying 
the  warnings  furnished  by  the  sacrifice — either  for  action  or  for  inac- 
tion. I  have  already  noticed  (in  my  preceding  chapters)  how  often  he 
does  this  in  the  Anabasis. 

Such  an  inference  is  never  (I  believe)  to  be  found  suggested  in  Thu- 
cydides. 
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satrap's  favour  by  holding  out  and  assuring  to  him 
this  very  strong  place.  Sending  out  heralds  to  pro- 
claim that  they  would  go  with  Greeks  and  not  with 
Persians,  they  admitted  the  Lacedaemonians  at  once 
within  the  gates.  Having  thus  fortunately  captured, 
and  duly  secured,  this  important  town,  Derkyllidas 
marched  against  SkSpsis  and  Gergis,  the  former  of 
which  was  held  by  Meidias  himself;  who,  dreading 
the  arrival  of  Pharnabazus,  and  mistrusting  the 
citizens  within,  thought  it  best  to  open  negotiations 
with  Derkyllidas.  He  sent  to  solicit  a  conference, 
demanding  hostages  for  his  safety.  When  he  came 
forth  from  the  town,  and  demanded  from  the  Lace- 
daemonian  commander,  on  what  terms  alliance  would 
be  granted  to  him,  the  latter  replied — "  On  condi- 
tion that  the  citizens  shall  be  left  free  and  autono- 
mous;''  at  the  same  time  marching  on,  without 
waiting  either  for  acquiescence  or  refusal,  straight 
up  to  the  gates  of  the  town.  Meidias,  taken  by 
surprise,  in  the  power  of  the  assailants,  and  aware 
that  the  citizens  were  unfriendly  to  him,  was  obliged 
to  give  orders  that  the  gate  should  be  opened ;  so 
that  Derkyllidas  found  himself  by  this  rapid  man- 
oeuvre, in  possession  of  the  strongest  place  in  the 
district  without  either  loss  or  delay  ;  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  Skepsians  themselves  ^ 

Derkyllidas,    having  ascended  the  acropolis  of  oerkyiiidas 
Skepsis  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanks  to  AthSnd,  the  ^dllhL 
great  patron  goddess  of  Ilium  and  most  of  the  ^^gis 
Teukrian  towns — caused  the  garrison  of  Meidias  to  ^e^o^^n'^'* 
evacuate  the  town  forthwith,  and  consigned  it  to  Meidias, 

,  .  ,  ,  *n*»  seizing 

the  citizens  themselves,  exhorting  them  to  conduct  the  trea- 
sures of 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  20-23.  Mania. 
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their  political  affairs  as  became  Greeks  and  freemen. 
This  proceeding,  which  reminds  us  of  Brasidas  in 
contrast  with  Lysander,  was  not  less  politic  than 
generous ;  since  Derkyllidas  could  hardly  hope  to 
hold  an  inland  town  in  the  midst  of  the  Persian  sa- 
trapy except  by  the  attachments  of  the  citizens  them- 
selves. He  then  marched  away  to  Gergis,  still 
conducting  along  with  him  Meidias,  who  urgently 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  retain  that  town,  the  last 
of  his  remaining  fortresses.  Without  giving  any 
decided  answer,  Derkyllidas  took  him  by  his  side, 
and  marched  with  him  at  the  head  of  his  army,  ar- 
rayed  only  in  double  file,  so  as  to  carry  the  appear- 
ance of  peace,  to  the  foot  of  the  lofty  towers  of 
Gergis.  The  garrison  on  the  walls,  seeing  Meidias 
along  with  him,  allowed  him  to  approach  without 
discharging  a  single  missile.  ''  Now,  Meidias  (said 
he),  order  the  gates  to  be  opened,  and  show  me  the 
way  in,  to  the  temple  of  Ath6n6,  in  order  that  I  may 
there  offer  sacrifice."  Again,  Meidias  was  forced, 
from  fear  of  being  at  once  seized  as  a  prisoner,  to 
give  the  order ;  and  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  the  town.  Derkyllidas, 
distributing  his  troops  round  the  walls,  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  his  conquest,  ascended  to  the  acro- 
polis to  offer  his  intended  sacrifice  ;  after  which  he 
proceeded  to  dictate  the  fate  of  Meidias,  whom  he 
divested  of  his  character  of  prince  and  of  his  mili- 
tary force — incorporating  the  latter  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian army.  He  then  called  upon  Meidias  to  spe- 
cify all  his  paternal  property,  and  restored  to  him  the 
whole  of  what  he  claimed  as  such,  though  the  by- 
standers protested  against  the  statement  given  in  as 
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a  flagrant  exaggeration.  But  he  laid  hands  on  all  the 
property,  and  all  the  treasures  of  Mania — and  caused 
her  house,  which  Meidias  had  taken  for  himself,  to 
be  put  under  seal — as  lawful  prey ;  since  Mania  had 
belonged  to  PharnabazusS  against  whom  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  making  war.  On  coming  out 
after  examining  and  verifying  the  contents  of  the 
house,  he  said  to  his  officers,  **  Now,  my  friends, 
we  have  here  already  worked  out  pay  for  the  whole 
army,  8000  men,  for  near  a  year.  Whatever  we 
acquire  besides,  shall  come  to  you  also."  He  well 
knew  the  favourable  eflect  which  this  intelligence 
would  produce  upon  the  temper,  as  well  as  upon 
the  discipline,  of  the  army — especially  upon  the 
Cyreians,  who  had  tasted  the  discomfort  of  irregular 
pay  and  poverty. 

*'  And  where  am  I  to  live  ?  "  asked  Meidias,  who 
found  himself  turned  out  of  the  house  of  Mania. 
•*  In  your  rightful  place  of  abode,  to  be  sure  (re- 
plied Derkyllidas) ;  in  your  native  town  SkSpsis,  and 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  26.  E^c  fuu,  ?(^,  f/lavla  dc  tipos  ^y;  Ol  dc 
nayT€s  throv,  Sri  ^appafid{ov»  Ovkovp  fctu  rh  tKtlwr}^,  l<^,  ^apuafSdCov ; 
MaXurra,  lf<l>aaay,     *Hfimp*  hv  tuf,  €<fnj,  iw€\  Kparovfuv'  woXifuog  yhp 

Two  points  are  remarkable  here.  1.  The  manner  in  which  Mania, 
the  administratrix  of  a  hirge  district,  with  a  prodigious  treasure  and  a 
large  army  in  pay»  is  treated  as  belonging  to  Phamabazus — as  the  ser- 
vant or  slave  of  Phamabazus.  2.  The  distinction  here  taken  between 
public  property  and  private  property,  in  reference  to  the  laws  of  war  and 
the  rights  of  the  conqueror.  Derkyllidas  lays  daim  to  that  which  had 
belonged  to  Mania  (or  to  Phamabazus) ;  but  not  to  that  which  had 
belonged  to  Meidias. 

According  to  the  modem  rules  of  international  law,  this  distinction 
is  one  allowed  and  respected,  everywhere  except  at  sea.  But  in  the 
ancient  world,  it  by  no  means  stood  out  so  clearly  or  prominently ;  and 
the  observance  of  it  here  deserves  notice. 


OOfi 
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B.C.  309. 

Derkyllidas 
concludes  a 
truce  with 
Pharna- 
bazus,  and 
takes 
winter 
quarters  in 
Bithynia. 


in  your  paternal  housed''  What  became  of  the 
assassin  afterwards,  we  do  not  hear.  But  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  he  did  not  reap  the  anticipated 
reward  of  his  crime  ;  the  fruits  of  which  were,  an 
important  advantage  to  Derkyllidas  and  his  army, 
— and  a  still  more  important  blessing  to  the  Greek 
cities  which  had  been  governed  by  Mania — enfran- 
chisement and  autonomy. 

This  rapid,  easy,  and  skilfully  managed  exploit — 
the  capture  of  nine  towns  in  eight  days — is  all  which 
Xenophon  mentions  as  achieved  by  Derkyllidas 
during  the  summer.  Having  acquired  pay  for  so 
many  months,  perhaps  the  soldiers  may  have  been 
disposed  to  rest  until  it  was  spent.  But  as  winter 
approached,  it  became  necessary  to  find  winter 
quarters,  without  incurring  the  reproach  which  had 
fallen  upon  Thimbron  of  consuming  the  substance 
of  allies.  Fearing  however  that  if  he  changed  his 
position,  Pharnabazus  would  employ  the  numerous 
Persian  cavalry  to  harass  the  Grecian  cities,  he 
tendered  a  truce,  which  the  latter  willingly  accepted. 
For  the  occupation  of  iEolis  by  the  Lacedaemonian 
general  was  a  sort  of  watch-post  (like  Dekeleia  to 
Athens),  exposing  the  whole  of  Phrygia  near  the 
Propontis  (in  which  was  Daskylium  the  residence 
of  Pharnabazus)  to  constant  attack*.     Derkyllidas 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  28. 

Thus  finishes  the  interesting  narrative  about  Mania,  Meidias,  and 
Derkyllidas.  The  abundance  of  detail,  and  the  dramatic  manner,  in 
which  Xenophon  has  worked  it  out,  impress  me  with  a  belief  that  he 
was  actually  present  at  the  scene. 

'  Xen.  Hellai.  iii.  2,  1 .  voiuCiov  r^v  hloKlba  cirircre«xMr^  tJ  iavrov 
oiKfio'€i  ^pvyh^. 

The  word  (mT€ix^(€w  is  capital  and  significant,  in  Grecian  warfiu^. 
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accordingly  only  marched  through  Phrygia,  to  take 
up  his  winter  quarters  in  Bithynia,the  north-western 
corner  of  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Propontis  and 
the  Euxine;  the  same  territory  through  which 
Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand  had  marched,  on 
their  road  from  Kalpd  to  Chalk^don.  He  procured 
abundant  provisions  and  booty,  slaves  as  well  as 
cattle,  by  plundering  the  Bithynian  villages ;  not 
without  occasional  losses  on  his  own  side,  by  the 
carelessness  of  marauding  parties  ^ 

One  of  these  losses  was  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. Derkyllidas  had  obtained  from  Seuthes  in 
European  Thrace  (the  same  prince  of  whom  Xeno- 
phon had  had  so  much  reason  to  complain)  a  rein- 
forcement of  300  cavalry  and  200  peltasts — Odry- 
sian  Thracians.  These  Odrysians  established  them- 
selves in  a  separate  camp,  nearly  two  miles  and  a 
half  from  Derkyllidas,  which  they  surrounded  with 
a  palisade  about  man's  height.  Being  indefatigable 
plunderers,  they  prevailed  upon  Derkyllidas  to  send 
them  a  guard  of  200  hoplites,  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  their  separate  camp  with  the  booty  accu- 
mulated within  it.  Presently  the  camp  became 
richly  stocked,  especially  with  Bithynian  captives. 
The  hostile  Bitbynians  however,  watching  their  op- 
portunity when  the  Odrysians  were  out  marauding, 
suddenly  attacked  at  daybreak  the  200  Grecian 
hoplites  in  the  camp.  Shooting  at  them  over  the 
palisade  with  darts  and  arrows,  they  killed  and 
wounded  some,  while  the  Greeks  with  their  spears 
were  utterly  helpless,  and  could  only  reach  their 
enemies  by  pulling  up  the  palisade  and  charging 

>  Xcn.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  2-6. 
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out  upon  them.  But  the  light-armed  assailants, 
easily  evading  the  charge  of  warriors  with  shield 
and  spear,  turned  round  upon  them  when  they 
began  to  retire,  and  slew  several  before  they  could 
get  back.  In  each  successive  sally,  the  same  phse- 
nomena  recurred,  until  at  length  all  the  Greeks 
were  overpowered  and  slain,  except  filteen  of  them, 
who  charged  through  the  Bithy nians  in  the  first  sally, 
and  marched  onward  to  join  Derkyllidas,  instead  of 
returning  with  their  comrades  to  the  palisade.  Der- 
kyllidas lost  no  time  in  sending  a  reinforcement ; 
which  however  came  too  late  and  found  only  the 
naked  bodies  pf  the  slain.  The  victorious  Bithy- 
nians  carried  away  all  their  own  captives  ^ 

At  the  beginning  of  spring  the  Spartan  general  re- 
turned to  Lampsakus,  where  he  found  Arakus  and 
two  other  Spartans  just  arrived  out  as  commission- 
ers sent  by  the  Ephors.  Arakus  came  with  instruc- 
tions to  prolong  the  command  of  Derkyllidas  for 
another  year ;  as  well  as  to  communicate  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Ephors  with  the  Cyreian  army,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  improvement  in  their  conduct, 
compared  with  the  year  of  Thimbron.  He  accord- 
ingly assembled  the  soldiers,  and  addressed  them 
in  a  mingled  strain  of  praise  and  admonition ;  ex- 
pressing his  hope  that  they  would  continue  the  for- 
bearance which  they  had  now  begun  to  practise 
towards  all  Asiatic  allies.  The  commander  of  the 
Cyreians  (probably  Xenophon  himself),  in  his  reply, 
availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  pay  a  compliment 
to  Derkyllidas.  *'  We  (said  he)  are  the  same  men 
now  as  we  were  in  the  previous  year ;  but  we  are 

^  Xen.  Hcllen.  iii.  2,  4. 
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under  a  different  general :  you  need  not  look  farther 
for  the  explanation*."  Without  denying  the  supe- 
riority of  Derkyllidas  over  his  predecessor,  we  may 
remark  that  the  abundant  wealth  of  Mania,  thrown 
into  his  hands  by  accident  (though  he  showed  great 
ability  in  turning  the  accident  to  account),  was  an  aux- 
iliary circumstance,  not  less  unexpected  than  weighty, 
for  ensuring  the  good  behaviour  of  the  soldiers. 

It  was  among  the  farther  instructions  of  Arakus  Oerkyiudas 
to  visit  all  the  principal  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  report  e2^,"**° 
their  condition   at  Sparta;   and  Derkyllidas  was  ^oy«hii 
pleased  to  see  them  entering  on  this  survey  at  a  J.^^'" 
moment  when  they  would  find  the  cities  in  undis-  *»»«  cher- 
turbed  peace   and  tranquillity^.     So  long  as  the  against  the 
truce  continued  both  with  Tissaphernes  and  Phar-      "<'»»^- 
nabazus,  these  cities  were  secure  from  aggression 
and  paid  no  tribute ;  the  land-force  of  Derkyllidas 
affording  to  them  a  protection^  analogous  to  that 

*  Xen.  HelleD.  iii.  2,  6,  7* 

Moras  supposes  (I  think,  with  much  prohability)  that  6  t&p  Kvptlav 
npo€<rniKo»9  here  means  Xenophon  himself. 

He  could  not  with  propriety  advert  to  the  fact  that  he  himself  had 
not  been  with  the  army  during  the  year  of  Thimbron. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  9.  Iircfi^cir  airrovs  an  'E^ccrov  dc^  r&v  'EXX17- 
y/dov  7r6k€<ov,  ^d6fi^vot  Sri  ZfUXKov  Si^taOai  rag  ir6K€i£  iv  tlpfivfj  tvdai- 
fjLovucas  biayovaas.  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  ought  here  to  read  cV 
*E<l>€<rov,  not  dir*  'E^/<rov ;  or  else  dfr6  Aafiy^dxov, 

It  was  at  Lampsakus  that  this  interview  and  conversation  between 
Derkyllidas  and  the  commissioners  took  pkce.  The  commissioners 
were  to  be  sent  from  Lampsakus  to  Ephesus  through  the  Grecian 
cities. 

The  expression  eV  €lpr)vu  €id<ufjLoviKm  iiayovo'as  has  reference  to  the 
foreign  rektions  of  the  cities  and  to  their  exemption  from  annoyance  by 
Persian  arms — without  implying  any  internal  freedom  or  good  condition. 
There  were  Lacedsemonian  harmosts  in  most  of  them,  and  Dekarchies 
half  broken  up  or  modified  in  many :  see  the  subsequent  passages  (iii.  2, 
20;  iii.  4,  7;  iv.  8, 1). 

*  Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  5. 
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which  had  been  conferred  by  Athens  and  her 
powerful  fleet,  during  the  interval  between  the  for- 
mation of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  and  the  Athe- 
nian catastrophe  at  Syracuse.  At  the  same  time, 
during  the  truce,  the  army  had  neither  occupation 
nor  subsistence.  To  keep  it  together  and  near  at 
hand,  yet  without  living  at  the  cost  of  friends,  was 
the  problem. 

It  was  accordingly  with  great  satisfaction  that 
Derkyllidas  noticed  an  intimation  accidentally 
dropped  by  Arakus.  Some  envoys  (the  latter  said) 
were  now  at  Sparta  from  the  Thracian  Chersonesus 
(the  long  tongue  of  land  bordering  westward  on  the 
Hellespont),  soliciting  aid  against  their  marauding 
Thracian  neighbours.  That  fertile  peninsula,  first 
hellenised  a  century  and  a  half  before  by  the 
Athenian  Miltiades,  had  been  a  favourite  resort  for 
Athenian  citizens,  many  of  whom  had  acquired  pro- 
perty there  during  the  naval  power  of  Athens.  The 
battle  of  iSgospotami  dispossessed  and  drove  home 
these  proprietors,  at  the  same  time  depriving  the 
peninsula  of  its  protection  against  the  Thracians.  It 
now  contained  eleven  distinct  cities,  of  which  Sestos 
was  the  most  important ;  and  its  inhabitants  com- 
bined to  send  envoys  to  Sparta,  entreating  the  Ephors 
io  dispatch  a  force  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  wall 
across  the  isthmus  from  Kardia  to  PaktyS ;  in  re- 
compense for  which  (they  said)  there  was  fertile  land 
enough  open  to  as  many  settlers  as  chose  to  come, 
with  coast  and  harbours  for  export  close  at  hand. 
Miltiades,  on  first  going  out  to  the  Chersonese,  had 
secured  it  by  constructing  a  cross  wall  on  the  same 
spot,  which  had  since  become  neglected  during  the 
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period  of  Persian  supremacy ;  Perikles  had  after- 
wards sent  fresh  colonists,  and  caused  the  wall  to 
be  repaired.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  unneces- 
sary while  the  Athenian  empire  was  in  full  vigour — 
since  the  Thracian  princes  had  been  generally  either 
conciliated,  or  kept  off,  by  Athens,  even  without  any 
such  bulwark ^  Informed  that  the  request  of  the 
Chersonesites  had  been  favourably  listened  to  at 
Sparta,  Derkyllidas  resolved  to  execute  their  project 
with  his  own  army.  Having  prolonged  his  truce 
withPharnabazus,he  crossed  the  Hellespont  into  Eu- 
rope, and  employed  his  army  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer in  constructing  this  cross  wall,  about  4^  miles 
in  length.  The  work  was  distributed  in  portions  to 
different  sections  of  the  army,  competition  being 
excited  by  rewards  for  the  most  rapid  and  work- 
manlike execution ;  while  the  Chersonesites  were 
glad  to  provide  pay  and  subsistence  for  the  army, 
during  an  operation  which  provided  security  for  all 
the  eleven  cities,  and  gave  additional  value  to  their 
lands  and  harbours.  Numerous  settlers  seem  to 
have  now  come  in,  under  Lacedaemonian  auspices — 
who  were  again  disturbed,  wholly  or  partially,  when 
the  Lacedaemonian  maritime  empire  was  broken  up 
a  few  years  afterwards*. 

On  returning  to  Asia  in  the  autumn,  after  the  398-397 
completion  of  this  work  which  had  kept  his  army  ^^'^  ^^^^ 
usefully  employed  and  amply  provided  during  six  »n^  »«"^' 
months,  Derkyllidas  undertook  the  seige  of  Atar-  neus. 
neus,  a  strong  post  (on  the  continental  coast  east- 
ward of  Mityldnd)  occupied  by  some  Chian  exiles, 

'  Heiodot.  vi.  36;  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  19;  Isokrate*,  Or.  v.  (Phi- 
lipp.)  f.  /•  '  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2, 10;  iv. 8, 5.  Diodor. xiv. 38. 
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whom   the  Lacedaemonian   admiral   Kratesippidas 

had  lent  corrupt  aid  in  expelling  from  their  native 

island  a  few  years  before  ^     These  men,  living  by 

predatory  expeditions  against  Chios  and  Ionia,  were 

so  well  supplied  with  provisions  that  it  cost  Derkyl- 

lidas  a  blockade  of  eight  months  before  he  could 

reduce  it.     He  placed  in  it  a  strong  garrison  well 

supplied,  that  it  might  serve  him  as  a  retreat  in 

case  of  need — under  an  Achaean  named  Drako, 

whose  name  remained  long  terrible  from  his  ravages 

on  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Mysia^. 

B.C.  396.         Derkyllidas  next  proceeded  to  Ephesus,  where 

w^r^l^r    orders  presently  reached  him  from  the  Ephors,  di- 

2^5*'"    recting  him  to  march  into  Karia  and  attack  Tissa- 

^•»*™*-       phemes.     The  temporary  truce  which  had  hitherto 

bazus,  upon    *  . 

the  Urn-  provisionally  kept  off  Persian  soldiers  and  tribute- 
gatherers  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  was  now  4-e- 
nounced  by  mutual  consent.  These  Greeks  had  sent 
envoys  to  Sparta,  assuring  the  Ephors  that  Tissa- 
phernes  would  be  constrained  to  renounce  formally 
the  sovereign  rights  of  Persia,  and  grant  to  them  full 
autonomy,  if  his  residence  in  Karia  were  vigorously 
attacked.  Accordingly  Derkyllidas  marched  south- 
ward across  the  Maeander  into  Karia,  while  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  Pharax  cooperated  along 
the  shore.  At  the  same  time,  Tissaphernes  on  his 
side  had  received  reinforcements  from  Susa,  toge- 
ther with  the  appointment  of  generalissimo  over  all 
the  Persian  force  in  Asia  Minor ;  upon  which  Phar- 
nabazus  (who  had  gone  up  to  court  in  the  interval 
to  concert  more  vigorous  means  of  prosecuting  the 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  65. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  II ;  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  167. 
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war,  but  had  now  returned^)  joined  him  in  Karia, 
prepared  to  commence  vigorous  operations  for  the 
'expulsion  of  Derkyllidas  and  his  army.  Having 
properly  garrisoned  the  strong  places,  the  two  sa* 
traps  crossed  the  Maeander,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful Grecian  and  Karian  force,  with  numerous  Persian 
cavalry,  to  attack  the  Ionian  cities.  As  soon  as  he 
heiBu*d  this  news,  Derkyllidas  came  back  with  his  army 
from  Karia  to  cover  the  towns  menaced.  Having 
recrossed  the  Maeander,  he  was  marching  with  his 
army  in  disorder,  not  suspecting  the  enemy  to  be 
near,  when  on  a  sudden  he  came  upon  their  scouts, 
planted  on  some  sepulchral  monuments  in  the  road. 
He  too  sent  some  scouts  up  to  the  neighbouring 
monuments  and  towers,  who  apprised  him  that  the 
two  satraps,  with  their  joint  force  in  good  order, 
were  planted  here  to  intercept  him.  He  imme- 
diately gave  orders  for  his  hopHtes  to  form  in  battle 
array  of  eight  deep,  with  the  peltasts,  and  his  hand- 
ful of  horsemen,  on  each  flank.  But  such  was  the 
alarm  caused  among  his  troops  by  this  surprise, 
that  none  could  be  relied  upon  except  the  Cyreians 
and  the  Peloponnesians.  Of  the  insular  and  Ionian 
hoplites,  from  Friend  and  other  cities,  some  actually 
hid  their  arms  in  the  thick  standing  corn,  and  fled  ; 
others,  who  took  their  places  in  the  line,  manifested 
dispositions  which  left  little  hope  that  they  would 
stand  a  charge ;  so  that  the  Persians  had  the  op- 
portunity of  flghting  a  battle  not  merely  with  supe- 
riority of  number,  but  also  with  advantage  of  posi- 
tion and  circumstances.  Pharnabazus  was  anxious 
to  attack  without  delay.     But  Tissaphernes,  who 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  39. 
VOL.  IX.  X 
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Timidity  of  recoUected  well  the  valour  of  the  Cyreian  troops, 

Tissspbcr* 

net— he  and  concluded  that  all  the  remaining  Greeks  were 
uu^  wi?h*  like  them,  forbade  it ;  sending  forward  heralds  to 
DerkyihdM.  (jgmand  a  conference.  As  they  approached,  Der- 
kyllidas,  surrounding  himself  with  a  body-guard  of 
the  finest  and  best-equipped  soldiers  S  advanced  to 
the  front  of  the  line  to  meet  them  ;  saying  that  he 
for  his  part  was  prepared  to  fight — but  since  a  con- 
ference was  demanded,  he  had  no  objection  to  grant 
it,  provided  hostages  were  exchanged.  This  having 
been  assented  to,  and  a  place  named  for  conference 
on  the  ensuing  day,  both  armies  were  simultaneously 
withdrawn  ;  the  Persians  to  Tralles,  the  Greeks  to 
Leukophrys,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Artemis 
Leukophryne*. 

This  backwardness  on  the  part  of  Tissaphemes, 
even  at  a  time  when  he  was  encouraged  by  a  brother 
satrap  braver  than  himself,  occasioned  to  the  Per- 
sians the  loss  of  a  very  promising  moment,  and 
rescued  the.  Grecian  army  out  of  a  position  of  much 
peril.  It  helps  to  explain  to  us  the  escape  of  the 
Cyreians,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  cross  rivers  and  pass  over  the  most  diffi- 
cult ground  without  any  serious  opposition ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  tended  to  confirm  in  the  Greek 
mind  the  same  impressions  of  Persian  imbecility  as 
that  escape  so  forcibly  suggested. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  18. 

In  the  Anabasis  (ii.  3,  3)  Xenophon  mentions  the  like  care  on  the 
part  of  Klearchus,  to  have  the  best-armed  and  most  imposing  soldiers 
around  him,  when  he  went  to  his  interview  with  Tissaphemes. 

Xenophon  gladly  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity,  to  pay  an  indirect 
compliment  to  the  Cyreian  army. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2, 19;  Diodor.  xiv.  39. 
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The  conference,  as  might  be  expected,  ended  in 
nothing.  Derkyllidas  required  on  behalf  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  complete  autonomy —  exemption 
from  Persian  interference  and  tribute;  while  the 
two  satraps  on  their  side  insisted  that  the  Lacedae- 
monian army  should  be  withdrawn  from  Asia,  and 
the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  from  all  the  Greco- 
Asiatic  cities.  An  armistice  was  concluded,  to 
allow  time  for  reference  to  the  aathorities  at  home  ; 
thus  replacing  matters  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  year\ 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  truce,  Agesi-  perkyiiidas 
laus  king  of  Sparta  arrived  with  a  large  force,  and  sed^rby 
the  war  in  all  respects  began  to  assume  larger  pro-     ^"**"'- 
portions-^-of  which  more  in  the  next  chapter. 

But  it  was  not  in  Asia  alone  that  Sparta  had  been  Aiienadon 
engaged  in  war.    The  prostration  of  the  Athenian  splJuhad 
power  had  removed  that  common  bond  of  hatred  S^^h'^, 
and  alarm  which  attached  the  allies  to  her  headship ;  celurl? 
while  her  subsequent  conduct  had  given  positive  Greece. 
offence,  and  had  even  excited  against  herself  the 
same  fear  of  unmeasured  imperial  ambition  which 
had  before  run  so  powerfully  against  Athens.     She 
had  appropriated  to  herself  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Athenian  maritime  empire,  with  a  tribute  scarcely 
inferior,  if  at  all  inferior,  in  amount.     How  far  the 
total  of  1000  talents  was  actually  realised  during 
each  successive  year,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
say ;  but  such  was  the  assessment  imposed  and  the 
scheme  laid  down  by  Sparta  for  her  maritime  de- 
pendencies—enforced too  by  omnipresent  instru- 
ments of  rapacity  and  oppression,  decemvirs  and 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  20. 

x2 
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harmosts,  Buch  as  Athens  had  never  paralleled. 
When  we  add  to  this  great  maritime  empire  the 
prodigious  ascendency  on  land  which  Sparta  had 
enjoyed  before,  we  shall  find  a  total  of  material 
power  far  superior  to  that  which  Athens  had  en- 
joyed, even  in  her  day  of  greatest  exaltation,  prior 
to  the  truce  of  445  b.c. 
0'«»^  ,  This  was  not  all.     From  the  s^eneral  dullness  of 

energy  iro-  ° 

iMirtcdto  character  pervading  Spartan  citizens,  the  full  re- 

•dtioD  by  sources  of  the  state  were  hardly  ever  put  forth.   Her 

i^me^^^'  habitual  shortcomings  at  the  moment  of  action  are 

Su?\he  keenly  criticised  by  her  own  friends,  in  contrast 

victory  of  ^itij  tjje  ardour  and  forwardness  which  animated 

Agotpo- 

uroi;  an  her  cucmies.  But  at  and  after  the  battle  of  ^gos- 
r.p'''^  potami,  the  entire  management  of  Spartan  foreign 
spltfta.  affairs  was  found  in  the  hands  of  Lysander ;  a 
man  not  only  exempt  from  the  inertia  usual  in  his 
countrymen,  but  of  the  most  unwearied  activity 
and  grasping  ambition,  as  well  for  his  country  as 
for  himself.  Under  his  direction  the  immense  ad- 
vantages which  Sparta  enjoyed  from  her  new  posi- 
tion were  at  once  systematised  and  turned  to  the 
fullest  account.  Now  there  was  enough  in  the 
new  ascendency  of  Sparta,  had  it  been  ever  so  mo- 
destly handled,  to  spread  apprehension  through  the 
Grecian  world.  But  apprehension  became  redou- 
bled, when  it  was  seen  that  her  ascendency  was 
organized  and  likely  to  be  worked  by  her  most  ag- 
gressive leader  for  the  purposes  of  an  insatiable 
ambition.  Fortunately  for  the  Grecian  world,  in- 
deed, the  power  of  Sparta  did  not  long  continue  to 
be  thus  absolutely  wielded  by  Lysander,  whose 
arrogance  and  overweening  position  raised  enemies 
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against  him  at  home.  Yet  the  first  impressions 
received  by  the  allies  respecting  Spartan  empire, 
were  derived  from  his  proceedings  and  his  plans  of 
dominion,  manifested  with  ostentatious  insolence ; 
and  such  impressions  continued,  even  after  the 
influence  of  Lysander  himself  bad  been  much 
abated  by  the  counterworking  rivalry  of  Pausanias 
and  others. 

While  Sparta  separately   had   thus   gained   so  xheSpar. 
much  by  the  close  of  the  war,  not  one  of  her  allies  kept  aii  the 
had  received  the  smallest  remuneration  or  compen-  orXto!^ 
sation,  except  such  as  might  be  considered  to  be  J^^^" 
involved  in  the  destruction  of  a  formidable  enemy.  ^«*'  *"»«■ 

•'      were  al- 

Even  the  pecuniary  result  or  residue  which  Lysan-  lo^ed  no. 
der  had  brought  home  with  him  (470  talents  remain- 
ing out  of  the  advances  made  by  Cyrus),  together 
with  the  booty  acquired  at  Dekeleia,  was  all  detained 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves.  Thebes  and  Co- 
rinth indeed  presented  demands,  in  which  the  other 
allies  did  not  (probably  durst  not)  join,  to  be  allowed 
to  share.    But  though  all  the  efforts  and  sufferings  of 
the  war  had  fallen  upon  these  allies  no  less  than 
upon  Sparta,  the  demands  were  refused,  and  almost 
resented  as  insults  \    Hence  there  arose  among  the 
allies  not  merely  a  fear  of  the  grasping  dominion, 
but  a  hatred  of  the  monopolising  rapacity,  of  Sparta. 
Of  this  new  feeling  an  early  manifestation,  alike 
glaring  and  important,  was  made  by  the  Thebans 
and  Corinthians,  when  they  refused  to  join  Pausa- 
nias in  his  march  against  Thrasybulus   and   the 
Athenian  exiles  in  Peiraeus^ — less  than  a  year  after 

i  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  5, 5 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  27 ;  Justin,  v.  10. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4, 30. 
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the  Spar- 
tana — they 
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venge upon 
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had  dis- 
pleased 
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their  inva- 
sion of  Elis. 


the  surrender  of  Athens,  the  enemy  whom  these  two 
cities  had  hated  with  such  extreme  bitterness  down  to 
the  very  moment  of  surrender.  Even  Arcadians  and 
Achaeans,  too,  habitually  obedient  as  they  were  to 
Lacedeemon,  keenly  felt  the  different  way  in  which 
she  treated  them,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
years  of  war,  when  she  had  been  forced  to  keep 
alive  their  zeal  against  the  common  enemy  \ 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  however  strong  enough 
not  merely  to  despise  this  growing  alienation  of 
their  allies,  but  even  to  take  revenge  upon  such  of 
the  Peloponnesians  as  had  incurred  their  displea- 
sure*  Among  these  stood  conspicuous  the  Eleians ; 
now  under  a  government  called  democratical,  of 
which  the  leading  man  was  Thrasydaeus — a  man 
who  had  lent  considerable  aid  in  404  b.c.  to  Thra- 
sybulus  and  the  Athenian  exiles  in  Peiraeus.  The 
Eleians,  in  the  year  420  b.c,  had  been  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  Sparta — had  employed  their 
privileges  as  administrators  of  the  Olympic  festival 
to  exclude  her  from  attendance  on  that  occasion — 
and  had  subsequently  been  in  arms  against  her 
along  with  Argos  and  Mantineia.  To  these  grounds 
of  quarrel,  now  of  rather  ancient  date,  had  been 
added  afterwards,  a  refusal  to  furnish  aid  in  the  war 
against  Athens  since  the  resumption  of  hostilities 
in  414  B.C.,  and  a  recent  exclusion  of  King  Agis, 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  12.  KopivBiovt  dc  ica\  "Apxa^s  koL  'Axtuovt  n 
<^yL(v ;  ol  €v  flip  r^  irp6t  vfias  (it  is  the  Theban  envoys  who  are  ad- 
dressing the  public  assembly  at  Athens)  n-oXc/i^  fidXa  Xmapovfitvoi 
vn  €K€iv(ov  (the  Lacedaemonians),  ndtn-tav  koi  n6v<av  Koi  Kiv^iKav  Koi 
^awaprjfutrmv  fi€T€ixop'  cWl  d*  Zirpa(ap  A  c/SovXorro  ol  Acuccdai/M^vtoc, 
TTOiOff  9  (>px4^  ^  rifiTJs  ^  noi<av  ;(/)?;fiar<0v  /i€radcd<£>ieao'iv  avrois ;  cSXXa 
rovs  fi€V  flXarrar  Apfwaras  KoBiardvai  d^iovo'i,  rS>v  dc  ^fifid\iov  cXcv- 
Btpav  SvTfou,  cVft  (vrvx'io'ai't  deoTrorai  dvan€<f>pi^a€nv. 
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who  had  come  in  person  to  offer  sacrifice  and  con- 
sult the  oracle  of  Zeus  Olympius ;  such  exclusion 
being  grounded  on  the  fact  that  he  was  about  to 
pray  for  victory  in  the  war  then  pending  against 
Athens,  contrary  to  the  ancient  canon  of  the  Olym- 
pic temple,  which  admitted  no  sacrifice  or  consulta- 
tion respecting  hostilities  of  Greek  against  Greek  ^ 
These  were  considered  by  Sparta  as  affronts,  and  the 
season  was  now  favourable  for  resenting  them,  as  well 
as  for  chastising  and  humbling  Elis^.  Accordingly 
Sparta  sent  an  embassy,  requiring  the  Eleians  to 
make  good  the  unpaid  arrears  of  the  quota  assessed 
upon  them  for  the  cost  of  the  war  against  Athens ; 
and  farther — to  relinquish  their  authority  over  their 
dependent  townships  or  Perioeki,  leaving  the  latter 
autonomous^.  Of  these  dependencies  there  were 
several,  no  one  very  considerable  individually,  in 
the  region  called  TriphyUa,  south  of  the  river  Al- 
pheus,  and  north  of  the  Neda.     One  of  them  was 

'  Xen.  Helkn.  iii.  2,  22. 

Tovrw  y  vtmpov,  KaX'' Ayi^os  ircfU^^cvro^  Bwrai  r^  Ait  Korii  fuun-iiap 
rofOf  «K^\vov  ol  *HXc(m,  firi  irpoa'€v\€a'6ai  pIktjv  itoKifiov,  Xiyovrtt,  w 
Koi  r6  dpxcuop  €irj  ovrta  vSfjufiov,  firj  xPV^'^P^C^^^^  TOVf^EWrivaf  e^* 
'EXkrfvtov  YToXcfi^*  &aT€  &$vto9  atnjXfitw. 

This  caaon  seems  not  unnatural,  for  one  of  the  greatest  Pan-hellenic 
temples  and  establishments.  Yet  it  was  not  constantly  observed  at 
Olympia  (compare  another  example — Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  7,  2) ;  nor  yet 
at  Delphi,  which  was  not  less  Pan-hellenic  than  Olympia  (see  Thucyd. 
i.  1 18).  We  are  therefore  led  to  imagine  that  it  was  a  canon  which  the 
Eleians  invoked  only  when  they  were  prompted  by  some  special  senti- 
ment or  aversion. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  23.  *Ek  rovT»v  o^  itaarnov  6pyi(ioiU¥Ois,  tbo^ 
rotf  f<l>6pois  naX  rn  (KKkrjal^f  a'»<l>popl(rai  avrovt, 

'  Diodorus  (xiv.  17)  mentions  this  demand  for  the  arrears;  which 
appears  very  probable.  It  is  not  directly  noticed  by  Xenophon,  who 
however  mentions  (see  the  passage  cited  in  the  note  of  page  preceding) 
the  general  assessment  levied  by  Sparta  upon  all  her  Peloponnesian 
allies  during  the  war. 
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Lepreum,  the  autonomy  of  which  the  Lacedaemo- 

niaoB  had  vindicated  against  Elis  in  420  b.c,  though 

during  the  subsequent  period  it  had  again  become 

subject. 

B.C.  402.  'phe  Eleians  refused  compliance  with  the  demand 

tan\i^'*    thus  sent,  alleging  that  their  dependent  cities  were 

v^'tiie     held  by  the  right  of  conquest.     They  even  retorted 

rito  *"  ^He  ^P^^  ^^^  Lacedaemonians  the  charge  of  enslaving 

retires  from  Qrccks^  J  upou  which  Agis  marched  with  an  army 

it  imiue-  •  i       i     •  •  •  .      /.  ,  • 

diateiy  in  to  luvadc  their  territory,  entering  it  from  the  north 
^etr^  of  side  where  it  joined  Achaia.  Hardly  had  he  crossed 
J^^**'  the  frontier  river  Larissus  and  begun  his  ravages, 
when  an  earthquake  occurred.  Such  an  event, 
usually  construed  in  Greece  as  a  divine  warning, 
acted  on  this  occasion  so  strongly  on  the  reUgious 
susceptibilities  of  Agis,  that  he  not  only  withdrew 
from  the  Eleian  territory,  but  disbanded  his  army. 
His  retreat  gave  so  much  additional  courage  to  the 
Eleians,  that  they  sent  envoys  and  tried  to  establish 
alliances  among  those  cities  which  they  knew  to  be 
alienated  from  Sparta.  Not  even  Thebes  and  Co- 
rinth, however,  could  be  induced  to  assist  them ; 
nor  did  they  obtain  any  other  aid  except  1000  men 
from  ^tolia. 
B.C. 401.  In  the  next  summer  Agis  undertook  a  second 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  17. 

Diodorus  introduces  in  these  transactions  King  Pausanias,  not  King 
Agis,  as  the  acting  person. 

Pausanias  states  (iii.  8,  2)  that  the  Eleians,  in  returning  a  negative 
answer  to  the  requisition  of  Sparta,  added  that  they  would  enfranchise 
their  Perioeki,  when  they  saw  Sparta  enfranchise  her  own.  This  answer 
appears  to  me  highly  improbable,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of 
Sparta  and  her  relations  to  the  other  Grecian  states.  Allusion  to  the 
^  relations  between  Sparta  and  her  Perioeki  was  a  novelty,  even  in 

li  371  B.C.,  at  the  congress  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
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expedition^  accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  all  the  second  in- 
allies  of  Sparta;  even  by  the  Athenians,  now  en-  Eurby**^ 
rolled  upon  the  list.     Thebes  and  Corinth  alone  ^J^^® 
stood  aloof.     On  this  occasion  he  approached  from  ^rn^'g^ 
the  opposite  or  southern  side,  that  of  the  territory  and  oiym. 
once  called  Messenia;  passing  through  Aulon,  and  tonous^' 
crossing  the   river  Neda.     He   marched   through  "JIJ^''*'^* 
Triphylia  to  the  river  Alpheius,  which  he  crossed,  ******^y- 
and  then  proceeded  to  Oiympia,  where  he  consum- 
mated the  sacrifice  from  which  the  Eleians  had  be- 
fore excluded  him.     In  his  march  he  was  joined  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Lepreum,  Makistus,  and  other 
dependent  towns,  which  now  threw  off  their  sub- 
jection to  Elis.     Thus  reinforced,  Agis  proceeded 
onward  towards  the  city  of  Elis,  through  a  produc- 
tive country  under  flourishing  agriculture,  enriched 
by  the  crowds  and  sacrifices  at  the  neighbouring 
Olympic  temple,  and  for  a  long  period  unassailed. 
After  attacking,  not  very  vigorously,  the  half-forti- 
fied city — and  being  repelled  by  the  ^tolian  auxi- 
liaries— he  marched  onward  to  the  harbour  called 
Kylldnd,  still  plundering  the  territory.     So  ample 
was  the  stock  of  slaves,  cattle,  and  rural  wealth 
generally,  that  his  troops  not  only  acquired  riches 
for  themselves  by  plunder,  but  were  also  joined  by 
many  Arcadian  and  Achaean  volunteers,  who  crowd- 
ed in  to  partake  of  the  golden  harvest*. 

The  opposition  or  wealthy  oligarchical  party  in  insurrec. 
Elis   availed  themselves  of  this  juncture  to  take  ©i?^!^*** 
arms  against  the  government ;  hoping  to  get  pos-  jJ'SlJ^'^^ 
session  of  the  city,  and  to  maintain  themselves  in  **»«y  "•« 

.  put  down. 

power  by  the  aid  of  Sparta.     Xenias  their  leader,  a 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  25,  26 ;  Diodor.  ziv.  17* 
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man  of  immense  wealth,  with  several  of  his  ad- 
herents, rushed  out  armed,  and  assailed  the  govern- 
ment-house, in  which  it  appears  that  Thrasydaeus 
and  his  coUegues  had  been  banqueting.  They 
slew  several  persons,  and  among  them  one,  whom, 
from  great  personal  resemblance,  they  mistook  for 
Thrasyds&us.  The  latter  was  however  at  that  mo- 
ment intoxicated,  and  asleep  in  a  separate  chamber ^ 
They  then  assembled  in  arms  in  the  market-place, 
believing  themselves  to  be  masters  of  the  city ; 
while  the  people,  under  the  like  impression  that 
Thrasydseus  was  dead,  were  too  much  dismayed  to 
offer  resistance.  But  presently  it  became  known 
that  he  was  yet  alive ;  the  people  crowded  to  the 
government-house  ''  like  a  swarm  of  bees^,"  and 
arrayed  themselves  for  his  protection  as  well  as 
under  his  guidance.  Leading  them  forth  at  once 
to  battle,  he  completely  defeated  the  oligarchical 
insurgents,  and  forced  them  to  flee  for  protection 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  army. 
B.C.400.  Agis  presently  evacuated  the   Eleian  territory, 

m^^f^T  y^*  ^^*  without  planting  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost 
to  submit     and  a  gaiTison,  together  with  Xenias  and  the  oli- 

terms  of 

peace.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  27 ;  Pausanias,  iii.  8,  2 ;  v.  4,  5. 

The  words  of  Xenophon  are  not  very  dear — Bov\6fi€voi  dt  oi  wtpl 

Z€vUuf  t6p  \rY6fi€vop  fxtfUfAVijf   dwofitrprjo'curBai   t6   irapa  rov   narphs 

dpyvpiov  (t^v  irSkiv)  ^i   avTS>v  npotrx^p^o'ai  iLcuce^fiovlois,  €Kjr€(r6vr€s 

ef  oIkios  $i<lnf  f^ovrcs  ai^Hxyhi  iroiovo-i,  kclI  oXXov;  re  rwas  icTflvovo'i,  koI 

6fioi6v  Tiva  QpacrvBaiif  anoKrdvavTcs,  t^  rov  d^ftov  irpoararjf,  ^ovro 

Qpaavdatov  ajrticrov€vai,,.*0   di   Qpaavdiuos   frt   KaOevdmv   crvyxovcv, 

Both  the  words  and  the  narrative  are  here  very  obscure.  It  seems 
as  if  a  sentence  had  dropped  out»  when  we  come  suddenly  upon  the 
mention  of  the  drunken  state  of  Thrasydaeus,  without  having  before 
been  told  of  any  circumstance  either  leading  to  or  implying  this  con- 
dition. >  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  28. 
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garchical  exiles,  at  Epitalium,  a  little  way  south  of 
the  river  Alpheius.  Occupying  this  fort  (analogous 
to  Dekeleia  in  Attica),  they  spread  ravage  and  ruin 
all  around  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  in  the  early  spring,  Thrasydaeus 
and  the  EUeian  government  were  compelled  to  send 
to  Sparta  and  solicit  peace.  They  consented  to 
raze  the  imperfect  fortifications  of  their  city,  so  as 
to  leave  it  quite  open.  They  farther  surrendered 
their  harbour  of  Kylldnd  with  their  ships  of  war, 
and  relinquished  all  authority  over  the  Triphylian 
townships,  as  well  as  over  Lasion,  which  was 
claimed  as  an  Arcadian  town\  Though  they  pressed 
strenuously  their  claim  to  preserve  the  town  of 
Epeium  (between  the  Arcadian  town  of  Heraea  and 
the  Triphylian  town  of  Makistus) ,  on  the  plea  that 
they  bad  bought  it  from  its  previous  inhabitants  at 
the  price  of  thirty  talents  paid  down — ^the  Lacedae- 
monians, pronouncing  this  to  be  a  compulsory  bar- 
gain imposed  upon  weaker  parties  by  force,  refused 
to  recognise  it.  The  town  was  taken  away  from 
them,  seemingly  without  any  reimbursement  of  the 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  30.  There  is  something  perplexing  in  Xeno- 
phon's  description  of  the  Triphylian  townships  which  the  Eleians  sur- 
rendered. First,  he  does  not  name  Lepreum  or  Makistus,  hoth  of  which 
nevertheless  had  joined  Agis  on  his  invasion,  and  were  the  most  import- 
ant places  in  Triphylia  (iii.  2, 25).  Next,  he  names  Letrini,  AmphidoU, 
and  Marganeis,  as  Triphylian;  which  yet  were  on  the  north  of  the 
Alpheius,  and  are  elsewhere  distinguished  from  Triphylian.  I  incline 
to  helieve  that  the  words  in  his  teiEt,  koI  r^r  TpKpvKidas  n6k€is  d<^tyai, 
must  be  taken  to  mean  Lepreum  and  Makistus,  perhaps  with  some 
other  places  which  we  do  not  know ;  but  that  a  Koi  after  d<^iMu  has 
fallen  out  of  the  text,  and  that  the  cities,  whose  names  follow,  are  to  be 
taken  as  not  Triphylian.  Phrixa  and  Epitatium  were  both  south,  but 
only  just  south,  of  the  Alpheius ;  they  were  on  the  borders  of  Triphylia 
— and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  properly  Triphylian. 
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purchase  money  either  in  part  or  in  whole.  On 
these  terms  the  Eleiaos  were  admitted  to  peace, 
and  enrolled  again  among  the  members  of  the  La- 
cedaemonian confederacy  ^ 

The  time  of  the  Olympic  festival  seems  to  have 
been  now  approaching,  and  the  Eleians  were  pro- 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  30;  Diodor.  xiv.  34 ;  Paiuan.  iii.  8,  2. 

This  war  between  Sparta  and  Elis  reaches  over  three  different  years : 
it  began  in  the  first,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  second,  and  was  finished 
in  the  third.  Which  years  these  three  were  (out  of  the  seven  which 
separate  B.C.  403-396),  is  a  point  upon  which  critics  have  not  been 
unanimous. 

Following  the  chronology  of  Diodorus,  who  places  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  402  B.C.,  I  differ  from  Mr.  Clinton,  who  places  it  in  401  B.C. 
(Fasti  HeUen.  ad  ann.),  and  from  Sievers  (Oesohichte  von  Griechenland 
bis  zur  Schlacht  von  Mantinea,  p.  382),  who  places  it  in  398  B.C. 

According  to  Mr.  Clinton's  view,  the  principal  year  of  the  war  would 
have  been  400  b.c,  the  year  of  the  Olympic  festival.  But  surely,  had 
such  been  the  fact,  the  coincidence  of  war  in  the  country  with  the 
Olympic  festival,  must  have  raised  so  many  compUcations,  and  acted  so 
powerfully  on  the  sentiments  of  all  parties,  as  to  be  specifically  men- 
tioned. In  my  judgement,  the  war  was  brought  to  a  dose  in  the  early 
part  of  400  B.C.,  before  the  time  of  the  Olympic  festival  arrived.  Pro- 
bably the  Eleians  were  anxious,  on  this  very  ground,  to  bring  it  to  a 
close  before  the  festival  did  arrive. 

Sievers,  in  his  discussion  of  the  point,  admits  that  the  date  assigned 
by  Diodorus  to  the  Eleian  war,  squares  both  with  the  date  which  Dio- 
dorus  gives  for  the  death  of  Agis,  and  with  that  which  Plutarch  states 
about  the  duration  of  the  reign  of  Agesilaus — better  than  the  chrono- 
logy which  he  himself  (Sievers)  prefers.  He  founds  his  conclusion  on 
Xenophon,  Hell.  iii.  2,  21 .  Tovra>v  dc  irparroiUvtav  iv  rj  'Ao-i^  vir6 
A€pKvKkida,  AaK€^kufi6pioi  Kara  r6p  aMtv  "xp^yaif  irakai  6pt{6fi€POi  roip 
'HXctoif,  &c. 

This  passage  is  certainly  of  some  weight ;  yet  I  think  in  the  present 
case  it  is  not  to  be  pressed  with  rigid  accuracy  as  to  date.  The  whole 
third  Book  down  to  these  very  words,  has  been  occupied  entirely  with 
the  course  of  Asiatic  afiairs.  Not  a  single  proceeding  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  Peloponnesus,  since  the  amnesty  at  Athens,  has  yet  been 
mentioned.  The  command  of  Derkyllidas  included  only  the  last  por- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  exploits,  and  Xenophon  has  here  loosely  referred  to 
it  as  if  it  comprehended  the  whole.  Sievers  moreover  compresses  the 
whole  Eleian  war  into  one  year  and  a  fraction ;  an  interval,  shorter,  I 
think,  than  that  which  is  implied  in  the  statements  of  Xenophon. 
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bably  the  more  anxious  to  obtain  peace  from  Sparta,  ^^  ^• 
as  they  feared  to  be  deprived  of  their  privilege  as  restore  the 
superintendents.    The  Pisatans — inhabitants  of  the  throiym- 
district  immediately  round  Olympia — availed  them-  Sdcmsy. 
selves  of  the  Spartan  invasion  of  £lis  to  petition 
for  restoration  of  their  original  privilege,  as  ad- 
ministrators of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  with 
its  great  periodical  solemnity — ^by  the  disposses- 
sion of  the  Eleians  as  usurpers  of  that  privilege. 
But  their  request  met  with  no  success.     It  was 
true  indeed  that  such  right  had  belonged  to  the 
Pisatans,  in  early  days,  before  the  Olympic  festival 
had  acquired  its  actual  Pan-hellenic  importance  and 
grandeur ;  and  that  the  Eleians  had  only  appropri- 
ated it  to  themselves  after  conquering  the  territory 
of  Pisa.     But  taking  the  festival  as  it  then  stood, 
the  Pisatans,  mere  villagers  without  any  considera- 
ble city,  were  incompetent  to  do  justice  to  it,  and 
would  have  lowered  its  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Greece. 

Accordingly,  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  this  ground, 
dismissed  the  claimants,  and  left  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Olympic  games  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Eleians  ^ 

This  triumphant  dictation  of  terms  to  Elis  placed  Triamphant 

.IT  J  •  •  %»a'  r  ■•  position  of 

the  Lacedaemonians  m  a  condition  of  overruling  sparta— 
ascendency  throughout  Peloponnesus,  such  as  they  jj*  mSH 
had  never  attained  before.  To  complete  their  vie-  pe^'Jn!"* 
tory,  they  rooted  out  all  the  remnants  of  their  nesus  and 
ancient  enemies  the  Messenians,  some  of  whom  boarhood. 
had  been  planted  by  the  Athenians  at  Naupalctus, 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  31. 
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others  in  the  island  of  Kephallenia.  All  of  this 
persecuted  race  were  now  expelled,  in  the  hour  of 
Lacedaemonian  omnipotence,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Peloponnesus,  and  forced  to  take  shelter, 
some  in  Sicily,  others  at  KyrdnS\  We  shall  in 
a  future  chapter  have  to  commemorate  the  turn  of 
fortune  in  their  favour. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  34 ;  Pausan.  iv.  26,  2. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIIL 

AGESILAUS  KING  OF  SPARTA.— THE  CORINTHIAN  WAR. 

The  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  the  vie-  ^^^  ^^^ 
torious  organization  of  the  Lacedaemonian  empire 
by  Lysander,  has  already  been  described  as  a  period 
carrying  with  it  inoreased  suffering  to  those  towns 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Athenian  em- 
pire, as  compared  with  what  they  had  endured 
under  Athens — and  harder  dependence,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  species  of  advantage,  even  to  those 
Peloponnesians  and  inland  cities  which  had  always 
been  dependent  allies  of  Sparta.  To  complete  the 
melancholy  picture  of  the  Grecian  world  during 
these  years,  we  may  add  (what  will  be  hereafter 
more  fully  detailed)  that  calamities  of  a  still  more 
deplorable  character  overtook  the  Sicilian  Greeks  : 
first,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
sacked  Himera,  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and 
Kamarina — next  from  the  overruling  despotism  of 
Dionysius  at  Syracuse. 

Sparta  alone  had  been  the  gainer  ;  and  that  to  a  Triumph- 
prodigious  extent,  both  in  revenue  and  power.     It  uW' 
is  from  this  time,  and  from  the  proceedings  of  Ly-  uuTdwl^of 
Sander,  that  various  ancient  authors  dated  the  com-  jJ^^JcT 
mencement  of  her  degeneracy,  which  they  ascribe  J^®^" 
mainly  to  her  departure  from  the  institutions  of  of  gold  and 

silver  bv 

Lykurgus  by  admitting  gold  and  silver  money.  Lysander— 
These  metals  had  before  been  strictly  prohibited ;  JSSTof  Ae 
no  money  being  tolerated  except  heavy  pieces  of  ^p*»<>"- 
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iron,  not  portable  except  to  a  very  trifling  amount. 
That  such  was  the  ancient  institution  of  Sparta, 
under  which  any  Spartan  having  in  his  possession 
gold  and  silver  money,  was  liable,  if  detected,  to  pu- 
nishment, appears  certain.  How  far  the  regulation 
may  have  been  in  practice  evaded,  we  have  no  means 
of  determining.  Some  of  the  Ephors  strenuously  op- 
posed the  admission  of  the  large  sum  brought  home 
by  Lysander  as  remnant  of  what  he  had  received 
from  Cyrus  towards  the  pros^ution  of  the  war. 
They  contended  that  the  admission  of  so  much  gold 
and  silver  into  the  public  treasury  was  a  flagrant 
transgression  of  the  Lykurgean  ordinances.  But 
their  resistance  was  unavailing,  and  the  new  acqui- 
sitions were  received  ;  though  it  still  continued  to 
be  a  penal  ofience  (and  was  even  made  a  capital 
ofience,  if  we  may  trust  Plutarch)  for  any  individual 
to  be  found  with  gold  and  silver  in  his  possession  ^ 
To  enforce  such  a  prohibition,  however,  even  if 
practicable  before,  ceased  to  be  practicable  so  soon 
as  these  metals  were  recognised  and  tolerated  in 
the  possession,  and  for  the  purposes,  of  the  govern- 
ment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  a 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  17.     Compare  Xen.  Rep.  Laced,  vii.  6. 
Both  Ephonis  and  Theopompus  recounted  this  opposition  to  the  in- 
troduction of  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  each  mentioning  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Ephors  as  taking  the  lead  in  it. 

There  was  a  considerable  body  of  ancient  sentiment,  and  that  too 
among  high-minded  and  intelligent  men,  which  regarded  gold  and  silver 
as  a  cause  of  mischief  and  corruption,  and  of  which  the  stanza  of  Ho- 
race (Od.  iii.  3)  is  an  echo : — 

Aurum  irrepertum,  et  sic  melius  situm 
Cum  terra  celat,  spemere  fortior 
Quam  cogere  humanos  in  usus, 
Omne  sacrum  rapiente  dextr&. 
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large  sum  of  coined  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta  was  Jhe  intra. 

in  itself  a  striking  and  important   phaenoraenon,  money  was 

when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  peculiar  cus-  among  a 

toms  and  discipline  of  the  state.     It  was  likely  to  If/^  *"*" 


cor- 


raise  strong  antipathies  in  the  bosom  of  an  old-  ^SJj"f„c^r 
fashioned  Spartan,  and  probably  King  Archidamus,  ^*»»ch  then 
had  he  been  alive,  would  have  taken  part  with  the  operative 
opposing  Ephors.  But  Plutarch  and  others  have  ^"  "^^"^^ 
criticised  it  too  much  as  a  phaenomenon  by  itself; 
whereas  it  was  really  one  characteristic  mark  and 
portion  of  a  new  assemblage  of  circumstances,  into 
which  Sparta  had  been  gradually  arriving  during 
the  last  years  of  the  war,  and  which  were  brought 
into  the  most  effective  action  by  the  decisive  suc- 
cess at  JSgospotami.  The  institutions  of  Lykur- 
gus,  though  excluding  all  Spartan  citizens,  by  an 
unremitting  drill  and  public  mess,  from  trade  and 
industry,  from  ostentation,  and  from  luxury — did 
not  by  any  means  extinguish  in  their  bosoms  the 
love  of  money ' ;  while  they  had  a  positive  tendency 
to  exaggerate,  rather  than  to  abate,  the  love  of 
power.  The  Spartan  kings  Leotychides  and  Plei- 
stoauax  had  both  been  guilty  of  receiving  bribes ; 
Tissaphernes  had  found  means  (during  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war)  to  corrupt  not  merely 
the  Spartan  admiral  Astyochus,  but  also  nearly  all 
the  captains  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  except  the 
Syracusan  Hermokrates ;  Gylippus,  as  well  as  his 
father  Kleandrides,  had  degraded  himself  by  the 
like  fraud ;  and  Anaxibius  at  Byzantium  was  not 
at  all  purer.     Lysander,  enslaved  only  by  his  ap- 

'  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  6,  23. 

A7ro^c/3};<cc  5c  roifvdirriov  rf  voyuoOtTjn  rov  avfA<f>€povTos'  lifu  ^cv  yhp 
woKiv  ntnoifjKiv  dxprffiaroVf  rovs  d*  tdccorar  <f}iKoxpi)fJ^Tovs. 

VOL.   IX.  Y 
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petite  for  dominion,  and  himself  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  superiority  to  pecuniary  corruption,  was 
thus  not  the  firsts  to  engraft  that  vice  on  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen.  But  though  he  found  it  already 
diffused  among  them,  he  did  much  to  impart  to  it  a 
still  more  decided  predominance,  by  the  immense 
increase  of  opportunities,  and  enlarged  booty  for 
peculation,  which  his  newly-organized  Spartan  em- 
pire furnished.  Not  merely  did  he  bring  home  a 
large  residue  in  gold  and  silver,  but  there  was  a 
much  larger  annual  tribute  imposed  by  him  on  the 
dependent  cities,  combined  with  numerous  appoint- 
ments of  harmosts  to  govern  these  cities.  Such 
appointments  presented  abundant  illicit  profits, 
easy  to  acquire,  and  even  diflScult  to  avoid,  since 
the  decemvirs  in  each  city  were  eager  thus  to  pur- 
chase forbearance  or  connivance  for  their  own  mis- 
deeds. So  many  new  sources  of  corruption  were 
sufficient  to  operate  most  unfavourably  on  the  Spar- 
tan character,  if  not  by  implanting  any  fresh  vices,  at 
least  by  stimulating  all  its  inherent  bad  tendencies. 
To  understand  the  material  change  thus  wrought 
Sparta  in      Jq  [{^  ^6  havc  Only  to  coutrast  the  speeches  of  King 

4w«  B.C. I  ^^ 

and  Sparu    Archidamus  and  of  the  Corinthians,  made  in  432  bc. 

404  B.C.  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — with 
the  state  of  facts  at  the  end  of  the  war,  during  the 
eleven  years  between  the  victory  of  iEgospotami 
and  the  defeat  of  Knidus  (405-394  b.c).  At  the 
former  of  the  two  epochs,  Sparta  had  no  tributary 
subjects,  nor  any  funds  in  her  treasury,  while  her 
citizens  were  very  reluctant  to  pay  imposts* :  about 
334  B.C.,  thirty-seven   years   after  her  defeat  at 

^  Thucyd.  i.  80.  aXXh  troXXf  tfri  ttXcov  tovtov  {xpfJiJMrav)  cXXciiroficv, 

Koi  oCt9  €V  KOiV^  ?;|^0/i€y,  Offrc  fTolflCdS  €K  vSiV  IdlCdV  <f)(pOfl€V, 


Contrast 
between 
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Leuktra  and  her  lossof  Messenia,  Aristotle  remarks 
the  like  fact,  which  had  then  again  become  true* ; 
but  during  the  continuance  of  her  empire,  between 
405  and  394  b.c,  she  possessed  a  large  public  re- 
venue, derived  from  the  tribute  of  the  dependent 
cities.  In  432  b.c,  Sparta  is  not  merely  cautious 
but  backward  ;  especially  averse  to  any  action  at  a 
distance  from  home*:  in  404  b.c,  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  she  becomes  aggressive,  intermeddling, 
and  ready  for  dealing  with  enemies  or  making  ac- 
quisitions remote  as  well  as  near^.  In  432  b.c,  her 
unsocial  and  exclusive  manners  against  the  rest  of 
Greece,  with  her  constant  expulsion  of  other  Greeks 
from  her  own  city,  stand  prominent  among  her  at- 
tributes* ;  while  at  the  end  of  the  war,  her  foreign 
relations  had  acquired  such  great  development  as 
to  become  the  principal  matter  of  attention  for  her 
leading  citizens  as  well  as  for  her  magistrates ;  so 
that  the  influx  of  strangers  into  Sparta,  and  the 
efflux  of  Spartans  into  other  parts  of  Greece,  be- 
came constant  and  inevitable.  Hence  the  strict- 
ness of  the  Lykurgean  discipline  gave  way  on 
many  points,  and  the  principal  Spartans  especially 

^  Aristotel.  Polit.  ii.  6,  2.H.  ^av\<07  d*  ?;(€(  leui  ntpi  ra  Koiva  xp^f^ara 
Tois  InapTtdrais'  oirrt  yhp  iv  r<p  Kotv^  r^s  ir6K(cas  tarip  ovdiv,  troXc/iovr 
fuydkovs  dvayKa(ofi€vovs  <f>€p€iv'  fltr^fpinnTi  re  lea/cc^r,  &c. 

Contrast  what  Plato  says  in  his  dialogue  of  Alkibiades,  i.  c.  39. 
p.  122  £.  about  the  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  then  at  Sparta. 
The  dialogue  must  bear  date  at  some  period  between  400-371  b.c. 

^  See  the  speeches  of  the  Corinthian  envoys  and  of  King  Archida- 
mus  at  Sparta  (Thucyd«  i.  70-84 ;  compare  also  viii.  24-96). 

'  See  the  criticisms  upon  Sparta,  about  395  B.C.  and  372  b.c.  (Xenoph. 
Hellen.  iii.  5,  11-16;  vi.  3,  8-11). 

*  Thucyd.  i.  77.  "AfiiKra  yap  rdrf  Kaff  vpa^  avrovs  v6pi.pMToi£  oKKois 
€XfT(,  &c.  About  the  fcwyXacrtoi  of  the  Spartans — see  the  speech  of 
Perikles  in  Thucyd.  i.  138. 

y2 
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Increase  of  Struggled  by  various  shifts  to  evade  its  obligations. 
fnequaHty'  It  was  to  thesc  leading  men  that  the  great  prizes 
j^nd  dbcon.  fgjj^  enabling  them  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  ex- 
sparta.  peuse  either  of  foreign  subjects  or  of  the  public 
treasury,  and  tending  more  and  more  to  aggravate 
that  inequality  of  wealth  among  the  Spartans  which 
Aristotle  so  emphatically  notices  in  his  time' ;  since 
the  smaller  citizens  had  no  similar  opportunities 
opened  to  them,  nor  any  industry  of  their  own,  to 
guard  their  properties  agaitist  gradual  subdivision 
and  absorption,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  permanent 
state  of  ability  to  furnish  that  contribution  to  the 
mess-table,  for  themselves  and  their  sons,  which 
formed  the  groundwork  of  Spartan  political  fran- 
chise. Moreover  the  spectacle  of  such  newly- 
opened  lucrative  prizes — accessible  only  to  that 
particular  section  of  influential  Spartan  families 
who  gradually  became  known  apart  from  the  rest 
under  the  title  of  the  Equals  or  Peers — embittered 
the  discontent  of  the  energetic  citizens  beneath  that 
privileged  position,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  menace 
the  tranquillity  of  the  state — as  will  presently  be 
seen.  That  sameness  of  life,  habits,  attainments, 
aptitudes,  enjoyments,  fatigues,  and  restraints, 
which  the  Lykurgean  regulations  had  so  long  en- 
forced, and  still  continued  to  prescribe, — divesting 
wealth  of  its  principal  advantages,  and  thus  keeping 
up  the  sentiment  of  personal  equality  among  the 
poorer  citizens — became  more  and  more  eluded  by 
the  richer,  through  the  venality  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ample of  Ephors  and  Senators^;  while  for  those 
who  had  no  means  of  corruption,  it  continued  un- 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  6, 10.        -  Aristot.  Politic,  ii.  6, 16-18 ;  ii.  7, 3. 
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relaxedi  except  in  so  far  as  many  of  tbem  fell  into 
a  still  more  degraded  condition  by  the  loss  of  their 
citizenship. 

It  is  not  merely  Isokrat6sS  who  attests  the  cor-  Testimo- 

nies  of 

ruption  wrought  in  the  character  of  the  Spartans  rsokrates 
by  the  possession  of  that  foreign  empire  which  pUon  to"the 
followed  the  victory  of  iEgospotami — but  also  their  characV/ 
earnest  panegyrist  Xenophon.  After  having  warmly  '"s*'*^^'* 
extolled  the  laws  of  Lykurgus  or  the  Spartan  insti- 
tutions, he  is  constrained  to  admit  that  his  eulogies, 
though  merited  by  the  past,  have  become  lament- 
ably inapplicable  to  that  present  which  he  himself 
witnessed.     **  Formerly  (says  he*)  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians used  to  prefer  their  own  society  and  mode- 
rate way  of  life  at  home,  to  appointments  as  har- 
mosts  in  foreign  towns,  with  all  the  flattery  and  all 
the  corruption  attending  them.      Formerly,  they 

'  Isokrates,  de  Pace,  s.  118-127. 

'  Xen.  de  RepubL  Laced,  c.  14. 

OVia  yap  np6r€pov  fUv  Acuctbaifioviovs  aipovfUpovs,  oucoi  ra  fierpia 
txovras  dXX^Xotr  avvtivai  /loXXov,  fj  dpfioCovras  4v  rats  n6k€<Tt  koi  icoXa- 
K€vofifvovs  dia<l>dtip€<r6ai,  Ka\  irp6(T6(v  /xcv  olba  avrovs  <f>ofiovfi€vovSt 
Xpv<nov  txovras  <f)aiiK<rOai'  vvv  d*  ?0Ttv  ot>9  jcal  KciKKwrnipiUvovs  im  r^ 
K€iCTrj(r6ai,  *EiriaTafiai  bi  Koi  np6<rd€v  tovtov  €V€Ka  ^(tnjXao'las  yiyvo" 
fifvas,  Ka\  ofTo^fitlv  ovk  ($6p,  inias  fi^  p<fdwvpyias  oi  trokirai  atr6  r&p 
£cVa>y  ifATrlfinXaun'o'  vvu  d'  (rrlirrafuu  rovs  boKovvras  np^Tovs  €ivai 
({nrovdoK&ras  as  firjd€n6T€  Travayvrat  dpfidCoPTts  rirt  $4vrjs.  Koi  ^u  fitp, 
St€  eir€fjL(\ovvTo,  Snios  ^coi  tUv  TfyutrBai'  vvv  dc  ttoXv  pSiWov  frpay/ia- 
T€vovT€U,  Srriov  ^p^ovfTUfy  ^  ^^s  &^toi  TOVTOV  tf<rovTat»  Toiyapovv  ol 
"EXkrjvts  npoTtpoy  /xcv  I6vr€s  (Is  AoKebaifiova  id^ovro  ai/T&v,  rfydaBai 
4n\  Toifs  doKovvTas  ddocetv*  vvv  d«  froXXot  napcucaXovaiv  dW^Xovs  cVt  t6 
biaK€»\v€iv  dp(at  rraXiv  avTovs.  Ovbiv  fuvToi  ^i  Bavfid^tuf  tovt<av 
T&v  ^i^t6y<ov  aifTois  yiyvofitvofv,  cfrcid^  <l>av€poi  daiv  oCTt  r<p  Ottf  ircc- 
B6fi€voi  o{jT€  To7s  AvKovpyov  v6yuois. 

The  expression  *'  taking  measures  to  hinder  the  Lacedaemonians  from 
again  exercising  empire  " — marks  this  treatise  as  probably  composed 
some  time  between  their  naval  defeat  at  Knidus,  and  their  land-defeat 
at  Leuktra.  The  former  put  an  end  to  their  maritime  empire — the 
latter  excluded  them  from  all  possibiUty  of  recovering  it ;  but  during  the 
interval  between  the  two,  such  recovery  was  by  no  means  impossible. 
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were  afraid  to  be  seen  with  gold  in  their  possession  ; 
now,  there  are  some  who  make  even  an  ostentatious 
display  of  it.  Formerly,  they  enforced  their  (Xenfi- 
lasy  or)  expulsion  of  strangers,  and  forbade  foreign 
travel,  in  order  that  their  citizens  might  not  be 
filled  with  relaxed  habits  of  life  from  contact  with 
foreigners ;  but  now,  those,  who  stand  first  in  point 
6f  influence  among  them,  study  above  all  things  to 
be  in  perpetual  employment  as  harmosts  abroad. 
There  was  a  time  when  they  took  pains  to  be 
worthy  of  headship  ;  but  now  they  strive  much 
rather  to  get  and  keep  the  command,  than  to  be 
properly  qualified  for  it.  Accordingly  the  Greeks 
used  in  former  days  to  come  and  solicit,  that  the 
Spartans  would  act  as  their  leaders  against  wrong- 
doers; but  now  they  are  exhorting  each  other  to 
concert  measures  for  shutting  out  Sparta  from 
renewed  empire.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the 
Spartans  have  fallen  into  this  discredit,  when  they 
have  manifestly  renounced  obedience  both  to  the 
Delphian  god  and  to  the  institutions  of  Lykurgus.'' 
This  criticism  (written  at  some  period  between 
394-371  B.C.)  from  the  strenuous  eulogist  of  Sparta 
is  highly  instructive.  We  know  from  other  evi- 
dences how  badly  the  Spartan  empire  worked  for 
the  subject  cities :  we  here  learn  how  badly  it 
worked  for  the  character  of  the  Spartans  themselves, 
and  for  those  internal  institutions  which  even  an 
enemy  of  Sparta,  who  detested  her  foreign  policy, 
still  felt  constrained  to  admire^    All  the  vices,  here 

^  The  Athenian  envoy  at  Melos  says — Atuctbaifidvioi  yhp  vphs  fUp 
a-<f>as  avToifs  koX  rck  iinxoipia  ^dfiifia,  wXctora  ap€T^  j(pSiVTaL*  irp6s  dc 
Toi/s  SK\ovs^'(iri<f>{iP€aTaTa  hy  urfitv  rh  fxiv  tibia  KoKa  vo/ii^ovo-i,  rh  di 
(vfi<l}€poirra  SUaia  (Thucyd.  v.  105).  A  judgement,  almost  exactly  the 
same,  is  pronounced  by  Polybius  (vi.  48). 
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insisted  upon  by  Xenophon,  arise  from  various 
incidents  connected  with  her  empire.  The  mode- 
rate, home-keeping,  old-fashioned,  backward  dispo- 
sition— of  which  the  Corinthians  complain  \  but  for 
which  King  Archidamus  takes  credit,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war — is  found  exchanged, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  for  a  spirit  of  aggression 
and  conquest,  for  ambition  public  as  well  as  private, 
and  for  emancipation  of  the  great  men  from  the  sub- 
duing* equality  of  discipline  enacted  by  Lykurgus. 

Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus  (426-399  b.c),  and  Power  of 
Pausanias  son  of  Pleistoanax  (408-394  b.c),  were  hirarro^'^^ 
the  two  kings  of  Sparta  at  the  end  of  the  war.    But  f^"b^tio«^ 
Lysander,  the  admiral  or  commander  of  the  fleet,  Jauery*"" 
was  for  the  time^  greater  than  either  of  the  two  i^vuhed 

^   ^  upon  nun 

kings,  who  had  the  right  of  commanding  only  the  by  «r)piii  ts 
troops  on  land.    I  have  already  mentioned  how  his 
overweening  dictation  and  insolence  oflTended  not 

'  Thucyd.  i.  69,  70,  71.  84.  dpxcu^poTra  vyM>v  ra  eirirrjbtvfJLaTa — 
aoKvoi  irpbs  vfias  fJLtWrjriis  Koi  anobTjfirjTal  jrp6s  (vdtjfioTaTovs :  also  viii.  24. 

^  Zndprtjv  danaa-lfifipoTov  (Simonides  ap.  Plutarch.  Agesilaum,  c.  1). 

>  See  an  expression  of  Aristotle  (Polit.  ii.  6,  22)  about  the  function 
of  admiral  among  the  Lacedaemonians — cirt  yap  ret;  paa'iK€v<nv,  ov<ri 
{rrpaTrfyois  aidiois,  ^  vavap\ia  (r\€bhv  mpa  ^a-ikda  Ka6€(mjK€, 

This  reflection, — which  Aristotle  intimates  that  he  has  borrowed  from 
some  one  else,  though  without  saying  from  whom — must  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  founded  upon  the  case  of  Lysander ;  for  never  after 
Lysander,  was  there  any  Lacedaemonian  admiral  enjoying  a  power  which 
could  by  possibility  be  termed  exorbitant  or  dangerous.  We  know 
that  during  the  later  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  much  censure 
was  cast  upon  the  Lacedsemonian  practice  of  annually  changing  the 
admiral  (Xen.  Hellen.  i.  6,  4). 

The  Lacedaemonians  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with  these  criti- 
cisms, for  in  the  year  395  b.c.  (the  year  before  the  battle  of  Knidus) 
they  conferred  upon  King  Agesilaus,  who  was  then  commanding  the 
land  army  in  Asia  Minor,  the  command  of  the  fleet  also — in  order  to 
secure  unity  of  operations.  This  had  never  been  done  before  (Xen. 
Hellen.  iii.  4,  28). 
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only  Pausanias,  but    also   several  of  the  Ephors 
and  leading  men  at  Sparta,  as  well  as  Pharnabazus 
the  Persian  satrap  ;  thus  indirectly  bringing  about 
the   emancipation   of    Athens    from    the    Thirty, 
the    partial    discouragement    of    the    Dekarchies 
throughout  Greece,   and   the   recall   of  Lysander 
himself  from  his  command.     It  was  not  without 
reluctance  that  the  conqueror  of  Athens  submit- 
ted to  descend  again  to  a  private  station.     Amidst 
the  crowd  of  flatterers  who  heaped  incense  on  him 
at  the  moment  of  his  omnipotence,  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  suggested  that  he  was  much 
more  worthy  to  reign  than  either  Agis  or  Pausa- 
nias :  that  the  kings  ought  to  be  taken,  not  from 
the  first-born  of  the  lineage  of  Eurysthen^s  and 
Prokl6s,  but  by  selection  out  of  all  the  Herakleids, 
of  whom  Lysander  himself  was  one^ ;  and  that  the 
person  elected  ought  to  be  not  merely  a  descendant 
of  Hfirakl^s,  but  a  worthy  parallel  of  HSraklSs  him- 
self.   While  paeans  were  sung  to  the  honour  of  Ly- 
sander at  Samos^ — while  Chcerilus  and  Antilochus 
composed  poems  in  his  praise — while  Antimachus  (a 
poet  highly  esteemed  by  Plato)  entered  into  a  formal 
competition  of  recited  epic  verses  called  Lysandria^ 
and  was  surpassed  by  Nik^ratus — there  was  another 
warm  admirer,  a  rhetor  or  sophist  of  Halikarnassus, 
named  Kleon^,  who  wrote  a  discourse  proving  that 
Lysander  had  well  earned  the  regal  dignity — that 

}  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  24.  Perhaps  he  may  have  been  simply  a 
member  of  the  tribe  called  Hylleis,  who  probably  called  themselves 
Herakleids.  Some  affirmed  that  Lysander  wished  to  cause  the  kings 
to  be  elected  out  of  all  the  Spartans,  not  simply  out  of  the  Herakleids. 
This  is  less  probable.  ^  Duris  ap.  Athenaeum,  xv.  p.  696. 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  18 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  20. 
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personal  excellence  ought  to  prevail  over  legitimate 
descent — and  that  the  crown  ought  to  be  laid  open 
to  election  from  the  most  worthy  among  the  He- 
rakleids.  Considering  that  rhetoric  was  neither 
employed  nor  esteemed  at  Sparta,  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably believe  that  Lysander  really  ordered  the 
composition  of  this  discourse  as  an  instrument  of 
execution  for  projects  preconceived  by  himself, 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  Athenian  prosecutor 
or  defendant  before  the  Dikastery  used  to  arm 
himself  with  a  speech  from  Lysias  or  Demosthe- 
nes. Kleon  would  make  his  court  professionally 
through  such  a  prose  composition,  whether  the 
project  were  first  recommended  by  himself,  or  cur- 
rently discussed  among  a  circle  of  admirers  ;  while 
Lysander  would  probably  requite  the  compliment 
by  a  reward  not  less  munificent  than  that  which  he 
gave  to  the  indifferent  poet  Antilochus\  And  the 
composition  would  be  put  into  the  form  of  an  ha- 
rangue from  the  admiral  to  his  countrymen,  with- 
out any  definite  purpose  that  it  should  be  ever  so 
delivered.  Such  hypothesis  of  a  speaker  and  an 
audience  was  frequent  with  the  rhetors  in  their 
writings,  as  we  may  see  in  Isokrates — especially  in 
his  sixth  discourse,  called  Archidamus. 

Either  from  his  own  ambition,  or  from  the  sug-  Real  posi. 
gestions  of  others,  Lysander  came  now  to  conceive  wnV at  ^ 
the  idea  of  breaking  the  succession  of  the  two  regal  ^^^'^^ 
families,  and  opening  for  himself  a  door  to  reach 
the  crown.     His  projects  have  been  characterised 
as  revolutionary ;  but  there  seems  nothing  in  them 
which  fairly  merits  the  appellation  in  the  sense 

*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  17. 
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which  that  word  now  bears,  if  we  consider  accu- 
rately what  the  Spartan  kings  were  in  the  year 
400  B.C.  In  this  view  the  associations  connected 
with  the  title  of  king,  are  to  a  modern  reader  mis- 
leading. The  Spartan  kings  were  not  kings  at  all, 
in  any  modem  sense  of  the  term  ;  not  only  they 
were  not  absolute,  but  they  were  not  even  consti- 
tutional kings.  They  were  not  sovereigns,  nor  was 
any  Spartan  their  subject ;  every  Spartan  was  the 
member  of  a  free  Grecian  community.  The  Spartan 
king  did  not  govern  ;  nor  did  he  reign,  in  the  sense 
of  having  government  carried  on  in  his  name  and 
by  his  delegates.  The  government  of  Sparta  was 
carried  on  by  the  Ephors,  with  frequent  consultation 
of  the  senate,  and  occasional,  though  rare  appeals, 
to  the  public  assembly  of  citizens.  The  Spartan 
king  was  not  legally  inviolable.  He  might  be^  and 
occasionally  was,  arrested,  tried,  and  punished  for 
misbehaviour  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions.  He 
was  a  self-acting  person,  a  great  officer  of  state ; 
enjoying  certain  definite  privileges,  and  exercising 
certain  military  and  judicial  functions,  which  passed 
as  an  universitas  by  hereditary  transmission  in  his 
family  ;  but  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Ephors  as 
to  the  way  in  which  he  performed  these  duties\ 
Thus,  for  example,  it  was  his  privilege  to  com- 

'  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  1,  5)  represents  justly  the  schemes  of  Lysander 
as  going  frp6s  t6  fitpos  n  xci^o-ai  rrjs  noKircias'  olov  apxhv  riva  jcora* 
(rnja-ai  ^  avf  Xf  tv.  The  Spartan  kingship  is  here  regarded  as  dpxn  ris — 
one  office  of  state,  among  others.  But  Aristotle  regards  Lysander  as 
having  intended  to  destroy  the  kingship — KaraKva-ai  rijv  ^affCKdap — 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  fact.  The  plan  of  Lysander 
was  to  retain  the  kingship,  but  to  render  it  elective  instead  of  hereditary. 
He  wished  to  place  the  Spartan  kingship  substantially  on  the  same 
footing,  as  that  on  which  the  office  of  the  kings  or  suffetes  of  Carthage 
stood ;  who  were  not  hereditary,  nor  confined  to  members  of  the  same 
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mand  the  army  when  sent  on  foreign  service  ;  yet 
a  law  was  made,  requiring  him  to  take  deputies 
along  with  him,  as  a  council  of  war  without  whom 
nothing  was  to  be  done.  The  Ephors  recalled 
Agesilaus  when  they  thought  fit ;  and  they  brought 
Pausaniaa  to  trial  and  punishment,  for  alleged 
misconduct  in  his  command  ^  The  only  way  in 
which  the  Spartan  kings  formed  part  of  the  sove- 
reign power  in  the  state,  or  shared  in  the  exercise 
of  government  properly  so  called,  was  that  they 
had  votes  ex  officio  in  the  Senate,  and  could  vote 
there  by  proxy  when  they  were  not  present.  In 
ancient  times,  very  imperfectly  known,  the  Spartan 
kings  seem  really  to  have  been  sovereigns ;  the  go- 
vernment having  then  been  really  carried  on  by  them 
or  by  their  orders.  But  in  the  year  400  b.c,  Agis 
and  Pausanias  had  become  nothing  more  than  great 
and  dignified  hereditary  officers  of  state,  still  bear- 
ing the  old  title  of  their  ancestors.  To  throw  open 
these  hereditary  functions  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Herakleid  Gens,  by  election  from  their  number, 
might  be  a  change  better  or  worse :  it  was  a  startling 
novelty  (just  as  it  would  have  been  to  propose, 
that  any  of  the  various  priesthoods,  which  were 
hereditary  in  particular  families,  should  be  made 
elective),  because  of  the  extreme  attachment  of 
the  Spartans  to  old  and  sanctified  customs ;  but 
it  cannot  properly  be  styled  revolutionary.  The 
Ephors,  the  Senate,  and  the  public  assembly,  might 

family  or  Clens,  but  chosen  out  of  the  principal  families  or  Gentes. 
Aristotle,  while  comparing  the  /SaciXecr  at  Sparta  with  those  at  Car- 
thage, as  being  generally  analogous,  pronounces  in  favour  of  the  Car- 
thaginian election  as  better  than  the  Spartan  hereditary  transmission 
(Arist.  Polit.  ii.  8,  2). 

*  Thucyd.  v.  63;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  25 ;  iv.  2,  1. 
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have  made  such  a  change  in  full  legal  form,  without 
any  appeal  to  violence  ;  the  kings  might  vote  against 
it,  but  they  would  have  been  outvoted.  And  if  the 
change  had  been  made,  the  Spartan  government 
would  have  remained,  in  form  as  well  as  in  principle, 
just  what  it  was  before ;  although  the  Eurystheneid 
and  Prokleid  families  would  have  lost  their  privileges. 
It  is  not  meant  here  to  deny  that  the  Spartan  kings 
were  men  of  great  importance  in  the  state,  espe- 
cially when  (like  Agesilaus)  they  combined  with  their 
official  station  a  marked  personal  energy.  But  it  is 
not  the  less  true,  that  the  associations,  connected 
with  the  title  of  king  in  the  modern  mind,  do  not 
properly  apply  to  them. 
His  in-  To  carry  his  point  at  Sparta,  Lysander  was  well 

mal^e^him-  awarc  that  agencies  of  an  unusual  character  must  be 
s^  wu— he  employed.  Quitting  Sparta  soon  after  his  recall, 
tries  in  yain  he  visitcd  the  oraclcs  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Zeus 

to  move  •      T  •  I    • 

the  oracici    Ammou  m  Libya*,  in  order  to  procure,  by  persuasion 

favour—      or  corruptiou,  injunctions  to  the  Spartans  counte- 

t7:lt  nancing  his  projects    So  great  was  the  general  effect 

Mcred"**^    of  oracular  injunctions  on  the  Spartan  mind,  that 

documents,    Kleomcncs  had  thus  obtained  the  deposition  of  King 

hidden,  by    Dcmaratus, — and  the  exiled  Pleistoanax,  his  own 

ApoU.        return*;  bribery  having  been  in  both  cases  the 

moving  impulse.     But  Lysander  was  not  equally 

fortunate.    None  of  these  oracles  could  be  induced, 

by  any  offers,  to  venture  upon  so  grave  a  sentence 

as  that  of  repealing  the  established  law  of  succession 

to  the  Spartan  throne.     It  is  even  said  that  the 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  13;  Cicero,  de  Divinat.  i.  43,  96;  Cornel.  Nepos, 
Lysand.  c.  3. 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  25,  from  Ephorus.  Compare  Hcrodot.  vi.  66; 
Thucyd.  t.  12. 
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priests  of  Ammon,  not  content  with  refusing  his 
offers,  came  over  to  Sparta  to  denounce  his  proceed- 
ing ;  upon  which  accusation  Lysander  was  put  on 
his  trial,  but  acquitted. 

The  statement  that  he  was  thus  tried  and  acquitted, 
I  think  untrue.  But  his  schemes  thus  far  miscarried 
— and  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  another  strata- 
gem, yet  still  appealing  to  the  religious  suscepti- 
bilities of  his  countrymen.  There  had  been  born 
some  time  before,  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Euxine, 
a  youth  named  Silenus,  whose  mother  affirmed  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Apollo  ;  an  assertion  which  found 
extensive  credence,  notwithstanding  various  diffi- 
culties raised  by  the  sceptics.  While  making  known 
at  Sparta  this  new  birth  of  a  son  to  the  god,  the 
partisans  of  Lysander  also  spread  abroad  the  news 
that  there  existed  sacred  manuscripts  and  inspired 
records,  of  great  antiquity,  hidden  and  yet  unread, 
in  the  custody  of  the  Delphian  priests ;  not  to  be 
touched  or  consulted  until  some  genuine  son  of 
Apollo  should  come  forward  to  claim  them.  With 
the  connivance  of  some  among  the  priests,  certain 
oracles  were  fabricated  agreeable  to  the  views  of  Ly- 
sander. The  plan  was  concerted  that  Silenus  should 
present  himself  at  Delphi,  tender  the  proofs  of  his 
divine  parentage,  and  then  claim  the  inspection  of 
these  hidden  records ;  which  the  priests,  after  an 
apparently  rigid  scrutiny,  were  prepared  to  grant. 
Silenus  would  then  read  them  aloud  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  spectators  ;  and  one  would  be  found  among 
them,  recommending  to  the  Spartans  to  choose  their 
kings  out  of  all  the  best  citizens^ 

*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  26. 
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His  Aim  at  So  ficarly  did  this  project  approach  to  consum- 
siiipfaiit—  mation,  that  Silenus  actually  presented  himself  at 
lesshesdii  Delphi,  and  put  in  his  claim.  But  one  of  the  con- 
dl^oM^n!  federates  either  failed  in  his  courage,  or  broke  down, 
spwu!  *'  at  the  critical  moment ;  so  that  the  hidden  records 
still  remained  hidden.  Yet  though  Lysander  was 
thus  compelled  to  abandon  his  plan,  nothing  was 
made  public  about  it  until  after  his  death.  It  might 
probably  have  succeeded,  had  he  found  temple-con- 
federates of  proper  courage  and  cunning — when  we 
consider  the  profound  and  habitual  deference  of  the 
Spartans  to  Delphi ;  upon  the  sanction  of  which 
oracle  the  Lykurgean  institutions  themselves  were 
mainly  understood  to  rest.  And  an  occasion  pre- 
sently arose,  on  which  the  proposed  change  might 
have  been  tried  with  unusual  facility  and  pertinence ; 
though  Lysander  himself,  having  once  miscarried,  re- 
nounced his  enterprise,  and  employed  his  influence, 
which  continued  unabated,  in  giving  the  sceptre  to 
another  instead  of  acquiring  it  for  himself^ — like 
Mucian  in  reference  to  the  Emperor  Vespasian. 

'  Tacit.  Ilistor.  i.  10.  "  Cui  expeditius  fuerit  tradere  imperium,  quaia 
obtinere." 

The  general  hct  of  the  conspiracy  of  Lysander  to  open  for  himself  a 
way  to  the  throne,  appears  to  rest  on  very  sufficient  testimony — that  of 
Ephorus;  to  whom  perhaps  the  words  ^ao-t  rtvcr  in  Aristotle  may  allude, 
where  he  mentions  this  conspiracy  as  having  been  narrated  (PoUt.  v. 
1,  5).  But  Plutarch,  as  well  as  K.  O.  Miiller  (Hist,  of  Dorians,  iv.  9, 5) 
and  others,  erroneously  represent  the  intrigues  with  the  oracle  as  being 
resorted  to  after  Lysander  returned  from  accompanying  Agesilaus  to 
Asia ;  which  is  certainly  impossible,  since  Lysander  accompanied  Age- 
silaus out,  in  the  spring  of  396  B.C. — did  not  return  to  Greece  until  the 
spring  of  395  b.c — and  was  then  employed,  with  an  interval  not  greater 
than  four  or  five  months,  on  that  expedition  against  Bceotia  wherein  he 
was  slain. 

The  tampering  of  Lysander  with  the  oracle  must  undoubtedly  have 
taken  place  prior  to  the  death  of  Agis— at  some  time  between  403  b.c. 
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B«C*  oWt 


It  was  apparently  about  a  year  after  the  cam- 
paigns in  Elis,  that  King  Agis,  now  an  old  man,   AgUkingof 
was  taken  ill  at  Heraea  in  Arcadia,  and  carried  drubTlT to 
back  to  Sparta,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  ex-  ^^cy  ©"his 
pired.     His  wife  Timaea  had  given  birth  to  a  son  J^"^^'^" 
named  Leotychides,  now   a  youth  about   fifteen  Agcsiiaus, 
years  of  age^     But  the  legitimacy  of  this  youth  by  Lysan- 
had  always  been  suspected  by  Agis,  who  had  pro-  to'th^^  ^ 
nounced,  when  the  birth  of  the  child  was  first  made  ^**'^**"*' 
known  to  him,  that  it  could  not  be  his.     He  had 
been  frightened  out  of  his  wife's  bed  by  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake,  which  was  construed  as  a  warn- 
ing from  Poseidon,  and  was  held  to  be  a  prohibition 
of  intercourse  for  a  certain  time ;  during  which  in- 
terval Leotychides  was  born.     This  was  one  story : 
another  was,  that  the  young  prince  was  the  son  of 
Alkibiades,  born  during  the  absence  of  Agis  in  his 
command  at  Dekeleia.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
alleged  that  Agis,  though  originally  doubtful  of  the 
legitimacy  of  Leotychides,  had  afterwards  retracted 

and  399  b.c.  The  humiliation  which  he  received  in  396  B.C.  from 
Agesilaus  might  indeed  have  led  him  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  renewal 
of  his  former  plans,  but  he  can  have  had  no  time  to  do  anything  to- 
wards them.  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  6,  2)  alludes  to  the  humiUation  of 
Lysander  by  the  kings  as  an  example  of  incidents  tending  to  raise  dis- 
tivbance  in  an  aristocratical  government;  but  this  humiliation  pro- 
bably alludes  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  thwarted  in  Attica  by  Pau- 
sanias  in  403  B.C. — which  proceeding  is  ascribed  by  Plutarch  to  both 
kings,  as  well  as  to  their  jealousy  of  Lysander  (see  Plutarch,  Lysand. 
c.  21) — ^not  to  the  treatment  of  Lysander  by  Agesilaus  in  396  b.c. 
The  mission  of  Lysander  to  the  despot  Dionysius  at  Syracuse  (Plutarch, 
Lysand.  c.  2)  must  also  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  death  of  Agis  in 
399  B.C. :  whether  before  or  after  the  failure  of  the  stratagem  at  Delphi, 
is  uncertain ;  perhaps  after  it. 

*  The  age  of  Leotychides  is  approximately  marked  by  the  date  of 
the  presence  of  Alkibiades  at  Sparta  414-413  B.C.  The  mere  rumour, 
true  or  fedse,  that  this  young  man  was  the  son  of  Alkibiades,  may  be 
held  sufficient  as  chronological  evidence  to  certify  his  age. 
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his  suspicions,  and  fully  recognised  him  ;  especially, 
and  with  peculiar  solemnity,  during  his  last  illness ^ 
As  in  the  case  of  Demaratus  about  a  century  earlier* 
— advantage  was  taken  of  these  doubts  by  Agesilaus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Agis,  powerfully  seconded 
by  Lysander,  to  exclude  Leotychides,  and  occupy 
the  throne  himself. 
chiractcr  Agcsilaus  was  the  son  of  King  Archidamus,  not 
lauf.  by  Laropito  the  mother  of  Agis,  but  by  a  second 

wife  named  Eupolia.  He  was  now  at  the  mature 
age  of  forty  ^,  and  having  been  brought  up  without 
any  prospect  of  becoming  king — at  least  until  very 
recent  times — had  passed  through  the  unmitigated 
rigour  of  Spartan  drill  and  training.  He  was  di- 
stinguished for  all  Spartan  virtues :  exemplary  obe- 
dience to  authority,  in  the  performance  of  his  trying 
exercises,  military  as  well  as  civil — intense  emula- 
tion, in  trying  to  surpass  every  competitor — extra- 
ordinary courage,  unremitting  energy,  as  well  as 
facility  in  enduring  hardship — perfect  simplicity 
and  frugality  in  all  his  personal  habits — extreme 
sensibility  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Towards  his  personal  friends  or  adherents,  he  was 
remarkable  for  fervour  of  attachment,  even  for  un- 
scrupulous partisanship,  with  a  readiness  to  use  all 
his  influence  in  screening  their  injustices  or  short- 
comings ;  while  he  was  comparatively  placable  and 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  2 ;  Pausanias,  iii.  8,  4 ;  Plutarch,  Agesilaus, 
c.  3. 

'  Herodot.  v.  66. 

'  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  how  Xenophon  can  say,  in  his  Agesi- 
laus, i.  6,  'Ayjycrt  \aosTOiwvv  tri  f*ev  vios  &v  ?rv;(€  rrji  ^aaiKuas*  For 
be  himself  says  (ii.  28),  and  it  seems  well  established,  that  Agesilaus  died 
at  the  age  of  above  80  (Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  40);  and  his  death  must 
have  been  about  360  b.c. 
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generous  in  dealing  with  rivals  at  home,  notwith- 
standing bis  eagerness  to  be  first  in  every  sort  of 
competition^  His  manners  were  cheerful  and 
popular,  and  bis  physiognomy  pleasing  ;  though  in 
stature  he  was  not  only  small  but  mean,  and  though 
he  laboured  under  the  additional  defect  of  lameness 
on  one  leg*,  which  accounts  for  his  constant  re- 
fusal to  suffer  his  statue  to  be  taken^.  He  was  in- 
different to  money,  and  exempt  from  excess  of 
selfish  feeling,  except  in  his  passion  for  superiority 
and  power. 

In  spite  of  his  rank  as  brother  of  Agis,  Agesilaus 
had  never  yet  been  tried  in  any  military  command, 
though  he  had  probably  served  in  the  army  either 
at  Dekeleia  or  in  Asia.  Much  of  his  character  there- 
fore lay  as  yet  undisclosed.  And  his  popularity  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  greater  at  the  moment  when 
the  throne  became  vacant,  inasmuch  as,  having 
never  been  put  in  a  position  to  excite  jealousy, 
he  stood  distinguished  only  for  accomplishments, 
efforts,  endurances,  and  punctual  obedience,  wherein 
even  the  poorest  citizens  were  his  competitors  on 
equal  terms.  Nay,  so  complete  was  the  self-con- 
straint, and  the  habit  of  smothering  emotions,  gene- 
rated by  a  Spartan  training,  that  even  the  cunning 
Lysander  himself  did  not  at  this  time  know  him. 
He  and  Agesilaus   had   been  early  and   intimate 

'  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  2-5;  Xenoph.  Agesil.  vii.  3;  Plutarch, 
Apophth.  Laconic,  p.  212  D. 

3  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  2;  Xenoph.  Agesil.  viii.  I. 

It  appears  that  the  mother  of  Agesilaus  was  a  very  small  wonum,  and 
that  Archidamus  had  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Ephors,  on  that  especial 
ground,  for  marrying  her. 

'  Xenoph.  Agesil.  xi.  7 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  2. 
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friends',  both  having  been  placed  as  boys  in  the 
same  herd  or  troop  for  the  purposes  of  discipline ; 
a  strong  illustration  of  the  equalising  character  of 
this  discipline,  since  we  know  that  Lysander  was 
of  poor  parents  and  condition^.  He  made  the 
mistake  of  supposing  Agesilaus  to  be  of  a  dispo- 
sition particularly  gentle  and  manageable ;  and  this 
was  his  main  inducement  for  espousing  the  preten- 
sions of  the  latter  to  the  throne,  after  the  decease 
of  Agis.  Lysander  reckoned,  if  by  his  means  Age- 
silaus became  king,  on  a  great  increase  of  his  own 
influence,  and  especially  on  a  renewed  mission  to 
Asia,  if  not  as  ostensible  general,  at  least  as  real 
chief  under  the  titular  headship  of  the  new  king. 

Accordingly,  when  the  imposing  solemnities  which 
always  marked  the  funeral  of  a  king  of  Sparta  were 
terminated^,  and  the  day  arrived  for  installation 
of  a  new  king,  Agesilaus,  under  the  promptings 
of  Lysander,  stood  forward  to  contest  the  legiti- 
macy and  the  title  of  Leotychides,  and  to  claim  the 
sceptre  for  himself — a  true  Herakleid,  brother  of 
the  late  king  Agis.  In  the  debate,  which  probably 
took  place  not  merely  before  the  Epbors  and  the 
Senate  but  before  the  assembled  citizens  besides — 
Lysander  warmly  seconded  his  pretensions.  Of 
this  debate  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to 
know  much.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  mature 
age  and  excellent  reputation  of  Agesilaus  would 
count  as  a  great  recommendation,  when  set  against 
an  untried  youth ;  and  this  was  probably  the  real 
point  (since  the  relationship  of  both  was  so  near) 


'  Plutarcb,  Agesil.  c.  2. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  1. 


'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  2. 
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upon  which  decision  turned^ ;  for  the  legitimacy 
of  Leotychides  was  positively  asseverated  by  his 
mother  Timsea^,  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  ques- 
tion of  paternity  was  referred  to  the  Delphian  oracle, 
as  in  the  case  of  Demaratus. 
There  was  however  one  circumstance  which  stood  oj>J«ction 

taken 

much  in  the  way  of  Agesilaus — ^his  personal  de-  »«ain»t 
formity.      A  lame  king  of  Sparta  had  never  yet  oifthc*"* 
been  known.     And  if  we  turn  back  more  than  a  cen-  huum^^ 
tury  to  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  deformity  in  one  "^^pro. 
of  the  Battiad  princes  at  Kyr6n6^,  we  see  the  Kyre-  JV^^g^^^g^ 
nians  taking  it  so  deeply  to  heart,  that  they  sent  to  —eluded 
ask  advice  from  Delphi,  and  invited  over  the  Man-  tlrpretA-' 
tineian  reformer  Dem6nax.     Over  and  above  this  Ly^nder. 
sentiment  of  repugnance^  too,  the  gods  had  specially 
forewarned  Sparta  to  beware  of  **a  lame  reign.*' 
Diopeithes,  a  prophet  and  religious  adviser  of  high 
reputation,  advocated   the   cause  of  Leotychides. 
He  produced  an  ancient  oracle,  telling  Sparta,  that 
'^  with  all  her  pride  she  must  not  sufiTer  a  lame 
reign  to  impair  her  stable  footing"* ;  for  if  she  did 
so,  unexampled  suffering  and  ruinous  wars  would 
long  beset  her."     This  prophecy  had  already  been 
once  invoked,  about  eighty  years  earlier*,  but  with 

'  Plutarch,  Lyiand.  c.  22;  Plutarch,  AgesiL  c.  3;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii. 
3,  2;  Xen.  Agesil.  1,  B^Kplvtura  ^  w6Kit  dvtinKkfjT6Ttpov  (hmi  *Ayi;(r(- 
Xoor  KoX  rf  ycyf a  koI  t§  dprrj,  &c. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3, 2.  This  statement  contradicts  the  talk  imputed 
to  Timsea  by  Duris  (Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  3;  Plutarch,  Alldbiad.  c.  23). 

'  Herodot.  iv.  161.  ^ttdt^aro  dc  rrfp  fiaaiKrftrfp  rov  *ApKtaikt»  6 
trais  Bottom,  x®^<^  ^^  ^^^  *^^  ovk  dprlirovs.  01  d«  KvprfvauH  np6g  r^p 
KaraXafiova'av  <rvfi<t>op^v  hr€fiirov€s  AtXtfxwgf  iirtipria'Ofitvovs  Byriva 
rp67rop  KaTa<rnj<rdiievoi  KaKKurra  hv  oUeoifv, 

^  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  22 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  3 ;  Pausanias,  iii.  8, 5. 

*  Diodor.  xi.  50. 

z2 
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a  very  diflferent  interpretation.     To  Grecian  leaders, 
like  Themistokles  or  Lysander,  it  was  an  accom- 
plishment of  no  small  value  to  be  able  to  elude  in- 
convenient texts  or  intractable  religious  feelings, 
by  expository  ingenuity.   And  Lysander  here  raised 
his  voice  (as  Themistokles  had  done  on  the  mo- 
mentous occasion  before  the  battle  of  Salamis'),  to 
combat  the  professional  expositors  ;  contending  that 
by  *'  a  lame  reign,"  the  god  meant,  not  a  bodily 
defect  in  the  king — which  might  not  even  be  con- 
genital, but  might  arise  from  some  positive  hurt^ — 
but  the  reign  of  any  king  who  was  not  a  genuine 
descendant  of  H6rakl6s. 
mkn^M      ^^^  influence  of  Lysander^,  combined  doubtless 
•^i"*— «"«-    with  a  preponderance  of  sentiment  already  tending 
which  ai.     towards  Agesilaus ,  caused  this  eflbrt  of  interpretative 
mained       subtlcty  to  bc  wclcomcd  as  convincing,  and  led  to 
L^ndtr*t    the  nomination  of  the  lame   candidate   as  king. 
||JJ*'P"^^    There  was  however  a  considerable  minority,   to 
whom  this  decision  appeared  a  sin  against  the  gods 
and  a  mockery  of  the  oracle.      And  though  the 
murmurs  of  such  dissentients  were  kept  down  by 
the  ability  and  success  of  Agesilaus  during  the  first 

*  Herodot.  vii.  143. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  3.  »s  ovk  cSoiro,  rhv  Bthw  tqvto  Kt\€v(Uf 
ffnikd^cOcu,  fx^  npoarrrala'as  rir  ;(oi>X ever i;,  aKkh  fioXXov,  fi^  ovk 
^v  Tov  y€uovs  /3a<rtX€v<r27. 

Congenital  lameness  would  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  divine  displea- 
sure, and  therefore  a  disqualification  from  the  throne,  as  in  the  case  of 
Battus  of  KyrSnd  above  noticed.  But  the  words  x"^4  /3a<r^cto  were 
general  enough  to  cover  both  the  cases — superinduced  sui  well  as  con- 
genital lameness.  It  is  upon  this  that  L3rBander  founds  his  inference 
— that  the  god  did  not  mean  to  allude  to  bodily  lameness  at  all. 

'  Pausanias,  iii.  8, 5 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  3 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  22 ; 
Justin,  vi.  2. 
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years  of  his  reign,  yet  when,  in  his  ten  last  years, 
calamity  and  humiliation  were  poured  thickly  upon 
this  proud  city,  the  public  sentiment  came  de- 
cidedly round  to  their  view.  Many  a  pious  Spartan 
then  exclaimed,  with  feelings  of  bitter  repentance, 
that  the  divine  word  never  failed  to  come  true  at 
last\  and  that  Sparta  was  justly  punished  for  having 
wilfully  shut  her  eyes  to  the  distinct  and  merciful 
warning  vouchsafed  to  her,  about  the  mischiefs  of 
a  **  lame  reign*." 

Besides  the  crown,  Agesilaus  at  the  same  time  Popular 
acquired  the  large  property  left  by  the  late  King  AgesUau^ 
Agis ;  an  acquisition  which  enabled  him  to  display  Hat^Thc 
his  generosity  by  transferring  half  of  it  at  once  to  hu^^l^^. 
his  maternal  relatives — for  the  most  part  poor  per-  fl«>«n««  »* 
sons^.      The  popularity  acquired  by  this  step  was  ener^, 
still  farther  increased  by  his  manner  of  conducting  whh  un. 
himself  towards  the  Ephors  and  Senate.     Between  pl'ii^san"* 
these  magistrates  and  the  kings,  there  was  generally  '^  * 
a  bad  understanding.     The  kings,  not  having  lost 
the  tradition  of  the  plenary  power  once  enjoyed  by 
their  ancestors,  displayed  as  much  haughty  reserve 
as  they  dared^  towards  an  authority  now  become 

^  *Id'  olov,  &  iroidcr,  irpoa-ifu^tp  &<f>cLp 
To(hrof  t6  Bf&irponov  fffiitf 
Trjs  irdkai(l>6.rov  npovoiagf 
*0v  IfXcuuv^  &c. 

This  is  a  splendid  chorus  of  the  Trachiniee  of  Sophokles  (822)  pro- 
claiming their  sentiments  on  the  awful  death  of  Herakles,  in  the  tunic 
of  Nessus,  which  has  just  heen  announced  as  ahout  to  happen. 

'  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  30 ;  Plutarch,  Compar.  Agesil.  and  Pomp.  c.  1 . 
'Ayi;criXaor  dc  Trjv  /ScuriXciay  ^bo(€  "KaPuv^  oUre  ra  irp6s  roifs  0fovs 
AfUfiirrof,  oCt€  ra  np6s  dvBpwrovs,  Kplvas  voB€ias  Afayrv^tdiyv,  hv  vlbv 
avTov  atrthei^tv  6  d6€\<f>6s  yvficiov,  t6v  dc  XPV^H^^  Kca'€ip<ov€va-dfi€vos 
T^v  irtpl  TTJs  xw^'W''*^'  Again,  ib.  c.  2.  di*  *Ayi;criXaov  cfrcciccJnyo'c  r^ 
XP^^y^  A.v<ravdpos,  '  Xen.  Agesil.  iv.  5 ;  Plutarch,  Ages.  c.  4. 
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essentially  superior  to  their  own.     But  Agesilaus — 
not  less  from  his  own  pre-established  habits,  than 
from  anxiety  to  make  up  for  the  defects  of  his  title 
— adopted  a  line  of  conduct  studiously  opposite. 
He  not  only  took  pains  to  avoid  collision  with  the 
Ephors,  but  showed  marked  deference  both  to  their 
orders  and  to  their  persons.     He  rose  from  his  seat 
whenever  they  appeared ;  he  conciliated  both  Ephors 
and  senators  by  timely  presents  \     By  such  judi- 
cious proceeding,  as  well  as  by  his  exact  observance 
of  the  laws  and  customs^,  he  was  himself  the  great- 
est gainer.     Combined  with  that  ability  and  energy 
in  which  he  was  never  deficient,  it  ensured  to  him 
more  real  power  than  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  king  of  Sparta ;   power,  not  merely  over  the 
military  operations  abroad  which  usually  fell  to  the 
kings — but  also  over  the   policy  of  the   state  at 
home.     On  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  that 
real  power,  his  chief  thoughts  were  concentrated ; 
new  dispositions  generated  by  kingship,  which  bad 
never  shown  themselves  in  him  before.     Despising, 
like  Ly Sander,  both  money,  luxury,  and  all  the  out- 
ward show  of  power — he  exhibited,  as  a  king,  an 
ultra-Spartan  simplicity,  carried  almost  to  affecta- 
tion, in  diet,  clothing,  and  general  habits.     But 
like  Lysander  also,  he  delighted  in  the  exercise  of 
dominion  through  the  medium  of  knots  or  factions 
of  devoted   partisans,   whom   he   rarely   scrupled 
to  uphold  in  all  their  career  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion.    Though  an  amiable  man,  with  no  disposition 
to  tyranny  and  still  less  to  plunder,  for  his  own 
benefit — Agesilaus  thus  made  himself  the  willing 

'  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  4.  ^  Xen.  Agesil.  vii.  2. 
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instrument  of  both,  for  the  benefit  of  his  various 
coadjutors  and  friends,  whose  power  and  conse- 
quence he  identified  with  his  own\ 

At  the  moment  when  Agesilaus  became  king, 
Sparta  was  at  the  maximum  of  her  power,  holding 
nearly  all  the  Grecian  towns  as  subject  allies,  with 
or  without  tribute.  She  was  engaged  in  the  task 
(as  has  already  been  mentioned)  of  protecting  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  against  the  Persian  satraps  in  their 
neighbourhood .  And  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  life  of  Agesilaus  consists  in  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  espoused,  and  the  vigour  and  ability  with 
which  he  conducted,  this  great  Pan-hellenic  duty. 
It  will  be  seen  that  success  in  his  very  promising 
career  was  intercepted^  by  his  bad  factious  sub- 
servience to  partisans,  at  home  and  abroad — by 
his  unmeasured  thirst  for  Spartan  omnipotence — 
and  his  indifierence  or  aversion  to  any  generous 
scheme  of  combination  with  the  cities  dependent 
on  Sparta. 

His  attention  however  was  first  called  to  a  dan-  b.c.  398- 

397 

gerous  internal  conspiracy  with  which  Sparta  was  ^^  ^^^ 
threatened.    The  **  lame  reign  *'  was  as  yet  less  than  conspiracy 
twelve  months  old,  when  Agesilaus,  being  engaged  terror. 
in  sacrificing  at  one  of  the  established  state  so-  Lcnfi^fs. 
lemnities,  was  apprised  by  the  officiating  prophet, 
that  the  victims  exhibited  menacing  symptoms, 
portending  a  conspiracy  of  the  most  formidable 
character.      A   second   sacrifice   gave   yet   worse 

*  Isokrates,  Orat.  t.  (Philipp.)  8. 100;  Plutarch^  Agesilaus,  c.  3, 13-23; 
Plutarch.  Apophthegm.  Laconica,  p.  209  F— 212  D. 

See  the  incident  alluded  to  by  Theopompus  ap.  Athenieum,  xiii. 
p.  609. 

>  Isokrates  (Orat.  y.  ut  siq>,)  makes  a  remark  in  substance  the  same.  ^ 
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promise ;  and  on  the  third  the  terrified  prophet 
exclaimed,  **  Agesilaus,  the  revelation  before  us 
imports  that  we  are  actually  in  the  midst  of  our 
enemies."  They  still  continued  to  sacrifice,  but 
victims  were  now  ofiered  to  the  averting  and  pre- 
serving gods,  with  prayers  that  these  latter,  by 
tutelary  interposition,  would  keep  ofiT  the  impend- 
ing peril.  At  length,  after  much  repetition  and 
great  difficulty,  favourable  victims  were  obtained ; 
the  meaning  of  which  was  soon  made  clear.  Five 
days  afterwards,  an  informer  came  before  the 
Ephors,  communicating  the  secret,  that  a  danger- 
ous conspiracy  was  preparing,  organized  by  a  citizen 
named  Kinadon \ 

The  conspirator  thus  named  was  a  Spartan  citi- 
zen, but  not  one  of  that  select  number  called  The 
Equals  or  The  Peers.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  inequalities  had  been  gradually  growing 
up  among  qualified  citizens  of  Sparta,  tending 
tacitly  to  set  apart  a  certain  number  of  them  under 
the  name  of  The  Peers,  and  all  the  rest  under  the 
correlative  name  of  The  Inferiors.  Besides  this, 
since  the  qualification  of  every  family  lasted  only 
so  long  as  the  citizen  could  furnish  a  given  contri- 
bution for  himself  and  his  sons  to  the  public  mess- 
table,  and  since  industry  of  every  kind  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  rigid  personal  drilling  imposed  upon 
all  of  them — the  natural  consequence  was,  that  in 
each  generation  a  certain  number  of  citizens  be- 
came disfranchised  and  dropped  oflf.  But  these  dis- 
franchised men  did  not  become  Perioeki  or  Helots. 
They  were  still  citizens,  whose  qualification,  though 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  4. 
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in  abeyance,  might  be  at  any  time  renewed  by  the 
munificence  of  a  rich  man^ ;  so  that  they  too,  along 
with  the  lesser  citizens,  were  known  under  the  de- 
nomination of  The  Inferiors. 

It  was  to  this  class  that  Kinadon  belonged.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  remarkable  strength  and  courage, 
who  had  discharged  with  honour  his  duties  in  the 
Lykurgean  discipline^,  and  had  imbibed  from  it  that 
sense  of  personal  equality,  and  that  contempt  of 
privilege,  which  its  theory  as  well  as  its  practice 
suggested.  Notwithstanding  all  exactness  of  duty 
performed,  he  found  that  the  constitution,  as  prac- 
tically worked,  excluded  him  from  the  honours  and 
distinctions  of  the  state  ;  reserving  them  for  the 
select  citizens  known  under  the  name  of  Peers.  And 
this  exclusion  had  become  more  marked  and  galling 
since  the  formation  of  the  Spartan  empire  after  the 
victory  of  j^gospotami ;  whereby  the  number  of 
lucrative  posts  (harmosties  and  others)  all  mono- 
polised by  the  Peers,  had  been  so  much  multiplied. 
Debarred  from  the  great  political  prizes,  Kinadon  was 
still  employed  by  the  Ephors,  in  consequence  of  his 
high  spirit  and  military  sufficiency,  in  that  stand- 
ing force  which  they  kept  for  maintaining  order  at 
home®.     He  had  been  the  agent  ordered  on  seve- 

»  See  Vol.  II.  Ch.  vi.  p.  483  of  this  History. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3, 5.    O^os  (Kinadon)  d*  ^v  v€avia'Kog  xdi  r^  €ldof 

The  meaning  of  the  term  01  6fxoioi  fluctuates  in  Xenopbon;  it 
sometimes,  as  here,  is  used  to  signify  the  privileged  Peers — again  De 
Repub.  Laced,  xiii.  1 ;  and  Anab.  iv.  6, 14.  Sometimes  again  it  is  used 
agreeably  to  the  Lykurgean  theory ;  whereby  every  citizen,  who  rigor- 
ously discharged  his  dut]'  in  the  public  drill,  belonged  to  the  number 
(De  Rep.  Lac.  x.  7)- 

There  was  a  variance  between  the  theory  and  the  practice. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  9.  'YinypcT^icci  dt  kqI  SKk^  ifiiri  6  HUvd^p  toIt 
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ral  of  those  arbitrary  seizures  which  they  never 
scrupled  to  employ  towards  persons  whom  they 
regarded  as  dangerous.  But  this  was  no  satisfac- 
tion to  his  mind ;  nay,  probably,  by  bringing  him 
into  close  contact  with  the  men  in  authority,  it  con- 
tributed to  lessen  his  respect  for  them.  He  desired 
"  to  be  inferior  to  no  man  in  Sparta*  *' — and  his 
conspiracy  was  undertaken  to  realise  this  object  by 
breaking  up  the  constitution. 
Police  of  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  amidst  the 

^nforma"  gcnerdl  insccurity  which  pervaded  the  political 
biSbre**^  society  of  Laconia,  the  Ephors  maintained  a  secret 
them.  police  and  system  of  espionage  which  reached  its 
height  of  unscrupulous  efficiency  under  the  title  of 
the  Krypteia.  Such  precautions  were  now  more 
than  ever  requisite  ;  for  the  changes  in  the  practical 
working  of  Spartan  politics  tended  to  multiply  the 
number  of  malcontents,  and  to  throw  the  Inferioi*3 
as  well  as  the  Perioeki  and  the  Neodamodes  (manu- 
mitted Helots),  into  one  common  antipathy  with 
the  Helots,  against  the  exclusive  partnership  of  the 
Peers.  Informers  were  thus  sure  of  encourage- 
ment and  reward,  and  the  man  who  now  came  to 
the  £phors  either  was  really  an  intimate  friend  of 
Kinadon,  or  had  professed  himself  such  in  order 
to  elicit  the  secret.  ''  Kinadon  (said  he  to  the 
Ephors)  brought  me  to  the  extremity  of  the  market- 
place, and  bade  me  count  how  many  Spartans  there 

*E<f>6pots  ToiavTa,      iii.  3,  7-    01  awrerayfjUvoi  rffimv  (Kinadon  says) 
avTol  ottXo  KtKrqftfBa, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  11.  fii/dev^r  ^tt&v  thai  r&v  iv  Acucfdoifiovc— - 
was  the  declaration  of  Kinadon  when  seized  and  questioned  by  the 
Ephors  concerning  his  purposes.  Substantially  it  coincides  with  Ari- 
stotle (Polit.  V.  6, 2) — 7  Svav  dv^potdrfs  riv  i^v  fifj  y^mxa  r&v  rifiitv,  olov 
Kivdd^y  6  r^u  cV*  'Ayi/crcXaov  cn/crr^craff  fm3«riv  cVl  rovs  2ir<ipTWTas. 
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were  therein.  I  reckoned  up  about  forty,  besides 
the  king,  the  Ephors,  and  the  Senators.  Upon  my 
asking  him  why  he  desired  me  to  count  them^  he 
replied — Because  these  are  the  men,  and  the  only 
men,  whom  you  have  to  look  upon  as  enemies^; 
all  others  in  the  market-place,  more  than  4000  in 
number,  are  friends  and  comrades.  Kinadon  also 
pointed  out  to  me  the  one  or  two  Spartans  whom 
we  met  in  the  roads,  or  who  were  lords  in  the 
country  districts,  as  our  only  enemies ;  every  one 
else  around  them  being  friendly  to  our  purpose.'' 
"  How  many  did  he  tell  you  were  the  accomplices 
actually  privy  to  the  scheme  ?  " — asked  the  Ephors. 
**  Only  a  few  (was  the  reply) ;  but  those  thoroughly 
trustworthy  ;  these  confidants  themselves,  however, 
said  that  all  around  them  were  accomplices — Infe- 
riors, Perioeki,  Neodamodes,  and  Helots,  all  alike ; 
for  whenever  any  one  among  these  classes  talked 
about  a  Spartan,  he  could  not  disguise  his  intense 
antipathy — he  talked  as  if  he  could  eat  the  Spartans 
raw'." 

''  But  how  (continued  the  Ephors)  did  Kinadon  wide. 


reckon  upon  getting  arms?  "    **  His  language  was  content 


spread  dis* 

content 

reckoned 


(replied  the  witness) — We  of  the  standing  force  Jl^nJythe 
have  our  own  arms  all  ready ;  and  here  are  plenty  con'P*™- 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  5. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  6.  Avrol  lUvroi  natnv  t[<f>a<rap  avptibivai  Koi 
ctXcixrt  Koi  v€oikLfi&ik€trif  koL  rolv  vnofuioa-i,  xal  rots  irtpioUoiS'  Bfrav  yhp 
iv  rovToii  rtff  \6yoi  yivoiro  irepl  TLirafyruLvSiv,  ovhiva  hvv€urB(u  Kpxmrtuf 

The  expression  is  Homeric — <»/i^P  fitfip&Bois  Upiafiov,  &c.  (Diad.  iv. 
35).  The  (Greeks  did  not  think  themselves  obliged  to  restrain  the  full 
expression  of  vindictive  feeling.  The  poet  Theognis  wishes,  "  that  he 
may  one  day  come  to  drink  the  blood  of  those  who  had  ill-used  him  " 
(v.  349  Gaisf.). 
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of  knives,  swords,  spits,  hatchets,  axes,  and  scythes 
— on  sale  in  this  market-place,  to  suit  an  insurgent 
multitude :  besides,  every  man  who  tills  the  earth, 
or  cuts  wood  and  stone,  has  tools  by  him  which 
will  serve  as  weapons  in  case  of  need ;  especially 
in  a  struggle  with  enemies  themselves  unarmed." 
On  being  asked  what  was  the  moment  fixed  for 
execution — ^the  witness  could  not  tell ;  he  had  been 
instructed  only  to  remain  on  the  spot,  and  be 
ready ^ 
AUrm  of  It  docs  uot  appear  that  this  man  knew  the  name 
^their  of  auy  pcrsou  concerned,  except  Kinadon  himself, 
for  apprJ^*  So  dccply  wcrc  the  Ephors  alarmed,  that  they  re- 
Kinfdon  ffaiucd  from  any  formal  convocation  even  of  what 
privately,  ^g^g  called  the  Lesser  Assembly — ^including  the 
Senate,  of  which  the  kings  were  members  ex  officio^ 
and  perhaps  a  few  other  principal  persons  besides. 
But  the  members  of  this  assembly  were  privately 
brought  together  to  deliberate  on  the  emergency ; 
Agesilaus  probably  among  them.  To  arrest  Kina- 
don at  once  in  Sparta  appeared  imprudent ;  since 
his  accomplices,  of  number  as  yet  unknown,  would 
be  thus  admonished  either  to  break  out  in  insur- 
rection, or  at  least  to  make  their  escape.  But  an 
elaborate  stratagem  was  laid  for  arresting  him  out 
of  Sparta,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  accomplices. 
The  Ephors,  calling  him  before  them,  professed  to 
confide  to  him  (as  they  had  done  occasionally  be- 
fore) a  mission  to  go  to  Anion  (a  Laconian  town 
on  the  frontier  towards  Arcadia  and  Triphylia)  and 
there  to  seize  some  parties  designated  by  name  in 
a  formal  Skytalfi  or  warrant ;  including  some  of  the 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  7>  or*  iiribriyAw  ol  naprjY/(\fi€vov  cti;. 
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Aulonite  PericBki — some  Helots — and  one  other 
person  by  name,  a  woman  of  peculiar  beauty  resi- 
dent at  the  place,  whose  influence  was  understood 
to  spread  disaffection  among  all  the  Lacedaemonians 
who  came  thither,  old  as  well  as  young  ^  When 
Kinadon  inquired  what  force  he  was  to  take  with 
him  on  the  mission,  the  Ephors,  to  obviate  all 
suspicion  that  they  were  picking  out  companions 
with  views  hostile  to  him,  desired  him  to  go  to  the 
HippagretSs  (or  commander  of  the  300  youthful 
guards  called  Horsemen,  though  they  were  not 
really  mounted)  and  ask  for  the  first  six  or  seven 
men  of  the  guard^  who  might  happen  to  be  in  the 
way.  But  they  (the  Ephors)  had  already  held 
secret  communication  with  the  HippagretSs,  and 
had  informed  him  both  whom  they  wished  to  be 
sent,  and  what  the  persons  sent  were  to  do.  They 
then  dispatched  Kinadon  on  his  pretended  mission, 
telling  him  that  they  should  place  at  his  disposal 
three  carts,  in  order  that  he  might  more  easily 
bring  home  the  prisoners. 

Kinadon  began  his  journey  to  Anion,  without  the  Kinadon  is 
smallest  suspicion  of  the  plot  laid  for  him  by  the  t^^te'd, 
Ephors;  who,  to  make  their  purpose  sure,  sent  cuted"hit 
an  additional  body  of  the  guards  after  him,  to  quell  ^J^Jj^^i^r 
any  resistance  which  might   possibly  arise.     But  ed.andthe 

•^  *  .r  conspiracy 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  8.     *Ayay€ip  de  exeXevop  xai  t^p  yiwauea,  fj  koX-     ^  *"  "^ 
\i<mf  flip  cXryrro  avrdOi  dpai,  XyfuupeirOcu  di  t^icti  tovs  d<f>iK¥avfi€* 
povs  AoKfbaifiopiciP  Kal  irpta-fimpovs  Koi  pttartpovs, 

«  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  3,  9,  10. 

The  persons  called  Hippeis  at  Sparta  were  not  mounted ;  they  were 
a  select  body  of  300  youthful  citizens,  employed  either  on  home  police 
or  on  foreign  service. 

See  Herodot.  viii.  124 ;  Strabo,  x.  p.  481 ;  K.  O.  Miiller,  History  of 
the  Dorians,  B.  iii.  ch.  12.  s.  5,  6. 
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their  slratagem  succeeded  as  completely  as  they 
could  desire.  He  was  seized  on  the  road,  by  those 
who  accompanied  him  ostensibly  for  his  pretended 
mission.  These  men  interrogated  him,  put  him  to 
the  torture\  and  heard  from  his  lips  the  names  of 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  9. 

""EfitkKop  di  ol  avWa^vr€s  avrbv  fitw  #care;(€a',  roifs  W  (%fP€id6Tas, 
irv$6fitPoi  avTov,  ypa^avrts  airoirifiirttv  r^v  raxi(mfv  rois  (<f>6' 
pois,  Ovro»  d*  tlxov  ol  tf(f>opoi  irp6g  t6  npay^M,  &<rT€  kol  fiopav  l'mr€<&v 
tirtfiylrap  rois  ctt*  AvXwvof .  'Etrct  d*  tlkrjfxfuvov  tov  apdp6s  ^K€V  iwrrcw, 
il>eptt>v  T(k  6v6fiara  hv  Ktvadtfv  airiypa'^€y  irapaxprjfJUi  r&v  re 
liCLPTw  Ti<rdfjitvo»  Kol  roi/s  tiruccupuaTdrovs  (vptXdppavow.  *Of  d*  dvrixOri 
6  Kivddidv,  Koi  ff\iyx€TOf  Ka\  ii>fio\6y€i,  irdvra,  Koi  roxis  ^vvtiddrat 
?Xcyc,  TfXoF  tivT6v  ifpovro,  ri  /cat  pov\6fi€vos  ravra  irpdrroi; 

Polysenua  (ii.  14, 1)  in  hi«  account  of  this  transaction,  expressly  men- 
tions that  the  Hippeis  or  guards  who  accompanied  Kinadon,  put  him 
to  the  torture  (orpf/SXoxravref )  when  they  seized  him,  in  order  to  extort 
the  names  of  his  accomplices.  Even  without  express  testimony,  we 
might  pretty  confidently  have  assumed  this.  From  a  man  of  spirit 
like  Kinadon,  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy,  they  were  not  likely  to  obtain 
such  betrayal  without  torture. 

I  had  affirmed  that  in  the  description  of  this  transaction  given  by 
Xenophon,  it  did  not  appear  whether  Kinadon  was  able  to  write  or  not. 
My  assertion  was  controverted  by  Colonel  Mure  (in  his  Reply  to  my 
Appendix),  who  cited  the  words  ^€po»y  ra  ovdpara  hv  Kivdicav  aire- 
ypayjrt,  as  containing  an  affirmation  from  Xenophon  that  Kinadon 
could  write. 

In  my  judgement,  these  words,  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  pre- 
cedes, and  with  the  probabilities  of  the  fact  described,  do  not  contain 
such  an  affirmation. 

The  guards  were  instructed  to  seize  Kinadon,  and  after  having  heard 
from  Kinadon  who  his  accompUces  were,  to  write  the  names  down  and 
send  them  to  the  Ephors.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  executed  these 
instructions  as  given ;  the  more  so,  as  what  they  were  commanded  to  do 
was  at  once  the  safest  and  the  most  natural  proceeding.  For  Kinadon 
was  a  man  distinguished  for  personal  stature  and  courage  (r6  tlbos  kqI 
n^v  yfrvx^v  ttSpcoaros,  iii.  3,  5),  so  that  those  who  seized  him  would  find 
it  an  indispensable  precaution  to  pinion  his  arms.  Assuming  even  that 
Kinadon  could  write — yet  if  he  were  to  write,  he  must  have  his  right 
arm  free.  And  why  should  the  guards  take  this  risk,  when  all  which 
the  Ephors  required  was,  that  Kinadon  should  pronounce  the  names,  to 
be  written  down  by  others  ?  With  a  man  of  the  qualities  of  Kinadon, 
it  probably  required  the  most  intense  pressure  to  force  him  to  betray 
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his  accomplices  ;  the  list  of  whom  they  wrote  down, 
and  forwarded  by  one  of  the  guards  to  Sparta. 
The  Ephors,  on  receiving  it,  immediately  arrested 
the  parties  principally  concerned,  especially  the 
prophet  Tisamenus ;  and  examined  them  along  with 

his  comrades,  even  by  word  of  mouth :  it  would  probably  be  more  dif- 
ficult still,  to  force  him  to  betray  them  by  the  more  dcQiberate  act  of 
writing. 

I  conceive  that  9«ccv  Imrtiis,  (f^tpaav  rii  6v6ftaTa  &v  6  Kivdb<ov  dtrrypo^c 
is  to  be  construed  with  reference  to  the  preceding  sentence,  and  an- 
nounces the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  instructions  then  reported  as 
given  by  the  Ephors.  "  A  guard  came,  bearing  the  names  of  those 
whom  Rinadon  had  given  in."  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
Kinadon  had  written  down  these  names  with  his  own  hand. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Oration  of  Andokides  (De  Mystenis),  Py- 
thonikus  gives  information  of  a  mock  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  com- 
mitted by  Alkibiades  and  others ;  citing  as  his  witness  the  slave  An- 
dromachus ;  who  is  accordingly  produced,  and  states  to  the  assembly 
vwd  voce  yrh&t  he  had  seen  and  who  were  the  persons  present — npwros  yAv 
oUtos  (Andromachus)  ravra  €firfw<rt,  Koi  dfr€ypa^€  rovrovs  (s.  13). 
It  is  not  here  meant  to  affirm  that  the  slave  Andromachus  wrote  down 
the  names  of  these  persons,  which  he  had  the  moment  before  pubUdy 
announced  to  the  assembly.  It  is  by  the  words  mriypa^  rovrovs  that 
the  orator  describes  the  public  oral  announcement  made  by  Androma- 
chusy  which  was  formally  noted  down  by  a  secretary,  and  which  led 
to  legal  consequences  against  the  persons  whose  names  were  given  in. 

So  again,  in  the  old  law  quoted  by  Demosthenes  (adv.  Makast. 
p.  1068),  'ATToypa^rra  d€  tAv  /i^  voiovpTa  ravra  6  Pov\6fi€VO£  irpht  t6v 
SpXoyra;  and  in  Demosthenes  adv.  Nikostrat.  p.  1247/ A  «'«c  t&p  v6yMv  r^ 
Ihi^yqH  T^  atroypa^vTi  yiyvrrcu,  rj  trAec  d<f>iTjfxi :  compare  also  Lysias,  De 
Bonis  Aristophanis,  Or.  xix.s.  53;  it  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that  6  anoypd^ 
<fH»¥  was  required  to  perform  his  process  in  writing,  or  was  necessarily 
able  to  write.  A  citizen  who  could  not  write  might  do  this,  as  well  as 
one  who  could.  He  informed  against  a  certain  person  as  delinquent ; 
he  unformed  of  certain  articles  of  property,  as  belonging  to  the  estate  of 
one  whose  property  had  been  confiscated  to  the  city.  The  information^ 
as  well  as  the  name  of  the  informer,  was  taken  down  by  the  official 
person — whether  the  informer  could  himself  write  or  not. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Rinadon,  having  been  interrogated,  told  to  the 
guards  who  first  seized  him,  the  names  of  his  accomphoes — just  as  he 
told  these  names  afterwards  to  the  Ephors  {koI  tovs  ^tid^ras  ^Xcyc); 
and  this,  whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  able  to  write ;  a  point,  which 
the  passage  of  Xenophon  noway  determines. 
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Kinadon,  as  soon  as  he  was  brought  prisoner. 
They  asked  the  latter,  among  other  questions,  what 
was  his  purpose  in  setting  on  foot  the  conspiracy ; 
to  which  he  replied — **  I  wanted  to  be  inferior  to 
no  man  at  Sparta."  His  punishment  was  not  long 
deferred.  Having  been  manacled  with  a  clog  round 
his  neck  to  which  his  hands  were  made  fast — he 
was  in  this  condition  conducted  round  the  city, 
with  men  scourging  and  pricking  him  during  the 
progress.  His  accomplices  were  treated  in  like 
manner,  and  at  length  all  of  them  were  put  to 
death  ^ 
Dangerous  Such  is  the  curious  narrative,  given  by  Xenophon, 
?ndu«!ud  at  of  this  unsucccssful  conspiracy.  He  probablv  de- 
sparta.  ^vcd  his  information  from  Agesilaus  himself ;  since 
we  cannot  easily  explain  how  he  could  have  other- 
wise learnt  so  much  about  the  most  secret  manoeu- 
vres of  the  Ephors,  in  a  government  proverbial  for 
constant  secrecy,  like  that  of  Sparta.  The  narra- 
tive opens  to  us  a  glimpse,  though  sadly  transient 
and  imperfect,  of  the  internal  dangers  of  the  Spartan 
government.  We  were  aware,  from  earlier  evidences, 
of  great  discontent  prevailing  among  the  Helots,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  among  the  Perioeki.  But  the 
incident  here  described  presents  to  us  the  first  mani- 
festation of  a  body  of  malcontents  among  the  Spar- 
tans themselves  ;  malcontents  formidable  both  from 
energy  and  position,  like  Kinadon  and  the  prophet 
Tisamenus.  Of  the  state  of  disaffected  feeling  in  the 
provincial  townships  of  Laconia,  an  impressive  proof 
is  afforded  by  the  case  of  that  beautiful  woman  who 
was  alleged  to  be  so  active  in  political  proselytism  at 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  11. 
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Aulon ;  not  less  than  by  the  passionate  expressions 
of  hatred  revealed  in  the  deposition  of  the  informer 
himself.  Though  little  is  known  about  the  details, 
yet  it  seems  that  the  tendency  of  affairs  at  Sparta  was 
to  concentrate  both  power  and  property  in  the  hands 
of  an  oligarchy  ever  narrowing  among  the  citizens ; 
thus  aggravating  the  dangers  at  home,  even  at  the 
time  when  the  power  of  the  state  was  greatest  abroad, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  that  irreparable  humi- 
liation which  began  with  the  defeat  of  Leuktra. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  much  more  wide-  »•<'•  3»7. 
spread  discontent  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Ephors  than  that  which  is  specially  indicated  in 
Xenophon.  And  such  discovery  may  probably 
have  been  one  of  the  motives  (as  had  happened  in 
424  B.C.  on  occasion  of  the  expedition  of  Brasidas 
into  Thrace)  which  helped  to  bring  about  the  Asiatic 
expedition  of  Agesilaus,  as  an  outlet  for  brave  mal- 
contents on  distant  and  lucrative  military  service. 

Derkyllidas  had  now  been  carrying  on  war  in  froceed- 
Asia  Minor  for  near  three  years,  against  Tissa-  kyiiidaaand 
phemes  and  Pharnabazus,  with  so  much  efficiency  baz^JTin 
and  success,  as  both  to  protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  '^"*' 
on  the  coast,  and  to  intercept  all  the  revenues  which 
those  satraps  either  transmitted  to  court  or  enjoyed 
themselves.     Pharnabazus  had  already  gone  up  to 
Susa  (during  his  truce  with  Derkyllidas  in  397  b.c), 
and  besides  obtaining  a  reinforcement  which  acted 
under  himself  and  Tissaphernes  in  396  b.c  against 
Derkyllidas  in  Lydia,  had  laid  schemes  for  renewing 
the  maritime  war  against  Sparta\ 

It  is  now  that  we  hear  again  mentioned  the  name 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  39 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  13. 
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Pertian       of  Konou,  who  haviug  saved  himself  with  nine  tri- 
S^ZTfor  re-  Temes  from  the  defeat  of  ^gospotami^  had  remained 
l^^fxfime     for  the  last  seven  years  under  the  protection  of 
s^Ltf^K*.  Evagoras,  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.     Konon, 
ncwcd  acti-  haviug  married  at  Salamis,  and  having  a  son^  born 
Konon.       to  him  thcrc,  indulged  but  faint  hopes  of  ever  re- 
turning to  his  native  city,  when,  fortunately  for 
him  as  well  as  for  Athens,  the  Persians  again  be- 
came eager  for  an  efiBcient  admiral  and  fleet  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.    Through  representations 
from  Pharnabazus,  as  well  as  from  Evagoras  in 
Cyprus — and  through  correspondence  of  the  latter 
with  the  Greek  physician  Ktesias,  who  wished  to 
become  personally  employed  in  the  negotiation,  and 
who  seems  to  have  had  considerable  influence  with 
Queen  Parysatis*— K)rders  were  obtained,  and  funds 
provided,  to  equip  in  Phoenicia  and  Kilikia  a  nu- 
merous fleet,  under  the  command  of  Konon.    While 
that  ofiBcer  began  to  show  himself,  and  to  act  with 
such  triremes  as  he  found  in  readiness  (about  forty 
in  number)  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
from  Kilikia  to  Kaunus® — further  preparations  were 
vigorously  prosecuted  in  the  Phoenician  ports,  in 
order  to  make  up  the  fleet  to  300  sail*. 

'  Lysias,  Orat.  xix.  (De  Bonis  Aiistophanis)  s.  38. 

>  See  Kteaiaft,  Fragmenta  Penica,  c.  63,  ed.  Bahr ;  Plutarch,  Artax. 
c.  21. 

We  cannot  make  out  these  circumstances  with  any  distinctness ;  but 
the  general  fact  is  plainly  testified,  and  is  besides  very  probable.  An- 
other Grecian  surgeon  (besides  Ktesia/i)  is  mentioned  as  concerned — 
Polykritus  of  Mend^ ;  and  a  Kretan  dancer  named  Zeno — both  esta- 
blished at  the  Persian  court. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  narrative  of  Ktesias,  the  loss  of  which  is  so 
much  to  be  regretted  as  this ;  relating  transactions,  in  which  he  was 
himself  concerned,  and  seemingly  giving  original  letters. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  39-79.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii,  4,  1. 
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It  was  by  a  sort  of  accident  that  news  of  such  Agesium  u 
equipment  reached  Sparta — in  an  age  of  the  world  land-force 
when  diplomatic  residents  were  as  yet  unknown.  ^^^ 
A  Syracusan  merchant  named  Herodas,  having  ^^^^^ 
visited  the  Phoenician  ports  for  trading  purposes, 
brought  back  to  Sparta  intelligence  of  the  prepara- 
tions which  he  had  seen,  sufficient  to  excite  much 
uneasiness.  The  Spartans  were  taking  counsel 
among  themselves,  and  communicating  with  their 
neighbouring  allies,  when  Agesilaus,  at  the  instance 
of  Lysander,  stood  forward  as  a  volunteer  to  solicit 
the  command  of  a  land-force  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  Persians  in  Asia.  He  proposed  to 
take  with  him  only  thirty  full  Spartan  citizens  or 
Peers,  as  a  sort  of  Board  or  Council  of  Officers ; 
2000  Neodamodes  or  enfranchised  Helots,  whom 
the  Ephors  were  probably  glad  to  send  away,  and 
who  would  be  selected  from  the  bravest  and  most 
formidable ;  and  6000  hoplites  from  the  land- 
allies,  to  whom  the  prospect  of  a  rich  service 
against  Asiatic  enemies  would  be  tempting.  Of 
these  thirty  Spartans  Lysander  intended  to  be  the 
leader,  and  thus  reckoning  on  his  pre-established 
influence  over  Agesilaus,  to  exercise  the  real  com- 
mand himself  without  the  name.  He  had  no  se- 
rious fear  of  the  Persian  arms,  either  by  land  or 
sea.  He  looked  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
Phoenician  fleet  to  be  an  empty  threat,  as  it  had  so 
often  proved  in  the  mouth  of  Tissaphernes  during 
the  late  war ;  while  the  Cyreian  expedition  had  in- 
spired him  further  with  ardent  hopes  of  another 
successful  Anabasis,  or  conquering  invasion  of  Per- 
sia from  the  sea- coast  inwards.     But  he  had  still 
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more  at  heart  to  employ  his  newly-acquired  ascend- 
ency in  re-establishing  everywhere  the  Dekarchies, 
which  had  excited  such  intolerable  hatred  and  exer- 
cised so  much  oppression,  that  even  the  Ephors  had 
refused  to  lend  positive  aid  in  upholding  them,  so 
that  they  had  been  in  several  places  broken  up  or 
modified\  If  the  ambition  of  Agesilaus  was  com- 
paratively less  stained  by  personal  and  factious  an- 
tipathies, and  more  Pan-hellenic  in  its  aim,  than 
that  of  Lysander — it  was  at  the  same  time  yet  more 
unmeasured  in  respect  to  victory  over  the  Great 
King,  whom  he  dreamt  of  dethroning,  or  at  least 
of  expelling  from  Asia  Minor  and  the  coast^.  So 
powerful  was  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Cyreian 
expedition  over  the  schemes  and  imagination  of 
energetic  Greeks ;  so  sudden  was  the  outburst  of 
ambition  in  the  mind  of  Agesilaus,  for  wbich  no 
one  before  had  given  him  credit. 
Urge  piani  TTiough  this  plan  was  laid  by  two  of  the  ablest 
uut,  for  men  in  Greece,  it  turned  out  to  be  rash  and  improvi- 
^elnterior  dcut,  SO  far  as  the  stability  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
^^^•^•-  empire  was  concerned.  That  empire  ought  to  have 
been  made  sure  by  sea,  where  its  real  danger  lay, 
before  attempts  were  made  to  extend  it  by  new 
inland  acquisitions.  And  except  for  purposes  of 
conquest,  there  was  no  need  of  farther  reinforce- 
ments in  Asia  Minor ;  since  Derkyllidas  was  already 
there  with  a  force  competent  to  make  head  against 
the  satraps.    Nevertheless  the  Lacedaemonians  em- 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  2. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  1.  Aircdor  txovra  fitydKas  aipffo-tiv  pacriK€a, 
&c.    Compare  iv.  2,  3. 

Xen.  Agesilaus,  i.  36.  ifrufo&v  xal  /KmC<i>v  KaraKva-fiv  rrfv  fVc  r^u 
'EXXada  frrparrua'aa'av  irp6T€pov  dpx^i^>  &c. 
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braced  the  plan  eagerly ;  the  more  so,  as  envoys 
were  seat  from  many  of  the  subject  cities,  by  the 
partisans  of  Lysander  and  in  concert  with  him,  to 
entreat  that  Agesilaus  might  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  expedition,  with  as  large  a  force  as  he  re- 
quired*. 

No  difficulty  probably  was  found  in  levying  the  G5n«~> 
proposed  number  of  men  from  the  allies,  since  there  of  theSpar- 
was  great  promise  of  plunder  for  the  soldiers  in  to^ervrin 
Asia.     But  the   altered  position    of  Sparta  with  uon"?!^' 
respect  to  her  most  powerful  allies  was  betrayed  by  xSd^s^'**" 
the  refusal  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Athens,  to  take  connth, 

and  Athens. 

any  part  in  the  expedition.  The  refusal  of  Corinth, 
indeed,  was  excused  professedly  on  the  ground  of  a 
recent  inauspicious  conflagration  of  one  of  the  tem- 
ples in  the  city ;  and  that  of  Athens,  on  the  plea  of 
weakness  and  exhaustion  not  yet  repaired.  But 
the  latter,  at  least,  had  already  begun  to  conceive 
some  hope  from  the  projects  of  Konon^. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  king  of  Sparta  was  about  Agesiiaut 
to  take  the  command  and  pass  into  Asia,  lent  pe-  ^^^^ 
culiar  importance  to  the  enterprise.     The  Spartan  ^emi!^^ 
kings,  in  their  function  of  leaders  of  Greece,  con-  «^.^ 

^  sacrifice  at 

ceived  themselves  to  have  inherited  the  sceptre  of  auHs— is 
Agamemnon  and  Orestes^ ;  and  Agesilaus,  espe-  ^ousi^^hin. 
cially,  assimilated  his  expedition  to  a  new  Trojan  fhe^h^e^ 
war — an  effort  of  united  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  ^^^ 
taking  vengeance  on  the  common  Asiatic  enemy  of 
the  Hellenic  name.    The   sacrifices   having   been 
found  favourable,  Agesilaus  took  measures  for  the 

'  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  5. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  5;  Pausan.  iii.  9,  1. 

'  Herodot.  i.  68;  vii.  159;  Pauian.  iii.  16,  6. 
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transit  of  the  troops  from  various  ports  to  Ephesus. 
But  he  himself,  with  one  division,  touched  in  his 
way  at  Gersestus,  the  southern  point  of  Euboea ; 
wishing  to  cross  from  thence  and  sacrifice  at  Aulis, 
the  port  of  Boeotia  where  Agamemnon  had  offered 
his  memorable  sacrifice  immediately  previous  to 
departure  for  Troy.  It  appears  that  he  both  went 
to  the  spot,  and  began  the  sacrifice,  without  asking 
permission  from  the  Thebans ;  moreover  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  own  prophet,  who  conducted 
the  solemnities  in  a  manner  not  consistent  with 
the  habitual  practice  of  the  temple  or  chapel  of 
Artemis  at  Aulis.  On  both  these  grounds,  the 
Thebans,  resenting  the  proceeding  as  an  insult, 
sent  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  compelled  him  to 
desist  from  the  sacrifice  ^  Not  taking  part  them- 
selves in  the  expedition,  they  probably  considered 
that  the  Spartan  king  was  presumptuous  in  assu- 
ming to  himself  the  Pan-hellenic  character  of  a 
second  Agamemnon ;  and  they  thus  inflicted  a 
humiliation  which  Agesilaus  never  forgave. 
B.C.  396.  Agesilaus  seems  to  have  reached  Asia  about  the 

Arrival  of    time  whcu  Dcrkyllidas  had  recently  concluded  his 
E^e«!l^   last  armistice  with  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus ; 
dud^tl       ^^  armistice,  intended  to  allow  time  for  mutual 
Itke  wis*'    communication  both  with  Sparta  and  the  Persian 
Tiwa.        court.    On  being  asked  by  the  satrap  what  was  his 
purpose  in  coming,  Agesilaus  merely  renewed  the 
demand  which  had  before  been  made  by  Derkyllidas 
— of  autonomy   for   the   Asiatic  Greeks.    Tissa- 
phernes replied  by  proposing  a  continuation  of  the 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  3,  4  ;  iii.  5^  5;  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  6;  Pau- 
san.  iii.  9,  2. 
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same  armistice,  until  he  could  communicate  with 
the  Persian  court — adding  that  he  hoped  to  be  em- 
powered to  grant  the  demand.  A  fresh  armistice 
was  accordingly  sworn  to  on  both  sides,  for  three 
months ;  Derkyllidas  (who  with  his  army  came  now 
under  the  command  of  Agesilaus)  and  Herippidas 
being  sent  to  the  satrap  to  receive  his  oath,  and 
take  oaths  to  him  in  return  \ 

While  the  army  was  thus  condemned  to  tempo-  Arrogant 
rary  inaction  at  Ephesus,  the  conduct  and  position  and  over. 
of  Lysander  began  to  excite  intolerable  jealousy  in  Ill^tndency 
the  superior  officers ;  and  most  of  all,  in  Agesilaus.  Jer^ffen. 
So  great  and  established  was  the  reputation  of  Ly-  "^«  ^  *^« 

^  __  army  and  to 

Sander — whose  statue  had  been  erected  at  Ephesus  Agesilaus. 
itself  in  the  temple  of  Artemis^  as  well  as  in  many 
other  cities — that  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks  looked  upon 
him  as  the  real  chief  of  the  expedition.  That  he 
should  be  real  chief,  under  the  nominal  command 
of  another,  was  nothing  more  than  what  had  hap- 
pened before,  in  the  year  wherein  he  gained  the 
great  victory  of  iEgospotami — the  Lacedaemonians 
having  then  also  sent  him  out  in  the  ostensible 
capacity  of  secretary  to  the  admiral  Arakus,  in 
order  to  save  the  inviolability  of  their  own  rule  that 
the  same  man  should  not  serve  twice  as  admiral^. 
It  was  through  the  instigation  of  Lysander,  and 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  5,  6;  Xen.  Agesilaus,  i.  10. 

The  term  of  three  months  is  specified  only  in  the  latter  passage.  The 
former  armistice  of  Derkyllidas  was  probably  not  expired  when  Agesi- 
laus first  arrived. 

'  Pausan.  vi.  3,  6. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  7*  This  rule  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ad- 
hered to  afterwards.  Lysander  was  sent  out  again  as  commander  in 
403  B.C.  It  is  possible  indeed,  that  he  may  have  been  again  sent  out 
as  nominal  secretary  to  some  other  person  named  as  commander. 
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with  a  view  to  his  presence,  that  the  decemvirs  and 
other  partisans  in  the  subject  cities  had  sent  to 
Sparta  to  petition  for  Agesilaus ;  a  prince  as  yet 
untried  and  unknown.  So  that  Lysander — taking 
credit y  with  truth,  for  having  ensured  to  Agesilaus 
first  the  crown,  next  this  important  appointment — 
intended  for  himself,  and  was  expected  by  others, 
to  exercise  a  fresh  turn  of  command,  and  to  reno- 
vate in  every  town  the  discomfited  or  enfeebled 
Dekarchies.  Numbers  of  his  partisans  came  to 
Ephesus  to  greet  his  arrival,  and  a  crowd  of  peti- 
tioners were  seen  following  his  steps  everywhere ; 
while  Agesilaus  himself  appeared  comparatively 
neglected.  Moreover  Lysander  resumed  all  that 
insolence  of  manner  which  he  had  contracted  during 
his  former  commands,  and  which  on  this  occasion 
gave  the  greater  ofience,  since  the  manner  of  Age- 
silaus was  both  courteous  and  simple  in  a  peculiar 
degree  \ 
Agesilaus  The  thirty  Spartan  counsellors,  over  whom  Ly- 
and  de-  sauder  had  been  named  to  preside,  finding  them- 
SSdCT.Jho  selves  neither  consulted  by  him,  nor  solicited  by 
•cDtiJ^ay.  others,  were  deeply  dissatisfied.  Their  complaints 
helped  to  encourage  Agesilaus,  who  was  still  more 
keenly  wounded  in  his  own  personal  dignity,  to 
put  forth  a  resolute  and  imperious  strength  of 
will,  such  as  he  had  not  before  been  known  to  pos- 
sess. He  successively  rejected  every  petition  pre- 
ferred to  him  by  or  through  Lysander ;  a  systematic 
purpose,  which,  though  never  formally  announced 


s 


*  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  7- 

'  The  sarcastic  remarks  which  Plutarch  ascribes  to  Agesilaus,  calling 
Lysander  "my  meat-distributor"  (KfxodaiViyy),  are  not  warranted  by 
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was  presently  discerned  by  the  petitioners,  by  the 
Thirty,  and  by  Lysander  himself.  The  latter  thus 
found  himself  not  merely  disappointed  in  all  his 
calculations,  but  humiliated  to  excess,  though  with- 
out any  tangible  ground  of  complaint.  He  was 
forced  to  warn  his  partisans,  that  his  intervention 
was  an  injury  and  not  a  benefit  to  them  ;  that  they 
must  desist  from  obsequious  attentions  to  him,  and 
must  address  themselves  directly  to  Agesilaus. 
With  that  prince  he  also  remonstrated  on  his  own 
account — "  Truly,  Agesilaus,  you  know  how  to  de* 
grade  your  friends." — *'  Ay,  to  be  sure  (was  the 
reply),  those  among  them  who  want  to  appear 
greater  than  I  am  ;  but  such  as  seek  to  uphold  me, 
I  should  be  ashamed  if  I  did  not  know  how  to  repay 
with  due  honour." — Lysander  was  constrained  to 
admit  the  force  of  this  reply,  and  to  request,  as  the 
only  means  of  escape  from  present  and  palpable 
humiliation,  that  he  might  be  sent  on  some  mission 
apart ;  engaging  to  serve  faithfully  in  whatever 
duty  he  might  be  employed \ 

This  proposition,  doubtless  even  more  agreeable  Lysander  is 
to  Agesilaus  than  to  himself,  being  readily  assented  ^mmand 
to,  he  was  dispatched  on  a  mission  to  the  Helles-  tespont— *' 
pont.      Faithful  to  his  engagement  of  forgetting  JJJ/^JJ^^ 
past  offences  and  serving  with  zeal,  he  found  means  there. 
to  gain  over  a  Persian  grandee  named  SpithridateSi 

Xenophon,  and  seem  not  to  be  probable  under  the  circumstances  (Plu« 
tarch,  Lysand.  c.  23 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  8). 
>  ^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  7-10 ;   Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  7>  8 ;    Plutarch, 

Lysand.  c.  23. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Opusculum  of  Xenophon,  a  special  Pa* 
negyric  called  Agesilaus,  not  a  word  is  said  about  this  highly  charac- 
teristic proceeding  between  Agesilaus  and  Lysander  at  Ephesus;  nor 
indeed  is  the  name  of  Lysander  once  mentioned. 
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who  had  received  some  offence  from  Pharnabazus. 
Spithridates  revolted  openly,  carrying  a  regiment 
of  200  horse  to  join  Agesilaus ;  who  was  thus  en- 
abled to  inform  himself  fully  about  the  satrapy  of 
Pharnabazus,  comprising  the  territory  called  Phry- 
gia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Propontis  and  the 
Hellespont  ^ 
B.C.  396.  The  army  under  Tissaphernes  had  been  already 

Tissaphcr-  powcrful  at  the  moment  when  his  timidity  induced 
the  truce  him  to  couclude  the  first  armistice  with  Derkyllidas. 
!iiaut,^*o  But  additional  reinforcements,  received  since  the 
^n*hi^  conclusion  of  the  second  and  more  recent  armistice, 
andPhar-    [jg^j  raiscd  him  to  such  an  excess  of  confidence, 

nabaxut-—  ^  ' 

he  retirci     that  cvcn  bcforc  the  stipulated  three  months  had 

for  the  pur*  , 

pose  of  or-  cxpircd,  hc  sent  to  insist  on  the  immediate  departure 
foree'll?  *  of  Agesilaus  from  Asia,  and  to  proclaim  war  forth- 
cavairy-  with,  if  such  departure  were  delayed.  While  this 
message,  accompanied  by  formidable  reports  of  the 
satrap's  force,  filled  the  army  at  Ephesus  with 
mingled  alarm  and  indignation,  Agesilaus  accepted 
the  challenge  with  cheerful  readiness ;  sending 
word  back  that  he  thanked  the  satrap  for  perjuring 
himself  in  so  flagrant  a  manner,  as  to  set  the  gods 
against  him  and  ensure  their  favour  to  the  Greek 
side*.  Orders  were  forthwith  given,  and  contin- 
gents summoned  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  for  a 
forward  movement  southward,  to  cross  theMaeander, 
and  attack  Tissaphernes  in  Karia,  where  he  usually 
resided.  The  cities  on  the  route  were  required  to 
provide  magazines,  so  that  Tissaphernes,  fully  an- 
ticipating attack  in  this  direction,  caused  his  in- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  10. 

'  Xen.  Helleo.  iii.  4,  11,  12;    Xen.  Agesil.  i.  12-14;    Plutarch, 
Agesil.  c.  9. 
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faDtry  to  cross  into  Karia,  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
on  the  defensive ;  while  he  kept  his  numerous 
cavalry  in  the  plain  of  the  Maeander,  with  a  view 
to  overwhelm  Agesilaus,  who  had  no  cavalry,  in 
his  march  over  that  level  territory  towards  the 
Karian  hills  and  rugged  ground. 

But  the  Lacedaemonian  king,  having  put  the 
enemy  on  this  false  scent,  suddenly  turned  his  march 
northward  towards  Phrygia  and  the  satrapy  of  Phar- 
nabazus.  Tissaphernes  took  no  pains  to  aid  his 
brother  satrap,  who  on  his  side  had  made  few  pre- 
parations for  defence.  Accordingly  Agesilaus,  find- 
ing little  or  no  resistance,  took  many  towns  and 
villages,  and  collected  abundance  of  provisions, 
plunder,  and  slaves.  Profiting  by  the  guidance  of 
the  revolted  Spithridates,  and  marching  as  little  as 
possible  over  the  plains,  he  carried  on  lucrative  and 
unopposed  incursions  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  Daskylium,  the  residence  of  the  satrap  himself 
near  the  Propontis.  Near  the  satrapic  residence, 
however,  his  small  body  of  cavalry,  ascending  an 
eminence,  came  suddenly  upon  an  equal  detachment 
of  Persian  cavalry,  under  Rhathines  and  Bagaeus ; 
who  attacked  them  vigorously,  and  drove  them  back 
with  some  loss,  until  they  were  protected  by  Agesi- 
laus himself  coming  up  with  the  hoplites.  The  effect 
of  such  a  check  (and  there  were  probably  others  of 
the  same  kind,  though  Xenophon  does  not  specify 
them)  on  the  spirits  of  the  army  was  discouraging. 
On  the  next  morning,  the  sacrifices  being  found 
unfavourable  for  farther  advance,  Agesilaus  gave 
orders  for  retreating  towards  the  sea.  He  reached 
Ephesus  about  the  close  of  autumn;  resolved  to 
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employ  the  winter  ia  orgaDizing  a  more  powerful 
cavalry,  which  experience  proved  to  be  indispen- 
sable ^ 
AgwiUui  This  autumnal  march  through  Phrygia  was  more 
to  money  lucHitive  than  glorious.  Yet  it  enables  Xenophon 
bm  c'^^r '  to  bring  to  view  different  merits  of  his  hero  Agesi- 
ing*bii^*'"  laus ;  in  doing  which  he  exhibits  to  us  ancient 
friendi.  warfare  and  Asiatic  habits  on  a  very  painful  side. 
In  common  both  with  Kallikratidas  and  Lysander, 
though  not  with  the  ordinary  Spartan  commanders, 
Agesilaus  was  indifferent  to  the  acquisition  of  money 
for  himself.  But  he  was  not  the  less  anxious  to 
enrich  his  friends,  and  would  sometimes  connive  at 
unwarrantable  modes  of  acquisition  for  their  benefit. 
Deserters  often  came  in  to  give  information  of  rich 
prizes  or  valuable  prisoners ;  which  advantages,  if 
he  had  chosen,  he  might  have  appropriated  to  him- 
self. But  he  made  it  a  practice  to  throw  both  the 
booty  and  the  honour  in  the  way  of  some  favourite 
oflScer ;  just  as  we  have  seen  (in  a  former  chapter), 
that  Xenophon  himself  was  allow^ed  by  the  army  to 
capture  Asidates  and  enjoy  a  large  portion  of  his 
ransom^.  Again  when  the  army  in  the  course  of 
its  march  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  appeared  to  be  advancing  farther  inland, 
the  authorized  auctioneers,  whose  province  it  was  to 
sell  the  booty,  found  the  buyers  extremely  slack. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  13-15 ;  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  23.  'Eircl  fUvroi  cM  dv 
tJ  ^pvyiq,  ayh  rk  itibta  ibvvaro  aTpartv€<rO<u,  dih  lijv  ^appafid(ov 
ImrtUuf,  &c. 

Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  9. 

These  military  operations  of  Agesilaus  are  loosely  adverted  to  in  the 
early  part  of  c.  79  of  the  fourteenth  Book  of  Diodorus. 

^  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  19 ;  Xen.  Anabas.  vii.  8,  20-23 ;  Plutarch,  Reipub. 
Gerend.  Pnecept.  p.  809  B.    See  above.  Chapter  Izxii.  of  this  History. 
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It  was  difficult  to  keep  or  carry  what  was  bought, 
aud  opportunity  for  resale  did  not  seem  at  hand. 
Agesilaus,  while  he  instructed  the  auctioneers  to 
sell  upon  credit,  without  insisting  on  ready  money 
— at  the  same  time  gave  private  hints  to  a  few 
friends  that  he  was  very  shortly  about  to  return  to 
the  sea.  The  friends  thus  warned,  bidding  for  the 
plunder  on  credit  and  purchasing  at  low  prices, 
were  speedily  enabled  to  dispose  of  it  again  at  a 
seaport,  with  large  profits*. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  such  lucrative  ^"  *>""*- 

*  ,  nity  to- 

graces  procured  for  Agesilaus  many  warm  admirers;  wards  cap- 
though  the  eulogies  of  Xenophon  ought  to  have  deserted 
been  confined  to  another  point  in  his  conduct,  now  *^'*"*"*°' 
to  be  mentioned.  Agesilaus,  while  securing  for 
his  army  the  plunder  of  the  country  over  which  he 
carried  his  victorious  arms,  took  great  pains  to 
prevent  both  cruelty  and  destruction  of  property. 
When  any  town  surrendered  to  him  on  terms,  his 
exactions  were  neither  ruinous  nor  grossly  humilia- 
ting^. Amidst  all  the  plunder  realised,  too,  the 
most  valuable  portion  was,  the  adult  natives  of  both 
sexes,  hunted  down  and  brought  in  by  the  preda- 
tory light  troops  of  the  army,  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 
Agesilaus  was  vigilant  in  protecting  these  poor 
victims  from  ill-usage;  inculcating  upon  his  soldiers 
the  duty,  "  not  of  punishing  them  like  wrong-doers, 
but  simply  of  keeping  them  under  guard  as  men^.'' 

^  Xen.  Ageail.  i.  18.  ndyrts  irofiirX^^  xprnuvra  tkcfiov* 

«  Xen.  AgesU.  i.  20-22. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  19 ;  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  28.  rov^  imh  t»v  \uarS>p 

So  the  word  X^or^r,  used  in  reference  to  the  fleet,  meana  the  com- 
mander of  a  predatory  vessel  or  priyateer  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  30). 
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It  was  the  practice  of  the  poorer  part  of  the  native 
population  often  to  sell  their  little  children  for 
exportation  to  travelling  slave-merchants,  from 
inability  to  maintain  them.  The  children  thus 
purchased,  if  they  promised  to  be  handsome,  were 
often  mutilated,  and  fetched  large  prices  as  eunuchs, 
to  supply  the  large  demand  for  the  harems  and  re- 
ligious worship  of  many  Asiatic  towns.  But  in  their 
haste  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  plundering  army, 
these  slave-merchants  were  forced  often  to  leave 
by  the' way-side  the  little  children  whom  they  had 
purchased,  exposed  to  the  wolves,  the  dogs,  or 
starvation.  In  this  wretched  condition,  they  were 
found  by  Agesilaus  on  his  march.  His  humane 
disposition  prompted  him  to  see  them  carried  to  a 
place  of  safety,  where  he  gave  them  in  charge  of 
those  old  natives  whom  age  and  feebleness  had 
caused  to  be  left  behind  as  not  worth  carrying  off. 
By  such  active  kindness,  rare  indeed  in  a  Grecian 
general,  towards  the  conquered,  he  earned  the  gra- 
titude of  the  captives,  and  the  sympathies  of  every 
one  around ^ 

^  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  21.  Kai  iroWoKig  luv  irporjy6p(V€  roit  irrpoTtartus 
Tovf  i\ia-KOfi4vovt  /A^  a>r  ddiKovs  rifiaptiaOai,  dXX*  ws  avOpui" 
irovg  Svras  <^i»Xa(rcr€iv.  HoXXoiCir  dc,  SiroT€  fitraarpaTOTrtdfvoiTo, 
(I  a7<rBoiro  learaXcXcifificVa  iraiidpia  p,tKph  ifiir6pv>p,  {A  froX- 
\o\  (n»\ovp,  dih  rd  vop,iC^iP  fi^  ivvaaOai  &v  (fytptip  avrh  kqi 
rp€if>ttv)  €irfp,tk(To  Ka\  rovroiv,  Snat  <TvyKop.l{joir6  9roc*  roTr  d'  aZ  d^k 
yripai  Karakt\€ip,pJvois  alxiJMkayrois  irpoairarrtv  CTrc/icXcio-^ot  avrS^Vy 
or  fiffrt  virh  Kwcav,  fifjff  vn6  XttK^p,  bia^>BtipoiPTO,  "Qart  ov  fiSpop 
ol  7rvp6av6fi€POi  ravra,  dKkd  koH  avroi  ol  6XuTK6p,€Poi,  cv/icmr  avr^ 
€yiypoPTO, 

Herodotus  affirms  that  the  Thracians  also  sold  their  children  for 
exportation — jrwXcwrt  rh  rcxva  iw*  €(aycry§  (Herod,  v.  6) :  compare 
Philostratus,  Vit.  ApoUon.  viii.  7-12,  p.  346 ;  and  Ch.  x?i.  Vol.  III. 
p.  291  of  this  History. 

Herodotus  mentions  the  Chian  merchant  Panionius  (like  the  "3ff/y- 
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This  interesting  anecdote,  imparting  a  glimpse  ^.p"".".. 
of  the  ancient  world  in  reference  to  details  which  ch»rMt«t— 
Grecian  historians  rarely  condescend  to  unveil,  de-  nXd'pri- 
monstrates  the  compassionate  disposition  of  Age-  dl^^ 
silaus.     We  find  in  conjunction  with  it  another  ^^',5^^ 
anecdote,  illustrating  the  Spartan  side  of  his  cha-  *^"^i"- 
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held  disgraceful,  by  the  native  Asiatics ;  while 
among  the  Greeks,  the  practice  was  universal  for 
purposes  of  exercise — or  at  least  had  become  uni- 
versal during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries — for 
we  are  told  that  originally  the  Asis^tic  feeling  on  this 
point  had  prevailed  throughout  Greece.  It  was  one 
of  the  obvious  differences  between  Grecian  and 
Asiatic  customs* — that  in  the  former,  both  the 
exercises  of  the  palaestra,  as  well  as  the  matches  in 
the  solemn  games,  required  competitors  of  every 
rank  to  contend  naked.  Agesilaus  himself  stripped 
thus  habitually  ;  Alexander  prince  of  Macedon  had 
done  so,  when  he  ran  at  the  Olympic  stadium^ — also 
the  combatants  out  of  the  great  family  of  the  Diago- 
rids  of  Rhodes,  when  they  gained  their  victories  in 
the  Olympic  pankratium — and  all  those  other  noble 
pugilists,  wrestlers,  and  runners,  descended  from 
gods  and  heroes,  upon  whom  Pindar  pours  forth 
his  complimentary  odes. 

On  this  occasion  at  Ephesus,  Agesilaus  gave 
special  orders  to  put  up  the  Asiatic  prisoners  to 
auction  naked  ;  not  at  all  by  way  of  insult,  but  in 
order  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the  Greek  soldier  who 
contemplated  them,  how  much  he  gained  by  his 
own  bodily  training  and  frequent  exposure — and 
how  inferior  was  the  condition  of  men  whose  bodies 
never  felt  the  sun  or  wind.  They  displayed  a  white 
skin,  plump  and  soft  limbs,  weak  and  undeveloped 
muscles,  like  men  accustomed  to  be  borne  in  car- 
riages instead  of  walking  or  running ;  from  whence 

*  Herodot.  i.  10.  napa  yap  roia-i  Avbouri,  axi^v  ^«  naph  roia-i 
SXXoKri  fiappapoKrif  Koi  Svdpa  6<l>6TJvai  yvfivbv,  cr  ala-xytnjp  ftcydXiji' 
^€p€i.    Compare  Thucyd.  i.  6 ;  Plato,  Republic,  v.  3,  p.  452  D. 

*  Herodot.  v.  22. 
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we  indirectly  learn  that  many  of  them  were  men  in 
wealthy  circumstances.  And  the  purpose  of  Age- 
silaus  was  completely  answered  ;  since  his  soldiers, 
when  they  witnessed  such  evidences  of  bodily  in- 
competence,  thought  that  '^  the  enemies  against 
whom  they  had  to  contend  were  not  more  formi- 
dable than  women^"  Such  a  method  of  illustrating 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad  physical  train- 
ing would  hardly  have  occurred  to  any  one  except 
a  Spartan,  brought  up  under  the  Lykurgean  rules. 

While  Agesilaus  thus  brought  home  to  the  vision  Efforts  of 
of  his  soldiers  the  ineflSciency  of  untrained  bodies,  to*uain"hi» 
he  kept  them  throughout  the  winter  under  hard  to"Jrocu"c 
work  and  drill,  as  well  in  the  palaestra  as  in  arms.  <»^aJ''y- 
A  force  of  cavalry  was  still  wanting.     To  procure 
it,  he  enrolled  all  the  richest  Greeks  in  the  various 
Asiatic  towns,  as  conscripts  to  serve  on  horseback  ; 
giving  each  of  them  leave  to  exempt  himself,  how- 
ever,  by  providing   a   competent   substitute  and 
equipment — man,  horse,   and  arms*.     Before  the 
commencement  of  spring,  an  adequate  force  of  ca- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  19.  'Hyovfitvos  de,  koI  t6  KaTaff>povtiv  tS>p 
iroX.(fii<ov  p&firjp  rtva  €/bl^aXXciv  npbt  t6  fiax^cOai,  wpotint  rotr  KTjpv^t, 
Toits  xmh  T&v  \u<rrS>v  UKurKoyJvovs  papPdpovs  yvfu^oifg  frcoXciv.  'OpS>vTts 
oZv  o\  arparwrcu  Xcvkovs  fiiv,  diii  rb  firjbtfrore  iK^vta-Bai,  fidkcucovg 
dc  Koi  ajr6vovs,  dta  t6  acl  cV*  SxffiOTmp  thtu.,  MfUirav^  ovdey  bioia-uv 

Xen.  Agesil.  i.  28 — where  he  has  it — movag  dc  xai  dir6povs,  di^  t6 
Acl  (IT  6xnfi6T0iv  tlvtu  (Polyaenus,  ii.  1,  5 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  9). 

Frontinus  (i.  18)  recounts  a  proceeding  somewhat  similar  on  the  part 
of  Gelon,  after  his  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera  in 
Sicily : — "  Gelo  Syracusarum  tyrannus,  hello  adversus  Poenos  suscepto, 
cum  multos  cepisset,  infirmissimum  quemque  preecipue  ex  auxiliaribus, 
qui  nigerrimi  erant,  nudatum  in  conspectu  suorum  produzit,  ut  per- 
suaderet  contemnendos." 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4, 15;  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  23.  Compare  what  is  re- 
lated about  Scipio  Africanus — Livy,  xxix.  1. 
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valry  was  thus  assembled  at  Epbesus,  and  put  into 
tolerable  exercise.  Throughout  the  whole  winter, 
that  city  became  a  place  of  arras,  consecrated  to 
drilling  and  gymnastic  exercises.  On  parade  as 
well  as  in  the  palaestra,  Agesilaus  himself  was  fore- 
most in  setting  the  example  of  obedience  and  hard 
work.  Prizes  were  given  to  the  diligent  and  impro- 
ving, among  hoplites,  horsemen,  and  light  troops  ; 
while  the  armourers,  braziers,  leather-cutters,  &c., 
all  the  various  artisans  whose  trade  lay  in  muni- 
ments of  war,  were  in  the  fullest  emplojnnent.  "  It 
was  a  sight  full  of  encouragement  (says  Xenophon, 
who  was  doubtless  present  and  took  part  in  it),  to 
see  Agesilaus  and  the  soldiers  leaving  the  gymna- 
sium, all  with  wreaths  on  their  heads;  and  marching 
to  the  temple  of  Artemis  to  dedicate  their  wreaths 
to  the  goddess*.*' 
B.C.  395.  Before  Agesilaus  was  in  condition  to  begin  his 

Agesilaus     military  operations  for  the  spring,  the  first  year  of 

renews  ine  •»««  •  ./•       « 

war  against  his  command  had  passed  over.     Thirty  fresh  coun- 
phemes,      scllors  rcachcd  Ephesus  from  Sparta,  superseding 
vi"cto^'near  the  first  thirty  under  Lysander,  who  all  went  home 
sardis.        forthwith.      The   army  was   now  not   only   more 
numerous,  but  better  trained,  and  more  systemati- 
cally arranged,  than   in  the  preceding  campaign. 
Agesilaus  distributed  the  various  divisions  under  the 
command  of  different  members  of  the  new  Thirtv  : 
the  cavalry  being  assigned  to  Xenokl6s,  the  Neoda- 
mode  hoplites  to  Skyth^s,  the  Cyreians  to  Herippi- 
das,  the  Asiatic  contingents  toMigdon.  He  then  gave 
out  that  he  should  march  straight  against  Sardis. 
Nevertheless  Tissaphernes,  who  was  in  that  place, 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  17,  18;  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  26,  2/. 
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construing  this  proclamation  as  a  feint^and  believing 
that  the  real  march  would  be  directed  against  Karia, 
disposed  his  cavalry  in  the  plain  of  the  Mseander  as 
he  had  done  in  the  preceding  campaign ;  while  his 
infantry  were  sent  still  farther  southward  within  the 
Karian  frontier.  On  this  occasion,  however,  Age- 
silaus  marched  as  he  had  announced,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sardis.  For  three  days  he  plundered  the 
country  without  seeing  an  enemy  ;  nor  was  it  until 
the  fourth  day  that  the  cavalry  of  Tissaphernes 
could  be  summoned  back  to  oppose  him ;  the  in- 
fantry being  even  yet  at  a  distance.  On  reaching 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pakt61us,  the  Persian  ca- 
valr}'  found  the  Greek  light  troops  dispersed  for 
the  purpose  of  plunder,  attacked  them  by  surprise, 
and  drove  them  in  with  considerable  loss.  Pre- 
sently  however  Agesilaus  himself  came  up,  and 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge,  anxious  to  bring  on 
a  battle  before  the  Persian  infantry  could  arrive  in 
the  field.  In  efficiency,  it  appears,  the  Persian 
cavalry  was  a  full  match  for  his  cavalry,  and  in 
number  apparently  superior.  But  when  he  brought 
up  his  infantry,  and  caused  his  peltasts  and  younger 
hoplites  to  join  the  cavalry  in  a  vigorous  attack — 
victory  soon  declared  on  his  side.  The  Persians 
were  put  to  flight  and  many  of  them  drowned  in 
the  Pakt61us.  Their  camp  too  was  taken,  with  a 
valuable  booty ;  including  several  camels,  which 
Agesilaus  afterwards  took  with  him  into  Greece. 
This  success  ensured  to  him  the  unopposed  mastery 
of  all  the  territory  round  Sardis.  He  carried  his 
ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  that  city,  plundering 
the  gardens  and  ornamented  ground,  proclaiming 

2  b2 
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liberty  to  those  within,  and  defying  Tissaphernes 
to  come  out  and  fight  ^ 
Artaxerxw       The  Career  of  that  timid  and  treacherous  satrap 

causet  Tit-  * 

tapheraes  uow  approachcd  its  close.  The  Persians  in  or  near 
death  ud^  Sardis  loudly  complained  of  him  as  leaving  them 
J^5 'by  undefended,  from  cowardice  and  anxiety  for  his  own 
Tithrauitet.  residcncc  in  Karia;  while  the  court  of  Susa  was 
now  aware  «that  the  powerful  reinforcement  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  last  year,  intended  to  drive 
Agesilaus  out  of  Asia,  had  been  made  to  achieve 
absolutely  nothing.  To  these  grounds  of  just  dis- 
satisfaction was  added  a  court  intrigue  ;  to  which, 
and  to  the  agency  of  a  person  yet  more  worthless 
and  cruel  than  himself,  Tissaphernes  fell  a  victim. 
The  Queen  Mother  Parysatis  had  never  forgiven 
him  for  having  been  one  of  the  principal  agents  in 
the  defeat  and  death  of  her  son  Cyrus.  Her  in- 
fluence being  now  re-established  over  the  mind  of 
Artaxerxes,  she  took  advantage  of  the  existing  dis- 
credit of  the  satrap  to  get  an  order  sent  do¥m  for 
his  deposition  and  death.  Tithraustes,  the  bearer 
of  this  order,  seized  him  by  stratagem  at  Kolossae 
in  Phrygia,  while  he  was  in  the  bath,  and  caused 
him  to  be  beheaded^. 
B.C  395.         The  mission  of  Tithraustes  to  Asia  Minor  was 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  21-24 ;  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  32,  33 ;  Plutarch, 
Agesil.  c.  10. 

Diodorus  (xiy.  80)  professes  to  describe  this  battle ;  but  his  descrip- 
tion is  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  that  of  Xenophon,  which  is  better 
authority.  Among  other  points  of  difference,  Diodorus  afi&rms  that  the 
Persians  had  50,000  infantry ;  and  Pausanias  also  states  (iii.  9,  3)  that 
the  number  of  Persian  infantry  in  this  battle  was  greater  than  had  ever 
been  got  together  since  the  times  of  Darius  and  Xerxes.  Whereas 
Xenophon  expressly  states  that  the  Persian  infantry  had  not  come  up> 
and  took  no  part  in  the  battle. 

'  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  23 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  80 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4, 25. 
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accompanied  by  increased  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Persia  for  prosecuting  the  war  against  Sparta  with 
vigour,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land ;  and  also  for  fo- 
menting the  anti- Spartan  movement  which  burst 
out  into  hostilities  this  year  in  Greece.  At  first,  Negoda- 
however,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Tissa-  twcenthe 
phemes,  Tithraustes  endeavoured  to  open  negotia-  and  Ag'^u 
tions  with  Agesilaus ;  who  was  in  military  posses-  Jj^t^^^j^ 
sion  of  the  country  round  Sardis,  while  that  city  ^•"'•i^j^®' 
itself  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  Ariseus —  etch  other, 
probably  the  same  Persian  who  had  formerly  been 
general  under  Cyrus,  and  who  had  now  again  re- 
volted from  Artaxerxes\  Tithraustes  took  credit 
to  the  justice  of  the  King  for  having  punished 
the  late  satrap ;  out  of  whose  perfidy  (he  affirmed) 
the  war  had  arisen.  He  then  summoned  Agesilaus, 
in  the  King's  name,  to  evacuate  Asia,  leaving 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  pay  their  original  tribute 
to  Persia,  but  to  enjoy  complete  autonomy,  sub- 
ject to  that  one  condition.  Had  this  proposition 
been  accepted  and  executed,  it  would  have  secured 
these  Greeks  against  Persian  occupation  or  govern- 
ors ;  a  much  milder  fate  for  them  than  that  to 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  consented  in  their 
conventions  with  Tissaphemes  sixteen  years  before*, 
and  analogous  to  the  position  in  which  the  Chalki- 
dians  of  Thrace  had  been  placed  with  regard  to 
Athens,  under  the  peace  of  Nikias^;  subject  to  a 
fixed  tribute,  yet  autonomous — with  no  other  obliga- 
tion or  interference.  Agesilaus  replied  that  he  had 
no  power  to  entertain  such  a  proposition  without 
the  authorities  at  home,  whom  he  accordingly  sent 

»  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  14,  25 ;  iv.  I,  27. 

'  Thucyd.  yiii.  18,  37,  68.  »  Thucyd.  v.  18,  6. 
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to  consult.  But  in  the  interim  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  Tithraustes  to  conclude  an  armistice  for 
six  months,  and  to  move  out  of  his  satrapy  into  that 
of  Pharnabazus ;  receiving  a  contribution  of  thirty 
talents  towards  the  temporary  maintenance  of  the 
army*.  These  satraps  generally  acted  more  like 
independent  or  even  hostile  princes,  than  coope- 
rating colleagues ;  one  of  the  many  causes  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Persian  empire. 
•.c.  S95.  When  Agesilaus  had  reached  the  neighbourhood 

wZTor'  of  Kym6,  on  his  march  northward  to  the  Helles- 
acuon  at  pontine  Phrygia,  he  received  a  dispatch  from  home, 
Sparta—  placiug  the  Spartan  naval  force  in  the  Asiatic  seas 
nian  Ko-      uudcr  his  commaud,  as  well  as  the  land-force,  and 

lion,  assist-  •  i_  •        ^  i  i_         i_ 

ed  by  Per-    empowcHUg  him  to  uamc  whomsoever  he  chose  as 
al"d  money,  ^^ting  admiral^     For  the  first  time  since  the  battle 
T&^tot    ^^  -^gospotami,  the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta  was 
eighty  sail    beginning  to  be  threatened,  and  increased  efforts  on 
ofKaria.      her  part  were  becoming  requisite.     Pharnabazus, 
going  up  in  person   to   the  court  of  Artaxerxes, 
had  by  pressing  representations  obtained  a  large 
subsidy  for  fitting  out  a  fleet  in  Cyprus  and  Phoe- 
nicia, to  act  under  the  Athenian  admiral  Konon 
against  the  Lacedaemonians^.     That  officer — with  a 
fleet  of  forty  triremes,  before  the  equipment  of  the 
remainder  was  yet  complete — had  advanced  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  Kaunus,  at 
the  south-western  corner  of  the  peninsula,  on  the 
frontier  of  Karia  and  Lykia.     In  this  port  he  was 
besieged   by  the  Lacedaemonian   fleet  of   120  tri- 
remes under  Pharax.     But  a  Persian  reinforcement 
strengthened  the  fleet  of  Konon  to  eighty  sail,  and 

^  Xen.  Ilcllen.  iii.  4,  26 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  80.  i^afirfviaiovs  avoxds, 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  27.  ^  Diodor.  xiv.  39 ;  Justin^  vi.  1. 
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put  the  place  out  of  danger ;  so  that  Pharax,  de- 
sisting from  the  siege,  retired  to  Rhodes. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Konon,  however,  who  was  Rhodes  re- 
now  with  his  fleet  of  eighty  sail  near  the  Cherso-  the  spartan 
nesus  of  Knidus,  emboldened  the  Rhodians  to  revolt  k3oT^p- 
from  Sparta.     It  was  at  Rhodes  that  the  general  EgypSan 
detestation  of  the  Lacedaemonian  empire,  disgraced  ^^JJ"/^®'** 
in  so  many  different  cities  by  the  local  Dekarchies 
and  by  the  Spartan  harmosts,  first  manifested  itself. 
And  such  was  the  ardour  of  the  Rhodian  popula- 
tion, that  their  revolt  took  place  while  the  fleet  of 
Pharax  was  (in  part  at  least)  actually  in  the  har- 
bour, and  they  drove  him   out  of  it\      Konon, 
whose  secret  encouragements  had  helped  to.  excite 
this  insurrection,  presently  sailed  to  Rhodes  with 
his  fleet,  and  made  the  island  his  main  station.    It 
threw  into  his  hands  an  unexpected  advantage ;  for 
a  numerous  fleet  of  vessels  arrived  there  shortly 
afterwards,  sent  by  Nephereus  the  native  king  of 
Egypt  (which  was  in  revolt  against  the  Persians) 
with  marine  stores  and  grain  to  the  aid  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians.     Not  having  been  apprised  of  the 
recent  revolt,  these  vessels  entered  the  harbour  of 
Rhodes  as  if  it  were  still  a  Lacedaemonian  island  ; 
and  their  cargoes  were  thus  appropriated  by  Konon 
and  the  Rhodians^. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  79.  *P<J^«oi  dt  ck^SoXcJitcj  r6p  r&v  1l€\<moyvTja'l(ov 
<rf6Kov,  airiimiaav  airb  AaK€8aifjLOvl<aVt  Koi  t6v  Kdpmva  irpo(r€b€(avTo 
fitrh  rod  orcJXov  iravr^r  €ls  rrfv  ir6ktv. 

Compare  Androdon  apiid  Pausaniam,  vi.  7>  2. 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  79 ;  Justin  (vi.  2)  calls  this  native  Egyptian  king 
Hercynion. 

It  seems  to  have  heen  the  uniform  practice,  for  the  corn-ships  coming 
from  Egypt  to  Greece  to  halt  at  Rhodes  (Dcmosthen.  cont.  Dionysodor. 
p.  1285  :  compare  Herodot.  ii.  182). 
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Anxiety  of  Xii  rccouDtiog  the  various  revolts  of  the  depend- 
roonians—  encies  of  AtheDS  which  took  place  during  the  Pe- 
ap^p^intdl '  loponnesian  war,  I  had  occasion  to  point  out  more 
^~d"at  than  once  that  all  of  them  took  place  not  merely  in 
***  "uL*d!  *^®  absence  of  any  Athenian  force,  but  even  at  the 
instigation  (in  roost  cases)  of  a  present  hostile  force 
— by  the  contrivance  of  a  local  party — and  without 
privity  or  previous  consent  of  the  bulk  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  present  revolt  of  Rhodes,  forming  a  re- 
markable contrast  on  all  these  points,  occasioned  the 
utmost  surprise  and  indignation  among  the  Lacedae- 
monians. They  saw  themselves  about  to  enter  upon 
a  renewed  maritime  war,  without  that  aid  which 
they  had  reckoned  on  receiving  from  Egypt,  and 
with  aggravated  uncertainty  in  respect  to  their  de- 
pendencies and  tribute.  It  was  under  this  prospect- 
ive anxiety  that  they  took  the  step  of  nominating 
Agesilaus  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  as  well  as  of 
the  army,  in  order  to  ensure  unity  of  operations*; 
though  a  distinction  of  functions,  which  they  had 
hitherto  set  great  value  upon  maintaining,  was  thus 
broken  down — and  though  the  two  commands  had 
never  been  united  in  any  king  before  Agesilaus*. 
Pharax,  the  previous  admiral,  was  recalled*. 

But  the  violent  displeasure  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
against  the  revolted  Rbodians  was  still  better  at- 
tested by  another  proceeding.    Among  all  the  great 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  27. 

^  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  10 ;  Aiistotel.  Politic,  ii.  6,  22. 

'  The  Lacedtemonian  named  Pharax,  mentioned  by  Theopompus 
(Fragm.  218,  ed.  Didot :  compare  Athenseus,  xii.  p.  536)  as  a  profligate 
and  extravagant  person,  is  more  probably  an  officer  who  senred  under 
Dionysius  in  SicUy  and  Italy,  about  forty  years  after  the  revolt  of 
Rhodes.  The  difiPerence  of  time  appears  so  great,  that  we  must  pro« 
bably  suppose  two  different  men  bearing  the  same  name. 
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families  at  Rhodes,  none  were  more  distinguished  f^Jilw^^ 
than  the  Diagoridae.     Its  members  were  not  only  ^'^^jj^'^ 
generals  and  high  political  functionaries  in  their  Rhodian 
native  island,  but  had  attained  even  Pan-hellenic  contrast  of 
celebrity  by  an  unparalleled  series  of  victories  at  Ireat^t' 
the  Olympic  and  other  great  solemnities.    Dorieus,  ^a^  b""* 
a  member  of  this  family,  had  gained  the  victory  in  Athen«. 
the  pankration  at  Olympia  on  three  successive  so- 
lemnities.    He  had  obtained  seven  prizes  in  the 
Nemean,  and  eight  in  the  Isthmian  games.    He  had 
carried  off  the  prize  at  one  Pythian  solemnity  with- 
out a  contest — no  one  daring  to  stand  up  against 
him  in  the  fearful  struggle  of  the  pankration.     As 
a  Rhodian,  while  Rhodes  was  a  subject  ally  of 
Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  had  been 
so  pronounced  in  his  attachment  to  Sparta  as  to 
draw  on  himself  a  sentence  of  banishment ;  upon 
which  he  had  retired  to  Thurii,  and  had  been  active 
in  hostility  to  Athens  after  the  Syracusan  cata- 
strophe.    Serving  against  her  in  ships  fitted  out  at 
his  own  cost,  he  had  been  captured  in  407  b.c.  by 
the  Athenians  and  brought  in  as  prisoner  to  Athens. 
By  the  received  practice  of  war  in  that  day,  his  life 
was  forfeited ;  and  over  and  above  such  practice, 
the  name  of  Dorieus  was  peculiarly  odious  to  the 
Athenians.     But  when  they  saw  before  the  public 
assembly  a  captive  enemy,  of  heroic  lineage  as  well 
as  of  unrivalled  athletic  majesty  and  renown,  their 
previous  hatred  was  so  overpowered  by  sympathy 
and  admiration,  that  they  liberated  him  by  public 
vote,  and  dismissed  him  unconditionally \ 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  5, 19. 

Compare  a  similar  inttance  of  merciful  dealiog,  on  the  part  of  the 
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This  interesting  anecdote,  which  has  already  been 
related  in  my  eighth  volume',  is  here  again  noticed 
as  a  contrast  to  the  treatment  which  the  same 
Dorieus  now  underwent  from  the  Lacedaemonians. 
What  he  had  been  doing  since,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  at  the  time  when  Rhodes  now  revolted  from 
Sparta,  he  was  not  only  absent  from  the  island, 
but  actually  in  or  near  Peloponnesus.     Such  how- 
ever was  the  wrath  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against 
Rhodians  generally,  that  Dorieus  was  seized  by  their 
order,  brought  to  Sparta,  and  there  condemned 
and  executed ^     It  seems  hardly  possible  that  he 
can  have  had  any  personal  concern  in  the  revolt. 
Had  such  been  the  fact,  he  would  have  been  in  the 
island — or  would  at  least  have  taken  care  not  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  Lacedaemonians  when  the 
revolt  happened.    Perhaps  however  other  members 
of  the  Diagoridae,  his  family,  once  so  much  attached 
to  Sparta,  may  have  taken  part  in  it ;  for  we  know, 
by  the  example  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  that  the 
Lysandrian  Dekarchies  and  Spartan  harmosts  made 
themselves  quite  as  formidable  to  oligarchical  as  to 
democratical  poUticians,  and  it  is  very  conceivable 
that  the  Diagoridae  may  have  become  less  philo- 
Laconian  in  their  politics. 
Sentiment        This  cxtrcme  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the 
tude'l^m-'    same  man  by  Athens  and  by  Sparta  raises  instructive 
thir!)nn?    reflections.   It  exhibits  the  difference  both  between 
dividuais.     Athenian  and  Spartan  sentiment,  and  between  the 
sentiment  of  a  multitude  and  that  of  a  few.     The 

Syracusan  assembly,  towards  the    Sikel   prince   Duketius    (Diodor. 
xi.  92). 

»  Hist,  of  Greece,  Vol.  VIII.  Ch.  Ixiv.  p.  21?. 

^  Pausanias,  vi.  7i  2. 
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grand  and  sacred  personality  of  the  Hieronike 
Dorieus,  when  exhibited  to  the  senses  of  the  Athe- 
nian multitude — the  spectacle  of  a  man  in  chains 
before  them,  who  had  been  proclaimed  victor  and 
crowned  on  so  many  solemn  occasions  before  the 
largest  assemblages  of  Greeks  ever  brought  toge- 
ther— produced  an  overwhelming  effect  upon  their 
emotions  ;  sufficient  not  only  to  efface  a  strong  pre- 
established  antipathy  founded  on  active  past  hosti- 
lity, but  to  countervail  a  just  cause  of  revenge, 
speaking  in  the  language  of  that  day.  But  the  same 
appearance  produced  no  effect  at  all  on  the  Spartan 
Ephors  and  Senate ;  not  sufficient  even  to  hinder 
them  from  putting  Dorieus  to  death,  though  he 
had  given  them  no  cause  for  antipathy  or  revenge, 
simply  as  a  sort  of  retribution  for  the  revolt  of  the 
island.  Now  this  difference  depended  partly  upon 
the  difference  between  the  sentiment  of  Athenians 
and  Spartans,  but  partly  also  upon  the  difference 
between  the  sentiment  of  a  multitude  and  that  of 
a  few.  Had  Dorieus  been  brought  before  a  select 
judicial  tribunal  at  Athens,  instead  of  before  the 
Athenian  public  assembly — or  had  the  case  been 
discussed  before  the  assembly  in  his  absence — he 
would  have  been  probably  condemned,  conformably 
to  usage,  under  the  circumstances ;  but  the  vehe- 
ment emotion  worked  by  his  presence  upon  the 
multitudinous  spectators  of  the  assembly,  rendered 
such  a  course  intolerable  to  them.  It  has  been 
common  with  historians  of  Athens  to  dwell  upon 
the  passions  of  the  public  assembly  as  if  it  were 
susceptible  of  excitement  only  in  an  angry  or 
vindictive   direction ;    whereas   the   truth   is,  and 
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the  example  before  as  illastrates,  that  tbey  were 
open-minded  in  one  direction  as  well  as  in  another^ 
and  that  the  present  emotion,  whatever  it  might 
be,  merciful  or  sympathetic  as  well  as  resentful, 
was  intensified  by  the  mere  fact  of  multitude.    And 
thus,  where  the  established  rule  of  procedure  hap- 
pened to  be  cruel,  there  was  some  chance  of  moving 
an  Athenian  assembly  to  mitigate  it  in  a  particular 
case,  though  the  Spartan  Ephors  or  Senate  would 
be  inexorable  in  carrying  it  out — if  indeed  they  did 
not,  as  seems  probable  in  the  case  of  Dorieus,  actu- 
ally go  beyond  it  in  rigour. 
B.C.  395.         While  Konon  and  the  Rhodians  were  thus  raising 
A^awto  hostilities  against  Sparta  by  sea,  Agesilaus,  on  re- 
'h^"—    ceiving  at  Kymd  the  news  of  his  nomination  to  the 
he  namet     doublc  commaud,  immediately  dispatched  orders  to 
admiraL      the  dependent  maritime  cities  and  islands,  requiring 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  new  triremes. 
Such  was  the  influence  of  Sparta,  and  so  much  did 
the  local  governments  rest  upon  its  continuance, 
that  these  requisitions  were  zealously  obeyed.  Many 
leading  men  incurred  considerable  expense,  from 
desire  to  acquire  his  favour ;  so  that  a  fleet  of  120 
new  triremes  was  ready  by  the  ensuing  year.    Age- 
silaus, naming  his  brother-in-law  Peisander  to  act 
as  admiral,  sent  him  to  superintend  the  prepara- 
tions; a  brave  young  man,  but  destitute  both  of 
skill  and  experienced 
Operations        Mcanwhilc  hc  himself  pursued  his  march  (about 
Igt^  "*  the  beginning  of  autumn)  towards  the  satrapy  of 
bM  ™       Pharnabazus — Phrygia  south  and  south-east  of  the 
Propontis.     Under  the  active  guidance  of  his  new 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  28,  29 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  10. 
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auxiliary  Spitbridates,  he  plundered  the  country, 
capturing  some  towns,  and  reducing  others  to  capi- 
tulate ;  with  considerable  advantage  to  his  soldiers. 
Pharnabazus,  having  no  sufficient  army  to  hazard  a 
battle  in  defence  of  his  satrapy,  concentrated  all 
his  force  near  his  own  residence  at  Daskylium,  offer- 
ing no  opposition  to  the  march  of  Agesilaus ;  who 
was  induced  by  Spithridates  to  traverse  Phrygia 
and  enter  Paphlagonia,  in  hopes  of  concluding  an 
alliance  with  the  Paphlagonian  prince  Otys.  That 
prince,  in  nominal  dependence  on  Persia,  could 
muster  the  best  cavalry  in  the  Persian  empire.  But 
he  had  recently  refused  to  obey  an  invitation  from 
the  court  at  Susa,  and  he  now  not  only  welcomed 
the  appearance  of  Agesilaus,  but  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  him,  strengthening  him  with  an  auxiliary 
body  of  cavalry  and  peltasts.  Anxious  to  requite 
Spithridates  for  his  services,  and  vehemently  at- 
tached to  his  son,  the  beautiful  youth  Megabates — 
Agesilaus  persuaded  Otys  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
Spithridates.  He  even  caused  her  to  be  conveyed 
by  sea  in  a  Lacedaemonian  trireme — probably  from 
Abydos  to  Sinop6\ 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1, 1-16. 

The  negotiation  of  this  marriage  by  Agesilaus  is  detailed  in  a  curious 
and  interesting  manner  by  Xenophon.  His  conversation  with  Otys 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  thirty  Spartan  counsellors,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  presence  of  Xenophon  himself. 

The  attachment  of  Agesilaus  to  the  youth  Megabazus  or  Megabates, 
is  marked  in  the  Hellenica  (iv.  1,  6-28) — ^but  is  more  strongly  brought 
out  in  the  Agesilaus  of  Xenophon  (v.  6),  and  in  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  11. 

In  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  (five  years  before)  along 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  a  Paphlagonian  prince  named  Kory- 
las  is  mentioned  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  22;  v.  6,  8).  Whether  there  was 
more  than  one  Paphlagonian  prince— or  whether  Otys  was  successor  of 
Korylas — we  cannot  tell. 
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wMte^the         Reinforced  by  the  Paphlagonian  auxiliaries,  Age- 
residence  of  silaus  prosecuted  the  war  with  augmented  vigour 

the  satrap,  .  /•   tm  •■  tt 

and  sur-  agaiust  thc  sdtrapy  of  Pharnabazus.  He  now  ap- 
SJIm^"  preached  the  neighbourhood  of  Daskylium,  the  re- 
gilTn  to  sidence  of  the  satrap  himself,  inherited  from  his 
dates'*"  fsithcr  Phamakds,  who  had  been  satrap  before  him. 
This  was  a  well-supplied  country,  full  of  rich  vil- 
lages, embellished  with  parks  and  gardens  for  the 
satrap's  hunting  and  gratification :  the  sporting 
tastes  of  Xenophon  lead  him  also  to  remark  that 
there  were  plenty  of  birds  for  the  fowler,  with  rivers 
full  of  fish\  In  this  agreeable  region  Agesilaus 
passed  the  winter.  His  soldiers,  abundantly  supplied 
with  provisions,  became  so  careless^  and  straggled 
with  so  much  contempt  of  their  enemy,  that  Pharna- 
bazus, with  a  body  of  400  cavalry  and  two  scythed 
chariots,  found  an  opportunity  of  attacking  700  of 
them  by  surprise ;  driving  them  back,  with  con- 
siderable loss,  until  Agesilaus  came  up  to  protect 
them  with  the  hoplites. 

This  partial  misfortune,  however,  was  speedily 
avenged.  Fearful  of  being  surrounded  and  cap- 
tured, Pharnabazus  refrained  from  occupying  any 
fixed  position.  He  hovered  about  the  country, 
carrying  his  valuable  property  along  with  him,  and 
keeping  his  place  of  encampment  as  secret  as  he 
could.  The  watchful  Spithridates,  nevertheless, 
having  obtained  information  that  he  was  encamped 
for  the  night  in  the  village  of  Kan6,  about  18  miles 
distant,  Herippidas  (one  of  the  thirty  Spartans)  un- 
dertook a  night-march  with  a  detachment  to  surprise 
him.    Two  thousand  Grecian  hoplites,  the  like  nutn- 

*  Xen.  HellcD.  iv.  1,  16-33. 
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ber  of  light-armed  peltasts,  and  Spithridates  with  the 
Paphlagonian  horse,  were  appointed  to  accompany 
him.  Though  many  of  these  soldiers  took  advan- 
tage of  the  darkness  to  evade  attendance,  the  enter- 
prise proved  completely  successful.  The  camp  of 
Pharnabazus  was  surprised  at  break  of  day ;  his 
Mysian  advanced  guards  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
he  himself,  with  all  his  troops,  was  compelled  to  take 
flight  with  scarcely  any  resistance.  All  his  stores, 
plate,  and  personal  furniture,  together  with  a  large 
baggage-train  and  abundance  of  prisoners,-  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  As  the  Paphlagonians 
under  Spithridates  formed  the  cavalry  of  the  victo- 
rious detachment,  they  naturally  took  more  spoil  and 
more  prisoners  than  the  infantry.  They  were  pro- 
ceeding to  carry  off  their  acquisitions,  when  Herip- 
pidas  interfered  and  took  every  thing  away  from 
them  ;  placing  the  entire  spoil  of  every  description, 
under  the  charge  of  Grecian  officers,  to  be  sold  by 
formal  auction  in  a  Grecian  city ;  after  which  the 
proceeds  were  to  be  distributed  or  applied  by  public 
authority.  The  orders  of  Herippidas  were  conform- 
able to  the  regular  and  systematic  proceeding  of 
Grecian  officers  ;  but  Spithridates  and  the  Paphla- 
gonians were  probably  justified  by  Asiatic  practice 
in  appropriating  that  which  they  had  themselves 
captured.  Moreover,  the  order,  disagreeable  in  it- 
self, was  enforced  against  them  with  Lacedaemonian 
harshness  of  manner  \  unaccompanied  by  any  gua- 
rantee that  they  would  be  allowed,  even  at  last,  a 
fair  share  of  the  proceeds.  Resenting  the  conduct 
of  Herippidas  as  combining  injury  with  insult,  they 

*  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  1 1 .  micpbs  &v  i^eraor^s  rStv  Kkamvrndv,  &c. 
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deserted  in  the  night  and  fled  to  Sardis,  where  the 
Persian  Ariaeus  was  in  actual  revolt  against  the 
court  of  Susa.  This  was  a  serious  loss,  and  still 
more  serious  chagrin,  to  Agesilaus.  He  was  not 
only  deprived  of  valuable  auxiliary  cavalry,  and  of 
an  enterprising  Asiatic  informant ;  but  the  report 
would  be  spread  that  he  defrauded  his  Asiatic  allies 
of  their  legitimate  plunder,  and  others  would  thus 
be  deterred  from  joining  him.  His  personal  sorrow 
too  was  aggravated  by  the  departure  of  the  youth 
Megabazus,  who  accompanied  his  father  Spithridates 
to  Sardis^ 
Perwnai  jj  ^^^g  towards  the  close  of  this  winter  that  a  per- 

conference  ^  ■■ 

between  soual  confercnce  took  place  between  Agesilaus  and 
andPhar.  Phamabazus,  managed  by  the  intervention  of  a 
Greek  of  Kyzikus  named  Apollophan6s  ;  who  was 
connected  by  ties  of  hospitality  with  both,  and 
served  to  each  as  guarantee  for  the  good  faith  of 
the  other.  We  have  from  Xenophon,  himself  pro- 
bably present,  an  interesting  detail  of  this  interview. 
Agesilaus,  accompanied  by  his  thirty  Spartan  coun- 
sellors, being  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  ap- 
pointment, all  of  them  sat  down  upon  the  grass  to 
wait.  Presently  came  Pbarnabazus,  with  splendid 
clothing  and  retinue.  His  attendants  were  begin- 
ning to  spread  fine  carpets  for  him,  when  the  sa- 
trap, observing  how  the  Spartans  were  seated,  felt 
ashamed  of  such  a  luxury  for  himself,  and  sat  down 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1,  27 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  11. 

Since  the  flight  of  Spithridates  took  place  secretly  by  night,  the  scene 
which  Plutarch  asserts  to  haye  taken  place  between  Agesilaus  and  Me- 
gabazus cannot  have  occurred  on  the  departure  of  the  latter,  but  must 
belong  to  some  other  occasion ;  as  indeed  it  seems  to  be  represented  by 
Xenophon  (Agesil.  v.  4). 
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on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  Agesilaus.  Having 
exchanged  salutes,  they  next  shook  hands;  after 
which  Pharnabazus,  who  as  the  older  of  the  two 
had  been  the  first  to  tender  his  right-hand,  was 
also  the  first  to  open  the  conversation.  Whether 
he  spoke  Greek  well  enough  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  an  interpreter,  we  are  not  informed. 
''  Agesilaus  (said  he),  I  was  the  friend  and  ally  of 
you  Lacedaemonians  while  you  were  at  war  with 
Athens :  I  furnished  you  with  money  to  strengthen 
your  fleet,  and  fought  with  you  myself  ashore  on 
horseback,  chasing  your  enemies  into  the  sea.  You 
cannot  charge  me  with  having  ever  played  you  false, 
like  Tissaphernes,  either  by  word  or  deed.  Yet 
after  this  behaviour,  I  am  now  reduced  by  you  to 
such  a  condition,  that  I  have  not  a  dinner  in  my 
own  territory,  except  by  picking  up  your  leavings, 
like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  I  see  the  fine  residences, 
parks,  and  hunting-grounds,  bequeathed  to  me  by 
my  father,  which  formed  the  charm  of  my  life,  cut 
up  or  burnt  down  by  you.  Is  this  the  conduct  of 
men  mindful  of  favours  received,  and  eager  to  requite 
them  ?  Pray  answer  me  this  question ;  for  perhaps 
I  have  yet  to  learn  what  is  holy  and  just." 

The  thirty  Spartan  counsellors  were  covered  with 
shame  by  this  emphatic  appeal.  They  all  held  their 
peace  ;  while  Agesilaus,  after  a  long  pause,  at  length 
replied — *' You  are  aware,  Pharnabazus,  that  in 
Grecian  cities,  individuals  become  private  friends 
and  guests  of  each  other.  Such  guests,  if  the  cities 
to  which  they  belong  go  to  war,  fight  with  each 
other,  and  sometimes  by  accident  even  kill  each 
other,  each  in  behalf  of  his  respective  city.     So 

VOL.  IX.  2  c 
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then  it  is  that  we,  being  at  war  with  your  king,  are 
compelled  to  hold  all  his  dominions  as  enemy's  land. 
But  in  regard  to  you,  we  would  pay  any  price  to 
become  your  friends.  I  do  not  invite  you  to  accept 
us  as  masters,  in  place  of  your  present  master ;  I 
ask  you  to  become  our  ally,  and  to  enjoy  your  own 
property  as  a  freeman — bowing  before  no  man  and 
acknowledging  no  master.  Now  freedom  is  in  itself 
a  possession  of  the  highest  value.  But  this  is  not  all. 
We  do  not  call  upon  you  to  be  a  freeman,  and  yet 
poor.  We  oflFer  you  our  alliance,  to  acquire  fresh 
territory,  not  for  the  king,  but  for  yourself;  by 
reducing  those  who  are  now  your  fellow-slaves  to 
become  your  subjects.  Now  tell  me — if  you  thus 
continue  a  freeman  and  become  rich,  what  can  you 
want  farther  to  make  you  a  thoroughly  prosperous 
man?'* 

**  I  will  speak  frankly  to  you  in  reply  (said  Phar- 
nabazus).  If  the  king  shall  send  any  other  gene- 
ral, and  put  me  under  him,  I  shall  willingly  become 
your  friend  and  ally.  But  if  he  imposes  the  duty 
of  command  on  me,  so  strong  is  the  point  of  honour, 
that  I  shall  continue  to  make  war  upon  you  to  the 
best  of  my  power.     Expect  nothing  else\'' 

Agesilaus,  struck  with  this  answer,  took  his  hand 
and  said — "  Would  that  with  such  high-minded 
sentiments  you  could  become  our  friend  I  At  any 
rate,  let  me  assure  you  of  this — that  I  will  imme- 
diately quit  your  territory ;  and  for  the  future,  even 
should  the  war  continue,  I  will  respect  both  you 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1,  38.     'EAy  fiivroi  ftoi  rriv  apx^jv  irpofrrm  i  jy, 
roiovr6v  re,  »s  €oik€,  <f>iKoTiiila  eWi,  €^  XP^  ^^^^''a*,  ^i  9roXcfii7(r<io  vfutf 

Compare  about  (f}ikoTifua,  Herodot.  iii.  53. 
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and  all  your  property,  as  long  as  I  can  turn  my 
arms  against  any  other  Persians." 

Here  the  conversation  closed ;  Pharaabazus 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away.  His  son  by 
Parapita,  however — at  that  time  still  a  handsome 
youth — ^lingered  behind,  ran  up  to  Agesilaus,  and 
exclaimed — *'  Agesilaus,  I  make  you  my  guest.*- 
"  I  accept  it  with  all  my  heart " — was  the  answer. 
**  Remember  me  by  this  *' — rejoined  the  young  Per- 
sian— putting  into  the  hands  of  Agesilaus  the  fine 
javelin  which  he  carried.  The  latter  immediately 
took  ofi^  the  ornamental  trappings  from  the  horse 
of  his  secretary  Idaeus,  and  (rave  them  as  a  return 
present,  upon  which  .he  you-g  »«.  ™de  .way  with 
them,  and  rejoined  his  father^ 

There  is  a  touching  interest  and  emphasis  in  this  Friendship 

.     .         .  J  M      -I     I         -^r  I  It  ettablithed 

mterview  as  described   by  Xenophon,  who  here  between 
breathes  into  his  tame  Hellenic  chronicle  some-  ^^owwn 
thing  of  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  Cyropaedia.    The  blfi^J^" 
pledges  exchanged  between  Agesilaus  and  the  son  character  of 
of  Pharnabazus  were  not  forgotten  by  either.    The 
latter — being  in  after  days  impoverished  and  driven 
into  exile  by  his  brother,  during  the  absence  of 
Pharnabazus  in  Egypt — was  compelled  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Greece ;  where  Agesilaus  provided  him  with 
protection  and  a  home,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
employ  influence  in  favour  of  an  Athenian  youth, 
to  whom  the  son  of  Pharnabazus  was  attached. 
This  Athenian  youth  had  outgrown  the  age  and 
size  of  the  boy-runners  in  the  Olympic  stadium ; 
nevertheless  Agesilaus,  by  strenuous  personal  in- 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.   1,  29-41;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  Id,  14;  Xen. 
Agesil.  iii.  5. 
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terference,  overruled  the  reluctance  of  the  Eleian 
judges,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  admit  him  as 
a  competitor  with  the  other  boys^  The  stress  laid 
by  Xenophon  upon  this  favour  illustrates  the  tone 
of  Grecian  sentiment,  and  shows  us  the  variety  of 
objects  which  personal  ascendency  was  used  to 
compass.  Disinterested  in  regard  to  himself,  Age- 
silaus  was  unscrupulous  both  in  promoting  the  en- 
croachments, and  screening  the  injustices,  of  his 
friends*.  The  unfair  privilege  which  he  procured 
for  this  youth,  though  a  small  thing  in  itself,  could 
hardly  fail  to  offend  a  crowd  of  spectators  familiar 
with  the  established  conditions  of  the  stadium,  and 
to  expose  the  judges  to  severe  censure. 
B.C.  394.  Quitting  the   satrapy   of  Pbarnabazus — which 

Promising    was  uow  pretty  well  exhausted,  while  the  armistice 
^^iT^ge     concluded  with  Tithraustes  must  have  expired — 
SonHbr      Agesilaus  took  up  his  camp  near  the  temple  of 
undSJar-    ^rtcmis,  at  Astyra  in  the  plain  of  Thdbfi  (in  the 
fmre.of  Age-  rcgiou  commouly  known  as  -<Eolis),  near  the  Gulf 
it  recalled    of  Elaeus.     He  here  employed  himself  in  bringing 
Trmy  to       togcthcr  au  increased  number  of  troops,  with  a  view 
r«^"      to  penetrate  farther  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor 
during  the  summer.    Recent  events  had  greatly  in- 
^  creased  the  belief  entertained  by  the  Asiatics  in  his 
superior  strength  ;  so  that  he  received  propositions 
from  vaiious  districts  in  the  interior,  inviting  his 
presence,  and  expressing  anxiety  to  throw  off  the 
Persian  yoke.    He  sought  also  to  compose  the  dis- 
sensions and  misrule  which  had  arisen  out  of  the 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1,  40.   fraur  iiroiTja'tp,  Strips  hp  hC  ixitlpow  iyKpiB€iti 
*  Plutarcb,  Agesil.  c.  5-13. 
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Lysandrian  Dekarchies  in  the  Greco-Asiatic  cities, 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  sharp  inflictions  of 
death  or  exile.  How  much  he  achieved  in  this  di- 
rection, we  cannot  teW — nor  can  it  have  been  pos- 
sible, indeed,  to  achieve  much,  without  dismissing  the 
Spartan  harmosts  and  lessening  the  political  power 
of  his  own  partisans ;  neither  of  which  he  did. 

His  plans  were  now  all  laid  for  penetrating  far- 
ther than  ever  into  the  interior,  and  for  permanent 
conquest,  if  possible,  of  the  western  portion  of 
Persian  Asia.  What  he  would  have  permanently 
accomplished  towards  this  scheme,  cannot  be  de- 
termined ;  for  his  aggressive  march  was  suspended 
by  a  summons  home,  the  reason  of  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next  chapter. 

Meanwhile  Pharnabazus  had  been  called  from  his  ^c  394. 
satrapy  to  go  and  take  the  command  of  the  Persian  proc^n^ 
fleet  in  Kilikia  and  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  in  ^^^^^i^d 
conjunction    with  Konon.      Since    the    revolt  of  ^^Z' ^'^^  p«'- 

•^  ,  ^  8iaD  fleefc— 

Rhodes  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  (in  the  summer  his  per. 
of  the  preceding  year  395  b.c.)  that  active  Athenian  to  the  Per- 
had  achieved  nothing.     The  burst  of  activity,  pro-  *^*^  ^"'^ 
duced  by  the  first  visit  of  Pharnabazus  at  the  Per- 
sian court,  had  been  paralysed  by  the  jealousies  of 
the  Persian  commanders,  reluctant  to  serve  under 
a  Greek — by  peculation  of  officers  who  embezzled 
the  pay  destined  for  the  troops — by  mutiny  in  the 
fleet  from  absence  of  pay — and  by  the  many  delays 
arising  while  the  satraps,  unwilling  to  spend  their 
own  revenues  in  the  war,  waited  for  orders  and  re- 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1,  41 ;  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  35-38;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c. 
14,  15;  Isokrates,  Or.  v.  (Pbilipp.)  s.  100. 
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mittaaces  from  court  \  Hence  Konon  bad  been 
unable  to  make  any  eflScient  use  of  his  fleets  during 
those  months  when  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was 
increased  to  nearly  double  its  former  number.  At 
length  he  resolved — seemingly  at  the  instigation  of 
his  countrymen  at  home^  as  well  as  of  Euagoras 
prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  and  through  the  en- 
couragement of  Ktesias,  one  of  the  Grecian  physi- 
cians resident  at  the  Persian  court — on  going  him- 
self into  the  interior  to  communicate  personally 
with  Artaxerxes.  Landing  on  the  Kilikian  coast, 
he  crossed  by  land  to  Thapsakus  on  the  Euphrates 
(as  the  Cyreian  army  had  marched),  from  whence 
he  sailed  down  the  river  in  a  boat  to  Babylon.  It 
appears  that  he  did  not  see  Artaxerxes,  from  re- 
pugnance to  that  ceremony  of  prostration  which 
was  required  from  all  who  approached  the  royal 
person.  But  his  messages,  transmitted  through 
Ktesias  and  others — with  his  confident  engagement 
to  put  down  the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta  and 
counteract  the  projects  of  Agesilaus,  if  the  Persian 
forces  and  money  were  put  into  efficient  action — 
produced  a  powerful  efiect  on  the  mind  of  the  mo- 

*  Compare  Diodor.  xy.  41  ad  fin. ;  and  Thucyd.  viii.  45. 

^  Isokrates  (Or.  yiii.  de  Pace,  a.  82)  alludes  to  "  many  embassies  " 
as  ha?ing  been  sent  by  Athens  to  the  king  of  Persia,  to  protest  against 
the  Lacedaemonian  dominion.  But  this  mission  of  Konon  is  the  only 
one  which  we  can  verify,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Knidus. 

Probably  Demus  the  son  of  PyrilampSs,  an  eminent  citizen  and 
trierarch  of  Athens,  must  have  been  one  of  the  companions  of  Konon 
in  this  mission.  He  is  mentioned  in  an  oration  of  Lysias  as  having 
received  from  the  Great  King  a  present  of  a  golden  driojung-bowl  or 
(<fn£Kri) ;  and  I  do  not  know  on  what  other  occasion  he  can  have 
received  it,  except  in  this  embassy  (Lysias,  Or.  xix.  De  Bonis  Ari- 
stoph.  s.  27). 
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narch ;  who  doubtless  was  not  merely  alarmed  at 
the  formidable  position  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia  Minor, 
but  also  hated  the  Lacedaemonians  as  main  agents 
in  the  aggressive  enterprise  of  Cyrus.  Artaxerxes 
not  only  approved  his  views,  but  made  to  him  a 
large  grant  of  money,  and  transmitted  peremptory 
orders  to  the  coast  that  his  officers  should  be  active 
in  prosecuting  the  maritime  war. 

What  was  of  still  greater  moment,  Konon  was  Pharna. 
permitted  to  name  any  Persian  whom  he  chose,  as  n^d  ad. 
admiral  jointly  with  himself.     It  was  by  his  choice  ij'!^th  *°^" 
that  Phamabazus  was  called  from  his  satrapy,  and  ^**°**"- 
ordered  to  act  jointly  as  commander  of  the  fleet. 
This  satrap,  the  bravest  and  most  straightforward 
amcmg  all  the  Persian  grandees,  and  just  now  smart- 
ing with  resentment  at  the  devastation  of  his  satrapy  ^ 
by  Agesilaus,  cooperated  heartily  with  Konon.     A 
powerful  fleet,  partly  Phoenician,  partly  Athenian 
or  Grecian,  was  soon  equipped^  superior  in  number 
even  to  the  newly-organized  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
under  Peisander^.     Euagoras,  prince  of  Salamis  in 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  6. 

^  The  measures  of  Kodou  and  the  transactions  preceding  the  battle 
of  Knidus,  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us ;  but  we  may  gather  them 
generally  from  Dio^orus,  xiv.  81 ;  Justin,  vi.  3,  4 ;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Vit.  Conon.  c.  2,  3;  Ktesiie  Fragment,  c.  62,  63,  ed.  Bahr. 

Isokrates  (Orat.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  165 :  compare  Orat.  iz.  (Euagor.) 
s.  77)  speaks  loosely  as  to  the  duration  of  time  that  the  Persian  fleet 
remained  blocked  up  by  the  Lacedaemonians  before  Konon  obtained  his 
final  and  vigorous  orders  from  Artaxerxes,  unless  we  are  to  understand 
his  three  years  as  referring  to  the  first  news  of  outfit  of  ships  of  war  in 
Phoenicia,  brought  to  Sparta  by  H^rodas,  as  Schneider  understands 
them;  and  even  then  the  statement  that  the  Persian  fieet  remained 
iro\iopKovfi€vop  for  all  this  time,  would  be  much  exaggerated.  Allowing 
for  exaggeration,  however,  Isokrates  coincides  generally  with  the  authori- 
ties above  noticed. 

It  would  appear  that  Ktesias  the  physician  obtained  about  this  time 
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Cyprus',  not  only  provided   many  triremes,    but 

served  himself  personally  on  board. 
B.C.  394.         It  was  about  the  month  of  July,  394  B.C.,  that 
KnWu^     Pharnabazus  and  Konon  brought  their  united  fleet 
complete     to  the  south-wcstem  corner  of  Asia  Minor ;  first 

defeat  of  ' 

the  Lace-     probably  to  the  friendly  island  of  Rhodes,  next  ofl:' 
^amjjMan    Loj.yjjjj^«  ^^^  j|jg  mouutaiu  Called  Dorion  on  the 

Pdsander  pcuiusula  of  Kuidus®.  Pcisandcr,  with  the  fleet  of 
iheadmiaL  gparta  and  her  allies,  sailed  out  from  Knidus  to 
meet  them,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  a  battle. 
The  numbers  of  the  Lacedaemonians  are  reported 
by  Diodorus  at  eighty-five  triremes  ;  those  of  Konon 
and  Pharnabazus  at  above  ninety.  But  Xenophon, 
without  particularising  the  number  on  either  side, 
seems  to  intimate  the  disparity  as  far  greater; 
stating  that  the  entire  fleet  of  Peisander  was  con- 
siderably inferior  even  to  the  Grecian  division  under 
Konon,    without   reckoning  the   Phoenician   ships 

permission  to  quit  the  court  of  Persia,  and  come  back  to  Grreece.  Per- 
haps he  may  have  been  induced  (like  Demok^es  of  Kroton  120  years 
before)  to  promote  the  views  of  Konon  in  order  to  get  for  himself  this 
permission. 

In  the  meagre  abstract  of  Ktesias  given  by  Photius  (c.  63)  mention 
is  made  of  some  Lacedsemonian  envoys  who  were  now  going  up  to  the 
Persian  court,  and  were  watched  or  detained  on  the  way.  This  mission 
can  hardly  have  taken  place  before  the  battle  of  Knidus;  for  then 
Agesilaus  was  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  and  contemplating  the  largest 
plans  of  aggression  against  Persia.  It  must  have  taken  place,  I  pre- 
sume, after  the  battle. 

*  Isokrates,  Or.  ix.  (Euagoras)  s.  67.  Ev€ty6pov  ti  avT6v  re  na- 
pa<rx^vTot,  KCLi  r^f  livvdfi€ias  rrfv  irXcitmfv  irapao'KfXfda'avTos.  Compare 
8.  83  of  the  same  oration.     Compare  Pausanias,  i.  3,  1. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  83.  ditrpifiov  irepl  A&pvfAa  ttjs  Xfpo'ovfja'ov. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  word  Chersonesus  here  (and 
in  xiv.  89)  does  not  mean  the  peninsula  of  Thrace  commonly  known  by 
that  name,  forming  the  European  side  of  the  Hellespont — but  the  pe- 
ninsula on  which  Knidus  is  situated. 

^  Pausan.  vi.  3,  6.  Trcpi  KvHiov  Ka\  6pos  to  Atopiov  ovoyM^opLfvov. 
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under  Pharnabazus\  Id  spite  of  such  iuferiority, 
Peisander  did  not  shrink  from  the  encounter. 
Though  a  young  man  without  military  skill,  he 
possessed  a  full  measure  of  Spartan  courage  and 
pride ;  moreover — since  the  Spartan  maritime  em- 
pire was  only  maintained  by  the  assumed  supe- 
riority of  his  fleet — had  he  confessed  himself  too 
weak  to  fight,  his  enemies  would  have  gone  unop- 
posed round  the  islands  to  excite  revolt.  Accord- 
ingly he  sailed  forth  from  the  harbour  of  Knidus. 
But  when  the  two  fleets  were  ranged  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  the  battle  was  about  to  commence — 
so  manifest  and  alarming  was  the  superiority  of  the 
Athenians  and  Persians,  that  his  Asiatic  allies  on 
the  left  division,  noway  hearty  in  the  cause,  fled 
almost  without  striking  a  blow.  Under  such  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  he  nevertheless  led  his 
fleet  into  action  with  the  greatest  valour.  But  his 
trireme  was  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  broken  in 
various  places  by  the  beaks  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
and  forced  back  upon  the  land,  together  with  a 
large  portion  of  his  fleet.  Many  of  the  crews 
jumped  out  and  got  to  land,  abandoning  their  tri- 
remes to  the  conquerors.  Peisander  too  might 
have  escaped  in  the  same  way;  but  disdaining 
either  to  survive  his  defeat  or  to  quit  his  ship,  fell 
gallantly  fighting  aboard.  The  victory  of  Konon 
and  Phamabazus  was  complete.  More  than  half  of 
the  Spartan  ships  was  either  captured  or  destroyed, 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  12.  ^apvafiaCov,  vavapx^i'  ivra,  (xtv  rais 
^owia-atuf  tJvai,  K6iKova  dc,  t6  'EXXtipik^v  txovra^  rrrdxBai  tfLtrpotrOtv 
aurov.  * AvTiirapaTa^<ifi€vov  8c  rov  ntta-op^pov,  Koi  iroXv  iXarrdvo^p 
avT^  T&v  V(S>v  (l>avn<T&v  t&v  avrov  rov  ficr^  K6v(ovos  *EXXf;- 
PIKOV,  &c. 
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though  the  neighbourhood  of  the  land  enabled  a 
large  proportion  of  the  crews  to  escape  to  Knidus, 
so  that  no  great  number  of  prisoners  were  taken ^ 
Among  the  allies  of  Sparta,  the  chief  loss  of  course 
fell  upon  those  who  were  most  attached  to  her  cause ; 
the  disaffected  or  lukewarm  were  those  who  escaped 
by  flight  at  the  beginning. 
A^g^sn'-s.  Such  was  the  memorable  triumph  of  Konon  at 
Knidus ;  the  reversal  of  that  of  Lysander  at  ^Egos- 
potami  eleven  years  before.  Its  important  effects 
will  be  recounted  in  the  coming  chapter. 

''  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  10-14 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  83 ;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Ck)non,  c.  4 ;  Justm,  vi.  3. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  KNIDUS  TO  THE  REBUILDING 
OF  THE  LONG  WALLS  OF  ATHENS. 

Having  in  my  last  chapter  carried  the  series  of  warinCen. 
Asiatic  events  down  to  the  battle  of  Knidus,  in  the  against 
beginning  of  August,  b.c.  394,  at  which  period  war  cTii^the 
was  already  raging  on  the  other  side  of  the  iEgean,  ^^"^*'**" 
in  Greece  Proper — I  now  take  up  the  thread  of 
events  from  a  period  somewhat  earlier,  to  show  how 
this  last-mentioned  war,  commonly  called  the  Co- 
rinthian war,  began. 

At  the  accession  of  Agesilaus  to  the  throne,  in  Relations  of 
398  B.C.,  the  power  of  Sparta  throughout  all  Greece  tL  neijh'.^ ' 
from  Laconia  to  Thessaly,  was  greater  than  it  had  ^"^"fnd 
ever  been,  and  greater  than  any  Grecian  state  had  ]j||^^'er 
ever  enjoyed  before.     The  burden  of  the  long  war  ^«  «^««- 

''    '^  .  ^  sion  of 

against  Athens  she  had  borne  in  far  less  proportion  AgesUaus. 
than  her  allies ;  its  fruits  she  had  reaped  exclusively  among  ^e 
for  herself.     There  prevailed  consequently  among  *^"^ 
her  allies  a  general  discontent,  which  Thebes  as  well 
as  Corinth  manifested  by  refusing  to  take  part  in  the 
recent   expeditions;    either  of  Pausanias   against 
Thrasybulus  and  the  Athenian  exiles  in  Peiraeus — 
or  of  Agis  against  the  Eleians — or  of  Agesilaus 
against  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor.    The  Eleians 
were  completely  humbled  by  the  invasions  of  Agis. 
All  the  other  cities  in  Peloponnesus,  from  appre- 
hension, from  ancient  habit,  and  from  being  go- 
verned by  oligarchies  who  leaned  on  Sparta  for  sup- 
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port,  were  obedient  to  her  authority — with  the  single 
exception  of  Argos,  which  remained,  as  before, 
neutral  and  quiet,  though  in  sentiment  unfriendly. 
Athens  was  a  simple  unit  in  the  catalogue  of  Spar- 
tan allies,  furnishing  her  contingent,  like  the  rest, 
to  be  commanded  by  the  xen%us — or  officer  sent 
from  Sparta  for  the  special  purpose  of  commanding 
such  foreign  contingents. 

^f  s**?to!*'  ^^  '^^  northern  regions  of  Greece,  the  advance 
ttretching    of  Spartan  power  is  yet  more  remarkable.    Looking 

even  to  - 

Northern  back  to  the  year  419  b.c.  (about  two  years  after  the 
rtlteoT"  peace  of  Nikias),  Sparta  had  been  so  unable  to  pro- 
Herakieia.    j^^j  y^^^  colouy  of  Heraklcia,  in  Trachis  on  the 

Maliac  Gulf,  near  the  strait  of  Thermopylae,  that 
the  Boeotians  were  obliged  to  send  a  garrison  thither, 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  bands  of 
Athens.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  dismiss  the  La- 
cedaemonian harmost^  In  the  winter  of  409^08 
B.C.,  another  disaster  had  happened  at  Herakleia, 
in  which  the  Lacedsemoiiian  harmost  was  slain^. 
But  about  399  b.c,  we  find  Sparta  exercising  an 
energetic  ascendency  at  Herakleia,  and  even  making 
that  place  a  central  post  for  keeping  down  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  QSta  and  a 
portion  of  Thessaly.  Herippidas  the  Lacedaemonian 
was  sent  thither  to  repress  some  factious  move- 
ments, with  a  force  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  over- 
awe the  public  assembly,  to  seize  the  obnoxious 
party  in  the  place,  and  to  put  them  to  death,  500  in 
number,  outside  of  the  gates^.  Carrying  his  arms 
farther  against  the  QStaeans  and  Trachinians  in  the 

>  Thucyd.  v.  62.  »  Xeo.  Hellen.  i.  2,  18. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  38;  Polyicn.  ii.  21. 
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neighbourhood,  who  had  been  long  at  variance  with 
the  Laconian  colonists  at  Herakleia,  he  expelled 
them  from  their  abodes,  ancl  forced  them  to  migrate 
with  their  wives  and  children  into  Thessaly  \  Hence 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  enabled  to  extend  their 
influence  into  parts  of  Thessaly,  and  to  place  a 
harmost  with  a  garrison  in  Pharsalus,  resting  upon 
Herakleia  as  a  basis  —which  thus  became  a  position 
of  extraordinary  importance  for  their  dominion  over 
the  northern  regions. 

With  the  real  power  of  Sparta  thus  greatly  aug-  orowing 
mented  on  land,  in  addition  to  her  vast  empire  at  in  Greece  to 
sea,  bringiog  its  ample  influx  of  tribute — and  among  t^n»^ 
cities  who  had  not  merely  long  recognised  her  as  whJs'T'ihe 
leader,  but  had  never  recognised  any  one  else — it  g**^^i„ 
required  an  unusual  stimulus  to  raise  any  formidable  the  war 

.  .  •  againit 

hostile  combination  against  her,  notwithstanding  a  Persia, 
large  spread  of  disaffection  and  antipathy.  The 
stimulus  came  from  Persia,  from  whose  treasures 
the  means  had  been  before  furnished  to  Sparta  her- 
self for  subduing  Athens.  The  news  that  a  formi- 
dable navy  was  fitting  out  in  Phoenicia,  which  had 
prompted  the  expedition  of  Agesilaus  in  the  spring 
of  396  B.C.,  was  doubtless  circulated  and  heard  with 
satisfaction  among  the  Grecian  cities  unfriendly  to 
Sparta;  and  the  refusal  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  and 
Athens,  to  take  service  under  that  prince — aggra- 
vated in  the  case  of  the  Thebans  by  a  positive  of- 
fence given  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  sacrifice 
at  Aulis — was  enough  to  warn  Sparta  of  the  dan- 

'  Diodornsy  «t  iup. :  oomptre  ziv.  81.  rovv  Tpaxwiovt  ^mjywrai  iic 


and  Argot. 
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gerous  sentiments  and  tendencies  by  which  she  was 
surrounded  near  home. 
B.C.  395.  It  was  upon  these  tendencies  that  the  positive  in- 
Tkh  **"*'*  stigations  and  promises  of  Persia  were  brought  to 
•endt  an  bear,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year ;  and  not 
money  into  mcrelv  promises,  but  pecuniary  supplies,  with  news 
lighnlj'*'  of  revived  naval  warfare  threatening  the  insular 
spIrS!5!!.hb  doniii^io^  of  Sparta.  Tithraustes,  the  new  satrap 
Th^"  •^  who  had  put  to  death  and  succeeded  Tissaphernes, 
Corinth,  had  no  sooner  concluded  the  armistice  mentioned 
above,  and  prevailed  upon  Agesilaus  to  remove  his 
army  into  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  than  he  em- 
ployed active  measures  for  kindling  war  against 
Sparta  in  Greece,  in  order  to  create  a  necessity  for 
the  recall  of  Agesilaus  out  of  Asia.  He  sent  a 
Rhodian  named  Timokrates  into  Greece,  as  envoy 
to  the  cities  most  unfriendly  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
with  a  sum  of  fifty  talents^ ;  directing  him  to  em- 
ploy this  money  in  gaining  over  the  leading  men 
in  these  cities,  and  to  exchange  solemn  oaths  of 
alliance  and  aid  with  Persia,  for  common  hostility 
against  Sparta.     The  island  of  Rhodes,  having  just 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  I.  IIc/iTrci  TtfUMepan;^  *P6^uuf  ^s  r^v  'EXXado, 
dovf  ;(pv(r/oy  ts  frtyniKOvra  raXapra  dpyvpiov,  xaX  KtXeuii  impaoBoi^ 
wurrh  rh  fxtyiara  XafiPoPovrOf  ^Mvai  roU  vpo€tm\K6<nif  iv  ratr  irA.co^, 
/^'  ^  re  ir<$Xefu>y  t^ia-tiv  npds  Aaiccdai/iov/ovr. 

Timokrates  ia  ordered  to  give  the  money ;  yet  not  absolutely,  but 
only  on  a  certain  condition,  in  case  he  should  find  that  such  condition 
coidd  be  realised ;  that  is,  if  by  giving  it  he  could  procure  from  various 
leading  Greeks  sufficient  assurances  and  guarantees  that'  they  would 
raise  war  against  Sparta.  As  this  was  a  matter  more  or  less  doubtful, 
Timokrates  is  ordered  to  try  to  give  the  money  for  this  purpoie. 
Though  the  construction  of  frtipaa-Qcu.  couples  it  with  hiMvfUf  the  sense 
of  the  word  more  properly  belongs  to  t^oitrtw — which  designates  the 
purpose  to  be  accomplished. 
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revolted  from  the  Spartan  dominion,  had  admitted 
Konon  with  the  Persian  fleet  (as  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter),  so  that  probably  the  Rhodian 
envoy  was  on  a  mission  to  Tithraustes  on  behalf  of 
his  countrymen.  He  was  an  appropriate  envoy  on 
this  occasion,  as  having  an  animated  interest  in 
raising  up  new  enemies  to  Sparta,  and  as  being 
hearty  in  stirring  up  among  the  Thebans  and  Co- 
rinthians the  same  spirit  which  had  led  to  the  revolt 
of  Rhodes.  The  effect  which  that  revolt  produced 
in  alarming  and  exasperating  the  Spartans,  has 
been  already  noticed ;  and  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  its  effect  on  the  other  side,  in  encouraging 
their  Grecian  enemies,  was  considerable.  Timo- 
krates  visited  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  distri- 
buting his  funds.  He  concluded  engagements,  on  be- 
half of  the  satrap,  with  various  leading  men  in  each, 
putting  them  into  communication  with  each  other ; 
Ismenias,  Audrokleidas,  and  others  in  Thebes — 
Timolaus  and  Polyanthes  at  Corinth — Kylon  and 
others  at  Argos.  It  appears  that  he  did  not  visit 
Athens;  at  least  Xenophon  expressly  says  that 
none  of  bis  money  went  there.  The  working  of 
this  mission — coupled,  we  must  recollect,  with  the 
renewed  naval  warfare  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  the 
promise  of  a  Persian  fleet  against  that  of  Sparta — 
was  soon  felt  in  the  more  pronounced  manifestation 
of  anti-Laconian  sentiments  in  these  various  cities, 
and  in  the  commencement  of  attempts  to  establish 
alliance  between  them'. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5»  2;   Pausan.  iii.  9,  4;  Plutarch,  Artaxerxes, 
c.  20. 
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TLePeiwan      With   that  LacooiaD  bias  which   pervades  his 

mcnejr  did  * 

Dot  create  Hellenica,  Xenophon  represents  the  coming  war 
a^st^  against  Sparta,  as  if  it  had  been  brought  about  mainly 
S^**"*  by  these  bribes  from  Persia  to  the  leading  men  in 
A^t^SlhicT  these  various  cities.  I  have  stated  on  more  than  one 
wu  pre-  occasion,  that  the  average  public  morality  of  Grecian 
Phiio-ii-     individual  politicians,  in  Sparta,  Athens,  and  other 


conian  sen- 


timent of     cities,  was  not  such  as  to  exclude  personal  corruption ; 
enop  om    ^^^^  j^  rcquircd  a  morality  higher  than  the  average, 

when  such  temptation  was  resisted — and  a  morality 
considerably  higher  than  the  average,  if  it  were 
systematically  resisted,  and  for  a  long  life,  as  by 
Perikles  and  Nikias.  There  would  be  nothing  there- 
fore surprising,  if  Ismenias  and  the  rest  bad  received 
bribes  under  the  circumstances  here  mentioned. 
But  it  appears  highly  improbable  that  the  money 
given  by  Timokrates  could  have  been  a  bribe ;  that 
is,  given  privately  and  for  the  separate  use  of  these 
leaders.  It  was  furnished  for  the  promotion  of  a 
certain  public  object,  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  heavy  disbursements  ;  it  was  ana- 
logous to  that  sum  of  thirty  talents  which  (as 
Xenophon  himself  tells  us)  Tithraustes  had  just 
given  to  Agesilaus,  as  an  inducement  to  carry  away 
his  army  into  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus  (not  as  a 
present  for  the  private  purse  of  the  Spartan  king, 
but  as  a  contribution  to  the  wants  of  the  armyOi 
or  to  that  which  the  satrap  Tiribazus  gave  to  An- 
talkidas  afterwards^,  also  for  public  objects.  Xe- 
nophon affirms,  that  Ismenias  and  the  rest,  having 
received  these  presents  from  Timokrates,  accused 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  26.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  16. 
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the  Lacedaemonians  and  rendered  them  odious — 
each  in  his  respective  city  \  But  it  is  certain,  from 
his  own  showing,  that  the  hatred  towards  them  ex- 
isted in  these  cities,  before  the  arrival  of  Timo- 
krates.  In  Argos,  such  hatred  was  of  old  standing ; 
in  Corinth  and  Thebes,  though  kindled  only  since 
the  close  of  the  war,  it  was  not  the  less  pronounced. 
Moreover  Xenophon  himself  informs  us,  that  the 
Athenians,  though  theyreceived  none  of  the  money*, 
were  quite  as  ready  for  war  as  the  other  cities.  If 
we  therefore  admit  his  statement  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  Timokrates  gave  private  presents  to  various 
leading  politicians,  which  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable— we  must  dissent  from  the  explanatory  use 
which  he  makes  of  this  fact,  by  setting  it  out  pro- 
minently as  the  cause  of  the  war.  What  these 
leading  men  would  find  it  difficult  to  raise,  was,  not 
hatred  of  Sparta,  but  confidence  and  courage  to 
brave  the  power  of  Sparta.  And  for  this  purpose 
the  mission  of  Timokrates  would  be  a  valuable  aid, 
by  conveying  assurances  of  Persian  co-operation 
and  support  against  Sparta.  He  must  have  been  pro- 
duced publicly  either  before  the  people,  the  Senate, 
or  at  least  the  great  body  of  the  anti-Laconian  party 
in  each  city.  And  the  money  which  he  brought 
with  him,  though  a  portion  of  it  may  have  gone  in 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  2.  Ol  flip  drf  dc^/bicMH  ra  xphv-^'^^  *^  ^ 
oLitieias  TrdXcir  SUfiaKKov  row  A€uc§daifiovlovs'  eircl  di  ravras  €s  fua-os 
avT&»  vpofiyayov,  awioTcuraif  Koi  rc^r  fuyiaras  ir^ktis  ttp6s  dXXtfKas, 

^  Xenophon,  ut  sup, 

Pausanias  (iii.  9,  4)  names  some  Athenians  as  having  received  part 
of  the  money.    So  Plutarch  also,  in  general  terms  (Agesil.  c.  15). 

Diodorus  mentions  nothing  respecting  either  the  mission  or  the  pre- 
sents of  Timokrates. 

VOL.  IX.  2  D 
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private  presents,  would  serve  to  this  party  as  the 
best  warrant  for  the  sincerity  of  the  satrap. 
War  be-  Whatever  negotiations  may  have   been  in  pro- 

s^ar"a  and  gress  between  the  cities  visited  by  Timokrates,  no 
the  Boeo-  union  had  been  brought  about  between  them  when 
tian  war.      jjj^  ^g^j.^  kiudlcd  by  an  accident,  broke  out  as  a 

**  Boeotian  warS'*  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  se- 
parately. Between  the  Opuntian  Lokrians  and  the 
Phokians,  north  of  Boeotia,  there  was  a  strip  of 
disputed  borderland;  respecting  which  the  Phokians, 
imputing  wrongful  encroachment  to  the  Lokrians, 
invaded  their  territory.  The  Lokrians,  allied  with 
Thebes,  entreated  her  protection  ;  upon  which  a 
body  of  Boeotians  invaded  Phokis  ;  while  the  Pho- 
kians  on  their  side  threw  themselves  upon  Lacedse- 
mon,  invoking  her  aid  against  Thebes*.  **The 
Lacedaemonians  (says  Xenophon)  were  delighted  to 
get  a  pretence  for  making  war  against  the  Thebans 
— having  been  long  angry  with  them  on  several 

'  UoktfjMs  BouotikSs  (Diodor.  xiv.  81). 

^  Xenophon  (Hellen.  iii.  5, 3)  tays — and  Pausaiiias(iii.9^4)fbllowB  him 
— that  the  Theban  leaden,  wishing  to  bring  about  a  war  with  Sparta, 
and  knowing  that  Sparta  would  not  begin  it,  purposely  incited  the 
Lokrians  to  encroach  upon  this  disputed  border,  in  order  that  the  Pho- 
kians  might  resent  it,  and  that  thus  a  war  might  be  lighted  up.  I  have 
little  hesitation  in  rejecting  this  version,  which  I  conceive  to  have  arisen 
from  Xenophon's  philo-Laconian  and  miso-Theban  tendency,  and  in 
beheving  that  the  fight  between  the  Lokrians  and  Phokians,  as  well  as 
that  between  the  Phokians  and  Thebans,  arose  without  any  design  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  to  provoke  Sparta.  So  Diodorus  recounts  it,  in 
reference  to  the  war  between  the  Phokians  and  the  Thebans ;  for  about 
the  Lokrians  he  says  nothing  (xiv.  81). 

The  subsequent  events,  as  recounted  by  Xenophon  himself,  show  that 
the  Spartans  were  not  only  ready  in  point  of  force,  but  eager  in  regard 
to  will,  to  go  to  war  with  the  Thebans ;  while  the  latter  were  not  at  all 
ready  to  go  to  war  with  Sparta.  They  had  not  a  single  ally ;  for  their 
application  to  Athens,  in  itself  doubtM,  was  not  made  until  after  Sparta 
had  declared  war  against  them. 
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different  grounds.  They  thought  that  the  present 
was  an  excellent  time  for  marching  against  them, 
and  putting  down  their  insolence  ;  since  Agesilaus 
was  in  full  success  in  Asia,  and  there  was  no  other 
war  to  embarrass  them  in  Greece ^"  The  various 
grounds  on  which  the  Lacedaemonians  rested  their 
displeasure  against  Thebes,  begin  from  a  time  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  close  of  the  war  against 
Athens,  and  the  sentiment  was  now  both  established 
and  vehement.  It  was  they  who  now  began  the 
Boeotian  war;  not  the  Thebans,  nor  the  bribes 
brought  by  Timok rates. 

The  energetic  and  ambitious  Lysander,  who  had  Acdve  ope- 
before  instigated  the  expedition  of  Agesilaus  across  ^ar^  ^ 
the  iEgean,  and  who  had  long  hated  the  Thebans  ^^^^ 
— was  among  the  foremost  advisers  of  the  expedi-  ]^n'"o^act^ 
tion  now  decreed  by  theEphors  against  Thebes*,  as  ^^"f  ."^" 
well  as  the  chief  commander  appointed  to  carry  it  *«  nonh- 
into  execution.     He  was  dispatched  with  a  small  Pausamu 
force  to  act  on  the  north  of  Boeotia.     He  was  di-  Tn^^ 

from  Pe- 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  5.     Ol  lUvroi  AoKebaifMSvioi  ia-fitvoi  Tkafiov  loponnesus. 

irpo<f>d<riv    crrparcvciy  iir\  rovs  Oiipalovs,  rrdXai  6pyi(6fjL€voi 

avrols,  Tijs  re  avrtX^^co»^  lijs  rov  *Afr6Kkcufos  d^Korrjs  ^v  A€K€X€^,  koX 

Tov  eVl  t6v  Ilcipaca  fi^  e^eX^crai  dKoKovBrjcraf  j}ti&pto  d*  avroifs,  Kcii 

KopiMovs  miirai  firj  avarpartvtiv,     *AP€fUfiini<TKOPTo  dc  Kai,  its  Bvovt  iv 

AiXidi  rhv  ^AyrfaCkaop  ovk  €lfov,  koX  to,  T€$vfjUva  Itph  its  Ifppf^ftaif  atr^  rov 

fic^fMv*  Koi  Sti  ovd*  €U  rfip  *A(r<ay  awearpdrevov  'AyijcrcXo^.     'EXoyi- 

fovro  dc  Kol  Kdk6v  €lvat  rov  i^ay§uf  arpanhv  in  avrovs,  Koi  iravtrai  rrjs 

€s  avToits  vfip€c»s'  rd  r<  yhp  iv  rj  'Atriq,  KciX&s  oxfUo'tp  ^X€iv,  Kparoihrros 

*Ayi;(rtXaov,  Kai  iv  r§  *£XXadi  ovdeva  aXXow  vokifutp  ipjtrobitw  a<f>ia'i¥ 

€hcu.    Compare  vii.  1,  34. 

The  description  here  given  by  Xenophon  himself — of  the  past  dealing 
and  established  sentiment  between  Sparta  and  Thebes^refiites  his  alle* 
gation,  that  it  was  the  bribes  brought  by  Timokrates  to  the  leading 
Thebans  which  first  blew  np  the  hatred  against  Sparta;  and  shows 
farther*  that  Sparta  did  not  need  any  drcuitous  manoeuvres  of  the  The- 
bans, to  fiimiah  her  with  a  pretext  for  going  to  war. 

>  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  28. 
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reeled  to  start  from  Herakleia,  the  centre  of  Lace- 
daemonian influence  in  those  regions — to  muster 
the  Herakleots,  together  with  the  various  dependent 
populations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (Eta,  (Etseans, 
Malians,  iEnianes,  &c.— to  march  towards  Boeotia, 
taking  up  the  Phokians  in  his  way — and  to  attack 
Haliartus.  Under  the  walls  of  this  town  King 
Pausanias  engaged  to  meet  him  on  a  given  day, 
with  the  native  Lacedaemonian  force  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies.  For  this  purpose,  having  obtained 
favourable  border  sacrifices,  he  marched  forth  to 
Tegea,  and  there  employed  himself  in  collecting  the 
allied  contingents  from  Peloponnesus  \  But  the 
allies  generally  were  tardy  and  reluctant  in  the 
cause ;  while  the  Corinthians  withheld  all  concur- 
rence and  support*, — though  neither  did  they  make 
any  manifestation  in  favour  of  Thebes. 
The  The-  Finding  themselves  thus  exposed  to  a  formidable 
toAtheL^  attack  on  two  sides,  from  Sparta  at  the  height  of  her 
^k^**  power,  and  from  a  Spartan  officer  of  known  ability 
JJteJ^^ii^  — being  moreover  at  the  same  time  without  a  single 
umenc  in  ally — the  Thebans  resolved  to  entreat  succour  from 
Athens.  A  Theban  embassy  to  Athens  for  any 
purpose,  and  especially  for  this  purpose,  was  itself 
among  the  strongest  marks  of  the  revolution  which 
had  taken  place  in  Grecian  politics.  The  antipathy 
between  the  two  cities  had  been  so  long  and  viru- 
lent, that  the  Thebans,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had 
endeavoured  to  induce  Sparta  to  root  out  the 
Athenian  population.     Their  conduct  subsequently 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  6,  7* 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  23. 

The  conduct  of  the  Corinthians  here  contributes  again  to  refute  the 
assertion  of  Xenophon  about  the  effect  of  the  bribes  of  Hmokrates. 
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had  been  favourable  and  sympathising  towards 
Thrasybulus  in  his  struggle  against  the  Thirty,  and 
that  leader  had  testified  his  gratitude  by  dedicating 
statues  in  the  Theban  Herakleion^  But  it  was 
by  no  means  clear  that  Athens  would  feel  herself 
called  upon,  either  by  policy  or  by  sentiment,  to 
assist  them  in  the  present  emergency ;  at  a  moment 
when  she  had  no  Long  Walls,  no  fortifications  at 
Peiraeus,  no  ships,  nor  any  protection  against  the 
Spartan  maritime  power. 

It  was  not  until  Pausanias  and  Lysander  were  speech  of 

^  the  Thehan 

both  actually  engaged  in  mustering  their  forces,  that  envoy  at 
the  Thebans  sent  to  address  the  Athenian  assembly. 
The  speech  of  the  Theban  envoy  sets  forth  strikingly 
the  case  against  Sparta  as  it  then  stood.  Disclaim- 
ing all  concurrence  with  that  former  Theban  deputy, 
who,  without  any  instructions,  had  taken  on  himself 
to  propose,  in  the  Spartan  assembly  of  allies,  extreme 
severity  towards  the  conquered  Athenians — he  re- 
minded the  Athenians  that  Thebes  had  by  unani- 
mous voice  declined  obeying  the  summons  of  the 
Spartans,  to  aid  in  the  march  against  Thrasybulus 
and  the  Peiraeus ;  and  that  this  was  the  first  cause 
of  the  anger  of  the  Spartans  against  her.  On  that 
ground  then,  he  appealed  to  the  gratitude  of  demo- 
cratical  Athens  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  But 
he  likewise  invoked  against  them^  with  yet  greater 
confidence,  the  aid  of  oligarchical  Athens — or  of 
those  who  at  that  time  had  stood  opposed  to  Thra- 
sybulus and  the  Peiraeus ;  for  it  was  Sparta  who, 
after  having  first  set  up  the  oligarchy  at  Athens, 
had  afterwards  refused  to  sustain  it,  and  left  its 
partisans  to  the  generosity  of  their  democratical 

'  Pftusanias,  ix.  11,  4. 
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opponents,  by  whom  alone  they  were  saved  harm- 
less ^     Of  course  Athens  was  eager,  if  possible  (so 
he  presumed),  to  regain  her  lost  empire ;  and  in  this 
enterprise  he  tendered  the  cordial  aid  of  Thebes  as 
an  ally.     He  pointed  out  that  it  was  by  no  means 
an  impracticable  enterprise;   looking  to  the  uni- 
versal hatred  which  Sparta  had  now  drawn  upon 
herself,  not  less  on  the  part  of  ancient  allies  than 
of  prior  enemies.     The  Athenians  knew  by  expe- 
rience that  Thebes  could  be  formidable  as  a  foe : 
she  would  now  show  that  she  could  be  yet  more 
effective  as  a  friend,  if  the  Athenians  would  interfere 
to  rescue  her.     Moreover,  she  was  now  about  to 
fight,  not  for  Syracusans  or  Asiatics,  but  for  her 
own  preservation  and  dignity.     '"  We  hesitate  not 
to  affirm,  men  of  Athens  (concluded  the  Theban 
speaker),  that  what  we  are  now  invoking  at  your 
hands  is  a  greater  benefit  to  you  than  it  is  to  our- 
selves*/' 
feeiin*^lt         Eight  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  archon- 
Athens—     ship  of  Euklcidcs  and  the  renovation  of  the  demo- 
ofthe         cracy  after  the  crushing  visitation  of  the  Thirty. 
X°r*the      Yet  we  may  see,  from   the  important  and  well- 
of  thl''''"     turned  allusion  of  the  Theban  speaker  to  the  oli- 
Thirty.        garchical  portion  of  the  assembly,  that  the  two 
parties  still  stood  in  a  certain  measure  distinguished. 
Enfeebled  as  Athens  had  been  left  by  the  war,  she 
had  never  since  been  called  upon  to  take  any  deci- 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  9. 

TIoKv  d*  Sfri  fioXXov  a^iovfitVy  wroi  rS>p  €»  Si<TT€i  iy€V€a'B€,  wpoBvfAwt 
cVl  roifs  Acuctlicufiovlovs  Uvai,  *EKtani  yiip,  KaToarfftraPTts  vfias  is 
6\iy(ipxiav  Koi  is  txBpav  r^  d^fi^>  d<t)uc6fi€Voi  iroXX^  dvydfuiy  ms  vfup 
(rvfAfiaxoi,  irap€^o<ra»  vfias  t^  7r\rj$(i'  &ot(  t6  fuv  iv  iKfivois  tumi, 
arroXttXarc,  6  df  d^/xor  ovrocl  vfuii  to'da't, 

'  Xen.  He^en.  iii.  5,  9,  16. 
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sive  and  emphatic  vote  on  a  question  of  foreign 
policy ;  and  much  now  turned  upon  the  temper  of 
the  oligarchical  minority,  which  might  well  be  con- 
ceived likely  to  play  a  party  game  and  speculate 
upon  Spartan  countenance.  But  the  comprehen- 
sive amnesty  decreed  on  the  re-establishment  of  the 
democratical  constitution — and  the  wise  and  gene- 
rous forbearance  with  which  it  had  been  carried  out, 
in  spite  of  the  most  torturing  recollections — were 
now  found  to  have  produced  their  fruits.  Majority 
and  minority— democrats  and  oUgarchs — were  seen 
confounded  in  one  unanimous  and  hearty  vote  to 
lend  assistance  to  Thebes,  in  spite  of  all  risk  from 
hostility  with  Sparta.  We  cannot  indeed  doubt 
that  this  vote  was  considerably  influenced  also  by 
the  revolt  of  Rhodes,  by  the  reappearance  of  Konon 
with  a  fleet  in  the  Asiatic  seas^  and  by  private  com- 
munications from  that  commander  intimating  his 
hope  of  acting  triumphantly  against  the  maritime 
empire  of  Sparta,  through  enlarged  aid  from  Persia. 
The  vote  had  thus  a  double  meaning.  It  pro- 
claimed not  merely  the  restored  harmony  between 
democrats  and  oligarchs  at  Athens,  but  also  their 
common  resolution  to  break  the  chain  by  which 
they  were  held  as  mere  satellites  and  units  in  the 
regiment  of  Spartan  allies,  and  to  work  out  anew 
the  old  traditions  of  Athens  as  a  self-acting  and 
primary  power,  at  least — if  not  once  again  an  im- 
perial power.  The  vote  proclaimed  a  renovated 
life  in  Athens.  Its  boldness,  under  the  existing 
weakness  of  the  city,  is  extolled  two  generations 
afterwards  by  Demosthenes'. 

1  Demosthen.  de  Coron&^  c.  28.  p.  258;    also  Pbilipp.  i.  c.  7.  p.  44. 
Compare  alto  Lysias,  Orat.  xvi.  (pro  Mantitheo,  s.  15). 
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After  having  heard  the  Theban  orator  (we  are 
told  even  by  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon*),  **  very 
many  Athenian  citizens  rose  and  spoke  in  support 
of  his  prayer,  and  the  whole  assembly  with  one 
accord  voted  to  grant  it."  Thrasybulus  proposed 
the  resolution,  and  communicated  it  to  the  Theban 
envoys.  He  told  them  that  Athens  knew  well  the 
risk  which  she  was  incurring  while  Peiraeus  was 
undefended ;  but  that  nevertheless  she  was  prepared 
to  show  her  gratitude  by  giving  more  in  requital 
than  she  had  received  ;  for  she  was  prepared  to  give 
theThebans  positive  aid,  incase  they  were  attacked — 
while  the  Thebanshad  done  nothing  more  for  Aerthan 
to  refuse  to  join  in  an  aggressive  march  against  her^. 

Without  such  assurance  of  succour  from  Athens, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Thebans  might  have 
been  afraid  to  face,  single-handed,  Lysander  and 
the  full  force  of  Sparta.  But  they  now  prepared 
for  a  strenuous  defence.  The  first  approach  of 
Lysander  with  his  army  of  Herakleots,  Phokians, 
and  others,  from  the  north,  was  truly  menacing ; 
the  more  so,  as  Orchomenus,  the  second  city  next 
to  Thebes  in  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  broke  off  its 
allegiance  and  joined  him.  The  supremacy  of 
Thebes  over  the  cities  composing  the  Boeotian  con  • 
federacy  appears  to  have  been  often  harsh  and 
oppressive,  though  probably  not  equally  oppressive 
towards  all,  and  certainly  not  equally  odious  to  all. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  16.  Tav  d*  *AOrjv<d»p  frofuroXXol  ficv  (yvrfy6* 
ptvov,  fravTts  fi*  €^<filaairro  fiinf$tiv  avrotr. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ut  sup. 

Pausanias  (iii.  9^  6)  says  that  the  Athenians  sent  envoys  to  the 
Spartans  to  entreat  them  not  to  act  aggressively  against  Thehes,  but 
to  submit  their  complaint  to  equitable  adjustment.  This  seems  to  me 
improbable.  Diodorus  (xiv.  81)  briefly  states  the  general  fact  in  co  d 
formity  with  Xenophon. 
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To  Plataea,  od  the  extreme  south  of  Bceotia,  it  had 
been  long  intolerable,  and  the  unhappy  fate  of  that 
little  town  has  saddened  many  pages  of  my  preceding 
volumes.  To  Orchomenus,  on  the  extreme  north,  it 
was  also  unpalatable  —  partly  because  that  town 
stood  next  in  power  and  importance  to  Thebes — 
partly  because  it  had  an  imposing  legendary  anti- 
quity, and  claimed  to  have  been  once  the  ascendant 
city  receiving  tribute  from  Thebes.  The  Orcho- 
menians  now  joined  Lysander,  threw  open  to  him 
the  way  into  Bceotia,  and  conducted  him  with  his 
army,  after  first  ravaging  the  fields  of  Lebadeia,  into 
the  district  belonging  to  Haliartus^ 

Before  Lysander  quitted  Sparta,  the  plan  of  Lysander  is 
operations  concerted  between  him  and  Pausanias,  ^^si^a 
was  that  they  should  meet  on  a  given  day  in  the  ^iSS^n,. 
territory  of  Haliartus.  And  in  execution  of  this 
plan  Pausanias  had  already  advanced  with  his  Pe- 
loponnesian  army  as  far  as  Plataea  in  Boeotia. 
Whether  the  day  fixed  between  them  had  yet  ar- 
rived, when  Lysander  reached  Haliartus,  we  cannot 
determine  with  certainty.  In  the  imperfection  of 
the  Grecian  calendar,  a  mistake  on  this  point  would 
be  very  conceivable — as  had  happened  between  the 
Athenian  generals  Hippokrates  and  Demosthenes 
in  those  measures  which  preceded  the  battle  of 
Delium  in  424  b.c.^  But  the  engagement  must 
have  been  taken  by  both  parties,  subject  to  ob- 
structions in  the  way — since  each  would  have  to 
march  through  a  hostile  country  to  reach  the  place 
of  meeting.     The  words  of  Xenophon,  however, 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  17;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  28. 
•  Thucyd.  iv.  89,  ytvoiihnis  diafiafyrias  t&v  f^jApw,  &c. 
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rather  indicate  that  the  day  fixed  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived ;  nevertheless  Lysander  resolved  at  once  to 
act  against  Haliartus,  without  waiting  for  Pausanias. 
There  were  as  yet  only  a  few  Thebans  in  the  town, 
and  he  probably  had  good  reason  for  judging  that 
he  would  succeed  better  by  rapid  measures,  before 
any  more  Thebans  could  arrive,  than  by  delaying 
until  the  other  Spartan  army  should  join  him  ;  not 
to  mention  anxiety  that  the  conquest  should  belong 
to  himself  exclusively,  and  confidence  arising  from 
his  previous  success  at  Orchomenus.  Accordingly 
he  addressed  an  invitation  to  the  Haliartians  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Orchomenians,  to  revolt  from 
Thebes,  and  to  stand  upon  their  autonomy  under 
Lacedaemonian  protection.  Perhaps  there  may  have 
been  a  party  in  the  town  disposed  to  comply.  But 
the  majority,  encouraged  too  by  the  Thebans  within, 
refused  the  proposition ;  upon  which  Lysander 
marched  up  to  the  walls  and  assaulted  the  town. 
He  was  here  engaged,  close  by  the  gates,  in  ex- 
amining where  he  could  best  efiect  an  entrance, 
when  a  fresh  division  of  Thebans,  apprised  of  his 
proceedings,  was  seen  approaching  from  Thebes,  at 
their  fastest  pace — cavalry  as  well  as  hoplites. 
They  were  probably  seen  from  the  watch-towers  in 
the  city  earlier  than  they  became  visible  to  the 
assailants  without ;  so  that  the  Haliartians,  encou- 
raged by  the  sight,  threw  open  their  gates,  and 
made  a  sudden  sally.  Lysander,  seemingly  taken 
by  surprise,  was  himself  slain  among  the  first,  with 
his  prophet  by  his  side,  by  a  Haliartian  hoplite 
named  Neoch6rus.  His  troops  stood  some  time, 
against  both  the  Haliartians  from  the  town,  and  tbe 
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fresh  Tbehans  who  now  came  up.  But  they  were  at 
length  driven  back  with  considerable  loss,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  to  rugged  and  difficult  ground 
at  some  distance  in  their  rear.  Here  however  they 
made  good  their  position ,  repelling  their  assailants 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  200  hoplites^ 

The  success  here  gained ,  though  highly  valuable  Pa««an^ 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  Tbehans,  would  have  Boeoda 
been  counterbalanced  by  the  speedy  arrival  of  Pau-  de^h  of 
sanias,  had  not  Lysander  himself  been  among  the  ThS!^^ 
slain.     But  the  death  of  so  eminent  a  man  was  an  Jn^Athc-^ 
irreparable  loss  to  Sparta.     His  army,  composed  of  «"an*rajy 

*  *^  ^ '  r  come  to  the 

heterogeneous  masses,  both  collected  and  held  to-  aid  of  the 
gether  by  his  personal  ascendency,  lost  confidence 
and  dispersed  in  the  ensuing  night'.  When  Pau- 
sanias  arrived  soon  afterwards,  he  found  no  second 
army  to  join  with  him.  Yet  his  own  force  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  impress  terror  on  the  Thebans, 
had  not  Thrasybulus,  faithful  to  the  recent  promise^ 
arrived  with  an  imposing  body  of  Athenian  hoplites, 
together  with  cavalry  under  Orthobulus^ — ^and  im- 
parted fresh  courage  as  well  as  adequate  strength  to 
the  Theban  cause. 

Pausanias  had  first  to  consider  what  steps  he  Pausanias 
would  take  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  slain — that  bomL,  on 
of  Lysander  among  them ;  whether  he  would  fight  JhTd^ 
a  battle  and  thus  take  his  chance  of  becoming  Jj^^^^^g^, 
master  of  the  field — or  send  the  usual  petition  for  ^^^  *«  «•* 

*  for  buriaL 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  S,  18, 19, 20 ;  Plutardi,  Lysand.  c.  28, 29 ;  Pausan. 
iiL  5,  4. 

The  two  last  differ  in  yarioua  matters  from  Xenophon,  whose  account 
however,  though  brief,  seems  to  me  to  deserve  the  preference. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  21.  aTrt\rfkv06Tas  hf  wktI  tovs  re  ^»Kt<u  xal 
Tovs  SkXovs  lhr€urras  oticadc  iicaarovs,  &c. 

^  Lysias,  Or.  xvi.  (pro  Mantitheo)  s.  15,  16. 
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burial-truce,  which  always  implied  confession  of 
inferiority.  On  submitting  the  point  to  a  council  of 
officers  and  Spartan  elders,  their  decision  as  well  as 
his  own  was  against  fighting ;  not  however  without 
an  indignant  protest  from  some  of  the  Spartan 
elders.  He  considered  that  the  whole  original  plan 
of  operations  was  broken  up,  since  not  only  the 
great  name  and  genius  of  Lysander  had  perished, 
but  his  whole  army  had  spontaneously  disbanded  ; 
that  the  Peloponnesian  allies  were  generally  luke- 
warm and  reluctant,  not  to  be  counted  upon  for 
energetic  behaviour  in  case  of  pressing  danger; 
that  he  had  little  or  no  cavalry\  while  the  Theban 
cavalry  was  numerous  and  excellent ;  lastly,  that 
the  dead  body  of  Lysander  himself  lay  so  close  to 
the  walls  of  Haliartus,  that  even  if  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  victorious,  they  could  not  carry  it  off 
without  serious  loss  from  the  armed  defenders  in 
their  towers*.  Such  were  the  reasons  which  de- 
termined Pausanias  and  the  major  part  of  the  coun- 
cil to  send  and  solicit  a  truce.  But  the  Thebans 
refused  to  grant  it  except  on  condition  that  they 
should  immediately  evacuate  Boeotia.  Though  such 
a  requisition  was  contrary  to  the  received  practice 
of  Greece®,  which  imposed  on  the  victor  the  duty 
of  granting  the  burial-truce  unconditionally,  when- 

'  Accordingly  we  learn  from  an  oration  of  Lysias,  that  the  service  of 
the  Athenian  horsemen  in  this  expedition,  who  were  commanded  hy 
Orthobulus,  was  judged  to  be  extremely  safe  and  easy ;  while  that  of 
the  hoplites  was  dangerous  (Lysias,  Orat.  xyi.  pro  Mantith.  s.  15). 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  23.  KopivBtoi  iikv  framcmaaw  ovk  fiKoKovBovp 
avroU,  ol  d^  nap6yrts  ov  npoBvfjMS  <n'paT€vourro,  &c. 

'  See  the  conduct  of  the  Thebans^  on  this  very  point  (of  giving  up 
the  slain  at  the  solicitation  of  the  conquered  Athenians  for  burial)  after 
the  battle  of  Delium,  and  the  discussion  thereupon^in  this  'HisUxry, 
Vol.  VI.  ch.  liii.  p.  637  9€q, 
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ever  it  was  asked,  and  inferiority  thus  publicly 
confessed — nevertheless  such  was  the  reluctant 
temper  of  the  army,  that  they  heard  not  merely 
with  acquiescence,  but  with  joj\  the  proposition  of 
departing.  The  bodies  were  duly  buried — that  of 
Lysander  in  the  territory  of  PanopS,  immediately 
across  the  Phokian  border,  but  not  far  from  Ha- 
liartus.  And  no  sooner  were  these  solemnities 
completed,  than  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  led 
back  to  Peloponnesus;  their  dejection  forming  a 
mournful  contrast  to  the  triumphant  insolence  of 
the  Thebans,  who  watched  their  march  and  re- 
strained them,  not  without  occasional  blows,  from 
straggling  out  of  the  road  into  the  cultivated  fields^. 

The  death  of  Lysander  produced  the  most  pro-  Anger 
found  sorrow  and  resentment  at  Sparta.     On  re-  ^ZL 
turning  thither,  Pausanias  found  himself  the  sub-  Jet^^^ 
ject  of  such  virulent  accusation,  that  he  thought  intoToiun- 

.  1  11.  11  tary  exile; 

It  prudent  to  make  bis  escape,  and  take  sanctuary  he  is  con. 
in  the  temple  of  Ath^nd  Alea,  at  Tegea.  He  was  hulbsence. 
impeached  and  put  on  trial,  during  his  absence,  on 
two  counts  ;  first,  for  having  been  behind  the  time 
covenanted,  in  meeting  Lysander  at  Hahartus ;  next, 
for  having  submitted  to  ask  a  truce  from  the  The- 
bans, instead  of  fighting  a  battle,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

As  far  as  there  is  evidence  to  form  a  judgement,  condemna- 
it  does  not  appear  that  Pausanias  was  guilty  upon  PaSi^iM 
either  of  the  two  counts.    The  first  is  a  question  ^^^^ 
of  fact ;  and  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  Lysander 
was  before  his  time,  as  that  Pausanias  was  behind 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ill.  5,  24.  01  dc  Sa'fi€Poi  rt  ravra  ^Kovaav,  &c. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  24. 
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his  time,  in  arriving  at  Haliartus.     Besides,  Ly- 
sander,  arriving  there  first,  would  have  been  quite 
safe,  had  he  not  resolved  to  attack  without  delay  ; 
in  which  the  chances  of  war  turned  out  against  him, 
though  the  resolution  in  itself  may  have  been  well 
conceived.  Next,  as  to  the  truce  solicited  for  burying 
the  dead  bodies — it  does  not  appear  that  Pausanias 
could  with  any  prudence  have  braved  the  chances  of 
a  battle.     The  facts  of  the  case — even  as  summed 
up  by  Xenophon,  who  always  exaggerates  every- 
thing in  favour  of  the  Spartans — lead  us  to  this 
conclusion.     A  few  of  the  Spartan  elders  would 
doubtless  prefer  perishing  on  the  field  of  battle,  to 
the  humiliation  of  sending  the  herald  to  ask  for  a 
truce.  But  the  mischief  of  fighting  a  battle  under  the 
influence  of  such  a  point  of  honour,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  rational  estimate  of  consequences,  will  be 
seen  when  we  come  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  where 
Kleombrotus  son  of  Pausanias  was  thus  piqued  into 
an  imprudence  (at  least  this  is  alleged  as  one  of  the 
motives)  to  which  his  own  life  and  the  dominion 
of  Sparta  became  forfeit*.     Moreover  the  army  of 
Pausanias,  comprising  very  few  Spartans,  consisted 
chiefly  of  allies  who  had  no  heart  in  the  cause,  and 
who  were  glad  to  be  required  by  the  Thebans  to 
depart.     If  he  had  fought  a  battle  and  lost  it,  the 
detriment  to  Sparta  would  have  been  most  serious 
in  every  way ;  whereas,  if  he  had  gained  a  victory, 
no  result  would  have  followed  except  the  acquisition 
of  the  bodies  for  burial ;  since  the  execution  of  the 
original  plan  had  become  impracticable  through  the 
dispersion  of  the  army  of  Lysander. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  5. 
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Though  a  careful  examiuatioa  of  the  facts  leads 
us  (and  seems  also  to  have  led  Xenophon')  to  the 
coDclusioQ  that  Pausanias  was  innocent,  he  was 
nevertheless  found  guilty  in  his  absence.  He  was 
in  great  part  borne  down  by  the  grief  felt  at  Sparta 
for  the  loss  of  Lysander,  with  whom  he  had  been 
before  in  political  rivalry,  and  for  whose  death  he 
was  made  responsible.  Moreover  the  old  accusa- 
tion was  now  revived  against  him* — for  which  he 
had  been  tried,  and  barely  acquitted,  eight  years 
before — of  having  tolerated  the  re- establishment  of 
the  Athenian  democracy  at  a  time  when  he  might 
have  put  it  down.  Without  doubt  this  argument 
told  prodigiously  against  him  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, when  the  Athenians  had  just  now,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  surrender  of  their  city,  renounced 
their  subjection  to  Sparta  and  sent  an  army  to  assist 
the  Thebans  in  their  defence.  So  violent  was  the 
sentiment  against  Pausanias  that  he  was  condemned 
to  death  in  his  absence,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  as  an  exile  in  sanctuary  at  Tegea.  His 
son  Agesipolis  was  invested  with  the  sceptre  in  his 
place. 

A  brief  remark  will  not  be  here  misplaced.     On 

'  The  traveUer  Pausanias  justifies  the  prudence  of  his  regal  namesake 
in  avoiding  a  battle,  by  saying  that  the  Athenians  were  in  his  rear,  and 
the  Thebans  in  his  front ;  and  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  assailed  on 
both  sides  at  once,  like  Leonidas  at  Thermopybe,  and  like  the  troops 
enclosed  in  Sphakteria  (Paus.  iii.  5,  5). 

But  the  matter  of  fact,  on  which  this  justification  rests,  is  contra- 
dicted by  Xenophon,  who  says  that  the  Athenians  had  actually  joined 
the  Thebans,  and  were  in  the  same  ranks — ikBdvrtt  (viiirapera^avro 
(Hellen.  iii.  5,  22). 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  25.  Ka\  6ti  t6v  bijfiov  tS>v  'AOrivaUav  Xafiwv  iv 
rf  ncipcuct  awriK€,  &c.     Compare  Pausanias,  iii.  5,  3. 
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sparunot    no  tooic  havc  Grecian  historians  been  more  pro- 
in  con-        fuse  in  their  reproaches,  than  upon  the  violence 
u^*^*^    and  injustice  of  democracy,  at  Athens  and  else- 
fai^genenu  ^j^g^g^  y^  Condemning  unsuccessful,  but  innocent 
AtheiM.       generals.     Out  of  the  many  cases  in  which  this  re- 
proach is  advanced,  there  are  very  few  wherein  it 
has  been  made  good.   But  even  if  we  grant  it  to  be 
valid  against  Athens  and  her  democracy,  the  fate 
of  Pausanias  will  show  us  that  the  Ephors  and  Se- 
nate of  anti-democratical  Sparta  were  capable  of 
the  like  unjust  misjudgement.     Hardly  a  single  in- 
stance of  Athenian  condemnation  occurs,  which  we 
can  so  clearly  prove  to  be  undeserved,  as  this  of  a 
Spartan  king. 
charMter         Tumiug  from  the  banished  king  to  Lysander — 
%it  mV  the  Spartans  had  indeed  valid  reasons  for  deploring 
uiiuen*^,     th^  fall  of  the  latter.     He  had  procured  for  them 
slwlrtll  m'    ^^^^  greatest  and  most  decisive  victories,  and  the 
f<>'  Qj^f*^    *™®  ^^  coming  when  they  needed  his  services  to 
procure  them  more  ;  for  he  left  behind  him  no  man 
of  equal  warlike  resource,  cunning,  and  power  of 
command  •    But  if  he  possessed  those  abilities  which 
powerfully  helped  Sparta  to  triumph  over  her  ene- 
mies, he  at  the  same  time  did  more  than  any  man 
to  bring  her  empire,  into  dishonour  and  to  render 
its  tenure  precarious.   His  decemviral  governments 
or  Dekarchies,  diffused  through  the  subject  cities, 
and  each  sustained  by  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost 
and  garrison,  were  aggravations  of  local  tyranny 
such  as  the  Grecian  world  had  never  before  under- 
gone.    And  though  the  Spartan  authorities  pre- 
sently saw  that  he  was  abusing  the  imperial  name 
of  the  city  for  unmeasured  personal  aggrandisement 
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of  his  own,  and  partially  withdrew  their  countenaace 
from  his  Dekarchies — yet  the  general  character  of 
their  empire  still  continued  to  retain  the  impress  of 
partisanship  and  subjugation  which  he  had  origin- 
ally stamped  upon  it.     Instead  of  that  autonomy 
which  Sparta  had  so  repeatedly  promised,  it  became 
subjection  every  way  embittered.     Such  an  empire 
was  pretty  sure  to  be  short-lived  ;  but  the  loss  to 
Sparta  herself;  when  her  empire  fell  away,  is  not 
the  only  fault  which  the  historian  of  Greece  has  to 
impute  to  Lysander.     His  far  deeper  sin  consists 
in  his  having  thrown  away  an  opportunity — such 
as  never  occurred  either  before  or  afterwards — for 
organizing  some  permanent,  honourable,  self-main- 
taining, Pan-hellenic  combination  under  the  head- 
ship of  Sparta.   This  is  (as  I  have  before  remarked) 
what  a  man  like  Kallikratidas  would  have  attempted, 
if  not  with  far-sighted  wisdom,  at  least  with  gene- 
rous sincerity,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  best  veins 
of  political  sentiment  in  the  chief  city  as  well  as  in 
the  subordinates.     It  is  possible  that  with  the  best 
intentions  even  he  might  have  failed  ;  so  strong  was 
the  centrifugal  instinct  in  the  Grecian  political  mind. 
But  what  we  have  to  reproach  in  Lysander  is,  that 
he  never  tried ;  that  he  abused  the  critical  moment  of 
cure  for  the  purpose  of  infusing  new  poison  into  the 
system  ;  that  he  not  only  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
Greece  to  the  narrow  gains  of  Sparta,  but  even  the 
interests  of  Sparta  to  the  still  narrower  monopoly  of 
dominion  in  his  own  hands.     That  his  measures 
worked  mischievously  not  merely  for  Greece,  but 
for  Sparta  herself,  aggravating  all  her  bad  tendencies 
— has  been  already  remarked  in  the  preceding  pages. 

VOL.  IX.  2  E 
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His  plans  to  That  Lysandcr,  ^ith  unbounded  opportunities 
^rfking^it  of  gain,  both  lived  and  died  poor,  exhibits  the  ho- 
dfscou^  of  nourable  side  of  his  character.  Yet  his  personal 
xTe^**^"^  indifference  to  money  seems  only  to  have  left  the 
greater  space  in  his  bosom  for  that  thirst  of  power 
which  made  him  unscrupulous  in  satiating  the  ra- 
pacity, as  well  as  in  upholding  the  oppressions,  of 
coadjutors  like  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and  the  De- 
cemvirs in  other  cities.  In  spite  of  his  great  suc- 
cess and  ability  in  closing  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
we  shall  agree  with  Pausanias'  that  he  was  more 
mischievous  than  profitable  even  to  Sparta, — even 
if  we  take  no  thought  of  Greece  generally.  What 
would  have  been  the  effect  produced  by  his  projects 
in  regard  to  the  regal  succession,  had  he  been  able 
to  bring  them  to  bear,  we  have  no  means  of  mea- 
suring. We  are  told  that  the  discourse  composed  and 
addressed  tohim  by  the  Halikarnassian  rhetor  Kleon, 
was  found  after  his  death  among  his  papers  by  Age- 
silaus  ;  who  first  learnt  from  it,  with  astonishment 
and  alarm,  the  point  to  which  the  ambition  of  Ly- 
sander  had  tended,  and  was  desirous  of  exposing 
his  real  character  by  making  the  discourse  public 
— but  was  deterred  by  the  dissuasive  counsel  of  the 
Ephor  Lakratidas.  But  this  story  (attested  by 
Ephorus^)  looks  more  like  an  anecdote  of  the  rhe- 
torical schools  than  like  a  reality.  Agesilaus  was 
not  the  man  to  set  much  value  on  sophists  or  their 
compositions,  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  be  re- 
mained so  long  ignorant  of  those  projects  which 
Ly Sander  had  once  entertained  but  subsequently 

*  Pausanias,  ix.  32,  6. 

'  Ephorus,  Fr.  127,  ed.  Didot ;  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  30. 
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dropped.  Moreover  the  probability  is,  that  Kleon 
himself  would  make  the  discourse  public  as  a  sample 
of  his  own  talents,  even  iu  the  lifetime  of  Lysander  ; 
not  only  without  shame,  but  as  representing  the 
feelings  of  a  considerable  section  of  readers  through- 
out the  Grecian  world. 

Most  important  were  the   consequences   which  b.c.  395- 
ensued  from  the  death  of  Lysander  and  the  retreat  Encoumge- 
of  Pausanias  out  of  Boeotia.     Fresh  hope  and  spirits  ^^"^  *«  ^^/ 

*  *  enemies  of 

were  infused  into  all  the  enemies  of  Sparta.     An  sparta, 
alliance  was  immediately  concluded  against  her  by  death  of 
Thebes,  Athens,    Corinth,  and  Argos.     Deputies  aiiu^V^ 
from  these  four  cities  were  appointed  to  meet  at  Jffwe'en^" 
Corinth,  and  to  take  active  measures  for  inviting  J^hen^co- 
the  cooperation  of  fresh  allies ;    so  that  the  war  "«**»»  ">d 
which  had  begun  as  a  Boeotian  war,  now  acquired  Eubaans 
the  larger  denomination  of  a  Corinthian  war,  under  SS.V" 
which  it  lasted  until  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.     The  **"'°^- 
alliance  was  immediately  strengthened  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  £uboean8 — the  Akarnanians — the  Ozo- 
lian  Lokrians^— Ambrakia  and  Leukas  (both  parti- 
cularly attached  to  Corinth), — and  the  Chalkidians 
of  Thrace  ^ 

We  now  enter  upon  the  period  when,  for  the  increased 
first  time,  Thebes  begins  to  step  out  of  the  rank  of  o? i^'ilb^ 
secondary  powers,  and  gradually  raises  herself  into  ^  to^tiTe 
a  primary  and  ascendent  city  in  Grecian  politics,  '•p'^^^f* 

t^  J  J  r  pnmary 

Throughout  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Thebans  had  power— the 
shown  themselves  excellent  soldiers  both  on  horse-  leader  is- 
back  and  on  foot,  as  auxiliaries  to  Sparta.     But 
now  the  city  begins  to  have  a  policy  of  its  own,  and 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  81,  82;  Xen.  Hellen.  iy.  2,  17. 
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individual  citizens  of  ability  become  conspicuous. 
While  waiting  for  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  with 
whom  we  shall  presently  become  acquainted,  we 
have  at  the  present  moment  Ismenias ;  a  wealthy 
Theban,  a  sympathiser  with  Thrasybulus  and  the 
Athenian  exiles  eight  years  before,  and  one  of  the 
great  organizers  of  the  present  anti-Spartan  move- 
ment ;  a  man,  too,  honoured  by  his  political  ene- 
mies\  when  they  put  him  to  death  fourteen  years 
afterwards,  with  the  title  of  **  a  great  wicked  man  " 
— the  same  combination  of  epithets  which  Clarendon 
applies  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Successful        It  was  Ismcnias,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
of  Ismenias  BoBotiaus  and  Argeians,  undertook  an  expedition 
^eJoti^Ji.  to  put  down  the  Spartan  influence  in  the  regions 
ffiieu    °o«*t^  of  Boeotia.     At  Pharsalus  in  Thessaly,  the 
from  Lacedaemonians  had  an  harmost  and  garrison ;  at 

Pherae,  Lykophron  the  despot  was  their  ally  ;  while 
Larissa,  with  Medius  the  despot,  was  their  princi- 
pal enemy.  By  the  aid  of  the  Boeotians,  Medius 
was  now  enabled  to  capture  Pharsalus ;  Larissa,  with 
Krannon  and  Skotusa,  was  received  into  the  Theban 
alliance*,  and  Ismenias  obtained  also  the  more 
important  advantage  of  expelling  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians from  Herakleia.  Some  malcontents,  left  after 
the  violent  interference  of  the  Spartan  Herippidas 
two  years  before,  opened  the  gates  of  Herakleia  by 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  2,  36.  *0  d'  (Ismenias)  ofrcXoyctro  flip  irp^t  varra 
TovTOi  ov  fiewTOi  IfTCi^c  y€  t6  iirj  ov  fiiyoKoTrpayfjMv  re  koX  KaK07rp6yymv 


€lv€U» 


It  is  difficult  to  make  out  anything  from  the  two  allusions  in  Plato, 
except  that  Ismenias  was  a  wealthy  and  powerful  man  (Plato,  Menon, 
p.  90  B. ;  Republ.  i.  p.  336  A.). 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  82 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  3 ;  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  2. 
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night  to  the  Boeotiaos  and  Argeians.  The  Lace- 
daemooians  in  the  town  were  put  to  the  sword,  but 
the  other  Peloponnesian  colonists  were  permitted 
to  retire  in  safety  ;  while  the  old  Trachinian  inha- 
bitants,  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  expelled  to 
make  room  for  their  new  settlers — together  with  the 
CEtaeans,  whom  they  had  driven  out  of  the  districts 
in  the  neighbourhood — were  now  called  back  to  re- 
possess their  original  homes  \  The  loss  of  Herakleia 
was  a  serious  blow  to  the  Spartans  in  those  regions 
— protecting  Euboea  in  its  recent  revolt  from  them, 
and  enabling  Ismenias  to  draw  into  his  alliance  the 
neighbouring  Malians,  iEnianes,  and  Athamanes 
— tribes  stretching  along  the  valley  of  the  Sper- 
cheius  westward  to  the  vicinity  of  Pindus.  Assem- 
bling additional  troops  from  these  districts  (which, 
only  a  few  months  before,  had  supplied  an  army  to 
Lysander^),  Ismenias  marched  against  the  Phokians, 
among  whom  the  Spartan  Lakisthenes  had  been 
left  as  harmost  in  command.  After  a  severe  battle, 
this  officer  with  his  Phokians^were  defeated  near  the 
Lokrian  town  of  Naryx ;  and  Ismenias  came  back 
victorious  to  the  synod  at  Corinth^. 

By   such   important   advantages,   accomplished  b.c..894. 
during  the  winter  of  395-394  b.c,  the  prospects  of  Spar- 
Grecian  affairs  as  they  stood  in  the  ensuing  spring  ^^c*"  mh 
became  materially  altered.     The  allies  assembled  at  — tbeircon- 
Corinth  full  of  hope,  and  resolved  to  levy  a  large  hopes— the 
combined  force  to  act  against  Sparta ;  who  on  her  JI^b  !lnd 
side  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  the  loss  of  all  her  AgJ^Ii, 
extra-Peloponnesian  land-empire.     Accordingly  the  '^**™  ^"•' 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  38-82.  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  6. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  82. 
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Ephors  determined  to  recall  without  delay  Agesilaus 
with  his  army  from  Asia,  and  sent  Epikydidas  with 
orders  to  that  effect.  But  even  before  this  reinforce- 
ment could  arrive,  they  thought  it  expedient  to 
muster  their  full  Peloponnesian  force  and  to  act  with 
vigour  against  the  allies  at  Corinth,  who  were  now 
assembling  in  considerable  numbers.  Aristodemus 
— ^guardian  of  the  youthful  King  Agesipolis  son  of 
Pausanias,  and  himself  of  the  Eurystheneid  race — 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  6000  Lacedaemo- 
nian hoplites^ :  the  Spartan  xen^i  (or  officers  sent 
on  purpose  to  conduct  the  contingents  from  the 
outlying  allies),  successively  brought  in  3000  hop- 
lites  from  Elis,  Triphylia,  Akroreia,  and  Lasion — 
1 500  from  Sikyon — 3000  from  Epidaurus,  Troezen, 
Hermiond,  and  Halieis.  None  were  sent  from 
Phlius,  on  the  plea  (true  or  false*)  that  in  that  city 
the  moment  was  one  of  solemnity  and  holy  truce. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  16.  Xenophon  gives  this  total  of  6000  as  if  it 
were  of  Lacedsemonians  alone.  But  if  we  follow  his  narrative,  we  shall 
see  that  there  were  unqnestionably  in  the  army  troops  of  Tegea,  Man- 
tineia,  and  the  Achiean  towns  (probably  also  some  of  other  Arcadian 
towns)^  present  in  the  battle  (iv.  2,  13,  18,  20).  Can  we  suppose  that 
Xenophon  meant  to  include  these  allies  in  the  total  of  6000,  along  with 
the  Lacedaemonians — which  is  doubtless  a  large  total  for  Lacedemo- 
nians alone  ?  Unless  this  supposition  be  admitted,  there  is  no  resource 
except  to  assume  an  omission,  either  of  Xenophon  himself,  or  of  the 
copyists ;  which  omission  in  fact  Gail  and  others  do  suppose.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  they  are  right ;  for  the  number  of  hoplites  on  both  sides 
would  otherwise  be  prodigiously  unequal ;  while  Xenophon  sajrs  nothing 
to  imply  that  the  Lacedaemonian  victory  was  gained  in  spite  of  great 
inferiority  of  number,  and  something  which  even  implies  that  it  must 
have  been  nearly  equal  (iv.  2,  13) — though  he  is  always  disposed  to 
compliment  Sparta  wherever  he  can. 

^  From  a  passage  which  occurs  somewhat  later  (iv.  4,  15),  we  may 
suspect  that  this  was  an  excuse,  and  that  the  Phliasians  were  not  very 
well  affected  to  Sparta.  Compare  a  similar  case  of  excuse  ascribed  to 
the  Mantineians  (v.  2,  2). 
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There  were  also  boplites  from  Tegea,  Mantineia, 
and  the  Achaean  towns,  but  their  number  is  not 
given ;  so  that  we  do  not  know  the  full  muster-roll 
on  the  Lacedaemonian  side.  The  cavalry,  600  in 
number,  were  all  Lacedaemonian  ;  there  were  more- 
over 300  Kretan  bowmen — and  400  slingers  from 
different  rural  districts  of  Triphylia*, 

The  allied  force  of  the  enemy  was  already  mus-  Large 
tered  near  Corinth  :  6000  Athenian  boplites — 7000  corimh*or 
Argeian — 5000  Boeotian,  those  from  Orchomenus  aS"pe"L 
being  absent— 3000  Corinthian--3000  from  the  dif-  po°»««»n» 

^  on  one  uaCf 

ferent  towns  of  Euboea ;  making  24,000  in  all.   The  <><'«»'»- 

°  Spartan 

total  of  cavalry  was  1550;  composed  of  800  Boeo-  aiiiesonthe 
tian,  600  Athenian,  100  from  Chalkis  in  Euboea, 
and  50  from  the  Lokrians.  The  light  troops  also 
were  numerous — partly  Corinthian,  drawn  probably 
from  the  serf-population  which  tilled  the  fields* — 
partly  Lokrians,  Malians,  and  Akarnanians. 

The  allied  leaders,  holding  a  council  of  war  to  Boldness  of 
arrange  their  plans,  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  guage ' 
boplites  should  not  be  drawn  up  in  deeper  files  than  ^ar^lL 
sixteen  men^,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  chance  [^e^cortn- 
of  their  being  surrounded  ;  and  that  the  right  wing,  ^^^^  tu 
carrying  with  it  command  for  the  time,  should  be 
alternated  from  day  to  day  between  the  different 

1  Diodorus  (xiv.  83)  gives  a  total  of  23^000  foot  and  500  horse,  on 
the  Lacedsemouiao  side^  hut  without  enumerating  items.  On  the  side 
of  the  confederacy  he  states  a  total  of  more  than  15,000  foot  and  500 
horse  (c.  82). 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  17*  Km  ^iXdv  di,  (vp  roh  tS>p  KopivOiap, 
nXfop  ffp,  &c.  Compare  Hesychius,  v.  Kvi^oXoi;  Welcker,  Prafat.  ad 
Theognidem,  p.  xxxv ;  K.  O.  Muller,  History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  4,  3. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  13;  compare  iv.  2,  18 — where  he  says  of  the 
Thehans — aficX^crairfr  tov  €s  iKKoidtKa,  ^aOttav  7raPTt\ci>s  tnotria-aPTo 
rfip  <t>aK€tyyay  &c  ,  which  implies  and  alludes  to  the  resolution  previously 
taken. 
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cities.     The  confidence  which  the  events  of  the  last 
few  months  had  infused  into  these  leaders,  now  for 
the  first  time  acting  against  their  old  leader  Sparta, 
is  surprising.     ^'  There  is  nothing  like  marching  to 
Sparta  (said  the  Corinthian  Timolaus)  and  fighting 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  or  near  their  own  home.    We 
must  burn  out  the  wasps  in  their  nest,  without  let- 
ting them  come  forth  to  sting  us.     The  Lacedae- 
monian force  is  like  that  of  a  river ;  small  at  its 
source,  and  becoming  formidable  only  by  the  afflu- 
ents which  it  receives,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
its  course\"     The  wisdom  of  this  advice  was  re- 
markable :  but  its  boldness  was  yet  more  remark- 
able, when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  esta- 
blished feeling  of  awe   towards  Sparta.     It   was 
adopted  by  the  general  council  of  the  allies ;  but 
unfortunately  the  time  for  executing  it  had  already 
passed ;  for  the  Lacedaemonians  were   already  in 
march  and  had  crossed  their  own  border.     They 
took  the  line  of  road  by  Tegea  and  Mantineia  (whose 
troops  joined  the  march),  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Sikyon,  where  probably  all  the  Arcadian  and  Achaean 
contingents  were  ordered  to  rendezvous. 
The  antu         The  troops  of  the  confederacy  had  advanced  as 
amJTuke    ^2ir  2is  Nemea  when  they  learnt  that  the  Lacedae- 
Svc*  oti!""  monian  army  was  at  Sikyon  ;  but  they  then  altered 
tion  new     their  plan,  and  confined  themselves  to  the  defensive, 
advance  of   Thc  Laccdaemouians  on  their  side  crossed  over  the 
dsmoniani   mouutainous    post   called   Epieikia,    under  consi- 
them?*^*'      derable  annoyance  from  the  enemy's  light  troops, 
who   poured   missiles   upon  them  from  the   high 
ground.     But  when   they  had   reached  the  level 

»  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  2,  11,  12. 
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country,  on  the  other  side,  along  the  shore  of  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  where  they  probably  received  the  con- 
tingents from  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  HermionS,  and 
Halieis — the  whole  army  thus  reinforced  marched 
forward  without  resistance,  burning  and  ravaging 
the  cultivated  lands.  The  confederates  retreated 
before  them,  and  at  length  took  up  a  position  close 
to  Corinth,  amidst  some  rough  ground  with  a  ravine 
in  their  front  \     The  Lacedaemonians  advanced  for- 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  2,  \4,  15. 

In  the  passage — kcH  ol  rrcpoi  fuvroi  iXOoprtg  KartoTpaTtme^tviraPTo, 
KfinpoirBtp  woufirdfifvoi  rffv  x'H^P*"^ — ^  apprehend  that  arr€\B6vr€£ 
(which  is  sanctioned  by  four  MSS.^  and  preferred  by  Leunckvius)  is  the 
proper  reading,  in  place  of  f\06vT€s.  For  it  seems  certain  that  the 
march  of  the  confederates  was  one  of  retreat,  and  that  the  battle  was 
fought  very  near  to  the  walls  of  Corinth ;  since  the  defeated  troops 
sought  shelter  within  the  town,  and  the  Lacedaemonian  pursuers  were 
so  close  upon  them,  that  the  Corinthians  within  were  afraid  to  keep 
open  the  gates.  Hence  we  must  reject  the  statement  of  Diodorus — 
that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nemea  (xiv.  83)  as 
erroneous. 

There  are  some  difficulties  and  obscurities  in  the  description  which 
Xenophon  gives  of  the  Lacedaemonian  march.  His  words  run — ^  rovry 
ol  AaKttaiji6vtoi,  kcu  btf  Tcycorof  irap€iKrf<f>6T€s  Koi  MoPTUffas,  i^^tvap 
rffp  dfi<l>ia\oif.  These  last  three  words  are  not  satisfactorily  explained. 
Weiske  and  Schneider  construe  r^v  oiiH^iidKov  (very  justly)  as  indicating 
the  region  lying  immediately  on  the  Peloponnesian  side  of  the  isthmus 
of  Corioth,  and  having  the  Saronic  Gulf  on  one  side,  and  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf  cm  the  other;  in  which  was  included  Sikyon.  But  then  it 
would  not  be  correct  to  say,  that  *'  the  Lacedaemonians  had  gone  out 
by  the  bimarine  way."  On  the  contrary,  the  truth  is,  that  "  they  had 
gone  out  into  the  bimarine  road  or  region  " — ^which  meaning  however 
would  require  a  preposition — ^(jjta'aif  €h  rffp  din^lakop.  Stuns  in  his 
Lexicon  (v.  i^Uvw)  renders  r^v  ayixftidKov — mam  ad  mare — ^which  seems 
an  extraordinary  sense  of  the  word,  unless  instances  were  produced  to 
support  it ;  and  even  if  instances  were  produced,  we  do  not  see  why  the 
way  from  Sparta  to  Sikyon  should  be  called  by  that  name ;  which  would 
more  properly  belong  to  the  road  from  Sparta  down  the  Eurotas  to 
Helos. 

Again,  we  do  not  know  distinctly  the  situation  of  the  point  or  district 
called  riiv  *E^i€iK[ap  (mentioned  again,  iv.  4, 13).  But  it  is  certain  from 
the  map  that  when  the  confederates  were  at  Nemea,  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  Sikyon — the  former  must  have  been  exactly  placed  so  as  to 
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ward  until  tbey  were  little  more  than  a  mile  distant 
from  this  position,  and  there  encamped. 
Batue  of         After  an  interval  seemingly  of  a  few  days,  the 

Corinth—      -^        ,.  ..         ,  1  ,     .  \ 

victory  of    Boeotians,  on  the  day  when  their  turn  came  to  oc- 
di^o^ilns  cupy  the  right  wing  and  to  take  the  lead,  gave  the 
Lf  the'*'"^  signal  for  battle*.     The  I-.aced8Bmonians,  prevented 
thd  *idiici    ^y  '^®  wooded  ground  from  seeing  clearly,  were 
in  the  other  Quly  made  aware  of  the  coming  attack  by  hearing 
worsted,      the  hostile  paean.     Taking  order  of  battle  imme- 
diately, they  advanced  forward  to  meet  the  assail- 
ants, when  within  a  furlong  of  their  line.     In  each 
army,  the  right  division  took  the  lead — slanting  to 
the  right,  or  keeping  the  left  shoulder  forward, 

intercept  the  junction  of  the  contingents  from  Epidannis,  Trcezen,  and 
Hermiond,  with  the  Lacedaemonian  army.  To  secure  this  junction,  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  obliged  to  force  their  way  across  that  mountain- 
ous region  which  lies  near  Klednie  and  Nemea,  and  to  march  in  a  line 
pointing  from  Sikyon  down  to  the  Saronic  Gulf.  Having  reached  the 
other  side  of  these  mountains  near  the  sea,  they  would  be  in  communi- 
cation with  Epidaurus  and  the  other  towns  of  the  Argolic  peninsula. 

The  line  of  march  which  the  Lacedaemonians  would  naturally  take 
from  Sparta  to  Sikyon  and  Lechaeum,  by  Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchome- 
nus,  &c.,  is  described  two  years  afterwards  in  the  case  of  Agesilaus 
(iv.  6,  19). 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vv,  2,  18.  The  colouring  which  Xenophon  putt  upon 
this  step  is  hardly  fair  to  the  Thebans,  as  is  so  constantly  the  case 
throughout  his  history.  He  says  that  "  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  fight " 
(ovdcV  ri  KarffTrttyoif  r^v  H^XV^  ^Mnrrciv)  so  long  as  they  were  on  the 
left,  opposed  to  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  opposite  right ;  but  that  as 
soon  as  they  were  on  the  right  (opposed  to  the  Achaeans  on  the  oppo- 
site left),  they  forthwith  gave  the  word.  Now  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Thebans  had  any  greater  privilege  on  the  day  when  they  were  on 
the  right,  than  the  Argeians  or  Athenians  had  when  each  were  on  the 
right  respectively.  The  command  had  been  determined  to  reside  in  the 
right  division,  which  post  alternated  from  one  to  the  other :  why  the 
Athenians  or  Argeians  did  not  make  use  of  this  post  to  order  the  attack, 
we  cannot  explain. 

So  again,  Xenophon  says,  that  in  spite  of  the  resolution  taken  by 
the  Council  of  War  to  have  files  sixteen  deep,  and  no  more — the  The- 
bans made  their  files  much  deeper.  Yet  it  is  plain,  from  his  own  ac- 
count, that  no  mischievous  consequences  turned  upon  this  greater 
depth. 
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according  to  the  tendency  habitual  with  Grecian 
hoplites,  through  anxiety  to  keep  the  right  or  un- 
shielded  side  from  being  exposed  to  the  enemy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  protected  by  the  shield  of  a 
right-hand  neighbour  ^  The  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
one  army,  and  the  Thebans  in  the  other,  each  in- 
clined themselves,  and  caused  their  respective  armies 
to  incline  also,  in  a  direction  slanting  to  the  right, 
so  that  the  Lacedaemonians  on  their  side  consi- 
derably outflanked  the  Athenians  on  the  opposite 
left.  Out  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Athenian  hoplites,  it 
was  only  the  six  on  the  extreme  left  who  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Lacedaemonians ;  while  the  re- 
maining four  contended  with  the  Tegeans  who  stood 
next  to  the  Lacedaemonians  on  their  own  line.  But 
the  six  extreme  Athenian  tribes  were  completely 
beaten,  and  severely  handled,  being  taken  in  flank 
as  well  as  in  front  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  remaining  four  Athenian  tribes 
vanquished  and  drove  before  them  the  Tegeans ; 
and  generally,  along  all  the  rest  of  the  line,  the 
Thebans,  Argeians,  and  Corinthians  were  victorious 
— except  where  the  troops  of  the  Achaean  PellSnS 
stood  opposed  to  those  of  the  Boeotian  Thespiae, 
where  the  battle  was  equal  and  the  loss  severe  on 
both  sides.  The  victorious  confederates  however 
were  so  ardent  and  incautious  in  pursuit,  as  to  ad- 
vance a  considerable  distance  and  return  with  dis- 
ordered ranks;  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
were  habitually  self-restraining  in  this  particular, 
kept  their  order  perfectly,  attacking  the  Thebans, 

*  See  the  instructiye  description  of  the  battle  of  MaQtineia^-in 
Thucyd.  V.  71. 
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Argeians,  and  CorinthiaDS  to  great  advantage  when 
returning  to  their  camp.  Several  of  the  Athenian 
fugitives  obtained  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Co* 
rinth ;  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  philo-Laco- 
nian  Corinthians,  who  insisted  upon  shutting  the 
gates  against  them,  and  opening  negotiations  with 
Sparta.  The  Lacedaemonians  however  came  so 
near,  that  it  was  at  last  thought  impossible  to  keep 
the  gates  open  longer.  Many  of  the  remaining  con- 
federates were  therefore  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  protection  of  their  ancient  camp^ ;  which  seems 
however  to  have  been  situated  in  such  defensible 
ground^,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  molest 
them  in  it. 
Laced«mo-       Qq  {^^  as  thc  Lacedaemouians  separately  were 

man  ascen-  ^  •^ 

dency        coucemed,  the  battle  of  Corinth  was  an  important 

within  Pe-        ,  .  /r»  "i\       •   i        i        i 

loponneiut  victory,  gained  (as  they  affirmed)  with  the  loss  of 
burno7ar!.  ouly  eight  men,  and  inflicting  heavy  loss  upon  the 
gain^.'"*^  Athenians  in  the  battle,  as  well  as  upon  the  re- 
maining confederates  in  their  return  from  pursuit. 
Though  the  Athenian  hoplites  suffered  thus  severely, 
yet  Thrasybulus  their  commander^,  who  kept  the 
field  until  the  last,  with  strenuous  efforts  to  rally 
them,  was  not  satisfied  with  their  behaviour.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  all  the  allies  of  Sparta  were  worsted, 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  20-23. 

The  allusion  to  this  incident  in  Demosthenes  (adv.  Leptinem,  c.  13. 
p.  472)  is  interesting,  though  indistinct 

9  Xen.  Hellen.  iy.  2,  19.  kcH  yhp  ^f  \aawv  rh  x^P^op — ^which  illus- 
trates the  expression  in  Lysias,  Orat.  xri.  (pro  Mantitheo)  s.  20.  cv 
KoplvBt^  X^ipl^P  Itrxyp&v  KartCKriyLiUvwv, 

'  LjTsias,  Orat.  xvi.  (pro  Mantitheo)  s.  19. 

Plato  in  his  panegyrical  discourse  (Menexenus,  c.  17*  p.  245  £.) 
ascribes  the  defeat  and  loss  of  the  Athenians  to  "  bad  ground  " — XP*7* 
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and  a  considerable  number  of  them  slain.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  the  total  loss  on  the  Lacedaemonian 
side  was  1 100 ;  on  the  side  of  the  confederates, 
2800*.  On  the  whole,  the  victor)'^  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians was  not  sufficiently  decisive  to  lead  to  im- 
portant results,  though  it  completely  secured  their 
ascendency  within  Peloponnesus.  We  observe 
here,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  else- 
where, that  the  Peloponnesian  allies  do  not  fight 
heartily  in  the  cause  of  Sparta.  They  seem  bound 
to  her  more  by  fear  than  by  affection. 

The  battle  of  Corinth  took  place  about  July  394  b.c.  594. 
B.C.,  seemingly  about  the  same  time  as  the  naval 
battle  near  Knidus  (or  perhaps  a  little  earlier) ,  and 
while  Agesilaus  was  on  his  homeward  march  after 
being  recalled  from  Asia.  Had  the  Lacedaemonians 
been  able  to  defer  the  battle  until  Agesilaus  had 
come  up  so  as  to  threaten  Boeotia  on  the  northern 
side,  their  campaign  would  probably  have  been 
much  more  successful.  As  it  is,  their  defeated  allies 
doubtless  went  home  in  disgust  from  the  field  of 
Corinth,  so  that  the  confederates  were  now  enabled 
to  turn  their  whole  attention  to  Agesilaus. 

That  prince  had  received  in  Asia  his  summons  j^gesiiaua— 
of  recall  from  the  Ephors  with  profound  vexation  ^nMng^- 
and  disappointment,  yet  at  the  same  time  with  pa-  ^Jul^hir 
triotic  submission.     He  had  augmented  his  army,  ^¥^  p^' 

,  ,      .  .  1  /.   o^  Asiatic 

and  was  contemplatmg  more  extensive  schemes  of  conquest, 
operations  against  the  Persian  satrapies  in  Asia 
Minor.     He  had  established  such  a  reputation  for 

^  Diodor.  ziv.  83. 

The  statement  in  Xenophon  (Agesil.  vii.  5)  that  near  10,000  men 
were  alain  on  the  tide  of  the  confederates^  is  a  manifest  exaggeration ; 
if  indeed  the  reading  be  correct. 
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military  force  and  skill,  that  numerous  messages 
reached  him  from  different  inland  districts,  ex- 
pressing their  anxiety  to  be  emancipated  from  Per- 
sian dominion,  and  inviting  him  to  come  to  their 
aid.  His  ascendency  was  also  established  over  the 
Grecian  cities  on  the  coast,  whom  he  still  kept 
under  the  government  of  partisan  oligarchies  and 
Spartan  harmosts  —  yet  seemingly  with  greater 
practical  moderation,  and  less  licence  of  oppression, 
than  had  marked  the  conduct  of  these  men  when 
they  could  count  upon  so  unprincipled  a  chief  as 
Ly Sander.  He  was  thus  just  now  not  only  at  a 
high  pitch  of  actual  glory  and  ascendency,  but  nou- 
rishing yet  brighter  hopes  of  farther  conquests  for 
the  future.  And  what  filled  up  the  measure  of  his 
aspirations — all  these  conquests  were  to  be  made 
at  the  expense,  not  of  Greeks,  but  of  the  Persian. 
He  was  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Agamemnon, 
as  Pan-hellenic  leader  against  a  Pan-hellenic  enemy. 
Regret  of  All  thcsc  gloHous  drcams  were  dissipated  by  Epi- 
aiiieswhen  kydidas,  with  his  sad  message,  and  peremptory 
A^su^^e  summons,  from  the  Ephors.  In  the  chagrin  and 
InrfnA^sIa"  disappointmcut  of  Agesilaus  we  can  sincerely  sym- 
wuh  4000  pathise ;  but  the  panegyric  which  Xenophon  and 
others  pronounce  upon  him  for  his  ready  obedience 
is  altogether  unreasonable  ^  There  was  no  merit 
in  renouncing  his  projects  of  conquest  at  the  bid. 

^  Xen.  AgesU.  i.  37 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  15.  Cornelius  Nepos  (Agesi- 
laus, c.  4)  almost  translates  the  Agesilaus  of  Xenophon ;  but  we  can 
better  feel  the  force  of  his  paneg3rric,  when  we  recollect  that  he  had  had 
personal  cognizance  of  the  disobedience  of  Julius  Csesar  in  his  province 
to  the  orders  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  omnipotence  of  Sylla  and 
Pompey  in  their  provinces  was  then  matter  of  recent  history.  ^  Cnjus 
exemplum  (says  Conielius  Nepos  about  Agesilaus)  utinam  imperatores 
nostri  sequi  voluissent ! " 


men. 
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ding  of  the  Ephors ;  because,  if  any  serious  mis- 
fortune had  befallen  Sparta  at  home,  none  of  those 
projects  could  have  been  executed.  Nor  is  it  out 
of  place  to  remark,  that  even  if  Agesilaus  had  not 
been  recalled,  the  extinction  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
naval  superiority  by  the  defeat  of  Knidus  would 
have  rendered  all  large  plans  of  inland  conquest 
impracticable.  On  receiving  his  orders  of  recall, 
he  convened  an  assembly  both  of  his  allies  and  of 
his  army,  to  make  known  the  painful  necessity  of 
his  departure  ;  which  was  heard  with  open  and  sin- 
cere manifestations  of  sorrow.  He  assured  them 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  dissipated  the  clouds  which 
hung  over  Sparta  at  home,  he  should  come  back  to 
Asia  without  delay,  and  resume  his  efforts  against 
the  Persian  satraps  ;  in  the  interim  he  left  Euxenus, 
with  a  force  of  4000  men,  for  their  protection. 
Such  was  the  sympathy  excited  by  his  communica- 
tion, combined  with  esteem  for  his  character,  that 
the  cities  passed  a  general  vote  to  furnish  him  with 
contingents  of  troops  for  his  march  to  Sparta.  But 
this  first  burst  of  zeal  abated,  when  they  came  to 
reflect,  that  it  was  a  service  against  Greeks  ;  not 
merely  unpopular  in  itself,  but  presenting  a  certainty 
of  hard  fighting  with  little  plunder.  Agesilaus  tried 
every  means  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  by  proclaiming 
prizes  both  to  the  civic  soldiers  and  to  the  merce* 
naries,  to  be  distributed  at  Sestos  in  the  Chersone- 
sus,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  crossed  into  Europe: 
prizes  for  the  best  equipment,  and  best-disciplined 
soldiers  in  every  difierent  arm^  By  these  means  he 
prevailed  upon  the  bravest  and  most  effective  soldiers 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  i?.  2, 2-5 ;  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  38 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  16. 
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in  bis  army  to  undertake  the  march  along  with  him ; 

among  them  many  of  the  Cyreians,  with  Xenophon 

himself  at  their  head. 
B.C.  394.         Though  Agesilaus,  in  leaving  Greece,  had  prided 
^^iTthe    himself  on  hoisting  the  flag  of  Agamemnon,  he  was 
Hfd  "^**"*    now  destined  against  his  will  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
marches      steps  of  the  Persian  Xerxes  in  his  march  from  the 

hoineward 

through  Thracian  Chersonese  through  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
Macedonia,  aud  Thcssaly,  to  Thermopylae  and  Boeotia.  Never 
wd  The«-    gjij^g  j[jg  jjjjjg  q£  Xerxes  had  any  army  undertaken 

this  march  ;  which  now  bore  an  Oriental  impress, 
from  the  fact  that  Agesilaus  brought  with  him  some 
camels,  taken  in  the  battle  of  Sardis^  Overawing 
or  defeating  the  various  Thracian  tribes,  he  reached 
Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon,  where  he  was  met  by 
Derkyllidas,  who  had  come  fresh  from  the  battle  of 
Corinth  and  informed  him  of  the  victory.  Full  as 
his  heart  was  of  Pan-hellenic  projects  against  Per- 
sia, he  burst  into  exclamations  of  regret  on  hearing 
of  thef  death  of  so  many  Greeks  in  battle,  who  could 
have  sufficed,  if  united,  to  emancipate  Asia  Minor^. 
Sending  Derkyllidas  forward  to  Asia  to  make  known 
the  victory  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  his  alliance,  he 
pursued  his  march  through  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly.  In  the  latter  country,  Larissa,  Krannon,  and 
other  cities  in  alliance  with  Thebes,  raised  opposi- 
tion to  bar  his  passage,  fiut  in  the  disunited  con- 
dition of  this  country,  no  systematic  resistance 
could  be  organized  against  him.  Nothing  more  ap- 
peared than  detached  bodies  of  cavalry,  whom  he 
beat  and  dispersed,  with  the  death  of  Polycharmus 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  24. 

'  Xen.  Agesil.  vii.  5;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  16. 
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their  leader.  As  the  Thessalian  cavalry  however 
was  the  best  in  Greece,  Agesilaus  took  great  pride 
in  having  defeated  them  with  cavalry  disciplined  by 
himself  in  Asia ;  backed  however,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, by  skilful  and  effective  support  from  his 
hoplites^  After  having  passed  the  Achaean  moun- 
tains or  the  line  of  Mount  Othrys,  he  marched  the 
rest  of  the  way  without  opposition,  through  the 
strait  of  Thermopylae  to  the  frontier  of  Phokis  and 
Boeotia. 

In  this  latter  part  of  his  march,  Agesilaus  was  Agesiiaua 
met  by  the  Ephor  Diphridas  in  person,  who  urged  army  on  the 
him  to  hasten  his  march  as  much  as  possible  and  (Vontierof 
attack  the  Boeotians,     He  was  further  joined  by  fcuple^ 
two  Lacedaemonian  regiments*  from  Corinth,  and  *^®  *"°""u 

o  '  news  of  the 

by  fifty  young  Spartan  volunteers  as  a  body-guard,  navai  defeat 
who  crossed  by  sea  from  Sikyon.  He  was  rein- 
forced also  by  the  Phokians  and  the  Orchomenians 
— in  addition  to  the  Peloponnesian  troops  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  Asia,  the  Asiatic  hoplites,  the 
Cyreians,  the  peltasts,  and  the  cavalry,  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  the  Hellespont,  and 
some  fresh  troops  collected  in  the  march.  His 
army  was  thus  in  imposing  force  when  he  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chaeroneia  on  the  Boeotian 
border.  It  was  here  that  they  were  alarmed  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  the  14th  of  August,  394  b.c.  ; 
a  fatal  presage,  the  meaning  of  which  was  soon  in- 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  4-9 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  83. 

»  Plutarch  (Agesil.  c.  17;  compare  also  Plutarch,  Apopth.  p.  795, 
as  corrected  by  Moms  ad  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  15)  states  two  mora:  or 
regiments  as  having  joined  Agesilaus  from  Corinth  :  Xenophon  alludes 
only  to  one,  besides  that  mora  which  was  in  garrison  at  Orchomenus 
(Hellen.  iv.  3,  15 ;  Agesil.  ii.  6). 
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terpreted  for  them  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger 
bearing  news  of  the  naval  defeat  of  Knidus,  with 
the  death  of  Peisander,  brother-in-law  of  Agesilaus. 
Deeply  was  the  latter  affected  with  this  irreparable 
blow.  He  foresaw  that,  when  known,  it  would 
spread  dismay  and  dejection  among  his  soldiers, 
most  of  whom  would  remain  attached  to  him  only 
so  long  as  they  believed  the  cause  of  Sparta  to  be 
ascendent  and  profitable*.  Accordingly,  he  re- 
solved,  being  now  within  a  day's  march  of  his 
enemies,  to  hasten  on  a  battle  without  making 
known  the  bad  news.  Proclaiming  that  intelli- 
gence had  been  received  of  a  sea-fight  having  taken 
place,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  vic- 
torious, though  Peisander  himself  was  slain — he 
offered  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and  sent  round 
presents  of  congratulation  ;  which  produced  an  en- 
couraging efiect,  and  made  the  skirmishers  espe- 
cially both  forward  and  victorious. 

To  his  enemies,  now  assembled  in  force  on  the 
plain  of  Koroneia,  the  real  issue  of  the  battle  of 
Knidus  was  doubtless  made  known,  spreading  hope 
and  cheerfulness  through  their  ranks ;  though  we 
are  not  informed  what  interpretation  they  put  upon 
the  solar  eclipse.    The  army  was  composed  of  nearly 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  13. 

*0  fiiv  oZv  *Ayri(rikcuJs  7rv06fi€vog  ravra,  t6  fiiu  wpStrov  ;(aX€9rb^s 
^(f>€p€P'  cVci  fUvTOi  dvtdvfiTjBrj,  OTi  Tov  aTpaT€VfiaTOS  t6  ffXcToTov  €07 
avT^,  oTov  aya65>v  fi€V  yiyvofuviov  ^deas  ^frc^cti',  d  84  rt  \(iK€ir6¥  Sptiey, 
ovK  dvayKriv  dveu  Koivovdv  avrms,  &C. 

These  indirect  intimations  of  the  real  temper  even  of  the  philo- 
Spartan  allies  toWlu-ds  Sparta  are  very  valuable  when  coming  from 
Xenophon,  as  they  contradict  all  his  partialities,  and  are  dropped  here 
almost  reluctantly,  from  the  necessity  of  justifying  the  conduct  of  Age- 
silaus in  publishing  a  false  pr^lamation  to  his  army. 
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the  same  contingents  as  those  who  had  recently 
fought  at  Corinth,  except  that  we  hear  of  the 
iSnianes  in  place  of  the  Malians ;  but  probably 
each  contingent  was  less  numerous,  since  there  was 
still  a  necessity  for  occupying  and  defending  the 
camp  near  Corinth.  •  Among  the  Athenian  bop- 
lites,  who  had  just  been  so  roughly  handled  in  the 
preceding  battle,  and  who  were  now  drafted  off  by 
lot  to  march  into  Boeotia,  against  both  a  general 
and  an  army  of  high  reputation — there  prevailed 
much  apprehension  and  some  reluctance ;  as  we 
learn  from  one  of  them,  Mantitheus,  who  stood 
forward  to  volunteer  his  services,  and  who  after- 
wards makes  just  boast  of  it  before  an  Athenian 
dikastery*.  The  Thebans  and  Boeotians  were  pro- 
bably in  full  force,  and  more  numerous  than  at 
Corinth,  since  it  was  their  own  country  which  was 
to  be  defended.  The  camp  was  estabhshed  in  the 
territory  of  Kor6neia,  not  far  from  the  great  temple 
of  Itonian  AthfinS,  where  the  Pamboeotia,  or  general 
Boeotian  assemblies,  were  held,  and  where  there  also 
stood  the  trophy  erected  for  the  great  victory  over 
Tolmides  and  the  Athenians,  about  fifty  years  be- 
fore^. Between  the  two  armies  there  was  no  great 
difference  of  numbers,  except  as  to  the  peltasts, 
who  were  more  numerous  in  the  army  of  Agesilaus, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  much  part 
in  the  battle. 

Having  marched  from  Chaeroneia,  Agesilaus  ap- 
preached  the  plain  of  Koroneia  from  the  river 
Kephissus,  while  the  Thebans  met  him  from  the 

*  LysiaSy  Orat.   xvi.   (pro  Mantitheo)  s.  20.    (/>o^ov/x€Va>v  &ndvr<i>v 
€LK6Ta>ii  &c.  '  Plutarch,  AjjesiL  c.  ID. 

2  f2 
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Battle  of  direction  of  Mount  Helikon.  He  occupied  the 
Ageaiiaus  fight  Wing  of  his  army,  the  Orchomenians  being 
^^M^^y  ^^  ^^®  ^^f*>  ^"^  *^^  Cyreians  with  the  Asiatic  allies 
u  victo-      JQ  tj^e  centre.     In  the  opposite  line,  the  Thebans 

nous;  '^* 

while  the  were  on  the  right,  and  the  Argeians  on  the  left. 
their  side  Both  armics  approached  slowly  and  in  silence  until 
torioJ^  ^"^'  they  were  separated  only  by  an  interval  of  a  furlong, 
at  which  moment  the  Thebans  on  the  right  began 
the  war-shout,  and  accelerated  their  march  to  a  run; 
the  rest  of  the  line  following  their  example.  When 
they  got  within  half  a  furlong  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  centre  division  of  the  latter  under  the  command 
of  Herippidas  (comprising  the  Cyreians,  with  Xeno- 
phon  himself,  and  the  Asiatic  allies)  started  forward 
on  their  side,  and  advanced  at  a  run  to  meet  them  ; 
seemingly  getting  beyond  their  own  line\  and 
coming  first  to  cross  spears  with  the  enemy's  centre. 
After  a  sharp  struggle,  the  division  of  Herippidas 
was  here  victorious,  and  drove  back  its  opponents. 
Agesilaus  on  his  right  was  yet  more  victorious,  for 
the  Argeians  opposed  to  him  fled  without  even 
crossing  spears.  These  fugitives  found  safety  on 
the  high  ground  of  Mount  Helikon.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Thebans  on  their  own  right,  com- 
pletely beat  back  the  Orchomenians,  and  pursued 
them  so  far  as  to  get  to  the  baggage  in  the  rear  of 
the  army.  Agesilaus,  while  his  friends  around 
were  congratulating  him  as  conqueror,  immediately 
wheeled  round  to  complete  his  victory  by  attacking 
the  Thebans ;  who  on  their  side  also  faced  about, 
and  prepared  to  fight  their  way,  in  close  and  deep 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  i?.  3,  17.  ain-cf  c dpafiov  diri  r^y 'Ayiyo-tXaov  ^dXayyor, 
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order,  to  rejoin  their  comrades  on  Helikon.  Though 
Agesilaus  might  have  let  them  pass,  and  assailed 
them  in  the  rear  with  greater  safety  and  equal  effect, 
he  preferred  the  more  honourable  victory  of  a  con- 
flict face  to  face.  Such  is  the  colouring  which  his 
panegyrist  Xenophon'  puts  upon  his  manoeuvre. 
Yet  we  may  remark  that  if  he  had  let  the  Thebans 
pass,  he  could  not  have  pursued  them  far,  seeing 
that  their  own  comrades  were  at  hand  to  sustain 
them — and  also  that  having  never  yet  fought 
against  the  Thebans,  he  had  probably  no  adequate 
appreciation  of  their  prowess. 

The  crash  which  now  took  place  was  something  Terrible 
terrific  beyond  all  Grecian   military  experience*,  tweenthe 
leaving   an   indelible   impression  upon  Xenophon  andspar. 
who  was  personally  engaged  in  it.    The  hoplites  on  JS^whoTe, 
both  sides  came  to  the  fiercest  and  closest  bodily  fo^^,„^biV' 
struggle,  pushing  shields  against  each  other,  with  Jj?^^® 
all  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  mass  behind  im- 
pelling forward  the  foremost  ranks — especially  in 
the  deep  order  of  the  Thebans.     The  shields  of 
the  foremost  combatants  were  thus  stove  in,  their 
spears  broken,  and  each  man  was  engaged  in  such 
close  embrace  with  his  enemy,  that  the  dagger  was 
the  only  weapon  which  he  could  use.     There  was 
no  systematic  shout,  such  as  usually  marked  the 
charge  of  a  Grecian  army ;  the  silence  was  only 
broken  by  a  medley  of  furious  exclamations  and 
murmurs^     Agesilaus  himself,  who   was  among 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  19 ;  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  12. 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  iy.  3,  16;  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  9. 

Aujyriirofuu  de  Koi  t^v  fJ^XO^'  '^^^  7^9  ^y^vtro  ola  ovk  Skkri  r&y  y  iij)* 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  19;  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  12. 

Kat  avfjipdK6vT€s  ras  curnlbas  iwBovvTo^  €fuixovTo,  aTriKravov,  ani'- 
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the  front  ranks,  and  whose  size  and  strength  were 
by  no  means  on  a  level  with  his  personal  courage, 
had  his  body  covered  with  wounds  from  different 
weapons' — was  trodden  down — and  only  escaped 
by  the  devoted  courage  of  those  fifty  Spartan  vo- 
lunteers who  formed  his  body-guard.     Partly  from 
his  wounds,  partly  from  the  irresistible  courage  and 
stronger  pressure  of  the  Thebans,  the  Spartans  were 
at  length  compelled  to  give  way,  so  far  as  to  afford 
a  free  passage  to  the  former,  who  were  thus  enabled 
to  march  onward  and  rejoin  their  comrades ;  not 
without  sustaining  some  loss  by  attacks  on  their 
rear*, 
vicuryof        Agesilaus  thus  remained  master  of  the  field  of 
noTwithoui  battle,  having  gained  a  victory  over  his  opponents 
wouJi^a—    taken  collectively.     But   so  far  as  concerns  the 
decuwJ^^  Thebans  separately,  he  had  not  only  gained  no  vic- 
hu  conduct   tory ,  but  had  failed  in  his  purpose  of  stopping  their 
battle.         progress,  and  had  had  the  worst  of  the  combat. 
His  wounds  having  been  dressed,  he  was  brought 
back  on  men's  shoulders  to  give  his  final  orders, 
and  was  then  informed  that  a  detachment  of  80 
Theban  hoplites,  left  behind  by  the  rest,  had  take^ 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Itonian  AthSnS  as  suppliants. 
From  generosity  mingled  with  respect  to  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  spot,  he  commanded  that  they  should  be 
dismissed  unhurt,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  direc- 
tions for  the  night-watch,  as  it  was  already  late. 
The  field  of  battle  presented  a  terrible  spectacle ; 

BinjiTKOV,  Kal  Kpavy^  fxev  ovdeftia  nap^v,  ov  fi^p  ovdi  <riyri'  ^0^7  dc  ris 
^¥  rotovny,  otav  opyi}  rt  KCLi  ^x^  irapcurxoir*  (iv. 

'  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  13.  'O  dt,  Kaiwfp  noWa  Tpavfiara  €)(<ap  irdifToat 
Koi  navToioit  onXois,  &c. 

Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  18. 

'  Xcn.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  19 ;  Xcn.  Agesil.  ii.  12. 
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Spartan  and  Theban  dead  lying  intermingled,  some 
yet  grasping  their  naked  daggers,  others  pierced 
with  the  daggers  of  their  enemies ;  around,  on  the 
blood-stained  ground,  were  seen  broken  spears, 
smashed  shields,  swords  and  daggers  scattered  apart 
from  their  owners \  He  directed  the  Spartan  and 
Theban  dead  to  be  collected  in  separate  heaps,  and 
placed  in  safe  custody  for  the  night,  in  the  interior 
of  his  phalanx :  the  troops  then  took  their  supper, 
and  rested  for  the  night.  On  the  next  morning, 
Gylis  the  Polemarch  was  ordered  to  draw  up  the 
army  in  battle-array,  to  erect  a  trophy,  and  to  offer 
sacrifices  of  cheerfulness  and  thanksgiving,  with 
the  pipers  solemnly  playing,  according  to  Spartan 
fashion.  Agesilaus  was  anxious  to  make  these  de- 
monstrations of  victory  as  ostentatious  as  possible, 
because  he  really  doubted  whether  he  had  gained  a 
victory.  It  was  very  possible  that  the  Thebans 
might  feel  confidence  enough  to  renew  the  attack, 
and  try  to  recover  the  field  of  battle,  with  their  own 
dead  upon  it ;  which  Agesilaus  had,  for  that  reason, 
caused  to  be  collected  in  a  separate  heap  and  placed 
within  the  Lacedaemonian  lines*.     He  was  however 

*  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  14.  'End  yc  firiv  cXiyfcv  ^  fJ^^X'i*  ^^Pl^  ^V  ^«a- 
(ratrBai  €v6a  aweirtcov  dXX^Xotr,  r^v  fiiv  yrjv  (Ufiari  7r€<t>vpfienrjv,  v€Kpovs 
de  Ktifi€Vovs  ^tXiovs  Koi  iro\€fAiovg  fxer  aK\ri\a>v,  damidas  de  diarfBfnffi' 
fifpag,  S6paTa  (rvvT€dpav(rfi(va,  €y\iipidui  yvfivit  kov\(&v  rh  fi€P  x^f*^^> 
ra  y  €P  a-d>fia<nf  ra  S*  trt  fxtrh  x€ip6£, 

'  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  16.  T6t€  fUp  cZp  (koI  yap  ^p  ij^rf  S^c)  ovp^Xku- 
(TcafTfs  roifg  tS>p  iroXefiltop  pficpovs  (itra  <t>dKayyos,  cdeiTiroTroi^o'ainro 
Koi  €KoifATiBrja-ay, 

Schneider  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  as  well  as  ad  Xen.  Hellen.  iv. 
3,  21 — condemns  the  expression  tS>p  iroXtfiiap  as  spurious  and  unintel- 
ligible. But  in  my  judgement,  these  words  bear  a  plain  and  appro- 
priate meaning,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  in  the  text.  Com- 
pare Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  19. 
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soon  relieved  from  doubt  by  a  herald  coining  from 
the  "fhebans  to  solicit  the  customary  trace  for  the 
burial  of  their  dead ;  the  understood  confession  of 
defeat.    The  request  was  immediately  granted  ;  each 
party  paid  the  last  solemnities  to  its  own  dead,  and 
the  Spartan  force  was  then  withdrawn  from  Boeotia. 
Xenophon  does  not  state  the  loss  on  either  side, 
but  Diodorus  gives  it  at  600  on  the  side  of  the  coo- 
federates,  350  on  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  \ 
Army  of         Disqualified  as  he  was  by  his  wounds  for  imme- 
withdrawt    diate  action,  Agesilaus  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
li^e       to  Delphi,  where  the  Pythian  games  were  at  that 
ruiun****   moment  going  on.     He  here  offered  to  Apollo  the 
K«'"~—      tithe  of  the  booty  acquired  during  his  two  years' 
«>ardacroM  Campaigns  in  Asia;  a  tithe  equal  to  100  talents^ 
thfan  Gulf    Meanwhile  the  polemarch  Gylis  conducted  the  army 
ii^u^irrc-  first  'J^to  Pbokis,  next  on  a  predatory  excursion  into 
7^vu  **     *^^  Lokrian  territory,  where  the  nimble  attack  of  the 
Lokrian  light  troops,  amidst  hilly  ground,  inflicted 
upon  his  troops  a  severe  check,  and  cost  him  his 
life.     After  this  the  contingents  in  the  army  were 
dismissed  to  their  respective  homes,  and  Agesilaus 
himself,  when  tolerably  recovered,  sailed  with  the 
Peloponnesians  homeward  from  Delphi  across  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  ^.    He  was  received  at  Sparta  with 
every  demonstration  of  esteem  and  gratitude,  which 
was  still  farther  strengthened  by  his  exemplary  sim- 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  84. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  21 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  e.  19.  The  latter  says — 
€h  ^\<lHnfs  awfKOfiio'Orf  IIv6i»p  dyofi€P»p,  &c.  Manso,  Dr.  Amold, 
and  others,  contest  the  accuracy  of  Plutarch  in  this  assertion  respecting 
the  time  of  year  at  which  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated,  upon 
grounds  which  seem  to  me  very  insufficient. 

*  Xen.  IlcUen.  iv.  3,  22,  23;  iv.  4,  1. 
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plicity  and  exact  observance  of  the  public  disci- 
pline ;  an  exactness  not  diminished  either  by  long 
absence  or  enjoyment  of  uncontrolled  ascendency. 
From  this  time  forward  he  was  the  effective  leader 
of  Spartan  policy,  enjoying  an  influence  greater 
than  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  king  before. 
His  colleague  Agesipolis,  both  young  and  of  feeble 
character,  was  won  over  by  his  judicious  and  concili- 
atory behaviour,  into  the  most  respectful  deference'. 

Three  great  battles  had  thus  been  fought  in  the  b.c.  394. 
space  of  little  more  than  amonth  (July  and  August) —  J^^^^tiw 
those  of  Corinth,  Knidus,  and  Kordneia;  the  first  ofconnth 
and  third  on  land,  the  second  at  sea,  as  described  in  neia. 
my  last  chapter.     In  each  of  the  two  land-battles  gJ^'S 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  gained  a  victory :  they  re-  "he^for^e?, 
mained  masters  of  the  field,  and  were  solicited  by  J^^^^^f^^ 
the  enemy  to  grant  the  burial-truce.     But  if  we  by  the 
inquire  what  results  these  victories  had  produced, 
the  answer  must  be  that  both  were  totally  barren. 
The  position  of  Sparta  in  Greece  as  against  her 
enemies  had  undergone  no  improvement.     In  the 
battle  of  Corinth,  her  soldiers  had  indeed  manifested 
signal  superiority,  and  acquired  much  honour.   But 
at  the  field  of  Koroneia,  the  honour  of  the  day 
was  rather  on  the  side  of  the  Thebans,  who  broke 
through  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  and  carried 
their  point  of  joining  their  allies.    And  the  purpose 
of  Agesilaus  (ordered  by  the  Ephor  Diphridas)  to 
invade  Boeotia,  completely  failed^.     Instead  of  ad- 

'  Plutarch^  Agesil.  c.  19,  20 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  20. 

'  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  17*  Cornelius  Nepos,  Agesil.  c.  4.  '*  Obsis- 
tere  ei  conati  sunt  Athenienses  et  Bceoti/'  &c.  They  succeeded  in 
barring  his  way,  and  compelling  him  to  retreat. 
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vancing,  he  withdrew  back  from  Koroneia,  and  re- 
turned to  Peloponnesus  across  the  Gulf  from  Delphi ; 
which  he  might  have  done  just  as  well  without 
fighting  this  murderous  and  hardly  contested  battle. 
Even  the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  deeply  coloured 
as  it  is  both  by  his  sympathies  and  his  antipathies, 
indicates  to  us  that  the  predominant  impression 
carried  oflf  by  every  one  from  the  field  of  Kor6neia 
was  that  of  the  tremendous  force  and  obstinacy  of 
the  Theban  hoplites — a  foretaste  of  what  was  to 
come  at  Leuktra ! 
Reverses  of       If  the  two  land-victorfcs  of  Sparta  were  barren 

Sparta  after  '*' 

the  defeat  of  rcsults^  the  casc  was  far  otherwise  with  her  naval 

Loss  of  defeat  at  Knidus.     That  defeat  was  pregnant  with 

empi"e"dr  conscquenccs  following  in  rapid  succession,  and  of 

NearWaii  *^^  most  disastrous  character.     As  with  Athens  at 

her  man-  iEgosDotami — the  loss  of  her  fleet,  serious  as  that 

time  aUies  ox 

revolt  to      was,  scrvcd  only  as  the  signal  for  countless  follow- 

ilba^Ss"'    ing  losses.    Pharnabazus  and  Konon,  with  their  vic- 

Konon.  j^j,.jQyg  g^gj^  sailed  from  island  to  island,  and  from 

one  continental  seaport  to  another,  in  the  iEgean, 
to  expel  the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts,  and  termi- 
nate the  empire  of  Sparta.  So  universal  was  the 
odium  which  it  had  inspired,  that  the  task  was 
found  easy  beyond  expectation.  Conscious  of 
their  unpopularity,  the  harmosts  in  almost  all  the 
towns,  on  both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  deserted 
their  posts  and  fled,  on  the  mere  news  of  the 
battle  of  Knidus*.  Everywhere  Pharnabazus  and 
Konon  found  themselves  received  as  liberators, 
and  welcomed  with  presents  of  hospitality.  They 
pledged  themselves  not  to  introduce  any   foreign 

*  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  1-5. 
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force  or  governor,  nor  to  fortify  any  separate  cita- 
del, but  to  guarantee  to  each  city  its  own  genuine 
autonomy.  This  policy  was  adopted  by  Pharna- 
bazus  at  the  urgent  representation  of  Konon,  who 
warned  him  that  if  he  manifested  any  design  of  re- 
ducing the  cities  to  subjection,  he  would  find  them 
all  his  enemies  ;  that  each  of  them  severally  would 
cost  him  a  long  siege  ;  and  that  a  combination  would 
ultimately  be  formed  against  him.  Such  liberal 
and  judicious  ideas,  when  seen  to  be  sincerely  acted 
upon,  produced  a  strong  feeling  of  friendship  and 
even  of  gratitude,  so  that  the  Lacedaemonian  ma- 
ritime empire  was  dissolved  without  a  blow,  by 
the  almost  spontaneous  movements  of  the  cities 
themselves.  Though  the  victorious  fleet  presented 
itself  in  many  different  places,  it  was  nowhere  called 
upon  to  put  down  resistance,  or  to  undertake  a 
single  siege.  Kos,  Nisyra,  Teos,  Chios,  Erythrae, 
Ephesus,  Mityl6n6,  Samos,  all  declared  themselves 
independent,  under  the  protection  of  the  new  con- 
querors'. Pharnabazus  presently  disembarked  at 
Ephesus  and  marched  by  land  northward  to  his 
own  satrapy  ;  leaving  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes  under 
the  command  of  Konon. 

To  this  general  burst  of  anti- Spartan  feeling,  howsfeith 
Abydos,   on   the   Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont,  f""yto 
formed  the  solitary  exception.     That  town,  steady  under  oer- 

k  vllid&8 

in  hostility  to  Athens*,  had  been  the  great  military 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  1-3 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  84.    About  Samos,  xiv.  97. 

Compare  also  the  speech  of  Derkyllidas  to  the  Abydenes  (Xen.  Hellen. 
iv.  8,  4) — -"Oo-y  fie  fjLoWov  at  SXXcu  ir6k€is  $ifv  rfj  rvxjj  dir(aTpd<t>rja-ap 
fifxa>v,  TOcovTij^  SvTcis  fj  vfiirepa  iriarT&n)^  fxei^av  <f>(W€irj  hv,  &C. 

^  *Eic  yap  'A/3i;dov,  rijr  rbv  dnavra  xp6vov  vfilv  €\6pai — says  Demo- 
sthenes in  the  Athenian  assembly  (cont.  Aristokrat.  c.  39.  p.  672;  com- 
pare c.  62.  p.  6S8). 
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Station  of  Sparta  for  her  northern  Asiatic  warfare, 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  was  in  the  satrapy  of 
Pharnabazus,  and  had  been  made  the  chief  place  of 
arms  by  Derkyllidas  and  Agesilaus,  for  their  warfare 
against  that  satrap  as  well  as  for  the  command  of 
the  strait.  Accordingly,  while  it  was  a  main  object 
with  Pharnabazus  to  acquire  possession  of  Abydos 
— there  was  nothing  ^hich  the  Abydenes  dreaded 
so  much  as  to  become  subject  to  him.  In  this  view 
they  were  decidedly  disposed  to  cling  to  Lacedae- 
monian protection  ;  and  it  happened  by  a  fortunate 
accident  for  Sparta  that  the  able  and  experienced 
Derkyllidas  was  harmost  in  the  town  at  the  moment 
of  the  battle  of  Knidus.  Having  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Corinth^  he  had  been  sent  to  announce  the 
news  to  Agesilaus,  whom  he  had  met  on  his  march 
at  Amphipolis,  and  who  had  sent  him  forward  into 
Asia  to  communicate  the  victory  to  the  allied  cities' ; 
neither  of  them  at  that  moment  anticipating  the 
great  maritime  defeat  then  impending.  The  pre- 
sence in  Abydos  of  such  an  officer — who  had  already 
acquired  a  high  military  reputation  in  that  region, 
and  was  at  marked  enmity  with  Pharnabazus — 
combined  with  the  standing  apprehensions  of  the 
Abydenes — was  now  the  means  of  saving  a  rem- 
nant at  least  of  maritime  ascendency  to  Sparta. 
During  the  general  alarm  which  succeeded  the 
battle  of  Knidus,  when  the  harmosts  were  every- 
where taking  flight,  and  when  anti-Spartan  mani- 
festations, often  combined  with  internal  revolutions 
to  overthrow  the  Dekarchs  or  their  substitutes,  were 
spreading  from  city  to  city — Derkyllidas  assembled 

'  Xen.  llellen.  iv.  3,  2. 
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the  Abydenes,  heartened  them  up  against  the  reign- 
ing  contagion,  and  exhorted  them  to  earn  the  gra- 
titude of  Sparta  by  remaining  faithful  to  her  while 
others  were  falling  off;  assuring  them  that  she 
would  still  be  found  capable  of  giving  them  protec- 
tion. His  exhortations  were  listened  to  with  favour. 
Abydos  remained  attached  to  Sparta,  was  put  in  a 
good  state  of  defence,  and  became  the  only  harbour 
of  safety  for  the  fugitive  harmosts  out  of  the  other 
cities,  Asiatic  and  European. 

Having  secured  his  hold  upon  Abydos,  Derkyl-  Derkyiudas 

°       -      -  .  '^.  ,  /.     ,        hold!  both 

Iidas  crossed  the  strait  to  make  sure  also  of  the  Abydotand 
strong  place  of  Sestos,  on  the  European  side,  in  the  n^uao^- 
Thracian  Chersonese  ^  In  that  fertile  peninsula  there  ofph^'l!!*' 
had  been  many  new  settlers,  who  had  come  in  and  *>*xu»— 

•^  '  anger  of 

acquired  land  under  the  Lacedaemonian  supremacy,  the  latter. 
especially  since  the  building  of  the  cross-wall  by 
Derkyllidas  to  defend  the  isthmus  against  Thracian 
invasion.  By  means  of  these  settlers,  dependent 
on  Sparta  for  the  security  of  their  tenures — and  of 
the  refugees  from  various  cities  all  concentrated 
under  his  protection — Derkyllidas  maintained  his 
position  eflfectively  both  at  Abydos  and  at  Sestos ; 
defying  the  requisition  of  Pharnabazus  that  he 
should  forthwith  evacuate  them.  The  satrap  threat- 
ened war,  and  actually  ravaged  the  lands  round 
Abydos  ;  but  without  any  result.  His  wrath  against 
the  Lacedaemonians,  already  considerable,  was  so 

^  Lysander,  after  the  victory  of  iBgospotami  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Athenians  from  Sestos,  had  assigned  the  town  and  district  as  a  settle- 
ment for  the  pilots  and  Keleustse  ahoard  his  fleet.  But  the  Ephors  are 
said  to  have  reversed  the  assignment,  and  restored  the  town  to  the  Ses- 
tians  (Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  14).  Prohahly  however  the  new  settlers 
would  remain  in  part  upon  the  lands  vacated  hy  the  expelled  Athenians. 
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sus  and 
KoQon  tail 
with  their 


aggravated  by  disappointment  when  he  found  that 
he  could  not  yet  expel  them  from  his  satrapy,  that 
he  resolved  to  act  against  them  with  increased 
energy,  and  even  to  strike  a  blow  at  them  near 
their  own  home.  For  this  purpose  he  transmitted 
orders  to  Konon  to  prepare  a  commanding  naval 
force  for  the  ensuing  spring,  and  in  the  mean  time 
to  keep  both  Abydos  and  Sestos  under  blockade*. 

As  soon  as  spring  arrived,  Pharnabazus  embarked 
on  board  a  powerful  fleet  equipped  by  Konon ;  di- 
recting his  course  to  Melos,  to  various  islands 
fleet  to  Pe-  amoug  the  Cyclades,  and  lastly  to  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
^^nnetus  pQpjjgg^g  They  here  spent  some  time  on  the  coast 
connth,  ^f  Lacouia  and  Messenia,  disembarking  at  several 
points  to  ravage  the  country.  They  next  landed  on 
the  island  of  Kythfira,  which  they  captured,  grant- 
ing safe  retirement  to  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison, 
and  leaving  in  the  island  a  garrison  under  the  Athe- 
nian Nikophfimus.  Quitting  then  the  harbourless, 
dangerous,  and  ill-provided  coast  of  Laconia,  they 
sailed  up  the  Saronic  Gulf  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
Here  they  found  the  confederates — Corinthian, 
Boeotian,  Athenian,  &c. — carrying  on  war,  with  Co- 
rinth as  their  central  post,  against  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians at  Sikyon.  The  line  across  the  isthmus  from 
Lechaeum  to  Kenchreae  (the  two  ports  of  Corinth) 
was  now  made  good  by  a  defensive  system  of  ope- 
rations, so  as  to  confine  the  Lacedaemonians  within 
Peloponnesus ;  just  as  Athens,  prior  to  her  great 
losses  in  446  b.c,  while  possessing  both  Megara 
and  Pegse,  had  been  able  to  maintain  the  inland  road 
midway  between  them,  where  it  crosses  the  high 

*  Xeii.  Hellcn.  iv.  8,  4-6. 
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and  difficult  crest  of  Mount  Geraneia,  thus  occupy- 
ing the  only  three  roads  by  which  a  Lacedaemonian 
army  could  march  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  into 
Attica  or  Boeotia*.  Pharnabazus  communicated 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  with  the  allies,  assured 
them  of  his  strenuous  support  against  Sparta,  and 
left  with  them  a  considerable  sum  of  money*. 

The  appearance  of  a  Persian  satrap  with  a  Persian  Assisunce 

/I  r     1        "Tfc  1  •  J    xi_       *°^  encou- 

fleet,  as  master  of  the  reloponnesian  sea  and  the  ragemcnt 

Saronic  Gulf,  was  a  phsenomenon  astounding  to  pharaa- 

Grecian  eyes.     And  if  it  was  not  equally  offensive  f^e  ^',f^,  ^^ 

to  Grecian  sentiment,  this  was  in  itself  a  melancholy  Conpth-- 

,  .      ,     •'     remarkable 

proof  of  the  degree  to  which  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  fact  of  a 
had  been  stifled  by  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  satrap  and 
Spartan  empire.     No  Persian  tiara  had  been  seen  corinth. 
near  the  Saronic  Gulf  since  the  battle  of  Salamis  ; 
nor  could  anything  short  of  the  intense  personal 
wrath  of  Pharnabazus  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  his  desire  to  revenge  upon  them  the  damage 
inflicted  by  Derkyllidas  and  Agesilaus,  have  brought 
him    now   so   far   away   from    his    own    satrapy. 
It  was  this  wrathful  feeling  of  which  Konon  took 
advantage  to  procure  from  him  a  still  more  import- 
ant boon. 

Since  404  b.c,  a  space  of  eleven  years,  Athens  b.c.  393. 
had  continued  without  any  walls  round  her  sea-  bw^iVaves 
port  town  Peiraeus,  and  without  any  Long  Walls  *^®tjf^^„^„ 
to  connect  her  city  with  Peiraeus.     To  this  state  »"  the 

Saronic 

she  had  been  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  her  ouif,  and 
enemies,  in  the  full  knowledge  that  she  could  have  wuhm^ncy 
little  trade — few  ships  either  armed  or  mercantile —  Ihe^^Long 

'  See  Sir  William  Gell's  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  4.     Ernst  Curtius —   Athens. 
Peloponnesos — p.  25,  26,  and  Thucyd.  i.  108. 
2  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  7,  8;  Diodor,  xiv.  84. 
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poor  defeDce  even  against  pirates,  and  no  defence 
at  all  against  aggression  from  the  mistress  of  the 
sea.  Konon  now  entreated  Pharnabazus,  who  was 
about  to  go  home,  to  leave  the  fleet  under  his  com- 
mand, and  to  permit  him  to  use  it  in  rebuilding  the 
fortifications  of  Peiraeus  as  well  as  the  Long  Walls 
of  Athens.  While  he  engaged  to  maintain  the  fleet 
by  contributions  from  the  islands,  he  assured  the 
satrap  that  no  blow  could  be  inflicted  upon  Sparta 
so  destructive  or  so  mortifying,  as  the  renovation 
of  Athens  and  Peiraeus  with  their  complete  and 
connected  fortifications.  Sparta  would  thus  be 
deprived  of  the  most  important  harvest  which  she 
had  reaped  from  the  long  struggle  of  the  Peiopon- 
nesian  war.  Indignant  as  he  now  was  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  Pharnabazus  sympathised  cordially 
with  these  plans,  and  on  departing  not  only  left  the 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Konon,  but  also  fur- 
nished him  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to- 
wards the  expense  of  the  fortifications\ 
Konon  re-  Kouou  bctook  himself  to  the  work  energetically 
LongVa'us  ^ud  without  delay.  He  had  quitted  Athens  in 
T^^l  407  B.C.,  as  one  of  the  joint  admirals  nominated 
aures^^^*"*^  after  the  disgrace  of  Alkibiades.  He  had  parted 
with  his  countrymen  finally  at  the  catastro,)he  of 
iEgospotami  in  405  b.c,  preserving  the  miserable 
fraction  of  eight  or  nine  ships  out  of  that  noble  fleet 
which  otherwise  would  have  passed  entire  into  the 
hands  of  Lysander.  He  now  returned,  in  393  b.c, 
as  a  second  Themistokl6s,  the  deliverer  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  restorer  of  her  lost  strength  and  inde- 
pendence.    All  hands  were  set  to  work  ;  carpenters 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  9,  10. 
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and  masons  being  hired  with  the  funds  furnished 
by  Pharnabazus,  to  complete  the  fortifications  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  Boeotians  and  other 
neighbours  lent  their  aid  zealously  as  volunteers' — 
the  same  who  eleven  years  before  had  danced  to 
the  sound  of  joyful  music  when  the  former  walls 
were  demolished  ;  so  completely  had  the  feelings  of 
Greece  altered  since  that  period.  By  such  hearty 
cooperation  y  the  work  was  finished  during  the  course 
of  the  present  summer  and  autumn  without  any 
opposition ;  and  Athens  enjoyed  again  her  fortified 
Peirseus  and  harbour,  with  a  pair  of  Long  Walls, 
straight  and  parallel,  joining  it  securely  to  the  city. 
The  third  or  Phal^ric  Wall  (a  single  wall  stretching 
from  Athens  to  PhalSrum) ,  which  had  existed  down 
to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Lysander,  was  not  re- 
stored ;  nor  was  it  indeed  by  any  means  necessary 
to  the  security  either  of  the  city  or  of  the  port. 
Having  thus  given  renewed  life  and  security  to 
Peirseus,  Konon  commemorated  his  great  naval 
victory  by  a  golden  wreath  in  the  acropolis,  as  well 
as  by  the  erection  of  a  temple  in  Peiraeus  to  the 
honour  of  the  Knidian  AphroditS,  who  was  wor- 
shiped at  Knidus  with  peculiar  devotion  by  the 
local  population^  He  farther  celebrated  the  com- 
pletion of  the  walls  by  a  splendid  sacrifice  and 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iy.  8,  10 ;  Diodor.  xiy.  85. 

Cornelias  Nepos  (Conon,  c.  4)  mentions  fifty  talents  as  a  sum  re- 
oeiyed  by  Konon  from  Phamabazus  as  a  present,  and  deyoted  by  him 
to  this  public  work.  This  is' not  improbable ;  but  the  total  sum  con- 
tributed by  the  satrap  towards  the  fortifications  must  probably  haye 
been  much  greater. 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Androtion.  p.  616.  c.  21.  Pausanias  (i.  1,  3) 
still  saw  this  temple  in  Peineus — ^yery  near  to  the  sea ;  550  years  after- 
wards. 
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festival  banquet.  And  the  Athenian  people  not 
only  inscribed  on  a  pillar  a  public  vote  gratefnliy 
recording  the  exploits  of  Konon,  but  also  erected  a 
statue  to  his  honour  \ 
Great  im-  The  importance  of  this  event  in  reference  to  the 
thisrettora-  futurc  history  of  Athens  was  unspeakable.  Though 
mu^it*^"*  it  did  not  restore  to  her  either  her  former  navy,  or 
u^"^-  ^^^  former  empire,  it  reconstituted  her  as  a  city 
^•"^  not  only  self-determining  but  even  partially  ascend- 
ent. It  re-animated  her,  if  not  into  the  Athens 
of  Perikles,  at  least  into  that  of  Isokrates  and  De- 
mosthenes: it  imparted  to  her  a  second  fill  of 
strength,  dignity,  and  commercial  importance,  du- 
ring the  half  century  destined  to  elapse  before  she 
was  finally  overwhelmed  by  the  superior  military 
force  of  Macedon.  Those  who  recollect  the  extra- 
ordinary stratagem  whereby  Themistokles  had  con- 
trived (eighty-five  years  before)  to  accomplish  the 
fortification  of  Athens,  in  spite  of  the  base  but 
formidable  jealousy  of  Sparta  and  her  Peloponnesian 
allies,  will  be  aware  how  much  the  consummation 
of  the  Themistoklean  project  had  depended  upon 
accident  Now,  also,  Konon  in  his  restoration  was 
favoured  by  unusual  combinations  such  as  no  one 
could  have  predicted.  That  Pharnabazus  should 
conceive  the  idea  of  coming  over  himself  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus with  a  fleet  of  the  largest  force,  was  a 
most  unexpected  contingency.  He  was  influenced 
neither  by  attachment  to  Athens,  nor  seemingly  by 
considerations  of  policy,  though  the  proceeding  was 
one  really  conducive  to  the  interests  of  Persian 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  16.  p.  477«  478;   Atheiueus,  i.  3; 
CorneliuB  Ncpos,  Conon,  c.  4. 
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power — but   simply  by  his  own  violent   personal 
wrath  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  And  this  wrath 
would  probably  have  been  satisfied,  if,  after  the 
battle  of  Knidus,  he  could  have  cleared  his  own 
satrapy  of  them  completely.     It  was  his  vehement 
impatience,  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  expel 
his  old  enemy  Derkyllidas  from  the  important  po- 
sition of  Abydos,  which  chiefly  spurred  him  on  to 
take  revenge  on  Sparta  in  her  own  waters.     No- 
thing less  than  the  satrap's  personal  presence  would 
have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Konon  either  a  suffi- 
cient naval  force,  or  sufficient  funds,  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  walls,  and  the  defiance  of  all  impediment 
from  Sparta.     So  strangely  did  events  thus  run, 
that  the  energy,  by  which  Derkyllidas  preserved 
Abydos,    brought    upon    Sparta,    indirectly,   the 
greater  mischief  of  the  new  Kononian  walls.     It 
would  have  been  better  for  Sparta  that  Pharnabazus 
should  at  once  have  recovered  Abydos  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  his  satrapy ;  in  which  case  he  would 
have  had  no  wrongs  remaining  unavenged  to  in- 
cense him,  and  would  have  kept  on  his  own  side  of 
the  i£gean ;  feeding  Konon  with  a  modest  squadron 
sufficient  to  keep  theLacedaemonian  navy  from  again 
becoming  formidable  on  the  Asiatic  side,  but  leaving 
the  walls  of  Peiraeus  (if  we  may  borrow  an  expression 
of  Plato)  **  to  continue  asleep  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth\'' 

But  the  presence  of  Konon  with  his  powerful  Munte- 
fleet  was  not  the  only  condition  indispensable  to  {j^^of^*** 
the  accomplishment  of  this  work.    It  was  requisite  ^JJ^ 

^  Plato,  Legg.  vi.  p.  77B.    ico^cvdciy  €^p  ^p  rff  y^  KoroKciiiafa  rii 
Ttixn,  &c. 
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sptrta,  wti  further  that  the  interpoBition  of  Sparta  should  be 

Su  ^JST'  kept  oflf  not  merely  by  sea,  but  by  land — and  that  too 

Sc**^wcr  during  all  the  number  of  months  that  the  walls  were 

Tn^the"**  ^^  progress.    Now  the  barrier  against  her  on  land 

LongWaiu.  was  coustituted  by  the  fact,  that  the  confederate 

were  not  forcc  held  the  cross  line  within  the  isthmus  from 

to^^rThan  LechdBum  to  Kenchrese,  with  Corinth  as  a  centred 

thceMuing  g^j  jj^^y  ^^^^  unablc  to  maintain  this  line  even 

through  the  ensuing  year — during  which  Sparta, 
aided  by  dissensions  at  Corintb,  broke  through  it» 
as  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter.  Had  she  been 
able  to  break  through  it  while  the  fortifications  of 
Athens  were  yet  incomplete,  she  would  have  deemed 
no  effort  too  great  to  effect  an  entrance  into  Attica 
and  interrupt  the  work,  in  which  she  might  very 
probably  have  succeeded.  Here  then  was  the  second 
condition,  which  was  realised  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  393  b.c,  but  which  did  not  continue 
to  be  realised  longer.  So  fortunate  was  it  for  Athens, 
that  the  two  conditions  were  fulfilled  both  together 
during  this  particular  year  I 

^  The  importance  of  maintaining  these  lines,  as  a  protection  to  Athens 
against  invasion  from  Sparta,  is  illustrated  in  Xen.  Hellen,  y.  4, 19,  and 
Andokides,  Or.  iii.  De  Pace,  s.  26. 
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CHAPTER  LXXV. 

FROM  THE  REBUILDING  OF  THE  LONG  WALLS  OF 
ATHENS  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  ANTALRIDAS. 

Thb   presence  of  Pharnabazus  and   KonoQ  with  b.c.  393. 
their  commanding  force  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  ^^^JS^^ 
the  liberality  with  which  the  former  furnished  pe-  5|^^^"" 
cuniary  aid  to  the  latter  for  rebuilding  the  full  for-  mercenary 
tifications  of  Athens,  as  well  as  to  the  Corinthians  corioUu 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war — seem  to  have  given 
preponderance  to  the  confederates  over  Sparta  for 
that  year.    The  plans  of  Konon^  were  extensive. 
He  was   the  first  to  organise  for  the  defence  of 
Corinth,  a  mercenary  force  which  was  afterwards 
improved  and  conducted  with  greater  eflSciency  by 
Iphikrates ;  and  after  he  had  finished  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Peiraeus  with  the  Long  Walls,  he  employed 
himself  in  showing  his  force  among  the  islands,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundations  of  renewed 
maritime  power  for  Athens.   We  even  hear  that  he 
caused   an  Athenian  envoy  to  be  dispatched   to 
Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  with  the  view  of  detaching 
that  despot  from  Sparta,  and  bringing  him  into 
connection  with  Athens.     Evagoras,  despot  of  Sa- 
lamis  in  Cyprus,  the  steady  friend  of  Konon,  was 
a  party  to  this  proposition,  which  he  sought  to 
strengthen  by  offering  to  Dionysius  his  sister  in 
marriage^.  There  was  a  basis  of  sympathy  between 

'  Harpokration,  y.  (tviK^w  ip  Kopip3^,     Philochorus,  Frafi^.   150, 
ed.  Didot.  '  Lytias,  Orat.  xix.  (De  Bonis  Ariitophanis)  s.  21. 
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them  arising  from  the  fact  that  Evagoras  was  at 
variance  with  the  Phenicians  both  in  Phenicia  and 
Cyprus,  while  Dionysius  was  in  active  hostilities 
with  the  Carthaginians  (their  kinsmen  and  color 
nists)  in  Sicily.  Nevertheless  the  proposition  met 
with  little  or  no  success.  We  find  Dionysius  after- 
wards still  continuing  to  act  as  an  ally  of  Sparta. 
flictVof^e  Profiting  by  the  aid  received  from  Pharnabazus, 
andf  Ltie*!"  ^^^  Coriuthiaus  strengthened  their  fleet  at  Lechaeum 
^Src "'  (^^^^^  harbour  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf)  so  consi- 
rinthian  dcraWy,  as  to  become  masters  of  the  Gulf,  and  to 
occupy  Rhium,  one  of  the  two  opposite  capes  which 
bound  its  narrow  entrance.  To  oppose  them, 
the  Lacedaemonians  on  their  side  were  driven  to 
greater  maritime  effort.  More  than  one  naval  action 
seems  to  have  taken  place,  in  those  waters  where 
the  prowess  and  skill  of  the  Athenian  admiral  Phor- 
mion  had  been  so  signally  displayed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  length  the  La- 
cedaemonian admiral  Herippidas,  who  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  fleet  after  his  predecessor  Pole- 
marchus  had  been  slain  in  battle,  compelled  the 
Corinthians  to  abandon  Rhium,  and  gradually  re- 
covered his  ascendency  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf; 
which  his  successor  Teleutias,  brother  of  Agesilaus, 
still  farther  completed  ^ 
B.a  892.  While  these  transactions  were  going  on  (seem- , 
ingly  during  the  last  half  of  393  b.c.  and  the  full  year 
of  392  B.C.),  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  temporary 
naval  preponderance  of  the  Corinthians — the  latter 
were  at  the  same  time  bearing  the  brunt  of  a  desul- 
tory, but  continued,  land- warfare  against  the  garrison 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  11. 
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of  Lacedaemonians  and  Peloponnesians  established  J^nd-ww- 

*  fare — the 

at  Sikyon.  Both  Corinth  and  Lechseum  were  partly  Lacedae- 
defended  by  the  presence  of  confederate  troops,  eatabUshed 
Boeotians,  Argeians,  Athenians,  or  mercenaries  paid  Slc^^tit""" 
by  Athens.    But  this  did  not  protect  the  Corinthians  fm^!?^. 
against  suffering  great  damage,  in  their  lands  and  out-  jj^J^^^f**^ 
lying  properties,  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  rfnth  from 

The  plain  between  Corinth  and  Sikyon — fertile 
and  extensive  (speaking  by  comparison  with  Pelo-  sufleringi 
ponnesus  generally),  and  constituting  a  large  part  rinthiani 
of  the  landed  property  of  both  cities,  was  rendered  waTbeing 
uncultivable  during  393  and  392  b.c.  ;  so  that  the  j^^*"" 
Corinthian  proprietors  were  obliged  to  withdraw  JJ^'^^. 
their  servants  and  cattle  to  Peiraeum*  (a  portion  of  rinthian 

proprietors 

the  Corinthian  territory  without  the  Isthmus  pro-  become 
perly  so  called,  north-east  of  the  Akrokorinthus,  theVJ! 
in  a  line  between  that  eminence  and  the  Mega- 
rian  harbour  of  Pegse).  Here  the  Sikyonian  as- 
sailants could  not  reach  them ,  because  of  the  Long 
Walls  of  Corinth,  which  connected  that  city  by  a 
continuous  fortification  of  12  stadia  (somewhat  less 
than  a  mile  and  a  half)  with  its  harbour  of  Le- 
chaeum.  Nevertheless  the  loss  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  deserted  plain  was  still  so  great,  that  two 
successive  seasons  of  it  were  quite  enough  to  in- 
spire them  with  a  strong  aversion  to  the  war^ ;  the 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  It.  4,  I ;  iy.  5,  1 . 

*  I  dissent  from  Mr.  Fynes  Clmton  as  well  as  from  M.  Rehdantz 
(Vitae  Iphicratis,  &c.  c.  4,  who  in  the  main  agrees  with  Dodwell's 
Annaks  Xenophontei)  in  their  chronological  arrangement  of  these 
events. 

They  place  the  battle  fought  by  Phudtas  within  the  Long  Walls  of 
Corinth  in  393  B.C.,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Lacedaemonian  mora  or 
division  by  Iphikrates  (the  monthly  date  of  which  is  marked  by  its 
having  immediately  succeeded  the  Isthmian  games)«  in  392  B.C.      I 
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more  so,  as  the  damage  fell  exclusively  upon  them 
— their  allies  in  Boeotia,  Athens,  and  Argos,  having 

place  the  former  event  in  392  B.C. ;  the  latter  in  390  B.C.,  immediately 
after  the  Isthmian  games  of  390  B.C. 

If  we  study  the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  we  shall  find,  that  after  de- 
scribing (iy.  3)  the  battle  of  Roroneia  (August  394  B.C.)  with  its  im- 
mediate consequences,  and  the  return  of  Agesilaus  home*-he  goes  on 
in  the  next  chapter  to  narrate  the  land-war  about  or  near  Corinth, 
which  he  carries  down  without  interruption  (through  Chapters  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7*  of  Book  iv.)  to  389  B.C. 

But  in  Chapter  8  of  Book  iy.,  he  leaves  the  land-war,  and  takes  up 
the  naval  operations,  from  and  after  the  battle  of  Knidus  (Aug.  394  B.C.). 
He  recounts  how  Phamabazus  and  Konon  came  across  the  ^gean  with 
a  powerful  fleet  in  the  spring  of  393  B.C.,  and  how  after  various  pro- 
ceedings, they  brought  the  fleet  to  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  they  must  have  arrived  at  or  near  Midsummer  393  B.C. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  certain,  that  these  proceedings  of  Phamabazus 
with  the  fleet,  recounted  in  the  eighth  chapter,  come,  in  point  of  date, 
before  the  seditious  movements  and  the  cotip  d*Aat  at  Corinth,  which  are 
recounted  in  the  fourth  chapter.  At  the  time  when  Phamabazus  was  at 
Corinth  in  Midsummer  393  B.C.,  the  narrative  of  Xenophon  (iv.  8, 8-10) 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  Corinthians  were  prosecuting  the  war  zeal- 
ously, and  without  discontent :  the  money  and  encouragement  •  which 
Phamabazus  gave  them  were  calculated  to  strengthen  such  ardour.  It 
was  by  aid  of  this  money  that  the  Corinthians  fitted  out  their  fleet  under 
Agathinus,  and  acquired  for  a  time  the  maritime  command  of  the  Gulf. 

The  discontents  against  the  war  (recounted  in  chap.  4  seq.)  could  not 
have  commenced  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  departure  of  Phar- 
nabazus.  They  arose  out  of  causes  which  only  took  effect  after  a  long 
continuance — the  hardships  of  the  land-war,  the  losses  of  property  and 
slaves,  the  jealousy  towards  Attica  and  Boeotia  as  being  undisturbed,  &c. 
The  Lacedaemonian  and  Peloponnesian  aggressive  force  at  Sikyon  can- 
not possibly  have  been  established  before  the  autumn  of  394  B.C.,  and 
was  most  probably  placed  there  early  in  the  spring  of  393  b.c.  Its 
effects  were  brought  about,  not  by  one  great  blow,  but  by  repetition  of 
ravages  and  destmctive  annoyance ;  and  all  the  efiects  which  it  pro- 
duced previous  to  Midsummer  393  b.c.  would  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  presence,  the  gifts,  and  the  encouragement  of  Phamabazus 
with  his  powerful  fleet.  Moreover,  after  his  departure,  too,  the  Corin- 
thians were  at  first  successful  at  sea  and  acquired  the  command  of  the 
Gulf,  which  however  they  did  not  retain  for  more  than  a  year,  if  so 
much.  Hence  it  is  not  likely  that  any  strong  discontent  against  the 
war  began  before  the  early  part  of  392  b.c. 

Considering  all  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  coup  d*itat  and  massacre  at  Corinth  took  place  (not  in  393  B.C., 
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as  yet  suffered  aothing.  Constant  military  service 
for  defence,  with  the  conversion  of  the  city  into  a 
sort  of  besieged  post,  aggravated  their  discomfort. 
There  was  another  circumstance  also,  doubtless  not 
without  influence.  The  consequences  of  the  battle 
of  Knidus  had  been,  first,  to  put  down  the  maritime 
empire  of  Sparta,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  fear 
which  she  inspired  to  the  Corinthians ;  next,  to 
rebuild  the  fortifications,  and  renovate  the  shipping, 
commercial  as  well  as  warlike,  of  Athens ; — a  revival 
well  calculated  to  bring  back  a  portion  of  that  anti- 
Athenian  jealousy  and  apprehension  which  the  Co- 
rinthians had  felt  so  strongly  a  few  years  before. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  trade  of  Corinth  may  have 
been  actually  driven  away  by  the  disturbance  of 
the  war,  to  the  renewed  fortifications  and  greater 
security  of  Peiraeus. 

Fostered  by  this  pressure  of  circumstances,  the  ■c- s»2. 
discontented  philo-Laconian  or  peace  party  which  an'd'^i- 
had  always  existed  at  Corinth,  presently  acquired  J^pJu^*^^ 
sufficient  strength,  and  manifested  itself  with  suffi-  L»conian 

.  party  m 

cient  publicity,  to  give  much  alarm  to  the  govern-  corfnth. 
meut.     The  Corinthian   government   had   always  caiformof 
been,  and  still  was,  oligarchical.     In  what  manner  mennlfT' 

open  no- 
as  Mr.  Clinton  and  M.  Rehdantz  place  it,  but)  in  392  b.c.  ;  and  the  thing  but 

battle  within  the  Long  Walls  rather  later  in  the  same  year.  ^Q  appeal 

Next,  the  opinion  of  the  same  two  authors  as  well  as  of  DodweU —  ^^  ^^"^ 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Mora  by  Iphikrates  took 
place  in  the  spring  of  392  B.C. — is  also,  in  my  view,  erroneous.  If  this 
were  true,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pack  all  the  events  mentioned  in 
Xenophon,  iv.  4,  into  the  year  393  B.C.;  which  I  hold  to  be  im- 
possible. If  the  destruction  of  the  Mora  did  not  oecur  in  the  spring 
of  392  B.C.,  we  know  that  it  could  not  have  occurred  until  the  spring 
of  390  B.C. ;  that  is,  the  next  ensuing  Isthmian  games,  two  years  after- 
wards. And  this  last  will  be  found  to  be  its  true  date ;  thus  leaving 
full  time,  but  not  too  much  time,  for  the  antecedent  occurrences. 
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the  administrators  or  the  council  were  renewed ,  or 
how  long  individuals  continued  in  office,  indeed,  we 
do  not  know.  But  of  democracy,  with  its  legal 
popular  assemblies,  open  discussions,  and  authori- 
tative resolves,  there  was  nothing^  Now  the  oli- 
garchical persons  actually  in  power  were  vehemently 
anti-Laconian,  consisting  of  men  who  had  partaken 
of  the  Persian  funds  and  contracted  alliance  with 
Persia,  besides  compromising  themselves  irrevo- 
cably (like  Timolaus)  by  the  most  bitter  manifesta- 
tions of  hostile  sentiment  towards  Sparta.  These 
men  found  themselves  menaced  by  a  powerful 
opposition  party,  which  had  no  constitutional  means 
for  making  its  sentiments  predominant,  and  for  ac- 
complishing peaceably  either  a  change  of  admini- 
strators or  a  change  of  public  policy.  It  was  only 
by  an  appeal  to  arms  and  violence  that  such  a  con- 
summation could  be  brought  about ;  a  fact  noto- 
rious to  both  parties  —  so  that  the  oligarchical 
administrators,  informed  of  the  meetings  and  con- 
versations going  on,  knew  well  that  they  had  to 
expect  nothing  less  than  the  breaking  out  of  a  con- 
spiracy. That  such  anticipations  were  well-founded, 
we  gather  even  from  the  partial  recital  of  Xeno- 
phon;  who  states  that  Pasimdlus,the  philo-Laconian 
leader,  was  on  his  guard  and  in  preparation^ — and 

>  Phitarcb,  Dion.  c.  53. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  2.  Tvdprtt  dc  ol  'Apytioi  xai  BoMorol  §cai 
'A^yauH  Koi  KopufSimw  oi  re  rmw  naph  fiao'tktmt  xPVf^^^  fM/trtaxiit^6T€f, 
Koi  ol  rov  iroKffwv  (drt^aroi  yrycyi;/icyoi,  »s,  €l  fiij  iicwod^w  iroujiraurro 
Toxff  M  T^v  €lpvfi^v  rrrpfififitvovSf  KUfdwevar^i  ir^kw  rf  irdXif  Xaicmvla'ai 
•— ovra>  d^  Koi  (r<f>ayiis  eircx'cpovF  irouurSiu, 

W .  4, 4.  ol  dc  v^wrtpoiy  viro'wr€vamrros  HturifjJjkov  r6  fuXXop  ZirtoBaiy 
Tfovxioit  t^frxpv  €P  rf  Kpay(^*  &s  dc  Trje  Kpavyrjt  ^irBovro,  koX  <l>€vyopns 
rivfs  €K  rov  npayfxaros  dif>UovTO  irp6£  avrovr,  €«c  rovrov  dtwdpofiSpm 
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counts  it  to  him  as  a  virtue  tliat  shortly  afterwards 
he  opened  the  gates  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Anticipating  such  conspiracy,  the  government  ThcCo- 
resolved  to  prevent  it  by  a  coup  d^Stat.  They  threw  goTemment 
themselves  upon  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  in-*  ^^hwy^ 
vited  in  a  body  of  Argeians,  and  made  their  blow  %^J^ 
the  more  sure  by  striking  it  on  the  last  day  of  the 
festival  called  Eukleia,  when  it  was  least  expected. 
Their  proceeding,  though  dictated  by  precaution, 
was  executed  with  the  extreme  of  brutal  ferocity 
aggravated  by  sacrilege  ;  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  the  deep-laid  artifices  recently  practised  by 
the  Spartan  Ephors  when  they  were  in  like  manner 
afraid  of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinadon — and  more  like 
the  oligarchical  conspirators  at  Korkyra  (in  the  third 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war)  when  they  broke 
into  the  assembled  Senate,  and  massacred  Peithias 
with  sixty  others  in  the  Senate-house  \  While  the 
choice  performers  at  Corinth  were  contending  for 
the  prize  in  the  theatre,  with  judges  formally  named 
to  decide — and  while  the  market-place  around  was 
crowded  with  festive  spectators — a  number  of  armed 
men  were  introduced,  probably  Argeians,  with  lead- 
ers designating  the  victims  whom  they  were  to 
strike.  Some  of  these  select  victims  were  mas- 
sacred in  the  market-place,  others  in  the  theatre, 
and  one  even  while  sitting  as  a  judge  in  the  theatre. 
Others  again  fled  in  terror,  to  embrace  the  altars  or 
statues  in  the  market-place — which  sanctuary  never- 
theless did  not  save  their  lives.  Nor  was  such  sacri- 
lege arrested — repugnant  as  it  was  to  the  feelings 

•torA  rdir  *AKpoK6pip$ov,  irpoa-fiaK6yTat  ft€P  'Apyfuwr  koX  roifs  Skkovt 
aw^Kpova-oPTo,  &c.  >  Thucyd.  iii.  70. 
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of  the  assembled  spectators  and  to  Grecian  feelings 
generally — until  120  persons  had  perished  \  But 
the  persons  slain  were  chiefly  elderly  men ;  for  the 
younger  portion  of  the  philo-Laconian  party,  sus- 
pecting some  mischief,  had  declined  attending  the 
festival,  and  kept  themselves  separately  assembled 
under  their  leader  Pasim^lus,  in  the  gymnasium 
and  cypress-grove  called  Kranium,  just  without  the 
city-gates.  We  find  too  that  they  were  not  only 
assembled,  but  actually  in  arms.  For  the  moment 
that  they  heard  the  clamour  in  the  market-place 
and  learnt  from  some  fugitives  what  was  going  on, 
they  rushed  up  at  once  to  the  Akrokorinthus  (or 
eminence  and  acropolis  overhanging  the  city)  and 
got  possession  of  the  citadel;  which  they  main- 
tained with  such  force  and  courage,  that  the  Ar- 
geians,  and  the  Corinthians  who  took  part  with  the 
government,  were  repulsed  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge them.  This  circumstance,  indirectly  revealed 
in  the  one-sided  narrative  of  Xenophon,  lets  us  into 
the  real  state  of  the  city,  and  affords  good  ground 
for  believing  that  Pasimdlus  and  his  friends  were 
prepared  beforehand  for  an  armed  outbreak,  but 
waited  to  execute  it,  until  the  festival  was  over, — a 
scruple  which  the  government,  in  their  eagerness 
to  forestal  the  plot,  disregarded;  employing  the 
hands  and  weapons  of  Argeians  who  were  compa- 
ratively unimpressed  by  solemnities  peculiar  to 
Corinth*. 

>  Diodorus  (xiv.  86)  giyet  this  number,  which  seems  very  credible. 
Xenophon  (iy.  4,  4)  only  says  iroXXot. 

>  In  recounting  this  alternation  of  violence  projected,  yiolence  per- 
petrated, recourse  on  the  one  side  to  a  foreign  ally,  treason  on  the  other 
by  admitting  an  avowed  enemy — which  formed  the  modus  operandi  of 
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Though  PasimSIus  and  his  friends  were  masters 
of  the  citadel  and  had  repulsed  the  assault  of  their 

opposing  partieB  in  the  oligarchical  Corinth — I  invite  the  reader  to 
contrast  it  with  the  democratical  Athens. 

At  Athens,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  there  were 
precisely  the  same  causes  at  work,  and  precisely  the  same  marked  an- 
tithesis of  parties,  as  those  which  here  disturbed  Corinth.  There  was 
first,  a  considerable  Athenian  minority  who  opposed  the  war  with  Sparta 
from  the  first;  next,  when  the  war  began,  the  proprietors  of  Attica  saw 
their  lands  mined,  and  were  compelled  either  to  carry  away,  or  to  lose, 
their  servants  and  cattle,  so  that  they  obtained  no  returns.  The  in- 
tense discontent,  the  angry  complaints,  the  bitter  conflict  of  parties, 
which  these  circumstances  raised  am(mg  the  Athenian  citizens — ^not  to 
mention  the  aggravation  of  all  these  symptoms  by  the  terrible  epidemic 
— are  marked  out  in  Thucydides,  and  have  been  recorded  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  this  history.  Not  only  the  positive  loss  and  suffering,  but 
all  other  causes  of  exasperation,  stood  at  a  higher  pitch  at  Athens  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  than  at  Corinth  in  392  b.c. 

Yet  what  were  the  effects  which  they  produced  ?  Did  the  minority 
resort  to  a  conspiracy — or  the  majority  to  a  amp  d'^at — or  either  of 
them  to  invitation  of  foreign  aid  against  the  other?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  minority  had  always  open  to  them  the  road  of  pacific  op- 
position, and  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  majority  in  the  Senate  or  in  the 
public  assembly,  which  was  practically  identical  with  the  totality  of  the 
citizens.  Their  opposition,  though  pacific  as  to  acts,  was  su£Bciently 
animated  and  violent  in  words  and  propositions,  to  sejrve  as  a  real  dis- 
charge for  imprisoned  angry  passion.  If  they  could  not  carry  the 
adoption  of  their  general  policy,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining 
partial  victories  which  took  off  the  edge  of  a  fierce  discontent ;  witness 
the  fine  imposed  upon  Pmkles  (Thucyd.  ii.  65)  in  the  year  before  his 
death,  whidi  both  gratified  and  mollified  the  antipathy  against  him, 
and  brought  about  shortiy  afterwards  a  strong  reaction  in  his  favour. 
The  majority,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  that  the  predominance  of  its 
policy  depended  upon  its  maintaining  its  hold  on  a  fluctuating  public 
assembly,  against  the  utmost  freedom  of  debate  and  attack,  withhi  cer- 
tain forms  and  rules  prescribed  by  the  constitution ;  attachment  to  the 
latter  being  the  cardinal  principle  of  political  morality  in  both  parties. 
It  was  this  system  which  excluded  on  both  sides  the  thought  of  armed 
violence.  It  produced  among  the  democratical  citizens  of  Athens  that 
characteristic  insisted  upon  by  ELleon  in  Thucydides — "  constant  and 
fearless  security  and  absence  of  treacherous  hostility  among  one  an- 
other "  (di^  yi^>  t6  Koff  ^fi^pap  ddccr  leal  cuftnifiovktvrow  irp6s  dXX^- 
Xovr,  Koi  h  Toiis  (pfifidxovs  tA  avr6  txert — ^Thuc.  iii.  37),  the  entire 
absence  of  which  stands  so  prominentiy  forward  in  these  deplorable 
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enemies,  yet  the  recent  coup  d^4tat  had  been  com- 
pletely successful  in  overawing  their  party  in  the 
city,  and  depriving  them  of  all  means  of  communi- 
cating with  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Sikyon.  Feel- 
ing unable  to  maintain  themselves,  they  were  be- 
sides frightened  by  menacing  omens,  when  they 
came  to  offer  sacrifice,  in  order  that  they  might 
learn  whether  the  gods  encouraged  them  to  fight 
or  not.  The  victims  were  found  so  alarming,  as  to 
drive  them  to  evacuate  the  post  and  prepare  for 
voluntary  exile.  Many  of  them  (according  to 
Diodorus  500')  actually  went  into  exile ;  while 
others,  and  among  them  PasimSlus  himself,  were 
restrained  by  the  entreaties  of  their  friends  and 
relatives,  combined  with  solemn  assurances  of 
peace  and  security  from  the  government ;  who  now 
probably  felt  themselves  victorious,  and  were  anx- 
ious to  mitigate  the  antipathies  which  their  recent 
violence  had  inspired.  These  pacific  assurances 
were  faithfully  kept,  and  no  farther  mischief  was 
done  to  any  citizen. 

But  the  political  condition  of  Corinth  was  mate- 
rially altered,  by  an  extreme  intimacy  of  alliance  and 
communion  now  formed  with  Argos  ;  perhaps  com- 
bined with  reciprocal  rights  of  intermarriage,  and  of 
purchase  and  sale.  The  boundary  pillars  or  hedges 
which  separated  the  two  territories  were  pulled  up, 

proceedings  of  the  oligarchical  Corinth.  Pasim^liu  an<l  his  Corinthian 
minority  had  no  assemblies,  dikasteries,  annual  Senate,  or  constant 
habit  of  free  debate  and  accusation,  to  appeal  to ;  their  only  available 
weapon  was  armed  violence,  or  treacherous  correspondence  with  a  foreign 
enemy.  On  the  part  of  the  Corinthian  government,  superior  or  more 
skilfully  used  force,  or  superior  alliance  abroad,  was  the  only  weapon 
of  defence,  in  like  manner. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  86 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  5. 
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and  the  city  was  entitled  Argos  instead  of  Corinth 
(says  Xenophon).  Such  was  probably  the  invidious 
phrase  in  which  the  opposition  party  described  the 
very  close  political  union  now  formed  between  the 
two  cities ;  upheld  by  a  strong  Argeian  force  in  the 
city  and  acropolis,  together  with  some  Athenian 
mercenaries  under  Iphikrates,  and  some  Boeotians 
as  a  garrison  in  the  port  of  Lechseum.  Most  pro- 
bably the  government  remained  still  Corinthian, 
and  still  oligarchical,  as  before.  But  it  now  rested 
upon  Argeian  aid,  and  was  therefore  dependent 
chiefly  upon  Argos,  though  partly  also  upon  the 
other  two  allies. 

To  Pasimdlus  and  his  friends  such  a  state  of  b.c.  392. 
things  was  intolerable.      Though  personally  they  f^Jjf^*^^ 
had  no  ill-usage  to  complain  of,  yet  the  complete  L«ced«mo- 
predommance  of  their  pohtical  enemies  was  quite  the  Long 
sufficient  to  excite  their  most  vehement  antipathies,  corintb. 
They  entered  into  secret  correspondence  with  Prax-  ^S^*' 
itas,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  at  Sikyon,  en-  '^•"^ 
gaging  to  betray  to  him  one  of  the  gates  in  the 
western  Long  Wall  between  Corinth  and  Lechaeum. 
The  scheme  being  concerted,  PasimSlus  and   his 
partisans  got  themselves  placed \  partly  by  con- 
trivance and  partly  by  accident,  on  the  night-watch 
at  this  gate ;  an  imprudence,  which  shows  that  the 
government  not  only  did  not  maltreat  them,  but 
even  admitted  them  to  trust.     At  the  moment  fixed, 
Praxitas — presenting  himself  with  a  Lacedaemonian 
mora  or  regiment,  a  Sikyonian  force,  and  the  Co- 
rinthian  exiles,— «found  the  treacherous  sentinels 
prepared  to  open  the  gates.     Having  first  sent  in  a 

'  Xtn.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  8.  Koi  Kara  tvxtip  koI  Kar  twifUXeuip,  &c. 
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trasty  soldier  to  satisfy  him  that  there  was  no  de- 
ceit', he  then  conducted  all  his  force  within  the 
gates,  into  the  mid-space  between  the  two  Long 
Walls.  So  broad  was  this  space,  and  so  inade- 
quate did  his  numbers  appear  to  maintain  it,  that 
be  took  the  precaution  of  digging  a  cross-ditch 
with  a  palisade  to  defend  himself  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  city ;  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  undis- 
turbed, since  the  enemy  (we  are  not  told  why)  did 
not  attack  him  all  the  next  day.  On  the  ensuing 
day,  however,  Argeians,  Corinthians,  and  Athenian 
mercenaries  under  Iphikrates,  all  came  down  from 
the  city  in  full  force ;  the  latter  stood  on  the  right 
of  the  line,  along  the  eastern  wall,  opposed  to  the 
Corinthian  exiles  on  the  Lacedaemonian  left ;  while 
the  Lacedaemonians  themselves  were  on  their  own 
right,  opposed  to  the  Corinthians  from  the  city  ; 
and  the  Argeians,  opposed  to  the  Sikyonians,  in 
the  centre. 

It  was  here  that  the  battle  began  ;  the  Argeians, 
bold  from  superior  numbers,  attacked  and  broke  the 
Sikyonians,  tearing  up  the  palisade,  and  pursuing 
them  down  to  the  sea  with  much  slaughter^ :  upon 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  It.  4,  8.  Nothing  can  ihow  more  forcibly  the  Laco- 
nian  bias  of  Xenophon,  than  the  credit  which  he  gives  to  PasimSlus 
for  his  good  faith  towards  the  Lacediemonians  whom  he  was  letting  in  ; 
overlooking  or  approving  his  treacherous  betrayal  towards  his  own 
countrymen,  in  thus  opening  a  gate  which  he  had  been  trusted  to  watch. 
r»  d*  €l<rriyay€Trjv,  Koi  ovrms  dfrXwr  ^ir€dfi{<irf|v,  &aT€  6  tUrtXO^v 
i^Tjyyttkt,  irdvra  cZvoi  ddAcor,  old  ntp  rXcyrnjy. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  10.  Kdi  row  fuv  Sacv«Wovr  €KpaTTi<ra»  Ka\ 
diafnTda-ayrfs  t6  aravp^iM  cdi«icoy  M  6aKcur(raPf  ical  cVci  woKkovs 
avTwp  oircrrcivay. 

It  would  appear  from  hence  that  there  must  have  been  an  open  por- 
tion of  Lechsum,  or  a  space  apart  from  (but  adjoining  to)  the  wall 
which  encircled  Lechaeum,  yet  still  within  the  Long  Walls.  Otherwise 
the  fugitive  Sikyonians  could  hardly  have  got  down  to  the  sea. 
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which  Pasimachus  the  Lacedaemonian  commander 
of  cavalry  coming  to  their  aid,  caused  his  small 
body  of  horsemen  to  dismount  and  tie  their  horses 
to  trees,  and  then  armed  them  with  shields  taken 
from  the  Sikyonians,  inscribed  on  the  outside  with 
the  letter  Sigma  (2).  With  these  he  approached 
on  foot  to  attack  the  Argeians,  who,  mistaking 
them  for  Sikyonians,  rushed  to  the  charge  with 
alacrity  ;  upon  which  Pasimachus  exclaimed — **  By 
the  two  Gods,  Argeians,  these  Sigmas  which  you 
see  here  will  deceive  you :"  he  then  closed  with 
them  resolutely,  but  his  numbers  were  so  inferior 
that  he  was  soon  overpowered  and  slain.  Mean- 
while the  Corinthian  exiles  on  the  left  had  driven 
back  Iphikrates  with  his  mercenaries  (doubtless 
chiefly  light  troops)  and  pursued  them  even  to  the 
city  gates ;  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  easily  repel- 
ling the  Corinthians  opposed  to  them,  came  out  of 
their  palisade  and  planted  themselves  with  their 
faces  towards  the  eastern  wall,  but  at  a  little 
distance  from  it,  to  intercept  the  Argeians  on  their 
return.  The  latter  were  forced  to  run  back  as  they 
could,  huddling  close  along  the  eastern  wall,  with 
their  right  or  unshielded  side  exposed  as  they  passed 
to  the  spears  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Before  they 
could  get  to  the  walls  of  Corinth,  they  were  met 
and  roughly  handled  by  the  victorious  Corinthian 
exiles.  And  even  when  they  came  to  the  walls, 
those  within,  unwilling  to  throw  open  the  gates  for 
fear  of  admitting  the  enemy,  contented  themselves 
with  handing  down  ladders,  over  which  the  defeated 
Argeians  clambered  with  distress  and  difficulty. 
Altogether,  their  loss  in  this  disastrous  retreat  was 
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frightful.     Their  dead  (says  Xeaophon)  lay  piled 

up  like  heaps  of  stones  or  wood'. 
The  Lace-       This  victory  of  Praxitas  and  the  Lacedsemonians, 
puiTdow^  though  it  did  not  yet  make  them  masters  of  Le- 
oHhe^i^ng  chaBum*,  was  neverthelees  of  considerable  import- 
waiube-     ance.     Shortly  afterwards  they  received  reinforce- 

tween  Co-  ''  •' 

rinth  and  mcnts  which  enabled  them  to  turn  it  to  still  better 
•oas  to  '  account.  The  first  measure  of  Praxitas  was  to  pull 
p^ge  **  down  a  considerable  breadth  of  the  two  walls,  leaving 
Threap-  ^  breach  which  opened  free  passage  for  any  Lace- 
tureKrora-  daemouian   army  from  Sikyon  to  reach  and   pass 

myon  and  . 

sidua.  the  isthmus.  He  then  marched  his  troops  through 
the  breach,  forward  on  the  road  to  Megara,  cap- 
turing the  two  Corinthian  dependencies  of  Krom- 
myon  and  Sidus  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  in  which  he 
placed  garrisons.  Returning  back  by  the  road  south 
of  Corinth,  he  occupied  Epieikia  on  the  frontier  of 
Epidaurus,  as  a  protection  to  the  territory  of  the 
latter  against  incursions  from  Corinth — and  then 
disbanded  his  army. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4, 12.  Ot^cor  cV  ^Xiy^  iroXXol  lhn<rov,  &ot€  tWitr' 
fUvoi  Spqiv  oi  &vdpaiiroi  a^povs   airov,   ^v\<ov,  \idov,  rorc  iBcdaavro 

ampOlfS  P€Kp€i>V, 

A  singular  form  of  speech. 

'  Diodorus  (xiv.  86)  represents  that  the  Lacedsemonians  on  this  oc- 
casion surprised  and  held  Lechseum,  defeating  the  general  body  of  the 
confederates  who  came  out  from  Corinth  to  retake  it.  But  his  narra- 
tive of  all  these  circumstances  differs  materially  from  that  of  Xenophon  ; 
whom  I  here  follow  in  preference,  making  allowance  for  great  partiality, 
and  for  much  confusion  and  obscurity. 

Xenophon  gives  us  plainly  to  understand,  that  Lechseum  was  not 
captured  by  the  Lacedsemonians  until  the  following  year,  by  Agesilaus 
and  Teleutias. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  Xenophon  had  particular  means  of  know- 
ing what  was  done  by  Agesilaus,  and  therefore  deserves  credit  on  that 
haul — always  allowing  for.  partiality.  Diodorus  does  not  mention 
Agesilaus  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  at  Lechseum. 
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A  desultory  warfare  was  carried  on  during  the  b^- 39i. 
ensuing  winter  and   spring  between  the  opposite  ^^^^H^ 
garrisons  in  Corinth  and  Sikyon.     It  was  now  that  ^*'T**.?" 
the  Athenian  Iphikrates,  in  the  former  place,  began  troops 
to  distinguish  himself  at  the  head  of  his  mercenary  iphikrates 
peltasts,  whom,   after  their  first  organization  by  —miliary 
Konon,  he  had  trained  to  efi-ective  tactics  under  f^^Zl'!'' 
the  strictest  discipline,  and  whose  movements  he  y^^lkratcs 
conducted  with  consummate  skill.     His  genius  in< 
troduced  improvements  both  in  their  armour  and 
in  their  clothing.     He  lengthened  by  one  half  both 
the  light  javelin  and  the  short  sword,  which  the 
Thracian  peltasts  habitually  carried ;  he  devised  a 
species  of  leggings,  known  afterwards  by  the  name 
of  Iphikratides  ;  and  he  thus  combined,  better  than 
had  ever  been  done  before,  rapid  motion — power 
of  acting  in  difficult  ground  and  open  order— eflfect- 
ive  attack  either  by  missiles  or  hand  to  hand — and 
dexterous  retreat  in  case  of  need^     As  yet  he  was 
but  a  young  officer,  in  the  beginning  of  his  military 

*  Diodor.  xv.  44;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Vit.  Iphicrat.  c.  2;  Polysen. 
iii.  9, 10.  Compare  Rehdantz,  Vitse  Iphicratis,  Chabrise,  et  Timothei, 
c.  2,  7  (Berlin,  1845) — a  very  useful  and  instructive  publication. 

In  describing  the  improvements  made  by  Iphikrates  in  the  armature 
of  his  peltasts,  I  have  not  exactly  copied  either  Nepos  or  Diodorus,  who 
both  appear  to  me  confused  in  their  statements.  You  would  imagine, 
in  reading  their  account  (and  so  it  has  been  stated  by  Weber,  Prolegg. 
ad  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokr.  p.  xxxv.),  that  there  were  no  peltasts  in 
Gh^ece  prior  to  Iphikrates ;  that  he  was  the  first  to  transform  heavy- 
armed  hoplites  into  light-armed  peltasts,  and  to  introduce  from  Thrace 
the  light  shield  or  pelta,  not  only  smaller  in  size  than  the  round  d<nrU 
carried  by  the  hoplite,  but  also  without  the  trvs,  or  surrounding  me- 
taltic  rim  of  the  dtrrrU,  seemingly  connected  by  outside  bars  or  spokes 
of  metal  with  the  exterior  central  knob  or  projection  {umbo)  which  the 
hopUte  pushed  before  him  in  close  combat.  The  pelta,  smaller  and 
lighter  than  the  dawls,  was  seemingly  square  or  oblong  and  not  round : 
though  it  had  no  trvr,  it  often  had  thin  plates  of  brass,  as  we  may  see 
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career  ^  We  must  therefore  presume  that  these 
improvements  were  chiefly  of  later  date,  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  personal  experience ;  but  even  now, 

by  Xenophon,  Anab.  ▼.  2,  29,  so  that  the  explanation  of  it  given  in  the 
Scholia  ad  Platon.  Legg.  yii.  p.  813. must  be  taken  with  reserve. 

But  Grecian  peltasts  existed  before  the  time  of  Iphikrate8(Xen.  Hellen. 
i.  2,  1  and  elsewhere) ;  he  did  not  first  introduce  them ;  he  found  them 
already  there,  and  improved  their  armature.  Both  Diodorus  and  Nepos 
affirm  that  he  lengthened  the  spears  of  the  peltasts  to  a  measure  half 
aa  long  again  as  those  of  the  hoplites  (or  twice  as  long,  if  we  believe 
Nepos),  and  the  swords  in  proportion — **  ly^^iyo-c  fUv  ra  d6pQTa  ^fiuXlij^ 
luyiBu — hastae  modum  duplicavit."  Now  this  I  apprehend  to  be  not 
exact ;  nor  is  it  true  (as  Nepos  asserts)  that  the  Grecian  hoplites  carried 
"  short  spears  " — "  brevibus  hastis."  The  spear  of  the  Grecian  hoplite 
was  long  (though  not  so  long  as  that  of  the  heavy  and  compact  Mace- 
donian phalanx  afterwards  became),  and  it  appears  to  me  incredible 
that  Iphikrates  should  have  given  to  his  light  and  active  peltast  a  spear 
twice  as  long,  or  half  as  long  again,  as  that  of  the  hoplite.  Both  Dio- 
dorus and  Nepos  have  mistaken  by  making  their  comparison  with  the 
arms  of  the  hoplite,  to  which  the  changes  of  Iphikrates  had  no  refer- 
ence. The  peltast  both  before  and  after  Iphikrates  did  not  carry  a 
spear,  but  a  javelin,  which  he  employed  as  a  missile,  to  hurl,  not  to 
thrust ;  he  was  essentially  an  aKovnarflf  or  javelin-shooter  (see  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  iv.  5,  14 ;  vi.  1,  9).  Of  course  the  javelin  might,  in  case  of 
need,  serve  to  thrust,  but  this  was  not  its  appropriate  employment : 
e  converso,  the  spear  might  be  hurled  (under  advantageous  circum- 
stances, from  the  higher  ground  against  an  enemy  below — ^Xen.  Hellen. 
ii.  4,  15 ;  v.  4,  52),  but  its  proper  employment  was,  to  be  held  and 
thrust  forward. 

What  Iphikrates  really  did,  was,  to  lengthen  both  the  two  offensive 
weapons  which  the  peltast  carried,  before  lus  time — ^the  javelin,  and  the 
iword.  He  made  the  javelin  a  longer  and  heavier  weapon,  requiring  a 
more  practised  hand  to  throw — ^but  also  competent  to  inflict  more 
serious  wounds,  and  capable  of  being  used  with  more  deadly  efiect  if  the 
peltasts  saw  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  close  fight  on  advantageous 
terms.  Possibly  Iphikrates  not  only  lengthened  the  weapon,  but  also 
improved  its  point  and  efficacy  in  other  wa3r8 ;  making  it  more  analo- 
gous to  the  formidable  Roman  pilum.  Whether  he  made  any  alteration 
in  the  pelta  itself,  we  do  not  know. 

The  name  Iphikratides,  given  to  these  new-fashioned  leggings  or 
boots,  proves  to  us  that  Wellington  and  Blucher  are  not  the  first  emi- 
nent generals  who  have  lent  an  honourable  denomination  to  boots  and 
shoes. 

*  Justin,  vi.  5. 
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the  successes  of  his  light  troops  were  remarkable. 
Attacking  Phlius,  he  entrapped  the  Phliasians  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  defeat  so 
destructive,  that  they  were  obliged  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  for  the  protection 
of  their  city.  He  gained  a  victory  near  Sikyon, 
and  carried  his  incursions  over  all  Arcadia,  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  cities ;  damaging  the  Arcadian 
hoplites  so  severely,  that  they  became  afraid  to 
meet  him  in  the  field.  His  own  peltasts  however, 
though  full  of  confidence  against  these  Peloponne- 
sian  hoplites,  still  retained  their  awe  and  their  re- 
luctance to  fight  against  Lacedaemonians^;  who  on 
their  side  despised  them,  but  despised  their  own 
allies  still  more.  ''  Our  friends  fear  these  peltasts, 
as  children  fear  hobgoblins  ** — said  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians sarcastically,  endeavouring  to  set  the  example 
of  courage  by  ostentatious  demonstrations  of  their 
own  round  the  walls  of  Corinth*. 

The  breach  made  in  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth  ^^'  39i, 
by  Praxitas  had  laid  open  the  road  for  a  Pelopon- 
nesian  army  to  march  either  into  Attica  or  Boeotia^ 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  16 ;  Diodor.  ziv.  91. 

Toi/t  yuivroi  AoKt^kufJLoviavs  ovrets  aZ  61  ireXriurrat  ^dcdc<rav,  ^  Irror 
aKOvrltrfioTOf  ov  npo(rgt<rav  rois  6w\It<us,  &c. 

Compare  the  sentiment  of  the  light  troops  in  the  attack  of  Sphak- 
teria,  when  they  were  awe-struck  and  afraid  at  first  to  approach  the 
Lacedaemonian  hoplites — rj  y^H-tf  Mov\»fi€voi  &£  hr\  AoKtdaifiopiovf, 
&c.  (Thucyd.  iv.  34). 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  17-  ^^<rrc  ol  fUv  AaKtb<ufi6vtoi  Koi  twurK^Ttiv 
Mkfinv,  a>ff  ol  avfifxaxoi  ffxifiolvTo  rovs  irtkreurriis,  &<nr(p  fiopfiMuag 
vaMpta,  &c. 

This  is  a  camp-jest  of  the  time,  which  we  have  to  thank  Xenophon 
for  preserving. 

*  Xenoph.  Agesil.  ii.  17.  dvanfrda'as  r^f  UtXorrovvria'ov  ras  Tri/Xas, 
Sec. 

Respecting  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth,  as  part  of  a  line  of  defence 
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TheAthe-  Fortuoately  for  the  Athenians,  they  had  ahready 
store  t'he  completed  the  rebuilding  of  their  own  Long  Walls  ; 
b^tJfe^*^^'  but  they  were  so  much  alarmed  by  the  new  danger, 
Lechiura  ^  that  they  marched  with  their  full  force,  and  with 
— €ipedi-  rnasons  and  carpenters  accompanying^  to  Corinth. 
Spartan  Hcrc,  with  that  celerity  of  work  for  which  they  were 
la^^ho^  distinguished^,  they  in  a  few  days  re-established 
with^T^-  completely  the  western  wall ;  the  more  important 
lakes'the*'  of  the  two,  sincc  it  formed  the  barrier  against  the 
LongWaiu  incursious   of  the   Lacedaemonians   from  Sikyon. 

and  cap-  "^ 

turetLe.  They  had  then  a  secure  position,  and  could  finish 
the  eastern  wall  at  their  leisure ;  which  they  accord- 
ingly did,  and  then  retired,  leaving  it  to  the  confe- 
derate troops  in  Corinth  to  defend. 

This  advantage,  however,  a  very  material  one, 
was  again  overthrown  by  the  expedition  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian king  Agesilaus  during  the  same  summer. 
At  the  head  of  a  full  Lacedaemonian  and  Pelopon- 

which  barred  ingress  to,  or  egress  from,  Peloponnesus — Colonel  Leake 
remarks — "  The  narrative  of  Xenophon  shows  the  great  importance  of 
the  Corinthian  Long  Wails  in  time  of  war.  They  completed  a  line  of 
fortification  from  the  summit  of  the  Acro-Corinthus  to  the  sea,  and 
thus  intercepted  the  most  direct  and  easy  communication  from  the 
Isthmus  into  Peloponnesus.  For  the  rugged  mountain,  which  borders 
the  southern  side  of  the  Isthmian  plain,  has  only  two  passes — one,  by 
the  opening  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Acro-Corinthus,  which  obliged 
an  enemy  to  pass  under  the  eastern  side  of  Corinth,  and  was  moreover 
defended  by  a  particular  kind  of  fortification,  as  some  remains  of  waUs 
still  testify — the  other,  along  the  shore  at  Cenchreite,  which  was  also  a 
fortified  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Corinthians.  Hence  the  importance 
of  the  pass  of  Cenchreis,  in  all  operations  between  the  Peloponnesians, 
and  an  enemy  without  the  Isthmus  "  (Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  iii. 
ch.  xxviii.  p.  254). 

Compare  Plutarch,  Aratus,  c.  16;  and  the  operations  of  £pamiuondas 
as  described  by  Diodorus,  xv.  68. 

*  Xcn.  Ilellen.  iv.  4,  18.  tXBovrts  navdr^fid  fitra  \i$oX6y»tf  Kal 
t(kt6v(i}v,  &c.     The  word  nnvdTjii€l  shows  how  much  they  were  alarmed. 

»  Thucvd.  vi.  9S. 
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nesian  force,  he  first  marched  into  the  territory  of 
Argos,  and  there  spent  some  time  in  ravaging  all 
the  cultivated  plain.  From  hence  he  passed  over 
the  mountain-road  by  Tenea^  into  the  plain  of  Co- 
rinth, to  the  foot  of  the  newly  repaired  Long  Walls. 
Here  his  brother  Teleutias,  who  had  recently  super- 
seded Herippidas  as  admiral  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
came  to  cooperate  with  him  in  a  joint  attack,  by  sea 
and  land,  on  the  new  Walls  and  on  Lechaeum^.  The 
presence  of  this  naval  force  rendered  the  Long  Walls 
difficult  to  maintain,  since  troops  could  be  disem- 
barked in  the  interval  between  them,  where  the  Si- 
kyonians  in  the  previous  battle  had  been  beaten  and 
pursued  down  to  the  sea.  Agesilaus  and  Teleutias 
were  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  joint  force  of  the 
four  confederated  armies,  and  to  master  not  only  the 
Long  Walls,  but  also  the  port  of  Lechseum^  with  its 

>  The  words  stand  in  the  text  of  Xenophon — €vOiff  iKtiBtv  v7r€pfiaK^v 
Korh  Ttytav  €ls  K6piv6ov,  A  straight  march  from  the  Argeian  territory 
to  Corinth  could  not  possibly  carry  Agesilaus  by  Tegea ;  Koeppen  pro- 
poses Ttveap,  which  I  accept,  as  geographically  suitable.  I  am  not 
certain  however  that  it  is  right ;  the  Agesilatts  of  Xenophon  has  the 
words  Karii  ra  arwvd. 

About  the  probable  situation  of  Tenea,  see  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in 
Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  321 ;  also  his  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  400. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  19— iv.  8,  10,  11 . 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  autumn  of  393  b.c.  that  the  LacedsemOnian 
maritime  operations  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf  began,  against  the  fleet 
recently  equipped  by  the  Corinthians  out  of  the  funds  lent  by  Phar- 
nabazus.  First  the  Lacedaemonian  Polemarchus  was  named  admiral ; 
he  was  slain, — and  his  secretary  Pollis,  who  succeeded  to  his  command, 
retired  afterwards  wounded.  Next  came  Herippidas  to  the  command, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Teleutias.  Now  if  we  allow  to  Herippidas  a 
year  of  command  (the  ordinary  duration  of  a  Lacedsmonian  admiral's 
appointment),  and  to  the  other  two  something  less  than  a  year,  since 
their  time  was  brought  to  an  end  by  accidents — we  shall  find  that  the 
appointment  of  Teleutias  will  fall  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of 
391  B.C.,  the  year  of  this  expedition  of  Agesilaus. 

•  Andokides  de  Pace,  s.  18;  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  19.   IlapcycwTo  di 
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docks  and  the  ships  within  them ;  thus  breaking  up 
the  naval  power  of  Corinth  in  the  Krissaean  Gulf. 

avT^  (*Ayi7<r(Xa^)  teal  6  db€\<t>6s  TcXcvr^  Korii  Oakatrawf,  ^x*^  rpirfptis 
ircpi  ddbdc/ca*  £<rrc  fuucaplCtaOai  avrmv  tt/v  fu/rcpa,  in  t§  avrj  fiiitp^  &r 
trtKtv  6  ii€P  Korii  yijv  rii  rtlx^  t&p  woXtfilmp,  6  6(  jcar^ 
BaXaaa-av  ras  vavs  Kal  rii  pt^pia  jpriKt, 

This  last  passage  indicates  decidedly  that  Lechaeum  was  not  taken 
until  this  joint  attack  by  Agesilaus  and  Teleutias.  And  the  authority 
of  Xenophon  on  the  point  is  superior,  in  my  judgement,  to  that  of  Dio- 
dorus  (xiv.  86),  who  represents  Lechaeum  to  have  been  taken  in  the  year 
before,  on  the  occasion  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were  first  admitted 
by  treachery  within  the  Long  Walls. 

The  passage  from  Aristeides  the  rhetor,  referred  to  by  Wesseling, 
Mr.  Clinton,  and  others,  only  mentions  the  battle  at  Lecheum — not  the 
capture  of  the  port.  Xenophon  also  mentions  a  battle  as  having  taken 
place  close  to  Lechaeum,  between  the  two  Long  Walls,  on  the  occasion 
when  Diodorus  talks  of  the  capture  of  Lechaeum ;  so  that  Aristeides  is 
more  in  harmony  with  Xenophon  than  with  Diodorus. 

A  few  months  prior  to  this  joint  attack  of  Agesilaus  and  Teleutias, 
the  Athenians  had  come  with  an  army,  and  with  masons  and  carpenters, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  Long  Walls  which  Prazitas 
had  in  part  broken  down.  This  step  would  have  been  both  imprac- 
ticable and  useless,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  had  stood  then  in  possession 
of  Lechaeum. 

There  is  one  passage  of  Xenophon,  indeed,  which  looks  as  if  the 
I^aoedaemonians  had  been  in  possession  of  Lechaeum  before  this  expe- 
dition of  the  Athenians  to  re-establish  the  Long  Walls — Avrol  (the  La- 
cedaemonians) d*  CK  rov  Ac^aiov  6pfi»fi€»ot  avv  ii6p^  koX  rois  rSn^ 
KopivBiMV  (fnrydo't,  xvick^  ntpi  t6  Aarv  rStv  Kopiv6i»tf  tarparevovro 
(iv.  4,  17)'  But  whoever  reads  attentively  the  sections  from  15  to  19 
inclusive,  will  see  (I  think)  that  this  affirmation  may  well  refer  to  a 
period  alter,  and  not  before,  the  capture  of  Lechaeum  by  Agesilaus ;  for 
it  has  reference  to  the  general  contempt  shown  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
for  the  peltasts  of  Iphikrates,  as  contrasted  with  the  terror  displayed  by 
the  Biantineians  and  others,  of  these  same  peltasts.  Even  if  this  were 
otherwise,  however,  I  should  still  say  that  the  passages  which  I  have 
produced  above  from  Xenophon  show  plainly  that  he  represents  Le- 
chaeum to  have  been  captured  by  Agesilaus  and  Teleutias ;  and  that  the 
other  words,  ck  tou  Ac^aiov  Spfioifuvoi,  if  they  really  implied  anything 
inconsistent  with  this,  must  be  regarded  as  an  inaccuracy. 

I  will  add  that  the  chapter  of  Diodorus,  xiv.  86,  puts  into  one  year 
events  which  cannot  all  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  that  same 
vear. 

Had  Lechaeum  been  in  possession  and  occupation  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, in  the  year  preceding  the  joint  attack  by  Agesilaus  and  Teleutias, 
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Lechaeum  now  became  a  permanent  post  of  hostility 
against  Corinth,  occupied  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garri- 
son and  occasionally  by  the  Corinthian  exiles ;  while 
any  second  rebuilding  of  the  Corinthian  Long  Walls 
by  the  Athenians  became  impossible.  After  this 
important  success,  Agesilaus  returned  to  Sparta. 
Neither  he  nor  his  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  espe- 
cially the  Amyklaeans,  were  ever  willingly  absent 
from  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia :  nor  did  he  now 
disdain  to  take  his  station  in  the  chorusS  under  the 
orders  of  the  choric  conductor,  for  the  paean  in 
honour  of  Apollo. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Long  Walls,  though  rebuilt  ^'^'  '^*' 
by  the  Athenians  in  the  preceding  year,  were  again  Athens  and 
permanently  overthrown,  and  the  road  for  Lacedae-  the^ca*ptuJc 
monian  armies  to  march  beyond  the  Isthmus  once  Lon^waiis 
more  laid  open.     So  much  were  the  Athenians  and  of  connth. 

*  Proposi- 

the  Boeotians  alarmed  at  this  new  success,  that  both  tionssentto 
appear  to  have  become  desirous  of  peace,  and  to  solicit 
have  sent  envoys  to  Sparta.     The  Thebans  are  said  dSi^iona* 
to  have  oflFered  to  recognise  Orchomenus  (which  ^J^JJ**"*^ 
was  now  occupied  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison)  as 
autonomous  and  disconnected  from  the  Boeotian 
federation;    while  the  Athenian   envoys  seem  to 
have  been  favourably  received  at  Sparta,  and  to 
have  found  the  Lacedaemonians  disposed  to  make 
peace  on  better  terms  than  those  which  had  been 
proposed  during  the  late  discussions  with  Tiribazus 
(hereafter  to  be  noticed) ;   recognising  the  newly 
built  Athenian  Walls,  restoring  Lemnos,  Imbros, 

Xenophon  would  surely  have  mentioned  it  in  iy.  4,  14  $  for  it  was  a 
more  important  post  than  Sikyon,  for  acting  against  Corinth. 
*  Xen.  Agesilaus,  ii.  17. 
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and  Skyros  to  Athens,  and  guaranteeing  autonomy 
to  each  separate  city  in  the  Grecian  world.  The 
Athenian  envoys  at  Sparta  having  provisionally 
accepted  these  terms,  forty  days  were  allowed  for 
reference  to  the  people  of  Athens ;  to  which  place 
Lacedaemonian  envoys  were  sent  as  formal  bearers 
of  the  propositions.  The  Argeians  and  Corinthians, 
however,  strenuously  opposed  the  thoughts  of 
peace,  urging  the  Athenians  to  continue  the  war ; 
besides  which,  it  appears  that  many  Athenian  citi- 
zens thought  that  large  restitution  ought  to  have 
been  made  of  Athenian  property  forfeited  at  the 
end  of  the  late  war, — and  that  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese ought  to  have  been  given  back  as  well  as  the 
three  islands.  On  these  and  other  grounds,  the 
Athenian  people  refused  to  sanction  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  envoys  ;  though  Andokides,  one 
of  those  envoys,  in  a  discourse  still  extant,  earnestly 
advised  that  they  should  accept  the  peace  ^ 
B.C.  390.         The  war  being  thus  continued,  Corinth,  though 

*  Our  knowledge  of  the  abortive  negotiations  adverted  to  in  the  text, 
is  derived,  partly  from  the  third  Oration  of  Andokides  called  De  Pace 
— partly  from  a  statement  contained  in  the  Argument  of  that  Oration, 
and  purporting  to  be  borrowed  from  Philochorus — ^iK6xopos  fiiv  oSv 
Xcyrt  Kal  fX^civ  rovs  irp€(rff€is  cV  AtiK€dalfiovos,  Kal  mrpdicrovt  av€\6tw, 
firi  ntiaavTOS  rov  *AvioKidov, 

Whether  Philochorus  had  any  additional  grounds  to  rest  upon,  other 
than  this  very  oration  itself,  may  appear  doubtful.  But  at  any  rate, 
this  important  fragment  (which  I  do  not  see  noticed  among  the  frag- 
ments of  Philochorus  in  M.  Didot's  collection)  counts  for  some  farther 
evidence  as  to  the  reality  of  the  peace  proposed  and  discussed,  but  not 
concluded. 

Neither  Xenophon  nor  Diodorus  make  any  mention  of  such  mission 
to  Sparta,  or  discussion  at  Athens,  as  that  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  Andokidean  oration.  But  on  the  other  hand,  neither  of  them  says 
anything  which  goes  to  contradict  the  reality  of  the  event ;  nor  can  we 
in  this  case  found  any  sti'ong  negative  inference  on  the  mere  silence  of 
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defended  by  a  considerable  confederate  force,  in- 
cluding Athenian  hopiites  under  Kallias,  and  pel- 

Xenophon,  in  the  case  of  a  pacific  propositioii  which  ultimately  came 
to  nothing. 

If  indeed  we  could  be  certain  that  the  oration  of  Andokides  was 
genuine,  it  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  reality  of  the 
mission  to  which  it  relates.  It  would  be  sufficient  evidence,  not  only 
without  corroboration  from  Xenophon,  but  even  against  any  contra- 
dictory statement  proceeding  from  Xenophon.  But  unfortunately,  the 
rhetor  Dionysius  pronounced  this  oration  to  be  spurious ;  which  intro- 
duces a  doubt  and  throws  us  upon  the  investigation  of  collateral  proba- 
bilities. I  have  myself  a  decided  opinion  (already  stated  more  than 
onc^),  that  another  out  of  the  four  orations  ascribed  to  Andokides 
(I  mean  the  fourth  oration,  entitled  against  AUdbiades)  is  spurious; 
and  I  was  inclined  to  the  same  suspicion  with  respect  to  this  present 
oration  De  Pace ;  a  suspicion,  which  I  expressed  in  a  former  volume 
(Vol.  V.  Ch.  xlv.  p.  460).  But  on  studjring  over  again  with  attention 
this  oration  De  Pace,  I  find  reason  to  retract  my  suspicion,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  the  oration  may  be  genuine.  It  has  plenty  of  erroneous  al- 
legations as  to  matter  of  fact,  especially  in  reference  to  times  prior  to 
the  battle  of  .^!gospotami ;  but  not  one,  so  far  as  I  can  detect,  which 
conflicts  with  the  situation  to  which  the  orator  addresses  himself— nor 
which  requires  us  to  pronounce  it  spurious. 

Indeed  in  considering  this  situation  (which  is  the  most  important 
point  to  be  studied  when  we  are  examining  the  genuineness  of  an  ora- 
tion), we  find  a  partial  coincidence  in  Xenophon,  which  goes  to  strengthen 
our  affirmative  confidence.  One  point  much  insisted  upon  in  the  ora- 
tion, is,  that  the  Boeotians  were  anxious  to  make  peace  with  Sparta, 
and  were  willing  to  relinquish  Orchomenus  (s.  13-20).  Now  Xenophon 
also  mentions,  three  or  four  months  afterwards,  the  Boeotians  as  being 
anxious  for  peace,  and  as  sending  envoys  to  Agesilaus  to  ask  on  what 
terms  it  would  be  granted  to  them  (Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  6).  This  coin- 
cidence is  of  some  value  in  reference  to  the  authenticity  of  the  oration. 

Assuming  the  oration  to  be  genuine,  its  date  is  pretty  clearly  marked, 
and  is  rightly  placed  by  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  in  391  B.C.  It  was  in  the 
autunm  or  winter  of  that  year,  four  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war  in  Boeotia  which  began  in  395  b.c.  (s.  20).  It  was  after  the 
capture  of  Lechieum,  which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  391  b.c. — 
and  before  the  destruction  of  the  Lacedaemonian  mora  by  Iphikrates, 
which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  390  b.c.  For  Andokides  emphati- 
cally intimates,  that  at  the  moment  when  he  spoke,  not  one  military 
success  had  yet  been  obtained  against  the  Lacedaemonians — Kalrot  noias- 
Tivos  hv  iKtivoi  nap*  rffiatv  tlprivrjs  ZrvxpVy  tl  fiiav  fi6vov  fxdx^v  rjTTrj' 
Orja-av;  (s.  19).  This  could  never  have  been  said  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  mora^  which  made  so  profound  a  sensation  through- 
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Adrantages  tasts  Under  Iphikrates,  became  much  pressed  by 
the  Conn-  the  hostilc  posts  at  Lechaeum  as  well  as  at  Krom- 
p^J^j^"  myon  and  Sidus — and  by  its  own  exiles  as  the  most 
Aiuhri^'  active  of  all  enemies.  Still  however  there  remained 
•dgttion  of  the  peninsula  and  the  fortification  of  Peirseum  as 

the  exiles,  *  j^i      .         . 

Agetiiaut  an  undisturbed  shelter  for  the  Corinthian  servants 
fo^  ^ih  and  cattle^  and  a  source  of  subsistence  for  the  city. 
juuAu.***  Peirseum  was  an  inland  post  north-east  of  Corinth, 
in  the  centre  of  that  peninsula  which  separates  the 
two  innermost  recesses  of  the  Krissaean  Gulf— the 
Bay  of  Lechaeum  on  its  south-west,  the  Bay  called 
Alkyonis,  between  Kreusis  and  Olmise  (now  Psatho 
Bay),  on  its  north-east.  Across  this  latter  bay 
Corinth  communicated  easily,  through  Peiraeum  and 
the  fortified  port  of  CEnoS,  with  Kreusis  the  port 
of  Thespiae  in  Boeotia\  The  Corinthian  exiles  now 
prevailed  upon  Agesilaus  to  repeat  his  invasion  of 
the  territory,  partly  in  order  that  they  might  de- 
prive the  city  of  the  benefits  which  it  derived  from 
Peiraeum — partly  in  order  that  they  might  also  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  the  honour  of  celebrating 
the  Isthmian  games,  which  were  just  approaching. 
The  Spartan  King  accordingly  marched  forth,  at 
the  head  of  a  force  composed  of  Lacedaemonians 

out  Greece,  and  so  greatly  altered  the  temper  of  the  contending  parties. 
And  it  seems  to  me  one  proof  (among  others)  that  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
has  not  placed  correctly  Uie  events  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Corinth^ 
when  I  obsenre  that  he  assigns  the  destruction  of  the  mora  to  the  year 
392  B.C.,  a  year  before  the  date  which  be  rightly  allots  to  the  Andold- 
dean  oration.  I  have  placed  (though  upon  other  grounds)  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mora  in  the  spring  of  390  b.c,  which  receives  additional 
confirmation  from  this  passage  of  Andokides. 

Both  Valckenaer  and  Sluiter  (Lect.  Andodd.  c.  x.)  consider  the  ora- 
tion of  Andokides  de  Pace  as  genuine ;  Taylor  and  other  critics  hold 
the  contrary  opinion. 

*  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  18. 
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and  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  first  to  Lecbseum, 
and  thence  to  the  Isthmus,  specially  so  called  ;  that 
is,  the  sacred  precinct  of  Poseidon  near  Schoenus 
on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  at  the  narrowest  breadth  of 
the  Isthmus,  where  the  biennial  Isthmian  festival 
was  celebrated. 

It  was  the  month  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  ■•^-  ^^^• 
and  the  festival  had  actually  begun,  under  the  pre-  f,l^ti^ai^ 
sidency  of  the  Corinthians  from  the  city  who  were  ^fJJlp^e 
in  alliance  with  Argos ;  a  body  of  Argeians  being  Sf^®**^^'*®"- 
present  as  guards^     But  on  the  approach  of  Age-  nnthian 
silaus,  they  immediately  retired  to  the  city  by  the  under' hu 

protection, 
>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  1 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  21.  celebrate  it; 

Xenopbon,  who  writes  his  history  in  the  style  and  language  of  a  par-   Jj**?»  ^^^^ 
tisan,  sa3r8  that  "  the  Argeians  celebrated  the  festival,  Corinth  haying  ^^^  Corint' 
now  become  Argos."     But  it  seems  plain  that  the  truth  was  as  I  have  thians 
stated  in  the  text — and  that  the  Argeians  stood  by  (with  others  of  the  fro<>>  <he 
confederates  probably  also)  to  protect  the  Corinthians  of  the  city  in  the  ^^'      \i^ 
exercise  of  their  usual  privilege ;  just  as  Agesilaus,  immediately  alter-  ceremony 
wards,  stood  by  to  protect  the  Corinthian  exiles  while  they  were  doing   over  again, 
the  same  thing. 

The  Isthmian  games  were  triet&ic,  that  is,  celebrated  in  every  alter- 
nate year ;  in  one  of  the  spring  months,  about  April  or  perhaps  the  be- 
ginning of  May  (the  Qreek  months  being  lunar,  no  one  of  them  would 
coincide  regularly  with  any  one  of  our  calendar  months,  year  after  year); 
and  in  the  second  and  fourth  Olympic  years.  From  Thucydides,  viii. 
9,  10,  we  know  that  this  festival  was  celebrated  in  April  412  b.c.  ;  that 
is,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  Olympiad  91,  about  twa  or 
three  months  before  the  festival  of  Olympiad  92. 

Dodwell  (De  Cyclis  Diss.  vi.  2,  just  cited),  Corsini  (Diss.  Agonistic, 
iv.  3),  and  Schneider  in  his  note  to  this  passage  of  Xenophon — all  state 
the  Isthmian  games  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the  first  and  third 
Olympic  years ;  which  is,  in  my  judgement,  a  mistake.  Dodwell  erro- 
neously states  the  Isthmian  games  mentioned  in  Thucydides,  viii.  9,  to 
have  been  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  Olympiad  92,  instead  of  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  fourth  year  of  Olympiad  91 :  a  mistake  pointed 
out  by  KrUger  (ad  loc.)  as  wcdl  as  by  Poppo  and  Dr.  Arnold ;  although 
the  argumentation  of  the  latter,  founded  upon  the  time  of  the  Lacede- 
monian festival  of  the  Hyakinthia,  is  extremely  uncertain.  It  is  a  still 
more  strange  idea  of  Dodwell,  that  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Olympic  games  (Annal.  Xenoph.  ad  ann.  392). 
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AgesiUus 
attacks 
Peiraeam, 
which  he 
captures, 
together 
with  the 
Hernum, 
many  pri- 
soners, and 
much 
booty. 

B.C.  390. 


road  to  Kencbreae,  leaving  their  sacrifices  half- 
finished.  Not  thinking  fit  to  disturb  their  retreat, 
Agesilaus  proceeded  first  to  offer  sacrifice  himself, 
and  then  took  a  position  close  at  hand,  in  the 
sacred  ground  of  Poseidon,  while  the  Corinthian 
exiles  went  through  the  solemnfties  in  due  form, 
and  distributed  the  parsley  wreaths  to  the  victors. 
After  remaining  three  days,  Agesilaus  marched 
away  to  attack  Peiraeum.  He  had  no  sooner  de- 
parted, than  the  Corinthians  from  the  city  came 
forth,  celebrated  the  festival,  and  distributed  the 
wreaths,  a  second  time. 

Peiraeum  was  occupied  by  so  numerous  a  guard, 
comprising  Iphikrates  and  his  peltasts,  that  Agesi- 
laus, instead  of  directly  attacking  it,  resorted  to  the 
stratagem  of  making  a  sudden  retrograde  march 
directly  towards  Corinth.  Probably  many  of  the 
citizens  were  at  that  moment  absent  for  the  second 
celebration  of  the  festival ;  so  that  those  remaining 
within,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Agesilaus, 
apprehended  a  plot  to  betray  the  city  to  him,  and 
sent  in  haste  to  Peiraeum  to  summon  back  Iphi- 
krates with  his  peltasts.  Having  learnt  that  these 
troops  had  passed  by  in  the  night,  Agesilaus  forth- 
with again  turned  his  course  and  marched  back  to 
Peiraeum,  which  he  himself  approached  by  the  ordi- 
nary road,  coasting  round  along  the  Bay  of  Le- 
chaeum,  near  the  Therma,  or  warm  springs  which  are 
still  discernible  ^  while  he  sent  a  mora  or  division 

'  See  Ulrichs,  Reisen  und  Forachungen  in  Griechenland,  chap.  i. 
p.  3.  The  modern  yOlage  and  port  of  Lutrdki  derives  its  name  from 
these  warm  springs,  which  are  quite  close  to  it  and  close  to  the  sea,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Perachora  or  Peiraeum ;  on  the  side  of 
the  bay  opposite  to  Lechseum,  but  near  the  point  where  the  level  ground 
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of  troops  to  get  round  the  place  by  a  mountain- 
road  more  in  the  interior,  ascending  some  woody 
heights  commanding  the  town,  and  crowned  by  a 
temple  of  Poseidon\  The  movement  was  quite 
effectual.  The  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Peiraeum, 
seeing  that  the  place  had  become  indefensible,  aban^ 
doned  it  on  the  next  day  with  all  their  cattle  and 
property,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Heraeum,  or  sacred 
ground  of  H6r6  Akraea,  near  the  western  cape  of 
the  peninsula.  While  Agesilaus  marched  thither 
towards  the  coast  in  pursuit  of  them,  the  troops 
descending  from  the  heights  attacked  and  captured 
(Eno6^ — the  Corinthian  town  of  that  name  situated 
near  the  Alkyonian  bay  over  against  Kreusis  in 
Boeotia.  A  large  booty  here  fell  into  their  hands, 
which  was  still  farther  augmented  by  the  speedy  sur- 
render of  all  in  the  Heraeum  to  Agesilaus,  without 
conditions.  Called  upon  to  determine  the  fate  of  the 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  included  men,  women, 

constituting  the  Isthmus  (properly  so-called),  ends — and  where  the 
rocky  or  mountainous  region,  forming  the  westernmost  portion  of 
Qeraneia  (or  the  peninsula  of  Peirseum),  begins.  The  language  of 
Xenophon  therefore  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  back-march  of 
Agesilaus  is  perfectly  accurate — fldrj  ^  tKireirtpoK&ros  avrov  ra  Btpfih 
ts  t6  irkarv  rov  Xtxaiov,  &c.  (iv.  5,  8). 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  4. 

Xenophon  here  recounts  how  Agesilaus  sent  up  ten  men  with  fire  in 
pans,  to  enable  those  on  the  heights  to  make  fires  and  warm  them- 
selyes ;  the  night  being  very  cold  and  rainy,  the  situation  very  high,  and 
the  troops  not  having  oome  out  with  blankets  or  warm  covering  to  pro- 
tect them.  They  kindled  large  fires,  and  the  neighbouring  temple  of 
Poseidon  was  accidentally  burnt. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  6. 

This  CEnod  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Athenian  town  of  that 
name,  which  lay  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica  towards  Boeotia. 

So  also  the  town  of  Peireum  here  noticed  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  another  Peireum,  which  was  also  in  the  Corinthian  terri- 
tory, but  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Epidaurus 
(Thucyd.  viii.  10). 
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and  children — freemen  and  slaves — with  cattle  and 
other  property — Agesilaus  ordered  that  all  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  massacre  at  Corinth  in 
the  market-place  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  exiles ;  and  that  all  the  rest  should 
be  sold  as  slaves  ^  Though  he  did  not  here  inflict 
any  harder  measure  than  was  usual  in  Grecian  war- 
fare, the  reader  who  reflects  that  this  sentence,  pro- 
nounced by  one  on  the  whole  more  generous  than 
most  contemporary  commanders,  condemned  num- 
bers of  free  Corinthian  men  and  women  to  a  life  of 
degradation,  if  not  of  misery — will  understand  by 
contrast  the  encomiums  with  which  in  my  last 
volume  I  set  forth  the  magnanimity  of  Kallikratidas 
after  the  capture  of  Methymna ;  when  he  refused, 
in  spite  of  the  importunity  of  his  allies,  to  sell  either 
the  Methymnsean  or  the  Athenian  captives — and 
when  he  proclaimed  the  exalted  principle,  that  no 
free  Greek  should  be  sold  into  slavery  by  any  per- 
mission of  his*. 
Trioropb-  As  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  before  masters 
ofAgetiiaut.  of  Lcchseum,  Krommyon,  and  Sidus,  this  last  suc- 
coriftb.^  cess  shut  up  Corinth  on  its  other  side,  and  cut  ofi^  its 
biiMMnd  communication  with  Bceotia.  The  city  not  being 
freihen-     jj^  couditiou  to  hold  out  much  longer,  the  exiles 

Toys  to  . 

soricit peace  already  began  to  lay  their  plans  for  surprising  it  by 
tuousiy       aid  of  friends  within^.    So  triumphant  was  the  posi- 

treated  by 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  5-8. 

8  Xen.  HeUen.  i.  5,  14.  See  Vol.  VIII.  Ch.  bay.  p.  224  of  this 
Hiitory. 

The  tale  of  prisoners  here  directed  by  Agesilaus  belies  the  enco- 
miums of  his  biographers  (Xen.  Agesil.  vii.  6 ;  Cornel.  Nep.  Agesil.  c  5). 

*  Xen.  Agesil.  vii.  6 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Ages.  c.  5. 

The  story  of  Polyaenus  (iii.  9,  45)  may  perhaps  refer  to  this  point  of 
time.  But  it  is  rare  that  we  can  verify  his  anecdotes  or  those  of  the 
other  Tactic  writers.  M.  Rehdantz  strives  in  vain  to  find  proper  placesfor 
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tion  of  Agesilaus,  that  his  enemies  were  all  in 
alarm,  and  the  Thebans,  as  well  as  others,  sent 
fresh  envoys  to  him  to  solicit  peace:  His  antipa- 
thy towards  the  Thebans  was  so  vehement,  that 
it  was  a  great  personal  satisfaction  to  him  to  see 
them  thus  humiliated.  He  even  treated  their  envoys 
with  marked  contempt,  affecting  not  to  notice  them 
when  they  stood  close  by,  though  Pharax,  the 
proxenus  of  Thebes  at  Sparta,  was  preparing  to 
introduce  them. 

Absorbed  in  this  overweening  pride,  and  exulta-  sudden 

J  •  A  •!  "AX*  arrival  of 

tion  over  conquered  enemies,  AgesiJaus  was  sitting  bad  news, 
in  a  round  pavilion,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  ad-  Ijjj,n?the 
joining  the  Heraeum^ — with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  *"""p^- 
long  train  of  captives  brought  out  under  the  guard 
of  armed  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  themselves  the 
object  of  admiration  to  a  crowd  of  spectators*- — 
when  news  arrived,  as  if  under  the  special  inter- 
vention of  retributive  Nemesis,   which    changed 

the  sixty-three  different  stratagems  which  Polysenus  ascribes  to  Iphi- 
krates. 

^  This  lake  is  now  called  Lake  Vuliasmeni.  Considerable  ruins 
were  noticed  by  M.  Dutroyat,  in  the  recent  French  survey,  near  its 
western  extremity ;  on  which  side  it  adjoins  the  temple  of  HM  Akrsea, 
or  the  Herseum.  See  M.  Boblaye,  Recherches  G^ographiques  sur  les 
Ruines  de  la  Mor^,  p.  36;  and  Colonel  Leake's  Peloponnesiaca*  p.  399, 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iy.  5,  6. 

Tcby  dc  AcuKfdai/iovioov  dir^  r&v  ^Xa>v  avv  toIs  d6pa(ri  iraprjKoXovBovy 
<l>v\aK*f  T&v  alxfM^on'ctv,  fidka  vjr6  t&v  irap6vT<ov  Otrnpovfuvov  oi  yhp 
€vrvxovvTt£  KCii  KpaTovvTts  act  iroDf  a^toOiaroi  doKova-iv  €lvai,  "Ert  dc 
KoBfifjJwov  rov  *Ayi7<rtXdov,  Koi  ioiK&ros  dyaXXoficy^  rois  fr('!rpayfi€Vots, 
l'mr€V£  Tis  irpoarikavvt,  koI  fidka  Itrxypms  ISpovvri  r^  iimr^*  vir6  ttoW&u 
dc  (pcoT»fJL€VO£,  6,Ti  SyytXkoi,  ovdtvl  coTtKpivarOy  &c. 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  in  Xenophon  the  mixture  of  philo-Laconian 
complacency—of  philosophical  reflection — and  of  that  care  in  bringing 
out  the  contrast  of  good  fortune^  with  sudden  reverse  instantly  follow- 
ing upon  it,  which  forms  so  constant  a  point  of  effect  with  Grecian  poets 
and  historians. 

VOL.  IX.  2  I 
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unexpectedly  the  prospect  of  affai^8^  A  horseman 
was  seen  galloping  up,  his  horse  foaming  with  sweat. 
To  the  many  inquiries  addressed,  he  returned  no 
answer,  nor  did  he  stop  until  he  sprang  from  his 
horse  at  the  feet  of  Agesilaus ;  to  whom,  with  sor- 
rowful tone  and  features,  he  made  his  communica- 
tion. Immediately  Agesilaus  started  up^  seized  his 
spear,  and  desired  the  herald  to  summon  his  prin- 
cipal officers.  On  their  coming  near,  he  directed 
them,  together  with  the  guards  around,  to  accom- 
pany him  without  a  moment's  delay ;  leaving  orders 
with  the  general  body  of  the  troops  to  follow  as 
soon  as  they  should  have  snatched  some  rapid  re- 
freshment. He  then  immediately  put  himself  in 
march ;  but  he  had  not  gone  far  when  three  fresh 
horsemen  met  and  informed  him,  that  the  task 
which  he  was  hastening  to  perform  had  already 
been  accomplished.  Upon  this  he  ordered  a  halt, 
and  returned  to  the  Herseum  ;  where  on  the  ensu- 
ing day,  to  countervail  the  bad  news,  he  sold  all 
his  captives  by  auction*. 
Dettruc  This  bad  news — the  arrival  of  which  has  been  so 

Lacedsroo.  graphically  described  by  Xenophon,  himself  pro- 
br^night  bably  among  the  bystanders  and  companions  of 
SlJdwiphi-  Agesilaus — was  nothing  less  than  the  defeat  and 
kratct.        destruction  of  a  Lacedaemonian  mora  or  military 
division  by  the  light  troops  under  Iphikrates.     As 
it  was  an  understood  privilege  of  the  Amyklaean 
hoplites  in  the  Lacedaemonian  army  always  to  go 
home,  even  when  on  actual  service,  to  the  festival 
of  the  Hyakintbia,  Agesilaus  had  left  all  of  them  at 

*  Plutarch,  Ageiil.  c.  22.  lira^  dc  wpayfia  ptfuai/r^,  kc, 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  7-9. 
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Lechseum.  The  festival  day  being  now  at  hand, 
tbey  set  off  to  return.  But  the  road  from  Lechaeum 
to  Sikyon  lay  immediately  under  the  walls  of  Co- 
rinth, so  that  their  march  was  not  safe  without  an 
escort.  Accordingly  the  polemarch  commanding 
at  Lechaeum,  leaving  that  place  for  the  time  under 
watch  by  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Lacedaemonian  mora  which  formed  the 
habitual  garrison,  consisting  of  600  hoplites,  and  of 
a  mora  of  cavalry  (number  unknown) — to  protect 
the  Amyklaeans  until  they  were  out  of  danger  from 
the  enemy  at  Corinth.  Having  passed  by  Corinth, 
and  reached  a  point  within  about  three  miles  of  the 
friendly  town  of  Sikyon,  he  thought  the  danger 
over,  and  turned  back  with  his  mora  of  hoplites  to 
Lechaeum ;  still  however  leaving  the  officer  of  ca- 
valry with  orders  to  accompany  the  Amyklaeans  as 
much  farther  as  they  might  choose,  and  afterwards 
to  follow  him  on  the  return  march  ^ 

Though  the  Amyklaeans  (probably  not  very  nu-  nanng  and 
merous)  were  presumed  to  be  in  danger  of  attack  planned 
from  Corinth  in  their  march,  and  though  the  force  ^i^r^ 
in   that   town  was  known  to  be  considerable,  it  ^'*^ 
never  occurred  to  the  Lacedaemonian  polemarch 
that  there  was  any  similar  danger  for  his  own  mora 
of  600  hoplites ;  so  contemptuous  was  his  estimate 
of  the  peltasts,  and  so  strong  was  the  apprehension 
which  these  peltasts  were  known  to  entertain  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.     But  Ipbikrates,  who  had  let  the 
whole  body  march  by  undisturbed,  when  he  now  saw 
from  the  walls  of  Corinth  the  600  hoplites  returning 
separately,  without  either  cavalry  or  light  troops, 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iy«  S,  \\,  12. 

2i2 
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conceived  the  idea — perhaps  in  the  existing  state  of 
men's  minds,  no  one  else  would  have  conceived  it — 
of  attacking  them  with  his  peltasts  as  they  repassed 
near  the  town.  Kallias,  the  general  of  the  Athe- 
nian hoplites  in  Corinth,  warmly  seconding  the  pro- 
ject, marched  out  his  troops,  and  arrayed  them  in 
battle  order  not  far  from  the  gates ;  while  Iphi* 
krates  with  his  peltasts  began  his  attack  upon  the 
Lacedaemonian  mora  in  flanks  and  rear.  Approach- 
ing  within  missile  distance,  he  poured  upon  them  a 
shower  of  darts  and  arrows,  which  killed  or  wounded 
several,  especially  on  the  unshielded  side.  Upon  this 
the  polemarch  ordered  a  halt,  directed  the  youngest 
soldiers  to  drive  off  the  assailants,  and  confided 
the  wounded  to  the  care  of  attendants  to  be  car- 
ried forward  to  Lech8eum\  But  even  the  youngest 
soldiers,  encumbered  by  their  heavy  shields,  could 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  14.  Tovrovs  flip  ^Kiktvov  rovs  iffratrwior&s 
dpafitvovs  tt7roif>€p€ip  €s   XtxaioV    oZtoi   kqI  fidyoi  rrjs  ii6pas    rj 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  expression  of  Xenophon — "These  were 
the  only  men  in  the  mora  who  were  really  and  truly  saved.''  He  means, 
I  presume,  that  they  were  the  only  men  who  were  saved  without  the 
smallest  loss  of  honour ;  being  carried  off  wounded  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  not  havmg  fled  or  deserted  their  posts.  The  others  who 
survived,  preserved  themselves  by  flight ;  and  we  know  that  the  treat-* 
ment  of  those  Lacedaemonians  who  ran  away  from  the  field  {oi 
Tpca-avTts),  on  their  return  to  Sparta,  was  insupportably  humihating. 
See  Xenoph.  Rep.  Laced,  ix.  4;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  30.  We  may 
gather  from  these  words  of  Xenophon,  that  a  distinction  was  really 
made  at  Sparta  between  the  treatment  of  these  wounded  men  here 
carried  off,  and  that  of  the  other  survivors  of  the  beaten  mora. 

The  {maawioTai,  or  shield-bearers,  were  probably  a  certain  number  of 
attendants,  who  habitually  carried  the  shields  of  the  officers  (compere 
Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 39;  Anab.  iv.  2, 20),  persons  of  importance,  and  rich 
hoplites.  It  seems  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  every  hoplite  had  an 
vna<nn<rTTj£,  in  spite  of  what  we  read  about  the  attendant  Helots  at  the 
battle  of  Platsea  (Herod,  ix.  10*29)  and  in  other  places. 
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not  reach  their  nimbler  enemies,  who  were  trained 
to  recede  before  them.  And  when,  after  an  unavail- 
ing pursuit,  they  sought  to  resume  their  places  in 
the  ranks,  the  attack  was  renewed,  so  that  nine  or 
ten  of  them  were  slain  before  they  could  get  back. 
Again  did  the  polemarch  give  orders  to  march 
forward ;  again  the  peltasts  renewed  their  attack, 
forcing  him  to  halt ;  again  he  ordered  the  younger 
soldiers  (this  time,  all  those  between  18  and  33 
years  of  age,  whereas  on  the  former  occasion,  it 
had  been  those  between  1 8  and  28)  to  rush  out  and 
drive  them  oflF\  But  the  result  was  just  the  same: 
the  pursuers  accomplished  nothing,  and  only  suf- 
fered increased  loss  of  their  bravest  and  most  for- 
ward soldiers,  when  they  tried  to  rejoin  the  main 
body.  Whenever  the  Lacedaemonians  attempted 
to  make  progress,  these  circumstances  were  again 
repeated,  to  their  great  loss  and  discouragement ; 
while  the  peltasts  became  every  moment  more  con- 
fident and  vigorous. 

Some  relief  was  now  afforded  to  the  distressed  ^c'' of  the 

mora 

mora  by  the  coming  up  of  their  cavalry,  which  had  f^ape  *<> 
finished  the  escort  of  the  Amyklseans.  Had  this 
cavalry  been  with  them  at  the  beginning,  the  result 
might  have  been  different ;  but  it  was  now  insufil- 
cient  to  repress  the  animated  assaults  of  the  peltasts. 
Moreover  the  Lacedaemonian  horsemen  were  at  no 
time  very  good,  nor  did  they  on  this  occasion  ven- 
ture to  push  their  pursuit  to  a  greater  range  than 
the  younger  hoplites  could  keep  up  with  them. 
At  length,  after  much  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  15,  16.    rh  dexa  a<^*  if^s — rh  irtrrtKaidtKa  d<l>* 
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and  great  distress  to  all,  the  polemarch  contrived 
to  get  his  detachment  as  far  as  an  eminence  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea  and  about  two 
miles  from  Lechaeum.  Here,  while  Iphikrates  still 
continued  to  harass  them  with  his  peltasts,  Kallias 
also  was  marching  up  with  his  hoplites  to  charge 
them  hand  to  hand, — when  the  Lacedaemonians, 
enfeebled  in  numbers,  exhausted  in  strength,  and 
too  much  dispirited  for  close  fight  with  a  new  enemy, 
broke  and  fled  in  all  directions.  Some  took  the  road 
to  Lechaeum,  which  place  a  few  of  them  reached, 
along  with  the  cavalry ;  the  rest  ran  towards  the 
sea  at  the  nearest  point,  and  observing  that  some  of 
their  friends  were  rowing  in  boats  from  Lechaeum 
along  the  shore  to  rescue  them,  threw  themselves 
into  the  sea,  to  wade  or  swim  towards  this  new 
succour.  But  the  active  peltasts,  irresistible  in  the 
pursuit  of  broken  hoplites,  put  the  last  hand  to 
the  destruction  of  the  unfortunate  mora.  Out  of 
its  full  muster  of  600,  a  very  small  proportion  sur- 
vived to  re-enter  Lechaeum  \ 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  17. 

Xenopbon  affinns  the  number  of  slain  to  baye  been  about  250— cr 
wdiTcus  d€  Tois  yM\€ns  Koi  rfj  <f>vyi  durtdavov  ircpl  frcvr^fcovra  Ka\  dioico- 
aiovs.  But  he  had  before  distinctly  stated  that  the  whole  mora  marching 
back  to  Lechaeum  under  the  polemarch,  was  600  in  number— 6  /act 
noXtftapx^f  ^^  ^f  6irXiraif,  oSaip  its  i^tucoaiois,  aurgti  vdXiv  cirl  t6 
Acxoiov  (iv.  5,  12).  And  it  is  plain,  from  several  different  expressions, 
that  all  of  them  were  slain,  excepting  a  very  few  survivors. 

I  think  it  certain  therefore  that  one  or  other  of  these  two  numbers 
is  erroneous ;  either  the  original  aggregate  of  600  is  above  the  truth — 
or  the  total  of  slain,  250,  is  below  the  truth.  Now  the  latter  supposi- 
tion appears  to  me  by  fiur  the  more  probable  of  the  two.  The  Lace- 
daemonians, habitually  secret  and  misleading  in  their  returns  of  their  own 
numbers  (see  Thucyd.  v.  74),  probably  did  not  choose  to  admit  publicly 
a  greater  total  of  slain  than  250.  Xenopbon  has  inserted  this  in  his 
history,  forgetting  that  his  own  details  of  the  battle  refuted  the  nume- 
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The  horseman  who  first  communicated  the  dis-  P*  ^**" 

daemonians 

aster  to  Agesilaus,  had  started  off  express  imme-  ^^^  ^« 
diately  from  Lechseum,  even  before  the  bodies  of  the  siain, 
the  slain  had  been  picked  up  for  burial.     The  bur-  ^ked  a*^ 
ried  movement  of  Agesilaus  had  been  dictated  by  ^^^^ 
the  desire  of  reaching  the  field  in  time  to  contend  "JJJ^^ 
for  the  possession  of  the  bodies,  and  to  escape  the 
shame  of  soliciting  the  burial-truce.   But  the  three 
horsemen  who  met  him  afterwards,  arrested  his 
course  by  informing  him  that  the  bodies  had  already 
been  buried,  under  truce  asked  and  obtained ;  which 
authorised  Iphikrates  to  erect  his  well-earned  trophy 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  first  made  the  attack  ^ 

Such  a  destruction  of  an  entire  division  of  Lace-  ^^^^  «^«<^ 

produced 

daemonian  hoplites,  by  light  troops  who  stood  in  upon  the 
awe  of  them  and  whom  they  despised,  was  an  inci-  mind  by 
dent,  not  indeed  of  great  political  importance,  but  p^cuIu^"^ 
striking  in  respect  of  military  effect  and  impression  ^^^^^! 
upon  the  Grecian  mind.    Nothing  at  all  like  it  had  p"^®  ^^  **>« 
occurred  since  the  memorable  capture  of  Sphak-  the  tuin. 
teria,  thirty-five  years  before ;  a  disaster  less  con- 
siderable in  one  respect,  that  the  number  of  hoplites 
beaten  was  inferior  by  one-third — ^^but  far  more  im- 
portant in  another  respect,  that  half  the  division 
had  surrendered  as  prisoners  ;  whereas  in  the  battle 
near  Corinth,  though  the  whole  mora  (except  a  few 
fugitives)  perished,  it  does  not  seem  that  a  single 
prisoner  was  taken.     Upon  the  Corinthians,  Boeo- 
tians, and  other  enemies  of  Sparta,  the  event  ope- 

rical  statement.    The  total  of  600  is  more  probable,  than  any  smaller 
number,  for  the  entire  mora ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  reasons 
why  Xenopbon  sbonld  overstate  it. 
^  Xen.  Hellen.  i?.  6,  8-10. 
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rated  as  a  joyous  encouragement,  reviving  them 
out  of  all  their  previous  despondency.  Even  by 
the  allies  of  Sparta,  jealous  of  her  superiority  and 
bound  to  her  by  fear  more  than  by  attachment,  it 
was  welcomed  with  ill-suppressed  satisfaction.  But 
upon  the  army  of  Agesilaus  (and  doubtless  upon 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  home)  it  fell  like  a  sudden 
thunderbolt,  causing  the  strongest  manifestations 
of  sorrow  and  sympathy.  To  these  manifestations 
there  was  only  one  exception — the  fathers,  brothers, 
or  sons,  of  the  slain  warriors ;  who  not  only  showed 
no  sorrow,  but  strutted  about  publicly  with  cheer- 
ful and  triumphant  countenances,  like  victorious 
Athletes  ^  We  shall  find  the  like  phaenomenon  at 
Sparta  a  few  years  subsequently,  after  the  far  more 
terrible  defeat  at  Lfcuktra :  the  relatives  of  the  slain 
were  joyous  and  elate — those  of  the  survivors, 
downcast  and  mortified^ ;  a  fact  strikingly  charac- 
teristic both  of  the  intense  mental  effect  of  the 
Spartan  training,  and  of  the  peculiar  associations 
which  it  generated.  We  may  understand  how  terri- 
ble was  the  contempt  which  awaited  a  Spartan  who 
survived  defeat,  when  we  find  fathers  positively  re- 
joicing that  their  sons  had  escaped  such  treatment 
by  death. 

Sorely  was  Agesilaus  requited  for  his  supercilious 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  10.  "Arc  de  dfiBovs  toU  Aojccdai/iowotff  ycyc- 
vrjfutnjs  TTJs  roiavnjs  avfjnf)opa£,  irokxf  ittvOos  fjp  Kara  rb  hxLKwnghv 
aTpoTfVfia,  nXfiP  otrnav  tTtOvaaajf  iv  x^P9  h  ^''ot  ^  iraripts  ^  adcX^i* 
olroi  bi,  &<Tir€p  viicrf<l>6poi,  Xafiirpol  Kai  dyaW6fi€Voi  r^ 
olK€i<f  irdOti  vfpifitaav. 

If  any  reader  objects  to  the  words  which  I  have  used  in  the  text,  I 
request  him  to  compare  them  with  the  Greek  of  Xenophon. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  16. 
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insult  towards  the  Theban  envoys.     When  he  at  ^^^^'^f^* 
last  consented  to  see  them,  after  the  news  of  the  «iiaua— he 

.  __,  mnrchet  up 

battle,  their  tone  was  completely  altered.      They  tothewaiis 
said  not  a  word  about  peace,  but  merely  asked  per-  and  defies 
mission  to  pass  through  and  communicate  with  their  ilhe^'Sen 
countrymen  in  Corinth.     "  I  understand  your  pur-  f^^J^*^^J;4 
pose  (said  Agesilaus,  smiling) — you  want  to  witness  to  sparta. 
the  triumph  of  your  friends,  and  see  what  it  is 
worth.   Come  along  with  me  and  I  will  teach  you.*' 
Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  he  caused  them  to 
accompany  him  while  he  marched  his  army  up  to 
the  very  gates  of  Corinth, — defying  those  within 
to  come  out  and  fight.     The  lands  had  been  so  ra- 
vaged, that  there  remained  little  to  destroy.     But 
wherever  there  were  any  fruit-trees  yet  standing, 
the  Lacedaemonians  now  cut  them  down.   Iphikrates 
was  too  prudent  to  compromise  his  recent  advan- 
tage by  hazarding  a  second  battle ;  so  that  Agesilaus 
bad  only  the  satisfaction  of  showing  that  he  was 
master  of  the  field,  and  then  retired  to  encamp  at 
Lechaeum ;  from  whence  he  sent  back  the  Theban 
envoys  by  sea  to  Kreusis*     Having  then  left  a  fresh 
mora  or  division  at  Lechaeum,  in  place  of  that  which 
had  been  defeated,  he  marched  back  to  Sparta. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  march  betrayed  his 
real  feelings,  thinly  disguised  by  the  recent  bravado 
of  marching  up  to  the  gates  of  Corinth.    He  feared 
to  expose  his  Lacedaemonian  troops  even  to  the  view 
of  those  allies  through  whose  territory  he  was  to 
pass ;  so  well  was  he  aware  that  the  latter  (espe- 
cially the  Mantineians)  would  manifest  their  satis- 
faction at  the  recent  defeat.     Accordingly  he  com- 
menced his  day's  march  before  dawn,  and  did  not 
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halt  for  the  night  till  after  dark :  at  Mantineia,  he 
not  only  did  not  halt  at  all,  but  passed  by,  outside  of 
the  walls,  before  day  had  broken  ^     There  cannot 
be  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  real  dispositions 
of  the  allies  towards  Sparta,  and  of  the  sentiment 
of  compulsion  which  dictated  their  continued  ad- 
herence ;  a  fact  which  we  shall  see  abundantly  il- 
lustrated as  we  advance  in  the  stream  of  the  history. 
Saccessef         The  retirement  of  Agesilaus  was  the  signal  for 
kratea-lhe   rcucwed  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Iphikrates ;  who 
R^myon,  rctook   Sidus   aud   Krommyon,   which  had    been 
plbUlum^  garrisoned  by  Praxitas — as  well  as  Peiraeum  and 
Corinth  re-  CEno6,  which  had  been  left  under  occupation  by 
pretty  weu   Agesilaus.  Coriuth  was  thus  cleared  of  enemies  on 
b^  enemies,  its  eastcm ,  and  north-castem  sides.  And  though  the 
SlL^e^cSi  Lacedaemonians  still  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare 
Iphikrates.    fjiQm  LechsBum,  yct  such  was  the  terror  impressed 
by  the  late  destruction  of  their  mora,  that  the  Co- 
rinthian exiles  at  Sikyon  did  not  venture  to  march 
by  land  from  that  place  to  Lechseum,  under  the 
walls  of  Corinth — ^but  communicated  with  Lechaeum 
only  by  sea'.   In  truth  we  hear  of  no  farther  serious 
military  operations  undertaken  by  Sparta  against 
Corinth,  before  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.     And  the 
place  became  so  secure,  that  the  Corinthian  leaders 
and  their  Argeian  allies  were  glad  to  dispense  with 
the  presence  of  Iphikrates.    That  officer  had  gained 
so  much  glory  by  his  recent  successes,  which  the 
Athenian  orators^  even  in  the  next  generation  never 
ceased  to  extol,  that  his  temper,  naturally  haughty, 
became  domineering ;  and  he  tried  to  procure,  either 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5, 16.  '  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  6, 19. 

s  Demosthenes — w€pl  Svmjftis — c.  8,  p.  172. 
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for  Athens  or  for  himself,  the  mastery  of  Corinth 
— putting  to  death  some  of  the  philo-Argeian  lead- 
ers. We  know  these  circumstances  only  by  brief 
and  meagre  allusion ;  but  they  caused  the  Athenians 
to  recall  Iphikrates  with  a  large  portion  of  his 
peltasts,  and  to  send  Chabrias  to  Corinth  in  his 
place  \ 

It  was  either  in  the  ensuing  summer — or  perhaps  "-c-  8»o- 
immediately  afterwards  during  the  same  summer,  E,ldition 
390  B.C. — that  Agesilaus  undertook  an  expedition  of  Agesiiaus 
into  Akarnania ;  at  the  instance  of  the  Achaeans,  Akamania 
who  threatened,  if  this  were  not  done,  to  forsake  m,  aiier 
the  Lacedaemonian  alliance.     They  had  acquired  !!Xai^. 
possession  of  the  ^toUan  district  of  Kalydon,  had  J5Jbmit,*tnd 
brought  the  neighbouring  villagers,  into  a  city  re-  «Y**^  *^e°»- 
sidence,  and  garrisoned  it  as  a  dependence  of  the  the  Lace- 
Achaean  confederacy.    But  the  Akarnanians^-allies  c^?ede. 
of  Athens  as  well  as  Thebes,  and  aided  by  an  Athe-  ^^^' 
nian  squadron  at  CEniadae — attacked  them  there, 
probably  at  the  invitation  of  a  portion  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  pressed  them  so  hard,  that  they  em- 
ployed the  most  urgent  instances  to  obtain  aid  from 
Sparta.    Agesilaus  crossed  the  Gulf  at  Rhium  with 
a  considerable  force  of  Spartans  and  allies,  and  the 
full  muster  of  the  Achaeans.     On  his  arrival,  the 
Akarnanians  all  took  refuge  in  their  cities,  sending 
their  cattle  up  into  the  interior  highlands,  to  the 
borders  of  a  remote  lake.     Agesilaus,  having  sent 
to  Stratus  to  require  them  not  merely  to  forbear 
hostilities  against  the  Achaeans,  but  to  relinquish 

^  Diodcnr.  ziv.  92;  Xen.  HeDen.  iv.  8,  34. 

Ariiteides  (Panathen.  p.  168)  boaata  that  the  Athenians  were  masters 
of  the  Acro-Corinthus,  and  might  have  kept  the  city  as  their  own^  but 
that  they  generously  refused  to  do  so. 
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their  alliance  with  Athens  and  Thebes,  and  to  be- 
come allies  of  Sparta — found  his  demands  resisted, 
and  began  to  lay  waste  the  country.  Two  or  three 
days  of  operations  designedly  slack,  were  employed 
to  lull  the  Akarnanians  into  security  ;  after  which, 
by  a  rapid  forced  march,  Agesilaus  suddenly  sur- 
prised the  remote  spot  in  which  their  cattle  and 
slaves  had  been  deposited  for  safety.  He  spent  a 
day  here  to  sell  this  booty  ;  merchants  probably 
accompanying  his  army.  But  he  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  his  return  march,  from  the  narrow 
paths  and  high  mountains  through  which  he  had 
to  thread  his  way.  By  a  series  of  brave  and  well- 
combined  hilUmovements, — which  probably  re- 
minded Xenophon  of  his  own  operations  against  the 
Karduchians  in  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand — 
he  defeated  and  dispersed  the  Akarnanians,  though 
not  without  sufifering  considerably  from  the  excel- 
lence of  their  light  troops.  Yet  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  his  attack  upon  any  one  of  their  cities, 
nor  would  he  consent  to  prolong  the  war  until  seed- 
time, notwithstanding  earnest  solicitation  from  the 
Achaeans,  whom  he  pacified  by  engaging  to  return 
the  next  spring.  He  was  indeed  in  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  country,  had  not  his  retreat  been  facili- 
tated by  the  compliance  of  the  iStolians ;  who  cal- 
culated (though  vainly)  on  obtaining  from  him  the 
recovery  of  Naupaktus,  then  held  (as  well  as  Kaly- 
don)  by  the  Achaeans^  Partial  as  the  success  of 
this  expedition  had  been,  however,  it  inflicted  suf- 
ficient damage  on  the  Akarnanians  to  accomplish 
its  purpose.     On  learning  that  it  was  about  to  be 

»  Diodor.  xv.  73. 
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repeated  in  the  ensuing  spring,  they  sent  envoys  to 
Sparta  to  solicit  peace ;  consenting  to  abstain  from 
hostilities  against  the  Achseans,  and  to  enrol  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  Laceddemonian  confede-* 
racy^ 

It  was  in  this  same  year  that  the  Spartan  autho<*  bo-  889- 

Ooo» 

rities  resolved  on  an  expedition  against  Argos,  of  xhe  Lace. 
which  Agesipolis,  the  other  king,  took  the  com-  ^^J°^"^. 
mand.     Having  found  the  border  sacrifices  favour-  "pow*  en- 
able, and  crossed  the  frontier,  he  sent  forward  his 
army  to  Phlius,  where  the  Peloponnesian  allies  were 
ordered  to  assemble  ;  but  he  himself  first  turned 
aside  to  Olympia,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Zeus. 

It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Argeians,  seem-  Manceum 

•       1  .-t  •  •       9        «  of  the  At" 

ingly  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion^,  when  geiansre- 
an  invading  Lacedaemonian  army  was  approaching  Sri^n 
their  territory,  to  meet  them  by  a  solemn  message,  ^^^  ^^y 
intimating  that  it  was  the  time  of  some  festival  (the  Agesipoiia 
Kameian,  or  other)  held  sacred  by  both  parties,  theorades 
and  warning  them  not  to  violate  the  frontier  during  tl^a^'e^pt. 
the  holy  truce.     This  was  in  point  of  fact  nothing 
better  than  a  fraud ;  for  the  notice  was  sent,  not  at 
the  moment  when  the  Kameian  festival  (or  other, 
as  the  case  might  be)  ought  to  come  on  according 
to  the  due  course  of  seasons,  but  at  any  time  when 
it  might  serve  the  purpose  of  arresting  a  Lacedae- 
monian invasion.     But  though  the  duplicity  of  the 
Argeians  was  thus  manifest,  so  strong  were  the 
pious  scruples  of  the  Spartan  king,  that  he  could 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6, 1-14;  iv.  7, 1. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  7$  3.  Of  y  *Apyf'ioi,  crret  f/piaaav  ov  dvprja-dfuvoi 
K(iKv€iv,  tTTtfiy^taff  &(nrtp  ct0^€<ray,  firr€<j)avci>fUinvs  dvo  icffpvKas, 
imoK^povrai  inrovdds. 
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hardly  make  up  his  mind  to  disregard  the  warning. 
Moreover  in  the  existing  confusion  of  the  calendar, 
there  was  always  room  for  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
question,  which  was  the  true  Karneian  moon ;  no 
Dorian  state  having  any  right  to  fix  it  imperatively 
for  the  others,  as  the  Eleians  fixed  the  Olympic 
truce,  and  the  Corinthians  the  Isthmian.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  satisfy  his  conscience  on  this  subject 
that  Agesipolis  now  went  to  Olympia,  and  put  the 
question  to  the  oracle  of  Zeus ;  whether  he  might 
with  a  safe  religious  conscience  refuse  to  accept  the 
holy  truce,  if  the  Argeians  should  now  tender  it. 
The  oracle,  habitually  dexterous  in  meeting  a  spe- 
cific question  with  a  general  reply,  informed  him, 
that  he  might  with  a  safe  conscience  decline  a  truce 
demanded  wrongfully  and  for  underhand  purposes  ^ 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  ir,  7>  2.  *0  bi  'Ayrfirlirokis — (k3o»v  tU  rifp  ^OXvfiiriap 
Koi  xPl^'^P^^f'^'^Sf  hrrip&ra  r&v  ^c6y,  tl  6<ri»9  ^  ?x^*  avrf,  ft^ 
Ikxoti^t^  rhf  arirovbas  r&v  *Apy€M»i/*  on  ov;(,  6iroT€  KaBrfKOi  6 
XP^ifot,  dW*  SnoTf  tfipdWtiv  fttWoitp  AaK€daifA6pioi,  rdrt 
vwi<l>€pop  roi^s  fJifjpas,  'O  di  Ms  tw«nifuup€v  edrr^,  Sa-top  cZmu  /a^ 
^XPfUPip  awoMig  dbUas  int<^pofuv€is,  'ExtWep  d'  evOxfg  iropevB^is 
ftf  AiKffiovs,  hnipero  aS  t6v  'AytAXo),  c2  kojcc/v^  boKoiu  irepl  r&v 
(rvov^v^  naBdirtft  rf  warpL  'O  V  dtrfKpbnro,  teal  fidXa  Karh 
ravrd* 

I  have  given  in  the  text  what  I  believe  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
words  vTTof^cpciy  rovt  ftrjvas — ^npon  which  Schneider  haa  a  long  and  not 
very  initmctive  note,  adopting  an  untenable  hypothesis  of  Dodwell,  that 
the  Argeians  on  this  occasion  appealed  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Isthmian 
truce ;  which  is  not  countenanced  by  anything  in  Xenophon,  and  which 
it  belonged  to  the  Corinthians  to  announce,  not  to  the  Argeians.  The 
plural  Tovg  fujvas  indicates  (as  Weiske  and  Manso  understand  it)  that 
the  Argeians  sometimes  put  forward  the  name  of  one  festival,  some- 
times of  another.  We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  Karneian  festival 
was  one  of  them ;  but  what  the  others  were  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  veiy 
probable  that  there  were  several  festivals  of  common  obligation  etthcr 
among  all  the  Dorians,  or  between  Sparta  and  Argos — narptfovs  tuhis 
OTToMig  €K  irakcuov  KoBMor^a'as  rols  Awpicva-i  7rp6»  dXXijXovs — to  use 
the  language  of  Pausanias  (iii.  5,  6).    The  language  of  Xenqphoa  im- 
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This  was  accepted  by  Agesipolis  as  a  satisfactory 
affirmative.  Nevertheless,  to  make  assurance  double 
sure,  he  went  directly  forward  to  Delphi,  to  put  the 
same  question  to  Apollo.  As  it  would  have  been 
truly  embarrassing,  however,  if  the  two  holy  replies 
had  turned  out  such  as  to  contradict  each  other,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  prajudicium  which  he  had 
already  received  at  Olympia,  and  submitted  the 
question  to  Apollo  at  Delphi  in  this  form — "  Is 
thine  opinion,  on  the  question  of  the  holy  truce, 
the  same  as  that  of  thy  father  (Zeus)  ?"  ''  Most 
decidedly  the  same,''  replied  the  god.  Such  double 
warranty,  though  the  appeal  was  so  drawn  up  as 
scarcely  to  leave  to  Apollo  freedom  of  speech  \  en- 
plies  that  the  demand  made  hj  the  Argeians^  for  obaervanoe  of  the  Holy 
Trace,  was  in  itself  rightful,  or  rather,  that  it  would  have  been  rightful 
at  a  different  season ;  but  that  they  put  themselves  in  the  wrong  by 
making  it  at  an  improper  season  and  for  a  fraudulent  political  purpose. 

For  some  remarks  on  other  fraudulent  manosuyres  of  the  Argeians,  re- 
specting the  season  of  the  Kameian  truce,  see  Vol.  VII.  of  this  History, 
Ch.  Ivi.  p.  90.  The  compound  verb  v7ro<l>€p€iv  roiis  firjvas  seems  to 
imply  the  underhand  purpoMe  with  which  the  Argeians  preferred  their 
demand  of  the  truoe.  What  were  the  previous  occasions  on  which 
they  had  preferred  a  similar  demand,  we  are  not  informed.  Two  years 
before,  Agesilaus  had  invaded  and  laid  waste  Argos ;  perhaps  they  may 
have  tried,  but  without  success,  to  arrest  his  march  by  a  similar  pious 
fraud. 

It  is  to  this  proceeding,  perhaps,  that  Andokides  alludes  (Or.  iii.  De 
Pace,  s.  27),  where  he  says  that  the  Argeians,  though  strenuous  in  in- 
sisting that  Athens  should  help  them  to  carry  on  Uie  war  for  the  pos- 
session of  Corinth  against  the  Lacedsemonians,  had  nevertheless  made 
a  separate  peace  with  the  latter  covering  their  own  Argeian  territory 
from  invasion— avrol  d*  UUq.  flpfftnjp  iroui<rdfA€woi  r^  x&poof  ob  irapt- 
Xovaiv  ifiiroX€fUiv,  Of  this  obscure  passage  I  can  give  no  better  ex- 
planation. 

1  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  23.  'Hyfftrtfnrot  h  A€\<f>oU  imfp^ara  t6p 
Mw,  xcx/x^/Myoff  wpir^pw  'OXvftwuuruf,  W  aur^  raMi  doxci,  Stnp  rf 
irorpl,  a>s  alaxp^^  &<^  rdvdvra  €lir€ip. 

A  similar  story,  about  the  manner  of  putting  the  question  to  ApoUo 
at  Delphi,  after  it  had  already  been  put  to  Zeus  at  D6dAiia»  is  told 
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abled  Agesipolis  to  return  with  full  confidence  to 
Phlius,  where  bis  army  was  already  mustered  ;  and 
to  march  immediately  into  the  Argeian  territory  by 
the  road  of  Nemea.  Being  met  on  the  frontier  by 
two  heralds  with  wreaths  and  in  solemn  attire,  who 
warned  him  that  it  was  a  season  of  holy  truce,  he 
informed  them  that  the  gods  authorized  his  dis- 
obedience to  their  summons,  and  marched  on  into 
the  Argeian  plain. 
Earthquake  It  happened  that  on  the  first  evening  after  he 
Jfter'^e  had  crosscd  the  border,  the  supper  and  the  con- 
A^H^s  sequent  libation  having  been  just  concluded,  an 
"[^f^'*'  earthquake  occurred;  or,  to  translate  the  Greek 
phrase,  *'  the  god  (Poseidon)  shook.**  To  all 
Greeks,  and  to  Lacedaemonians  especially,  this  was 
a  solemn  event,  and  the  personal  companions  of 
Agesipolis  immediately  began  to  sing  the  psean  in 
honour  of  Poseidon ;  the  general  impression  among 
the  soldiers  being,  that  he  would  give  orders  for 
quitting  the  territory  immediately,  as  Agis  had 
acted  in  the  invasion  of  Elis  a  few  years  before. 
Perhaps  Agesipolis  would  have  done  the  same  here, 
construing  the  earthquake  as  a  warning  that  he 
had  done  wrong  in  neglecting  the  summons  of  the 
heralds — had  he  not  been  fortified  by  the  recent 
oracles.  He  now  replied,  that  if  the  earthquake 
had  occurred  before  he  crossed  the  frontier,  he 
should  have  considered  it  as  a  prohibition  ;  but  as 
it  came  after  his  crossing,  he  looked  upon  it  as  an 
encouragement  to  go  forward. 

So  fully  had  the  Argeians  counted  on  the  success 

about   Agesilaus  on   another  occasion  (Plutarch,  Apophth.  Lacon. 
p.  208  F.). 
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of  their  warning  transmitted  by  the  heralds,  that  He  marches 
they  had  made  little  preparation  for  defence.    Their  ArJJiJ— 
dismay  and  confusion  were  very  great :  their  pro-  "iH^der 
perty  was  still  outlying,  not  yet  removed  into  secure  J*{^,^"^® 
places,  so  that  Agesipolis   found  much  both   to 
destroy  and  to  appropriate.    He  carried  his  ravages 
even  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  piquing  himself  on 
advancing  a  little  farther  than  Agesilaus  had  gone 
in  his  invasion  two  years  before.     He  was  at  last 
driven  to  retreat  by  the  terror  of  a  flash  of  light- 
ning in  his  camp,  which  killed  several  persons.  And 
a  project  which  he  had  formed,  of  erecting  a  per- 
manent fort  on  the  Argeian  frontier,  was  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  unfavourable  sacrifices^ 

Besides  these  transactions  in  and  near  the  Isthmus  Trtnsac 
of  Corinth,  the  war  between  Sparta  and  her  ene-  Asia— 
mies  was  prosecuted  during  the  same  years  both  in  spam  to 
the  islands  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  though  Gr^^t^R^ng 
our  information  is  so  imperfect  that  we  can  scarcely  ^^^^ 
trace  the  thread  of  events.   The  defeat  near  Knidus 
(394b.c.), — the  triumphant  maritime  force  of  Phar- 
nabazus  and  Konon  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  in 
the  ensuing  year  (393  b.c), — the  restoration  of  the 
Athenian  Long  Walls  and  fortified  port, — and  the 
activity  of  Konon  with  the  fleet  among  the  islands^ 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  7>  7 ;  Pausan.  iii.  5^  6. 

It  rather  seems,  by  the  language  of  these  two  writers,  that  they  look 
upon  the  menacing  signs,  by  which  Agesipolis  was  induced  to  depart, 
as  marks  of  some  displeasure  of  the  gods  against  his  expedition. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 12.  Compare  Isokrates,  Or.  vii.  (Areopag.)  s.  13. 

riiv  K6p«itfos  vavitaxiap  kcX  furii  rrfp  Ti/io^cov  arparriyiay,  &c.  This 
oration  however  was  composed  a  long  while  after  the  events  (about 
B.C.  353 — see  Mr.  Clinton's  Fast  H.,  in  that  year);  and  Isokrates 
exaggerates ;  mistaking  the  break-up  of  the  Lacedaemonian  empire  for 

VOL.  IX.  2  K 
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**-so  alarmed  the  Spartans  with  the  idea  of  a  second 

Athenian  maritime  empire,  that  they  made  every 

effort  to  detach  the  Persian  force  from  the  side  of 

their  enemies. 

The  Spur-       The  Spartan  AntalkidaSi  a  dexterous,  winning 

udMkieiit  and  artful  man\  not  unlike  Lysander,  was  sent  as 

TiriblSIf!*'  envoy  to  Tiribazus  (392  b,c.};  whom  we  now  find 

^hTe^^   as  satrap  of  Ionia  in  the  room  of  Tithraustes,  after 

Ib^fr^     having  been  satrap  of  Armenia  during  the  retreat 

Athrasaod  of  the  Teu  Thousaud.    As  Tiribazus  was  newly 

Spartan*      arrived  in  Asia  Minor,  he  had  not  acquired  that 

^         personal  enmity  against  the  Spartans,  which  the 

active  hostilities  of  Derkyllidas  and  Agesilaus  had 

inspired  to  Pharnabazus  and  other  Persians.  More*- 

over  jealousy  between  neighbouring  satraps  was  an 

ordinary  feeling,  which  Antalkidas  now  hoped  to 

turn  to  the  advantage  of  Sparta.    To  counteract 

his  projects,  envoys  were  also  sent  to  Tiribazus,  by 

the  confederate  enemies  of  Spartan-Athens,  Thebes, 

Corinth,  and  Argos :  and  Konon,  as  the  envoy  of 

Athens,  was  incautiously  dispatched  among  the 

number*  On  the  part  of  Sparta,  Antalkidas  offered, 

first,  to  abandon  to  the  King  of  Persia  all  the  Greeks 

on  the  continent  of  Asia ;  next,  as  to  all  the  other 

Greeks,  insular  as  well  as  continental,  he  required 

nothing  more   than   absolute  autonomy  for  each 

separate  city,  great  and  small*.    The  Persian  King 

(he  said)  could  neither  desire  anything  more  for 

a  retuinption  of  the  Athenian,  Pemo«tbene«  alto  (oont  Leptin,  c.  16. 
p.  477)  confounds  the  tame  two  ideas;  and  even  the  Athenian  vota  of 
thanks  to  Konon,  perpetuated  on  a  oommemorative  oolumuj  eoonts- 
nanoed  the  umt  impression*-cirf«d^  K<(vi»y  ^svBipmtrt  ro^  *AA|iW«r 

>  Plutareb.  ArtuceiK.  e.  33.  >  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  S,  19-14, 
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himself,  nor  have  any  motive  for  continuing  the 
war  against  Sparta,  when  be  should  once  be  placed 
in  possession  of  all  the  towns  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
and  when  be  should  find  both  Sparta  and  Athens 
rendered  incapable  of  annoying  him,  through  the 
autonomy  and  disunion  of  the  Hellenic  world.   But 
to  neither  of  the  two  propositions  of  Antalkidas 
would  Athens,  Thebes,  or  Argos,  accede.    As  to 
the  first,  they  repudiated  the  disgrace  of  thus  for- 
mally abandoning  the  Asiatic  Greeks* ;  as  to  the  Antaikidai 
second  proposition,  guaranteeing  autonomy  to  every  surrender 
distinct  city  of  Greece,  they  would  admit  it  only  oreeksfand 
under  special  reserves,  which  it  did  not  suit  the  ^Xe^ 
purpose  of  Antalkidas  to  grant.     In  truth  the  pro-  th*o"g"J^t 

the  Grecian 
>  Diodor.  xiy.  110.    He  affirms  that  these  cities  strongly  objected  to  world the 

this  concession^  fiye  years  afterwards^  when  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  was  anti-Spar- 

actually  concluded;  but  that  they  were  forced  to  give  up  their  scruples  ^"jJ*"^" 

and  accept  the  peace  including  the  concession^  because  they  had  not  ^^^.^de  to 

fbfoe  enough  to  resist  Persia  and  Sparta  acting  in  hearty  alliance.  those  terms. 

Hence  we  may  infer  with  certainty,  that  they  also  objected  to  it 
during  the  earher  discussions,  when  it  was  first  broached  by  Antalkidas ; 
and  that  their  objections  to  it  were  in  part  the  cause  why  the  discus- 
nous  reported  in  the  text  broke  off  without  result. 

It  is  true  that  Athens,  during  her  desperate  struggles  in  the  last 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  consented  to  this  concession,  and 
even  to  greater,  without  doing  herself  any  good  (Thucyd.  viii.  56).  But 
she  was  not  now  placed  in  circumstances  so  imperious  as  to  force  her 
to  be  equally  yielding. 

Plato,  in  the  Menexenus  (c.  17'  P'  245),  asserts  that  all  the  allies  of 
Athens^-Boeotians,  Corinthians,  .Ajrgeians,  &c.,  were  willing  to  sur- 
render the  Asiatic  Greeks  at  the  requisition  of  Artaxerxes ;  but  that  the 
Athenians  alone  resolutely  stood  out,  and  were  in  consequence  left  with- 
out any  allies.  The  latter  part  of  this  assertion,  as  to  the  isolation  of 
Athens  from  her  alUes,  is  certainly  not  true ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
allies  took  essentially  different  views  from  Athens  on  the  point.  The 
Menexenus,  eloquent  and  comphmentary  to  Athens,  must  be  followed 
cautiously  as  to  matters  of  fact.  Plato  goes  the  length  of  denying 
that  the  Athenians  subscribed  the  convention  of  Antalkidas.  Aristeides 
(Panathen.  p.  172)  says  that  they  were  forced  to  subscribe  it,  because 
all  their  allies  abandoned  them. 

2k2 
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position  went  to  break  up  (and  was  framed  with  that 
view)  both  the  Boeotian  confederacy  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Tbebesi  and  the  union  between  Argos 
and  Corinth ;  while  it  also  deprived  Athens  of  the 
chance  of  recovering  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros  ^ 
— islands  which  had  been  possessed  and  recolonised 
by  her  since  the  first  commencement  of  the  confe- 
deracy of  Delos ;  indeed  the  two  former,  even  from 
the  time  of  Miltiades  the  conqueror  of  Marathon. 
Hostility  of       Here  commences   a  new  era  in  the  policy  of 
fiuhe^r.   Sparta.     That  she  should  abnegate  all  pretension 
d^dM  of    '^  maritime  empire,  is  noway  difficult  to  understand 
orecce.now  — scciug  that  it  had  already  been  irrevocably  over- 
cuimed       thrown   by  the  defeat  of  Knidus.     Nor  can  we 
^e'of^     wonder  that  she  should  abandon  the  Greeks  on  the 
wton^y.    Asiatic  continent  to  Persian  sway ;  since  this  was 
nothing  more  than  she  had  already  consented  to  do 
in  her  conventions  with  Tissaphernes  and  Cyrus 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war* 
— and  consented,  let  us  add,  not  under  any  of  that 
stringent  necessity  which  at  the  same  time  pressed 
upon  Athens,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  victory  over  an  enemy  already  enfeebled. 
The  events  which  followed  the  close  of  that  war 
(recounted  in  a  former  chapter)  had  indeed  induced 
her  to  alter  her  determination,  and  again  to  espouse 
their  cause.     But  the  real  novelty  now  first  exhi- 
bited in  her  policy,  is,  the  full  development  of  what 
had  before  existed  in  manifest  tendency — hostility 
against  all  the  partial  land-confederacies  of  Greece, 
disguised  under  the  plausible  demand  of  universal 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  15. 

3  See  a  striking  passage  in  the  Or.  xii.  (Panathen.)  of  Isokrates, 

8.110. 
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autonomy  for  every  town,  great  or  small.  How  this 
autonomy  was  construed  and  carried  into  act,  we 
shall  see  hereafter;  at  present,  we  have  only  to 
note  the  first  proclamation  of  it  by  Antalkidas  in 
the  name  of  Sparta. 

On  this  occasion,  indeed,  his  mission  came  to  Antalkidas 
nothing,  from  the  peremptory  opposition  of  Athens  fov'^urof 
and  the  others.     But  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  JuJJ^^ho 
gain  the  approbation  and  confidence  of  Tiribazus;  "^^j^," 
who  saw  so  clearly  how  much  both  propositions  the  cause 
tended  to  promote  the  interests  and  power  of  Persia,  though  the 
that  he  resolved  to  go  up  in  person  to  court,  and  [13*^^ 
prevail  on  Artaxerxes  to  act  in  concert  with  Sparta.  Ttri^Iul' 
Though  not  daring  to  support  Antalkidas  openly,  ^^„^n— 
Tiribazus  secretly  gave  him  money  to  reinforce  the  Konon's 

career  is 

Spartan  fleet.  He  at  the  same  time  rendered  to  now  dosed, 
Sparta  the  far  more  signal  service  of  arresting  and  death' o/ 
detaining  Konon,  pretending  that  the  latter  was  ment'"^"" 
acting  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  King\  This 
arrest  was  a  gross  act  of  perfidy,  since  Konon  not 
only  commanded  respect  in  his  character  of  envoy 
— but  had  been  acting  with  the  full  confidence,  and 
almost  under  the  orders,  of  Pharnabazus.  But  the 
removal  of  an  officer  of  so  much  ability, — the  only 
man  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  Pharnabazus^ 
— was  the  most  fatal  of  all  impediments  to  the 
naval  renovation  of  Athens.  It  was  fortunate  that 
Konon  had  had  time  to  rebuild  the  Long  Walls, 
before  his  means  of  action  were  thus  abruptly  in- 
tercepted. Respecting  his  subsequent  fate,  there 
exist  contradictory  stories.  According  to  one,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Persians  in  prison ;  accord- 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  16;  Diodor.  xiv.  85. 
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ing  to  aaother,  he  found  means  to  escape  and  again 
took  refuge  with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  in  which 
island  he  afterwards  died  of  sickness  ^  The  latter 
story  appears  undoubtedly  to  be  the  true  one.  But 
it  is  certain  that  he  never  afterwards  had  the  means 
of  performing  any  public  service,  and  that  his  career 
was  cut  short  by  this  treacherous  detention,  just  at 
the  moment  when  its  promise  was  the  most  splendid 
for  his  country. 

Tiribazus,  on  going  up  to  the  Persian  court, 
seems  to  have  been  detained  there  for  the  purpose 
of  concerting  measures  against  Evagoras  prince  of 
Salamis  in  Cyprus,  whose  revolt  from  Persia  was 
now  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  But  the  Persian 
court  could  not  yet  be  prevailed  upon  to  show  any 
countenance  to  the  propositions  of  Sparta  or  of 
Antalkidas.  On  the  contrary,  Struthas,  who  was 
sent  down  to  Ionia  as  temporary  substitute  for  Ti- 
ribazus,  full  of  anxiety  to  avenge  the  ravages  of 
Agesilaus,  acted  with  vigorous  hostility  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  manifested  friendly  disposi- 
tions towards  Athens. 

Thlmbron  (of  whom  we  have  before  heard  as  first 
taking  the  command  of  the  Cyreian  army  in  Asia 
Minor,  after  their  return  from  Thrace)  received 
orders  again  to  act  as  head  of  the  Lacedcemonian 
forces  in  Asia  against  Struthas.  The  new  com- 
mander, with  an  army  estimated  by  Diodorus  at 
8000  men*,  marched  from  Ephesus  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  began  his  devastation  of  the  territory  de- 

*  Lysias,  Or.  six.  (De  Bon.  Aristoph.)  s.  41, 42, 44 ;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Conon,  c.  5;  Isokiates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  a.  180. 
^  Diodor.  xiv.  99. 
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pendent  on  Persia.  But  hi8  previous  command ^ 
though  he  was  personally  amiable  \  had  been  irre- 
gular and  disorderly,  and  it  was  soon  observed  that 
the  same  defects  were  now  yet  more  prominent, 
aggravated  by  too  liberal  indulgence  in  convivial 
pleasures.  Aware  of  his  rash,  contemptuous,  and 
improvident  mode  of  attack,  Struthas  laid  a  snare  for 
him  by  sending  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  menace 
the  camp,  just  when  Thimbron  had  concluded 
his  morning  meal  in  company  with  the  flute«player 
Thersander — the  latter  not  merely  an  excellent  mu- 
sician, but  possessed  of  a  full  measure  of  Spartan 
courage.  Starting  from  his  tent  at  the  news, 
Thimbron,  with  Thersander,  waited  only  to  collect 
the  few  troops  immediately  at  hand,  without  even 
leaving  any  orders  for  the  remainder,  and  hastened 
to  repel  the  assailants ;  who  gave  way  easily,  and 
seduced  him  into  a  pursuit.  Presently  Struthas 
himself,  appearing  with  a  numerous  and  welUar- 
rayed  body  of  cavalry,  charged  with  vigour  the 
disorderly  detachment  of  Thimbron.  Both  that 
general  and  Thersander,  bravely  fighting,  fell  among 
the  first ;  while  the  army,  deprived  of  their  com« 
roander  as  well  as  ill-prepared  for  a  battle,  made 
but  an  ineffective  resistance.  They  were  broken, 
warmly  pursued,  and  the  greater  number  slain.  A 
few  who  contrived  to  escape  the  active  Persian  ca* 
valry,  found  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  cities^. 
This  victory  of  Struthas,  gained  by  the  Persian  b.c.  390. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  22.  ^Hj^  dc  o^os  dvi)p  (Diphridas)  ttx^'^pU 
T€  olx  ^ftop  rot)  GlfippmPOf,  fiaKk6p  rt  ovrrtrayiAtpou  Koi  ^X'^ 
ptiTiicSrtpos  arpanfy6s'  ovdi  yap  tKpdrm/p  avrov  al  rov  a^paros 
fllhvai,  dXX'  dg\,  irp6s  f  itrj  tpynf,  tovto  tirparrtp, 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 18, 19. 
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i^r^n"^"  cavalry,  displays  a  degree  of  vigour  and  ability 
succeed  whlch,  foftunately  for  the  Greeks,  was  rarely  seen 
in  Persian  operations.  Our  scanty  information 
does  not  enable  us  to  trace  its  consequences.  We 
find  Dipbridas  sent  out  soon  after  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, along  with  the  admiral  Ekdikus,  as  suc- 
cessor of  Thimbron,  to  bring  together  the  remnant 
of  the  defeated  army,  and  to  protect  those  cities 
which  had  contributed  to  form  it.  Dipbridas — a 
man  with  all  the  popular  qualities  of  his  predeces- 
sor, but  a  better  and  more  careful  officer — is  said 
to  have  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  this  difficult 
mission.  Being  fortunate  enough  to  take  captive 
the  son-in-law  of  Struthas  with  his  wife  (as  Xeno- 
phon  had  captured  AsidatSs),  he  obtained  a  suffi- 
ciently large  ransom  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  troops 
for  some  time\  But  it  is  evident  that  his  achieve* 
ments  were  not  considerable,  and  that  the  Ionian 
Greeks  on  the  continent  are  now  left  to  make  good 
their  position,  as  they  can,  against  the  satrap  at 
Sardis. 
B.C.  390.  The  forces  of  Sparta  were  much  required  at 
nj!l!^flMt  at  Rhodes ;  which  island  (as  has  been  mentioned 
Rhodes—  already)  had  revolted  from  Sparta  about  five  years 
disputes  in  before  (a  few  months  anterior  to  the  battle  of  Kni- 
dus),  dispossessed  the  Lysandrian  oligarchy,  and 
established  a  democratical  government.  But  since 
that  period,  an  opposition-party  in  the  island  had 
gradually  risen  up,  acquired  strength,  and  come 
into  correspondence  with  the  oligarchical  exiles; 
who  on  their  side  warmly  solicited  aid  from  Sparta, 
representing  that  Rhodes  would  otherwise  become 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  21,  22. 
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thoroughly  dependent  on  Athens.  Accordingly 
the  Lacedaemonians  sent  eight  triremes  across  the 
^gean  under  the  command  of  Ekdikus  ;  the  first 
of  their  ships  of  war  which  had  crossed  since  the 
defeat  of  Knidus^  Though  the  Perso- Athenian 
naval  force  in  the  iEgean  had  been  either  dismissed 
or  paralysed  since  the  seizure  of  Konon,  yet  the 
Rhodian  government  possessed  a  fleet  of  about 
twenty  triremes,  besides  considerable  force  of  other 
kinds ;  so  that  Ekdikus  could  not  even  land  on  the 
island,  but  was  compelled  to  halt  at  Knidus.  For- 
tunately, Teleutias  the  Lacedaemonian  was  now  in 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  triremes, 
which  were  no  longer  required  there ;  since  Agesi- 
laus  and  he  had  captured  Lechaeum  a  few  months 
before,  and  destroyed  the  maritime  force  of  the 
Corinthians  in  those  waters.  He  was  now  directed 
to  sail  with  his  squadron  out  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
across  to  Asia,  to  supersede  Ekdikus,  and  take  the 
command  of  the  whole  fleet  for  operations  off  Rhodes. 
On  passing  by  Samos,  he  persuaded  the  inhabitants 
to  embrace  the  cause  of  Sparta,  and  to  furnish  him 
with  a  few  ships ;  after  which  he  went  onward  to 
Knidus,  where,  superseding  Ekdikus,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  twenty-seven  triremes*.     In 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iy.  S,  21. 

3  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  8,  23. 

Diodorus  (xiy.  97)  agrees  in  this  number  of  27  triremes,  and  in  the 
fact  of  aid  having  been  obtained  from  Samos,  which  island  was  per- 
suaded to  detach  itself  from  Athens.  But  he  recounts  the  circum* 
stances  in  a  very  different  manner.  He  represents  the  oligarchical  party 
in  Rhodes  as  having  risen  in  insurrection,  and  become  masters  of  the 
island :  he  does  not  name  Teleutias,  but  Eudokimus  (Ekdikus  ?),  Di« 
philus  (Diphridas?),  and  Philodikus,  as  commanders. 

The  statement  of  Xenophon  deserves  the  greater  credence,  in  my 
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his  way  from  Knidus  to  Rhodes,  he  accidentally 
fell  in  with  the  Athenian  admiral  Philokrates,  con- 
ducting ten  triremes  to  Cyprus  to  the  aid  of  Eva- 
goras  in  his  struggle  against  the  Persians.  He  was 
fortunate  enough  to  carry  them  all  as  prisoners  into 
Knidus,  where  he  sold  the  whole  booty,  and  then 
proceeded  with  his  fleet,  thus  augmented  to  thirty- 
seven  sail,  to  Rhodes.  Here  he  established  a  forti^ 
fled  post,  enabling  the  oligarchical  party  to  carry 
on  an  active  civil  war.  But  he  was  defeated  in  a 
battle — his  enemies  being  decidedly  the  stronger 
force  in  the  island,  and  masters  of  all  the  cities  \ 
TheAthe-  The  alUanco  with  Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  in  his 
^dTo  E^.  contention  against  Artaxerxes^  was  at  this  moment 
gj^*      an  unfortunate  and  perplexing  circumstance  for 

^AwWch  ^t^®^®»  s'^^®  ^^^  ^^*  relying  upon  Persian  aid 
they  ad.  agalust  Sparta,  and  since  Sparta  was  bidding  against 
him, though  her  for  it.  But  the  alliance  was  one  which  she 
bild  now  *^  could  not  lightly  throw  off.  For  Evagoras  had  not 
only  harboured  Konon  with  the  remnant  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  after  the  disaster  of  iBgospotami, 
but  had  earned  a  grant  of  citizenship  and  the  ho- 

judgement.  Bis  means  of  information,  as  well  as  his  interest,  about 
Teleutias  (the  brother  of  Agesilaus)  were  considerable. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  It.  8,  24-26. 

Although  the  three  ancient  Rhodian  cities  (Lindus,  lalysus,  and 
Kameirus)  had  coalesced  (see  Diodor.  xiii.  75)  a  few  years  before  into 
the  great  city  of  Rhodes,  afterwards  so  powered  and  celebrated— yet 
they  still  continued  to  exist,  and  apparently  as  fortified  places.  For 
Xenophon  speaks  of  the  democrats  in  Rhodes  as  rds  ti  irdXcir 
t^oPTas,  &c. 

Whether  the  Philokrates  here  named  as  PhUokraie$  ion  ofEpkiaUe$, 
is  the  same  person  as  the  Philokrates  accused  in  the  Thirtieth  Oration 
of  Lysias — cannot  be  certainly  made  out.  It  is  possible  enough  that 
there  might  be  two  contemporary  Athenians  bearing  this  name,  which 
would  explain  the  circumstance  that  Xenophon  here  names  the  fkther 
£phia]te»--a  practice  occasional  with  him,  but  not  eonunon. 


become  in- 
oonTenient. 
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nour  of  a  statae  at  Athens,  as  a  streauous  auxiliary 
in  procuring  that  Persian  aid  which  gained  the  battle 
of  Knidus,  and  as  a  personal  combatant  in  that 
battle,  before  the  commencement  of  his  dissension 
with  Artaxerxes^  It  would  have  been  every  way 
advantageous  to  Athens  at  this  moment  to  decline 
assisting  Evagoras,  since  (not  to  mention  the  pro« 
bability  of  offending  the  Persian  court)  she  had 
more  than  enough  to  employ  all  her  maritime  force 
nearer  home  and  for  purposes  more  essential  to 
herself.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  very  serious  consi* 
derations  of  prudence,  the  paramount  feelings  of 
prior  obligation  and  gratitude,  enforced  by  influen* 
tial  citizens  who  had  formed  connexions  in  Cyprus, 
determined  the  Athenians  to  identify  themselves 
with  his  gallant  struggles^  (of  which  I  shall  speak 
more  fully  presently).  So  little  was  fickleness,  or 
instability,  or  the  easy  oblivion  of  past  feelings,  a 
part  of  their  real  nature — though  historians  have 
commonly  denounced  it  as  among  their  prominent 
qualities. 

The  capture  of  their  squadron  under  Philokrates,  b.c.  389. 
however,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  Lace-  ^J^^^^^' 
daemonian  naval  force  at  Rhodes,  compelled  the  wubafleet 
Athenians  to  postpone  further  aid  to  Evagoras,  and  to  the 
to  arm  forty  triremes  under  Thrasybulus  for  the  cwst^hu 
Asiatic  coast;  no  inconsiderable  effort,  when  we  fn^lhcHe^ 
recollect  that  four  years  before,  there  was  scarcely  '^J*  "*^ 
a  single  trireme  in  Peiraeus,  and  not  even  a  wall  of 
defence  around  the  place.     Though  sent  imme- 

^  Iiokntet,  Or.  ix.  (ETSgorat)  s.  67,  68,  82;  EpistoU  Philippi  ap. 
Demosthen.  Orat.  p.  161.  o*  4. 
'  Lysias,  Orat.  xix.  (De  Bonis  Aristoph.)  s.  27-44. 
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diately  for  the  assistance  of  Rhodes,  Thrasybulus 
judged  it  expedient  to  go  first  to  the  Hellespont ; 
probably  from  extreme  want  of  money  to  pay  his 
men.  Derkyllidas  was  still  in  occupation  of  Aby- 
dos,  yet  there  was  no  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  the 
strait ;  so  that  Thrasybulus  was  enabled  to  extend 
the  alliances  of  Athens  both  on  the  European  and 
the  Asiatic  side — the  latter  being  under  the  friendly 
satrap  Pharnabazus.  Reconciling  the  two  Thracian 
princes,  Seuthes  and  Amadokus,  whom  he  found  at 
war,  he  brought  both  of  them  into  amicable  rela- 
tions with  Athens,  and  then  moved  forward  to  By- 
zantium. That  city  was  already  in  alliance  with 
Athens;  but  on  the  arrival  of  Thrasybulus,  the 
alliance  was  still  further  cemented  by  the  change 
of  its  government  into  a  democracy.  Having  esta- 
blished friendship  with  the  opposite  city  of  Chal- 
kedon,  and  being  thus  master  of  the  Bosphorus,  he 
sold  the  tithe  of  the  commercial  ships  sailing  out 
of  the  Euxine' ;  leaving  doubtless  an  adequate  force 
to  exact  it.  This  was  a  striking  evidence  of  revived 
Athenian  maritime  power,  which  seems  also  to  have 
been  now  extended  more  or  less  to  Samothrace, 
Thasus,  and  the  coast  of  Thrace*. 

From  Byzantium  Thrasybulus  sailed  to  Mityl6n6, 
which  was  already  in  friendship  with  Athens ; 
though  Methymna  and  the  other  cities  in  the  island 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  8,  25-27. 

PolybiuB  (iy.  38-47)  gives  instructive  remarks  and  information  about 
the  importance  of  Byzantium  and  its  yery  peculiar  position,  in  the 
ancient  world — as  well  as  about  the  dues  charged  on  the  merchant- 
yessels  going  in  to,  or  coming  out  of,  the  Euidne — and  the  manner  in 
which  these  dues  pressed  upon  general  trade. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  1,  7. 
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were  still  maintained  by  a  force  under  the  Lacedae-  Y}^^^  °^ 

•^  Thrasybu- 

monian  harmost  Therimacbus.    With  the  aid  of  the  lus  in  Lea- 
Mitylenseans,  and  of  the  exiles  from  other  Lesbian  levies  con- 
cities,  Thrasybulus  marched  to  the  borders  of  Me-  a'lonVthe 
tbymna>  where  he  was  met  by  Therimacbus ;  who  ^^^^ 
had  also  brought  together  his  utmost  force,  but  was  i8«i«n  »«»' 
now  completely  defeated,  and  slain.    The  Athenians 
thus  became  masters  of  Antissa  and  Eresus,  where 
they  were  enabled  to  levy  a  valuable  contribution, 
as  well  as  to  plunder  the  refractory  territory  of 
Methymna.     Nevertheless  Thrasybulus,  in  spite  of 
farther  help  from  Chios  and  MityldnS,  still  thought 
himself  not  in  a  situation  to  go  to  Rhodes  with 
advantage.     Perhaps  he  was  not  sure  of  pay  in 
advance,  and  the  presence  of  unpaid  troops  in  an 
exhausted  island  might  be  a  doubtful  benefit.     Ac- 
cordingly, he  sailed  from  Lesbos  along  the  western 
and  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  levying  contri- 
butions at  Halikamassus^  and  other  places,  until 
he  came  to  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia ;  where  he  also 
obtained  money  and  was  about  to  depart  with  it, 
when  some  misdeeds  committed  by  his  soldiers  so 
exasperated  the  inhabitants,  that  they  attacked  him 
by  night  unprepared  in  his  tent,  and  slew  him^. 

Thus  perished  the  citizen  to  whom,  more  than  to  character 
any  one  else,  Athens  owed  not  only  her  renovated  buius.'"^' 
democracy,  but  its  wise,  generous,  and  harmonious 
working,  after  renovation.     Even  the  philo-Laco- 
nian  and  oligarchical  Xenophon  bestows  upon  him 

'  Lysias,  Or.  ucviii.  cont.  Erg.  s.  1  20. 

^  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  8,  28-30;  Diodor.  xiv.  94. 

The  latter  states  that  Thrasybulus  lost  twenty-three  triremes  by  a 
storm  near  Lesbos— which  Xenophon  does  not  notice,  and  which  seems 
improbable. 
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a  marked  and  unaffected  eulogy\  His  devoted  pa<- 
triotism  Id  commeDcing  and  prosecuting  the  strug* 
gle  against  the  Thirty,  at  a  time  when  they  not  only 
were  at  the  height  of  their  power,  but  had  plausible 
ground  for  calculating  on  the  full  auxiliary  strength 
of  Sparta,  deserves  high  admiration.  But  the  fea« 
ture  which  stands  yet  more  eminent  in  his  character 
— a  feature  infinitely  rare  in  the  Grecian  character 
generally — is,  that  the  energy  of  a  successful  leader 
was  combined  with  complete  absence  both  of  vin* 
dictive  antipathies  for  the  past,  and  of  overbearing 
ambition  for  himself.  Content  to  live  himself  as  a 
simple  citizen  under  the  restored  democracy,  he 
taught  his  countrymen  to  forgive  an  oligarchical 
party  from  whom  they  had  suffered  atrocious  wrongs, 
and  set  the  example  himself  of  acquiescing  in  the 
loss  of  bis  own  large  property.  The  generosity  of 
such  a  proceeding  ought  not  to  count  for  less,  be* 
cause  it  was  at  the  same  time  dictated  by  the  highest 
political  prudence.  We  find,  in  an  oration  of  Lysias 
against  Ergokles  (a  citizen  who  served  in  the 
Athenian  fleet  on  this  last  expedition),  in  which  the 
latter  is  accused  of  gross  peculation — ^insinuations 
against  Thrasybulus,  of  having  countenanced  the 
delinquency,  though  coupled  with  praise  of  his 
general  character.  Even  the  words  as  they  now 
stand  are  so  vague  as  to  carry  little  evidence ;  but 
when  we  reflect  that  the  oration  was  spoken  after 
the  death  of  Thrasybulus,  they  are  entitled  to  no 
weight  at  all^. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iy.  8,  31.    Ka\  Bpturvffovkog  yihf  h^t  it£hk  ^ohw  tkwf^p 
0ya$os  c!mm,  ovrtH  erfXcvny<7fv. 
'  Lyiiu,  cont.  £rgo.  Or.  nriii.  a.  9, 
Ergokles  is  charged  in  this  oration  with  gross  abuse  of  powtf^  (ffh 
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The  Athenians  sent  Agyrrhius  to  succeed  Thra-  ^^^^^ 
sybulus.    After  the  death  of  the  latter,  we  may  con-  Thnwy- 
clude  that  the  fleet  went  to  Rhodes,  its  original  des-  Rh^stiu 
tination — though  Xenophon  does  not  expressly  say  a^nsr/he 
so ;  the  rather  as  neither  Teleutias  nor  any  subse-  l^^^^"^"^ 
quent  Lacedsecnonian  commander  appears  to  have 
become  master  of  the  island,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
siderable  force  which  they  had  there  assembled\ 
The  Lacedaemonians  however,  on  their  side,  being 
also  much  in  want  of  money,  Teleutias  was  obliged 
(in  the  same  manner  as  the  Athenians)  to  move  from 
island  to  island,  levying  contributions  as  he  could^. 

When  the  news  of  the  successful  proceedings  of  Anaxibitu 
Thrasybulus  at  Byzantium   and  the  Hellespont,  ^om^^a 
again  establishing  a  toll  for  the  profit  of  Athens,  f^^nun' 
reached  Sparta,  it  excited  so  much  anxiety,  that  jj^^jjj^j,, 
Anaxibius,  having  great  influence  with  the  Ephors  — hi«  vigor. 

0118  pro« 
ceedings— 
pression  towards  allies  and  citizens  of  Athens,  and  peculation  for  his  he  deprives 

own  profit,  daring  the  course  of  the  expeditibn  of  Thrasybulus  j  who  Athens  of 

i«  indirectly  accused  of  oonniying  at  such  niisoonduet.    It  appears  that  |j^^  |^t 

the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  that  Thrasybulus  had 

established  the  toll  in  the  Bosphorus,  passed  a  decree  that  an  account 

should  be  sent  home  of  all  mone3rs  exacted  from  the  various  oitiies,  and 

that  the  colleagues  of  Thrasybulus  should  come  home  to  go  through 

the  audit  (s.  5) ;  implying  (so  far  as  we  can  understand  what  is  thus 

briefly  noticed)  that  Thrasybulus  himself  should  not  be  obliged  to  come 

home,  but  might  stay  on  his  HeUespontiae  or  Asiatic  commaiid,    £r* 

gokles,  however,  probably  one  of  these  coll^aguesj  resented  this  decree 

as  an  insult,  and  advised  Thrasybulus  to  seize  B3rzantium,  to  retain  the 

ileeti  and  to  many  the  daughter  of  the  Thracian  prince  Seuthte.    It  is 

also  affirmed  in  tlie  oration  that  the  fleet  had  come  home  in  very  bad 

condition  (s.  2-4),  and  that  the  money,  levied  with  so  much  criminal 

abuse,  had  been  either  squandered  or  fraudulently  appropriated. 

We  learn  ftt>m  another  oration  that  £rgokl^  was  eondemned  to 
death.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and  was  said  to  amount  to  30 
talents,  though  he  had  been  poor  before  the  expedition ;  but  nothing 
like  that  amount  was  discovered  after  the  sentence  of  oonflsoation  (Ly- 
sias.  Or.  x»l.  cont,  Philokrat  s.  3). 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  31.  t  X«B.  BeUea.  v.  1,  2. 
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of  the  time,  prevailed  on  them  to  send  him  out  as 
harmost  to  Abydos,  in  the  room  of  Derkyllidas,  who 
had  now  been  in  that  post  for  several  years.  Having 
been  the  officer  originally  employed  to  procure  the 
revolt  of  the  place  from  Athens  (in  411  b.c.)\  Der- 
kyllidas had  since  rendered  service  not  less  essential 
in  preserving  it  to  Sparta,  during  the  extensive  de- 
sertion which  followed  the  battle  of  Knidus.  But  it 
was  supposed,  that  he  ought  to  have  checked  the  ag- 
gressive plans  of  Thrasybulus  ;  moreover  Anaxibius 
promised,  if  a  small  force  were  entrusted  to  him,  to 
put  down  effectually  the  newly- revived  Athenian 
influence.  He  was  supposed  to  know  well  those 
regions,  in  which  he  had  once  already  been  admiral, 
at  the  moment  when  Xenophon  and  the  Cyreian 
army  first  returned :  the  harshness,  treachery,  and 
corruption,  which  he  displayed  in  his  dealing  with 
that  gaUant  body  of  men,  have  been  already  re- 
counted in  a  former  chapter*.  With  three  triremes, 
and  funds  for  the  pay  of  1000  mercenary  troops, 
Anaxibius  accordingly  went  to  Abydos.  He  began 
his  operations  with  considerable  vigour,  both  against 
Athens  and  against  Pharnabazus.  While  he  armed 
a  land-force,  which  he  employed  in  making  incur- 
sions on  the  neighbouring  cities  in  the  territory  of 
that  satrap, — he  at  the  same  time  reinforced  his 
little  squadron  by  three  triremes  out  of  the  harbour 
of  Abydos,  so  that  he  became  strong  enough  to 
seize  the  merchant  vessels  passing  along  the  Hel- 
lespont to  Athens  or  to  her  allies^.  The  force 
which  Thrasybulus  had  left  at  Byzantium  to  secure 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  61 :  compare  Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  6,  24. 
^  See  above.  Chapter  Ixxi.  p.  213  of  the  present  volame. 
»  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  32,  33. 
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the  strait-revenues,  was  thus  inadequate  to  its  object 
without  farther  addition. 

Fortunately,  Iphikrates  was  at  this  moment  dis-  The  Athe- 
engaged  at  Athens,  having  recently  returned  from  iphulrates 
Corinth  with  his  body  of  peltasls,  for  whom  doubt-  peitasu  ani 
less  employment  was  wanted.     He  was  accordingly  HeiTeV^^nt* 
sent  with  1200  peltasts  and  eight  triremes,  to  com-  Hit  strata, 
bat  Anaxibius  in  the  Hellespont ;  which  now  be-  turpnse 
came  again  the  scene  of  conflict,  as  it  had  been  in    ""*  '"'* 
the  latter  years  of  the   Peloponnesian  war;   the 
Athenians  from  the  European  side,  the  Lacedae- 
monians from  the  Asiatic.     At  first  the  warfare 
consisted  of  desultory,  privateering,  and  money- 
levying  excursions  on  both  sides^     But  at  length, 
the  watchful  genius  of  Iphikrates  discovered  oppor- 
tunity for  a  successful  stratagem.  Anaxibius,  having 
just  drawn  the  town  of  Antandrus  into  his  alliance, 
had  marched  thither  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  a  gar- 
rison in  it,  with  his  Lacedaemonian  and  mercenary 
forces,  as  well  as  200  hoplites  from  Abydos  itself. 
His  way  lay  across  the  mountainous  region  of  Ida, 
southward  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium. 
Accordingly  Iphikrates,  foreseeing  that  he  would 
speedily  return,  crossed  over  in  the  night  from  the 
Chersonese,  and  planted  himself  in  ambush  on  the 
line  of  return  march  ;  at  a  point  where  it  traversed 
the  desert  and   mountainous   extremities  of  the 
Abydene  territory,  near  the  gold  mines  of  Kremastfi. 
The  triremes  which  carried  him  across  were  ordered 
to  sail  up  the  strait  on  the  next  day,  in  order  that 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  8,  35,  36.    r^  niv  wpSn'ov  XrjarhQ  bumtfiirovrtg 

cfroXc/AOW  dXX^Xotff .^Ottox  doKoirj,  &(nr(p  (l^Oti,  cV  dfyyvpoko'^ 

yicof  inavairenktVKtvai, 

VOL.  IX.  2  L 
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Anaxibius  might  be  apprised  of  it.  and  might  sup^ 
pose  Iphik  rates  to  be  employed  on  his  ordinary 
money4evying  excursion. 
TMuLt  An4  The  stratagem  was  completely  successful.  Anax- 
Aoaxibiai.  ibius  retumcd  on  the  next  day,  without  the  least 
suspicion  of  any  enemy  at  hand,  marching  in  careless 
order  and  with  long-stretched  files,  as  well  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  mountain  path  as  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  was  in  the  friendly  territory  of 
Abydos.  Not  expecting  to  fight,  he  had  unfortu** 
nately  either  omitted  the  morning  sacrifice,  or 
taken  no  pains  to  ascertain  that  the  victims  were 
favourable;  so  Xenophon  informs  us\  with  that 
constant  regard  to  the  divine  judgements  and  di* 
vine  warnings  which  pervades  both  the  Hellenica 
and  the  Anabasis.  Iphikrates  having  suffered  the 
Abydenes  who  were  in  the  van  to  pass,  suddenly 
aprang  from  his  ambush,  to  assault  Anaxibius  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  mercenaries,  as  they 
descended  the  mountain  pass  into  the  plain  of 
Kremastd.  His  appearance  struck  terror  and  con- 
fusion into  the  whole  army ;  unprepared  in  its  dis- 
orderly array  for  stedfast  resistance — even  if  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers  had  been  ever  so  well  strung 
— against  well-trained  peltasts,  who  were  sure  to 
prevail  over  hoplites  not  in  steady  rank.  To  Anax* 
ibius  himself,  the  truth  stood  plain  at  once.  De- 
feat was  inevitable,  and  there  remained  no  other 
resource  for  him  except  to  die  like  a  brave  man. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  36.  *0  *Aim(tfiio»  Jnrnroptvtro,  its  lUv  ikiytrt^ 
olii  rStv  Itp&v  y€y€Vfjfifv<av  avr^  €Ktlvji  rj  ^fi€pq^  aXX^  «x- 
ra^poin^crari  Sri  dia  ^iXuiff  rr  (noprvero  Koi  €s  irdXiv  ^tX/oy,  kqX  &n 
^ICQV€  T&v  dwavravrw,  t6v  'lifuKpdrrjv  avofrcTrXcvKcvoi  lifw  nrl  UpouMP^ 
prjaov,  dfiektartpop  iirop€V€TO. 
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Accordingly,  desiring  his  shield-bearer  to  hand  to 
him  his  shield,  he  said  to  those  around  him — 
^*  Friends,  my  honour  commands  me  to  die  here ; 
but  do  you  hasten  away  and  save  yourselves  before 
the  enemy  close  with  us,"  Such  order  was  hardly 
required  to  determine  his  panic-stricken  troops, 
who  fled  with  one  accord  towards  Abydos ;  while 
Anaxibius  himself  awaited  firmly  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  and  fell  gallantly  fighting  on  the  spot. 
No  less  than  twelve  Spartan  harmosts,  those  who 
had  been  expelled  from  their  various  governments 
by  the  defeat  of  Knidus,  and  who  had  remained  ever 
since  under  Derkyllidas  at  Abydos,  stood  with  the 
like  courage  and  shared  his  fate.  Such  disdain  of 
life  hardly  surprises  us  in  conspicuous  Spartan 
citizens,  to  whom  preservation  by  flight  was  ''no 
true  preservation  "  (in  the  language  of  XenophonO, 
but  simply  prolongation  of  life  under  intolerable 
disgrace  at  home.  But  what  deserves  greater 
remark  is,  that  the  youth  to  whom  Anaxibius  was 
tenderly  attached  and  who  was  his  constant  compa- 
nion, could  not  endure  to  leave  him,  stayed  fighting 
by  his  side,  and  perished  by  the  same  honourable 
death^.  So  strong  was  the  mutual  devotion  which 
this  relation  between  persons  of  the  male  sex  in- 
spired in  the  ancient  Greek  mind.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, no  one  else  made  any  attempt  to  stand. 
All  fled,  and  were  pursued  by  Iphikrates  as  far  as 
the  gates  of  Abydos,  with  the  slaughter  of  50  out 

^  See  the  remarks  a  few  pages  back»  upon  the  defeat  and  destruction 
of  the  Lacedaomonian  mora  by  Iphikrates,  near  Lechseum,  page  484. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  39.  Kai  ra  iraiiiKh  fjJvroi  avrf  iropc/icive,  /cat 
TUP  Aaiefdat/ioW«»y  dc  t&v  avvt\fi\v6^»¥  iK  r&if  ir<(Xea>v  dpfwarffpctp 

2l2 
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of  the  200  Abydene  boplites,  and  200  of  the  remain- 
ing troops. 
TheAthe.       This  well-planned  and  successful  exploit,  while 
agtin         it  added  to  the  reputation  of  Iphikrates,  rendered 
Sh^HdiM-  the  Athenians  again  masters  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Se  itrau     t^^  Hellespont,  ensuring  both  the  levy  of  the  dues 
^"••^         and  the  transit  of  their  trading-vessels.     But  while 
the  Athenians  were  thus  carrying  on  naval  war  at 
Rhodes  and  the  Hellespont,  they  began  to  expe- 
rience annoyance  nearer  home,  from  ^gina. 
The  uiand       That  islaud  (within  sight  as  the  eyesore  of  Pei- 
iupast       raeus,  as  Perilcles  was  wont  to  call  it)  had  been 
**'^'^'       occupied  fifty  years  before  by  a  population  emi- 
nently hostile  to  Athens,  afterwards  conquered  and 
expelled  by  her — at  last  again  captured  in  the  new 
abode  which  they  had  obtained  in  Laconia — and 
put  to  death  by  her  order.     During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  i£gina  had  been  tenanted  by  Athenian 
citizens  as  outsettlers  or  kleruchs ;  all  of  whom  had 
been  driven  in  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami.  The 
island  was  then  restored  by  Lysander  to  the  rem- 
Thc^gine-  naut  of  the  former  population — as  many  of  them 

tant  are  .  i  i   /•     i 

constrained  at  Icast  as  he  could  find. 

into  WW*         These   new  iEginetans,    though  doubtless   ani- 

Athlns.  niated  by  associations  highly  unfavourable  to  Athens, 

The  Lace-  y^^^  nevertheless  remained  not  only  at  peace,  but 

daemonian  -^  r  ^ 

admiral       also  in  rcciprocal  commerce,  with  her,  until  a  con- 

Teleutias  at 

JBgina.  sidcrablc  time  after  the  battle  of  Knidus  and  the 
sed^'br'"  rebuilding  of  her  Long  Walls.  And  so  they  would 
Hial^ark-  ^^^c  coutinued,  of  their  own  accord — since  they 
urit  '*°^"  could  gain  but  little,  and  were  likely  to  lose  all  the 
f™!"/  ^^  security  of  their  traffic,  by  her  hostility — had  they 
not  been  forced  to  commence  the  w^r  by  Eteonikus^ 


teamen. 
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the  Lacedsemonian  harmost  in  the  island^ ;  one 
amidst  many  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
smaller  Grecian  states  were  dragged  into  war,  with- 
out any  motive  of  their  own,  by  the  ambition  of  the 
greater — by  Sparta  as  well  as  by  Athens^  With 
the  concurrence  of  the  Ephors,  Eteonikus  autho* 
rised  and  encouraged  all  iEginetans  to  fit  out  pri« 
vateers  for  depredation  on  Attica ;  which  aggression 
the  Athenians  resented,  after  suffering  considerable 
inconvenience,  by  sending  a  force  of  ten  triremes 
to  block  up  i£gina  from  the  sea,  with  a  body  of 
hoplites  under  Pamphilus  to  construct  and  occupy 
a  permanent  fort  in  the  island.  This  squadron, 
however,  was  soon  driven  off  (though  Pamphilus 
still  continued  to  occupy  the  fort)  by  Teleutias, 
who  came  to  iEgina  on  hearing  of  the  blockade ; 
having  been  engaged,  with  the  fleet  which  he  com- 
manded at  Rhodes,  in  an  expedition  among  the 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  1.  &v  de  ttoKiv  6  *Et€6viko9  iv  rj  Aiylvijt  fai 
enLfii^lq,  )(p<afjk€v<av  rbv  npSadcv  XP^^^^  '"***'  Pdyivi)rS>v  np6?  tov£ 
*A0fjV€Uovg,  inf\  (fMiftpSiS  Kara  OdKarrav  eVoXc/xctro  6  irSkefiost  (vM^av 
Ktti  Tois  i<f>6pOLs,  e<t>iTi(n  XtjiieaOai  t6p  fiov\6fi€vov  €k  ttjs  'Attikjjs, 

The  meaning  of  the  word  nakiv  here  is  not  easy  to  determine,  since 
(as  Schneider  remarks)  not  a  word  had  been  said  before  about  the  pre- 
sence of  £teonikus  at  ^gina.  Perhaps  we  may  explain  it  by  supposing 
that  Eteonikus  found  the  iG^etans  reluctant  to  engage  in  the  war^ 
and  that  he  did  not  like  to  involve  them  in  it  without  first  going  to 
Sparta  to  consult  the  Ephors.  It  was  on  coming  back  to  ^gina  (iraXii^) 
from  Sparta  after  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Ephors  ((vvd6(a» 
Koi  Tois  (<f>6pots),  that  he  issued  the  letters  of  marque. 

Schneider's  note  explains  t6v  irpStrOev  xp^^ov  incorrectly^  in  my 
judgement. 

'  Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  8 ;  Thucyd.  iii.  13.  The  old  iGgine- 
tan  antipathy  against  Athens,  when  thus  again  instigated,  continued  for 
a  considerable  time.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  when  the  philosopher 
Plato  was  taken  to  ^gina  to  be  sold  its  a  slave,  it  was  death  to  any 
Athenian  to  land  in  the  island  (Aristides,  Or.  xlvi.  p.  384  j  p.  306 
Dindorf ;  Diogenes^  Laert.  iiL  19 ;  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  5). 
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Cyclades  for  the  purpose  of  levying  contribotions. 
He  seems  to  have  been  now  at  the  term  of  his 
year  of  command,  and  while  he  was  at  ^gina, 
his  successor  Hierax  arrived  from  Sparta  on  his 
way  to  Rhodes  to  supersede  him.  The  fleet 
was  accordingly  handed  over  to  Hierax  at  ^gina, 
while  Teleutias  went  directly  home  to  Sparta. 
So  remarkable  was  his  popularity  among  the  sea- 
men, that  numbers  of  them  accompanied  him  down 
to  the  water-edge^  testifying  their  regret  and  at- 
tachment by  crowning  him  with  wreaths  or  pressing 
his  hand.  Some,  who  come  down  too  late,  when  he 
was  already  under  weigh,  cast  their  wreaths  on  the 
sea,  uttering  prayers  for  his  health  and  happiness  \ 
B.C.888.         Hierax,  while  carrying  back  to  Rhodes  the  re- 

vT^dM  to  ni^ioiog  ^^^t  which  Teleutias  had  brought  from  that 
Rhodes,  island,  left  his  subordinate  Gorgdpas  as  harmost 
Gorgdpti  at  at  ^gina  with  twelve  triremes ;  a  force  which  pro- 
Pamge  of  tccted  the  island  completely,  and  caused  the  forti- 
ton^n    fi^^  P^st  occupied  by  the  Athenians  under  Pamphi- 

Antalkidat 

to  Ada.  ^  Xieti»  Hellen.  v.  1,  3.     O  di  TcXcvr/ar,  fioKapi^rara  di)  dir^XfUtrvy 

otKad€,  &c. 

This  description  of  the  scene  at  the  departure  of  Teleutias  (for  whom, 
as  well  as  for  his  brother  Agesilaus,  Xenophon  always  manifests  a 
marked  sympathy)  is  extremely  interesting.  The  reflection  too,  with 
which  Xenophon  follows  it  np,  deserves  notice — "  I  know  well  that  in 
these  incidents  I  am  not  recounting  any  outlay  of  money,  or  danger  in- 
curred, or  memorable  stratagem.  But  by  Zeus,  it  doe$  seem  to  me 
worth  a  man's  while  to  reflect,  by  what  sort  of  conduct  Teleutias  created 
such  dispositions  in  his  soldiers.  This  is  a  true  man's  achievementy 
more  precious  than  any  outlay  or  any  danger." 

What  Xenophon  here  glances  at  in  the  case  of  Teleutias,  is  the 
scheme  worked  out  in  detail  in  the  romance  of  the  Cyropedia  (t6 
€S€\oyrS>v  &pxfip — the  exercising  command  in  such  manner  as  to  hare 
willhig  and  obedient  subjects) — and  touched  upon  indirectly  in  rarioua 
of  his  other  compositions--the  lliero,  the  (Economicus,  and  portioBS  of 
the  Memorabilia.  The  id^l  o£  government,  as  it  presented  itself  to 
Xenophon,  was  the  paternal  despotism,  or  something  like  it« 
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lus  to  be  itself  blocked  up,  insomuch  that  after  an 
interval  of  four  months,  a  special  decree  was  passed 
at  Athens  to  send  a  numerous  squadron  and  fetch 
away  the  garrison.  As  the  ^ginetan  privateerSi 
aid^  by  the  squadron  of  Oorgdpas^  now  recom- 
menced their  annoyances  against  Attica,  thirteen 
Athenian  triremes  were  put  in  equipment  under 
Eunomus  as  a  guard-squadron  against  iEgina.  But 
Gorgdpas  and  his  squadron  were  now  for  the  time 
withdrawn,  to  escort  Antalkidas,  the  new  Lacedae* 
monian  admiral  sent  to  Asia  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  again  negotiating  with  Tiribazus.  On  returning 
back,  after  landing  Antalkidas  at  Ephesus,  Gorgd- 
pas fell  in  with  Eunomus,  whose  pursuit  however 
he  escaped,  landing  at  ^gina  just  before  sunset. 
The  Athenian  admiral,  after  watching  for  a  short 
time  until  he  saw  the  Lacedaemonian  seamen  out  of 
their  vessels  and  ashore,  departed  as  it  grew  dark 
to  Attica,  carrying  a  light  to  prevent  his  ships  from 
parting  company.  But  Gbrgdpas,  causing  his  men 
to  take  a  hasty  meal,  immediately  re-embarked  and 
pursued ;  keeping  on  the  track  by  means  of  the 
light,  and  taking  care  not  to  betray  himself  either 
by  the  noise  of  oars  or  by  the  chant  of  the  Ke» 
leustds.  Eunomus  bad  no  suspicion  of  the  accom- 
panying enemy.  Just  after  he  had  touched  land 
near  Cape  Z6st6r  in  Attica,  when  his  men  were  in 
the  act  of  disembarking,  Gorg6pas  gave  signal  by 
trumpet  to  attack.  After  a  short  action  by  moon^ 
light,  four  of  the  Athenian  squadrons  were  captured, 
and  carried  off  to  iSgina;  with  the  remainder, 
Eunomus  escaped  to  PeirseusV 

^  Xea.  Hellen.  v.  1,  &-10. 
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^^n^^'"  ^^^^  victory,  rendering  both  Gorg6pas  and  the 
iSgina,  iEginetans  confident,  laid  them  open  to  a  stratagem 
and  ibin,  skilfully  planned  by  the  Athenian  Chabrias.  That 
Athenian  ofBccr,  who  scems  to  have  been  dismissed  from 
who^'^s'to  Corinth  as  Iphikrates  had  been  before  him,  was  now 
»f»"t     .    about  to  conduct  a  force  of  ten  triremes  and  800 

Lvagoras  in 

Cyprus.  peltasts  to  the  aid  of  Evagoras  ;  to  whom  the  Athe- 
nians were  thus  paying  their  debt  of  gratitude, 
though  they  could  ill-spare  any  of  their  forces  from 
home.  Chabrias,  passing  over  from  Peiraeus  at 
night,  landed  without  being  perceived  in  a  desert 
place  of  the  coast  of  iBgina,  and  planted  himself  in 
ambush  with  his  peltasts  at  some  little  distance 
inland  of  the  Herakleion  or  temple  of  Herakles, 
amidst  hollow  ground  suitable  for  concealment.  He 
had  before  made  arrangement  with  another  squa- 
dron and  a  body  of  hoplites  under  Demaenetus ;  who 
arrived  at  day-break  and  landed  in  iBgina  at  a  point 
called  Tripyrgia,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
Herakleion,  but  farther  removed  from  the  city.  As 
soon  as  their  arrival  became  known,  Gorgdpaa 
hastened  out  of  the  city  to  repel  them,  with  all  the 
troops  he  could  collect,  iEginetans  as  well  as  ma- 
rines out  of  the  ships  of  war — and  eight  Spartans 
who  happened  to  be  his  companions  in  the  island. 
In  their  march  from  the  city  to  attack  the  new 
comers,  they  had  to  pass  near  the  Herakleion,  and 
therefore  near  the  troops  in  ambush ;  who,  as  soon 
as  Gorg6pas  and  those  about  him  had  gone  by, 
rose  up  suddenly  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear. 
The  stratagem  succeeded  not  less  completely  than 
that  of  Iphikrates  at  Abydos  against  Anaxibius. 
Gorgdpas  and  the  Spartans  near  him  were  slain^  the 
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rest  were  defeated ,  and  compelled  to  flee  with  con- 
siderable loss  back  to  the  city\ 

After  this  brilliant  success,  Chabrias  pursued  his  The  Lace. 

-^  diemoDian 

voyage  to  Cyprus,  and  matters  appeared  so  secure,  geamen  at 
on  the  side  of  ^gina,  that  Demaenetus  also  was  un^dand 
sent  to  the  Hellespont  to  reinforce  Iphikrates.    For  e^**Teieu- 
some   time   indeed,   the   Lacedaemonian   ships   at  lL"J"f°^ 

'  *^  thitherto 

iBgina  did  nothing.  Eteonikus,  who  was  sent  as  conciuate 
successor  to  Gorg6pas*,  could  neither  persuade  nor 
constrain  the  seamen  to  go  aboard,  since  he  had 
no  funds,  while  their  pay  was  in  arrears ;  so  that 
Athens  with  her  coast  and  her  trading-vessels  re- 
mained altogether  unmolested.  At  length  the  La- 
cedaemonians were  obliged  to  send  again  to  iBgina 
Teleutias,  the  most  popular  and  best-beloved  of  all 
their  commanders,  whom  the  seamen  welcomed 
with  the  utmost  delight.  Addressing  them  under 
the  influence  of  this  first  impression,  immediately 
after  he  had  ofiered  sacrifice,  he  told  them  plainly 
that  he  had  brought  with  him  no  money,  but  that 
he  had  come  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  procuring 
it ;  that  he  should  himself  touch  nothing  until  they 
were  ^mply  provided,  and  should  require  of  them 
to  bear  no  more  hardship  or  fatigue  than  he  went 
through  himself;  that  the  power  and  prosperity  of 
Sparta  had  all  been  purchased  by  willingly  braving 
danger  as  well  as  toil,  in  the  cause  of  duty ;  that 
it  became  valiant  men  to  seek  their  pay,  not  by 
cringing  to  any  one,  but  by  their  own  swords  at  the 
cost  of  enemies.     And  he  engaged  to  find  them  the 

>  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  1,  12, 13. 

^  So  we  may  conclude  from  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1, 13  $  Pemacnetus  i« 
found  at  the  Hellespont,  v.  1,  26. 
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means  of  doing  this,  provided  they  would  now  again 
manifest  the  excellent  qualities  which  he  knew  them 
by  experience  to  possess  ^ 

This  address  completely  won  over  the  seamen^ 
who  received  it  with  shouts  of  applause ;  desiring 
Teleutias  to  give  his  orders  forthwith,  and  promising 
ready  obedience.  ''  Well  (said  he),  now  go  and  get 
your  suppers,  as  you  were  intending  to  do ;  and 
then  come  immediately  on  ship-board,  bringing 
with  you  provisions  for  one  day.  Advance  me  thus 
much  out  of  your  own  means,  that  we  may,  by  the 
¥rill  of  the  gods,  make  an  opportune  voyage^.'' 
sa*^»n*  In  spite  of  the  eminent  popularity  of  Teleutias, 
attack  of  the  mcu  would  probably  have  refused  to  go  on 
upoD°the  board,  had  he  told  them  beforehand  his  intention 
of  sailing  with  his  twelve  triremes  straight  into  the 
harbour  of  Peirseus.  At  first  sight,  the  enterprise 
seemed  insane,  for  there  were  triremes  in  it  more 
than  sufficient  to  overwhelm  him.  But  he  calcu** 
lated  on  finding  them  all  unprepared,  with  seamen 
as  well  as  officers  in  their  lodgings  ashore,  so  that 
he  could  not  only  strike  terror  and  do  damage,  but 
even  realize  half  an  hour's  plunder  before  prepara- 
tions could  be  made  to  resist  him.     Such  was  the 

•  Xen.  Hcllen.  v.  1, 14-17. 

'  Xtn.  Hellen.  v.  1,  18.  "Aytrw,  &  MptSf  dmnr^flrorc  fUp^  Smp  mil 
&s  ^ficXXcrc  *  frpofrapa(r;(crc  be  fioi  fuas  ^  fit  pas  airov  lircira  dc  iJKen 
/ttI  ras  paw  a^iKa  fioKa,  oTr»s  nXeva-afKV,  Zv&a  Otbs  ^^cXrt,  iv  Kcup^ 

Schneider  doubts  whether  the  words  np&irapda-xfrt  ^  fAot  are  correot. 
But  they  seem  to  me  to  bear  a  very  pertinent  meaning.  Teleutias  had 
no  motley ;  yet  it  was  necessary  for  his  purpose  that  the  seamen  should 
come  furnished  with  one  day's  provision  beforehand.  Accordingly  he 
is  obliged  to  ask  them  to  get  provision  for  themselves,  or  to  lend  it,  aa 
it  were,  to  hmi  though  they  were  already  so  diawtisfied  from  not 
having  received  their  pay. 
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security  which  now  reigned  there,  especially  since 
the  death  of  Gorgdpas^  that  no  one  dreamt  of  an 
attack.  The  harbour  was  open,  as  it  had  been 
forty  years  before,  when  Brasidas  (in  the  third  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war)  attempted  the  like  enter- 
prise from  the  port  of  Megara\  Even  then,  at  the 
maximum  of  the  Athenian  naval  power,  it  was  an 
enterprise  possible,  simply  because  every  one  con«> 
sidered  it  to  be  impossible ;  and  it  only  failed  be* 
cause  the  assailants  became  terrified  and  flinched 
in  the  execution. 

A  little  after  dark)  Teleutias  quitted  the  harbour  unprepared 
of  iBgina,  without  telling  any  one  whither  he  was  ^d^ 
going.      Rowing  leisurely,  and  allowing  his  men  ^"pji^^ 
alternate  repose  on  their  oars,  he  found  himself  "^^^^^^ 
before  morning  within  half  a  mile  of  Peirseus,  where  v^^^^r, 

and  sail! 

he  waited  until  day  was  just  dawning,  and  then  led  away  in 
his  squadron  straight  into  the  harbour*  Every-  ^^' 
thing  turned  out  as  he  expected ;  there  was  not  the 
least  idea  of  being  attacked,  nor  the  least  preparation 
for  defence.  Not  a  single  trireme  was  manned  or  in 
fighting  condition,  but  several  were  moored  without 
their  crews,  together  with  merchant*vessels,  loaded 
as  well  as  empty.  Teleutias  directed  the  captains 
of  his  squadron  to  drive  against  the  triremes,  and 
disable  them;  but  by  no  means  to  damage  the 
beaks  of  their  own  ships  by  trying  to  disable  the 
merchant-ships.  Even  at  that  early  hour,  many 
Athenians  were  abroad,  and  the  arrival  of  the  un^ 
expected  assailants  struck  every  one  with  surprise 
and  consternation.  Loud  and  vague  cries  trans- 
mitted the  news  through  all  Peirseus,  and  from 

^  Thuoyd.  ii.  iH. 
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Peirseus  up  to  Athens,  where  it  was  believed  that 
their  harbour  was  actually  taken.  Every  man  ha- 
ving run  home  for  his  arms,  the  whole  force  of  the 
city  rushed  impetuously  down  thither,  with  one 
accord — hoplites  as  well  as  horsemen.  But  before 
such  succours  could  arrive,  Teleutias  had  full  time 
to  do  considerable  mischief.  His  seamen  boarded 
the  larger  merchant-ships,  seizing  both  the  men 
and  the  portable  goods  which  they  found  aboard. 
Some  even  jumped  ashore  on  the  quay  (called  the 
Deigma),  laid  hands  on.the  tradesmen,  ship-masters, 
and  pilots,  whom  they  saw  near,  and  carried  them 
away  captive.  Various  smaller  vessels  with  their 
entire  cargoes  were  also  towed  away ;  and  even 
three  or  four  triremes.  With  all  these  Teleutias 
sailed  safely  out  of  Peiraeus,  sending  sonle  of  his 
squadron  to  escort  the  prizes  to  i£gina,  while  he 
himself  with  the  remainder  sailed  southward  along 
the  coast.  As  he  was  seen  to  come  out  of  Peirseus, 
his  triremes  were  mistaken  for  Athenian,  and  ex- 
cited no  alarm ;  so  that  he  thus  captured  several 
fishing-boats,  and  passage-boats  coming  with  pas- 
sengers from  the  islands  to  Athens — together  with 
some  merchantmen  carrying  corn  and  other  goods, 
at  Sunium.  All  were  carried  safely  into  iEgina\ 
He  is  en.  The  enterprise  of  Teleutias,  thus  admirably  con- 
hu  wlZIn^  certed  and  executed  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  pro- 
^fthJ fleet  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  plentiful  booty,  of  which  probably 
--greatioM  not  the  Icast  valuable  portion  consisted  in  the  men 
upon  Athe.  scizcd  as  captivcs.  When  sold  at  iEgina,  it  yielded 
n  an  com-  ^^  large  a  return  that  he  was  enabled  to  pay  down 
at  once  a  month's  pay  to  his  seamen ;  who  became 

'  Xen,  Hellen,  v,  1, 18-22. 
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more  attached  to  him  than  ever,  and  kept  the  tri- 
remes in  animated  and  active  service  under  his 
order8^  Admonished  by  painful  experience,  in* 
deed,  the  Athenians  were  now  doubtless  careful 
both  in  guarding  and  in  closing  Peiraeus ;  as  they 
had  become  forty  years  before  after  the  unsuccess- 
ful  attack  of  Brasidas.  But  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
vigilance,  they  suffered  an  extent  of  damage  from 
the  indefatigable  Teleutias,  and  from  the  i£ginetan 
privateers,  quite  suflScient  to  make  them  weary  of 
the  war*. 

We  cannot  doubt  indeed  that  the  prosecution  of  »c« 387. 
the  war  must  have  been  a  heavy  financial  burthen  ^-Jjlt'or 
upon  the  Athenians,  from  395  b.c.  downward  to  T^^Thcd- 
387  B.C.     How  they  made  good  the  cost,  without  ""^o"- 
any   contributory  allies,  or  any  foreign   support, 
except  what  Konon  obtained  during  one  year  from 
Phamabazus — we  are  not  informed.     On  the  re- 
vival of  the  democracy  in  403  b.c,  the  poverty  of 
the  city,  both  public  and  private,  had  been  very 
great,  owing  to  the  long  previous  war,  ending  with 
the  loss  of  all  Athenian  property  abroad.      At  a 
period  about  three  years  afterwards,  it  seems  that 
the  Athenians  were  in  arrears,  not  merely  for  the 
tribute-money  which  they  then  owed  to  Sparta  as 
her  subject  allies,  but   also  for  debts  due  to  the 
Boeotians  on  account  of  damage  done ;  that  they 
were  too  poor  to  perform  in  full  the  religious  sacri- 

^  Xeu.  Hellen.  v.  I,  24. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1^  29. 

Even  ten  yean  after  this,  however,  when  the  Lacedsemonian  harmost 
Sphodrias  marched  from  Thespiae  by  night  to  surprise  Peirseus,  it  was 
without  gates  on  the  landside — dnvkwog — or  at  least  without  any  such 
gates  as  would  resist  an  assault  (Xen.  Hellen.  t.  4,  20). 
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fices  prescribed  for  the  year,  and  were  obliged  to 
omit  some  even  of  the  more  ancient;  that  the 
docks  as  well  as  the  walls  were  in  sad  want  of  re- 
pair ^  Even  the  pay  to  those  citizens  who  attended 
the  public  assemblies  and  sat  as  Dikasts  in  the  di- 
kasteries — pay  essential  to  the  working  of  the  de* 
mrocracy — was  restored  only  by  degrees ;  beginning 
first  at  one  obolus,  and  not  restored  to  three  oboli, 
at  which  it  had  stood  before  the  capture,  until  after 
an  interval  of  some  years^.  It  was  at  this  time  too 
that  the  The6ric  Board,  or  Paymasters  for  the  ge- 
neral expenses  of  public  worship  and  sacrifice,  was 
first  established ;  and  when  we  read  how  much  the 
Athenians  were  embarrassed  for  the  means  of  cele- 
brating the  prescribed  sacrifices,  there  was  probably 
great  necessity  for  the  formation  of  some  such 
office.  The  disbursements  connected  with  this  ob- 
ject had  been  effected,  before  403  b.c,  not  by  any 
special  Board,  but  by  the  Hellenotamiae,  or  trea- 
surers of  the  tribute  collected  from  the  allies,  who 
were  not  renewed  after  403  b.c,  as  the  Athenian 
empire  had  ceased  to  exist^.  A  portion  of  the 
money  disbursed  by  the  Thedric  Board  for  the  reli- 
gious festivals,  was  employed  in  the  distribution  of 
two  oboli  per  head,  called  the  diobely,  to  all  present 
citizens,  and  actually  received  by  all — not  merely 

^  Lysias,  Orat.  xxx.  cont.  Nikomaehum,  s.  21-30. 

I  trait  thii  Oration  lo  far  as  the  matter  of  £act,  that  in  the  preeediag 
year,  some  ancient  sacrifices  had  heen  omitted  from  state-poveity ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  the  speaker  makes  this  foot  tell  against  Nikoma- 
ehus,  may  or  may  not  be  just. 

'  Aristophan.  Eccletias.  300-310. 

'  See  the  Inscription  No.  147>  in  Boeckh's  Corpus  Inacriptt.  Qntoat. 
— Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens^  ii,  7.  p.  179,  180,  Engl,  transl. 
— and  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur,  Publ.  Gr«c«  t.  77*  p.  320. 
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by  the  poor,  but  by  parsons  in  easy  circumstances 
also\  This  distribution  was  made  at  several  festi- 
vals, having  originally  begun  at  the  Dionysia,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  citizens  to  obtain  places 
at  the  theatrical  representations  in  honour  of  Die*- 
nysus  ;  but  we  do  not  know  either  the  number  of  the 
festivals,  or  the  amount  of  the  total  sum.  It  was,  in 
principle,  a  natural  corollary  of  the  religious  idea 
connected  with  the  festival ;  not  simply  because  the 
comfort  and  recreation  of  each  citizen,  individually 
taken,  was  promoted  by  his  being  enabled  to  attend 
the  festival — but  because  the  collective  effect  of  the 
ceremony,  in  honouring  and  propitiating  the  god, 
was  believed  to  depend  in  part  upon  a  multitudi- 
nous attendance  and  lively  manifestations^.  Gra- 
dually, however,  this  distribution  of  Thedric  or  fes- 
tival money  came  to  be  pushed  to  an  abusive  and 
mischievous  excess,  which  is  brought  before  our 
notice  forty  years  afterwards,  during  the  political 
career  of  Demosthenes.  Until  that  time,  we  have 
no  materials  for  speaking  of  it ;  and  what  I  here  no- 
tice is  simply  the  first  creation  of  the  The6ric  Board, 

The  means  of  Athens  for  prosecuting  the  war,  Direct  pro- 
and  for  paying  her  troops  sent  as  well  to  Boeotia  as  ux^ 
to  Corinth,  must  have  been  derived  mainly  from 

'  Demosthenes,  Philippic*  iv.  p.  141.  s.  43 ;  Demotth.  Orat*  iliv.  oont. 
Leocharemi  p*  1091.  s.  48, 

'  It  is  common  to  represent  the  festivals  at  Athens  as  if  they  were 
so  many  stratagems  for  feeding  poor  citizens  at  the  puhlic  expense. 
But  the  primitiye  idea  and  sentiment  of  the  Grecian  religious  festival — 
the  satisfaction  to  the  god  dependent  upon  multitudinous  spectators 
sympathising,  and  joying  themselves  together  {SfifMya  napras) — is 
much  anterior  to  the  development  of  democracy  at  Athens.  See  the 
old  oracles  in  Demosthen.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  531 .  s.  66 ;  Homer,  Hymn. 
Apollin.  147;  K.  F.  Herrmann,  GottesdienstUch.  Alterthiimer  der 
Oriechen»  a.  8. 
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direct  assessments  on  property,  called  eisphorse. 
And  some  such  assessments  we  find  alluded  to  gene- 
rally as  having  taken  place  during  these  years ; 
though  we  know  no  details  either  as  to  frequency 
or  amount ^    But  the  restitution  of  the  Long  Walls 

^  See  such  direct  assessments  on  property  alluded  to  in  various 
speeches  of  Lysias,  Orat.  xix.  De  Bonis  Aristophan.  s.  31,  45,  63; 
Orat.  xxyii.  cont.  Epikratem,  s.  11 ;  Orat.  zxix.  cont.  Philokrat.  s.  14. 

Boeckh  (in  his  PubUc  Econ.  of  Athens,  iv.  4.  p.  493,  Engl,  trans!., 
which  passage  stands  unaltered  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Gkrman 
original  recently  published,  p.  642)  afiSrms  that  a  proposition  for  the 
assessment  of  a  direct  property-tax  of  one-fortieth,  or  2i  per  cent.,  wai 
made  about  this  time  by  a  citizen  named  Euripides,  who  announced  it 
as  intended  to  produce  500  talents ;  that  the  proposition  was  at  first 
enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  Athenians,  and  procured  for  its  author 
unbounded  popularity ;  but  that  he  was  presently  cried  down  and  dis- 
graced, because  on  farther  eicamination  the  measure  proved  unsatis- 
factory and  empty  talk. 

Sievers  also  (Cieschichte  yon  Griech.  bis  zur  Schlacht  von  Mantineia, 
pp.  100,  101)  adopts  the  same  view  as  Boeckh,  that  this  was  a  real  pro- 
position of  a  property-tax  of  2i  per  cent,  made  by  Euripides.  After 
having  alleged  that  the  Athenians  in  these  times  suppUed  their  treasury 
by  the  most  unscrupulous  injustice  in  confiscating  the  property  of  rich 
citizens — referring  as  proof  to  passages  in  the  orators,  none  of  which 
establishes  his  conclusion — Sievers  goes  on  to  say — *^  But  that  these 
violences  did  not  suffice,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  people  caught 
with  greedy  impatience  at  other  measures.  Thus  a  new  scheme  of 
finance,  which  however  was  presently  discovered  to  be  insufficient  or 
inapplicable,  excited  at  first  die  most  extravagant  joy."  He  adds  in  a 
note :  "  The  scheme  proceeded  from  Euripides ;  it  was  a  property-tax 
of  2|  per  cent.  See  Aristophan.  Ecclesiaz.  823 ;  Boeckh,  Staatshaush. 
ii.  p.  27." 

In  my  judgement,  the  assertion  here  made  by  Boeckh  and  Sievers 
rests  upon  no  sufficient  ground.  The  passage  of  Aristophanes  does  not 
warrant  us  in  concluding  anything  at  all  about  a  proposition  for  a  pro- 
perty-tax.   It  is  as  follows : — 

T^  d*  ifpayxos  ovx  diravrts  fjftds  &isjn)ii€V 
TdXavr  earecBai  irivraKda-ta  rj  fr6K€i 
Trjs  Tco-trafMUCooT^p,  fjv  cTrd/jto-*  Evpmibfjs ; 
KeifBvs  KaT€Xpv(rov  nas  avrjp  "Evpifrldrfif 

*0t€  d^  d*  dvCUTKOirOVfUPOlS  €<f>aip€TO 

'O  Ai6£  K6pivdos,  Koi  rh  irpayfi  ovk  ^pK€(r€v, 
ndkiv  xorcTTirrov  iras  mnjp  "Evpgnlbriv. 
What  this  ''  new  financial  scheme  "  (so  Sievers  properly  calls  it),  wat^ 
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and  of  the  fortifications  of  Peirseus  by  Konon^  was 
an  assistance  not  less  valuable  to  the  finances  of 

which  the  poet  here  allodes  to — we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
But  I  venture  to  express  my  decided  conviction  that  it  cannot  have 
been  a  property-tax.  The  terms  in  which  it  is  described  forbid  that 
supposition.  It  was  a  scheme  which  seemed  at  first  sight  exceedingly 
promising  and  gainful  to  the  city,  and  procured  for  its  author  very  great 
popularity ;  but  which  on  farther  examination,  proved  to  be  mere  empty 
boasting  (6  AU>s  K6ptpBos),  How  can  this  be  said  about  any  motion  for 
a  property-tax?  That  any  financier  should  ever  have  gained  extraordi- 
nary popularity  by  proposing  a  property-tax,  is  altogether  inconceivable. 
And  a  proposition  to  raise  the  immense  sum  of  500  talents  (which 
Schomann  estimates  as  the  probable  aggregate  charge  of  the  whole 
peace-establishment  of  Athens,  Antiq.  Jur.  Public.  Grsec.  s.  73.  p.  313) 
at  one  blow  by  an  assessment  upon  property  I  It  woidd  be  as  much  as 
any  financier  could  do  to  bear  up  against  the  tremendous  unpopularity 
of  such  a  proposition ;  and  to  induce  the  assembly  even  to  listen  to 
him,  were  the  necessity  ever  so  pressing.  How  odious  are  propositions 
for  direct  taxation,  we  may  know  without  recurring  to  the  specific  evi- 
dence respecting  Athens ;  but  if  any  man  requires  such  specific  evidence, 
he  may  find  it  abundantly  in  the  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs  of  Demo- 
sthenes. On  one  occasion  (De  Symmoriis,  Or.  xiv.  s.  33.  p.  185)  that 
orator  alludes  to  a  proposition  for  raising  500  talents  by  direct  pro- 
perty-tax as  something  extravagant,  which  the  Athenians  would  not 
endure  to  hear  mentioned. 

Moreover — ^unpopularity  apart — ^the  motion  for  a  property-tax  could 
scarcely  procure  credit  for  a  financier,  because  it  is  of  all  ideas  the  most 
simple  and  obvious.  Any  man  can  suggest  such  a  scheme.  But  to  pass  for 
an  acceptable  financier,  you  must  propose  some  measure  which  promises 
gain  to  the  state  without  such  undisguised  pressure  upon  individuals. 

Lastly,  there  is  nothing  delusive  in  a  property-tax — nothing  which 
looks  gainful  at  first  sight,  and  then  turns  out  on  fiirther  examination 
(a>>a<rK(movfuPois)  to  be  &lse  or  imcertain.  It  may  indeed  be  more  or 
less  evaded ;  but  this  can  only  be  known  after  it  has  been  assessed,  and 
when  payment  is  actually  called  for. 

Upon  these  grounds,  I  maintain  that  the  Tt(r(rapaKo<rHj  proposed  by 
Euripides  was  not  a  property-tax.  What  it  was,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say ;  but  TtavapoKwrrij  may  have  many  other  meanings ;  it  might  mean 
a  duty  of  2|  per  cent,  upon  imports  or  exports,  or  upon  the  produce  of 
the  mines  of  Lanreion;  or  it  might  mean  a  cheap  coinage  or  base 
money,  something  in  the  nature  of  the  Chian  rcccrapcucoarat  (Thucyd. 
tiii.  100).  All  that  the  passage  really  teaches  us,  is,  that  some  finan* 
Ctal  proposition  was  made  by  Euripides  which  at  first  seemed  likely  to 
be  lucrative,  but  would  not  stand  an  attentive  examination.  It  is  not 
even  certain  that  Euripides  promised  a  receipt  of  500  talents ;  this  sum 

TOL.  IX.  2  M 
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Athens  than  to  her  political  power.  That  exceU 
lent  harbour,  commodious  as  a  mercantile  centre, 

it  only  giTen  to  m  m  a  eomio  exaggeration  of  that  which  foolish  men 
at  flnt  fancied.  Boeckh  inmorethanoneplaoenaaona(eRoneoiialy,in 
my  judgement)  as  if  this  500  talents  was  a  leal  and  tnistworthy  estimate, 
and  equal  to  2\  per  cent,  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  Athenians. 
He  says  (iT.  8.  p.  620,  £ng.  transl.)  that  *'  Euripides  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  his  proposal  for  lefying  a  property-tax,  a  taxable  oapital  of 
20,000  talents  "—and  that  ''  his  proposition  of  ^  was  eakulated  to 
produce  600  talents."  No  such  conclusion  can  be  fairly  drawn  from 
Aristophanes. 

Again,  Boeokh  infers  flrom  another  passage  in  the  same  play  of  the 
same  author,  that  a  small  direct  property-tax  of  one  flTe-hnndredth 
part  had  been  recently  imposed.  After  a  speech  firom  one  of  the  old 
women,  calling  upon  a  young  man  to  follow  her,  the  young  man  replies 
(v.  1006)— 

Ti^v  inpraitoo't6<rniP  KonOtfitaf  r^  irdXf c. 
Boeckh  himself  admits  (iT.  8.  p.  620)  that  this  passage  is  rery  obscure, 
and  so  I  think  eTcry  one  will  find  it.  Tyrwhitt  was  so  perplexed  by  it 
that  he  altered  ifi&v  into  trmv.  ll^thout  presuming  to  assign  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  I  merely  contend  that  it  cannot  be  held  to 
justify  the  affirmation,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fisot,  that  a  proptrty-tax 
of  T^  had  recently  been  levied  at  Athens,  shortly  before  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Ekklesiazusae. 

I  cannot  refrain  here  from  noticing  another  inferenoe  drawn  by 
Sierers  from  a  third  passage  in  this  same  play — the  Kkklfsiaiwsss 
(Geschichte  Griechenlands  Tom  Ende  der  Pebp.  Kriegs  bis  lur  Schlacht 
▼on  Mantineia,  p.  101).  He  my — "  How  melancholy  is  the  picture  of 
Athenian  popular  life,  which  is  presented  to  us  by  the  Ekklesiacusss 
and  the  second  Plutus,  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy  I  What  an  wwprttitw  f moasiieff  (welch  tin  ersehUtteradsr 
Ernst)  is  expressed  in  the  speech  of  Praxagora  I"  (▼.  174  s#99.). 

I  confess  that  I  find  neither  seriousneM,  nor  genuine  and  trustworthy 
colouring,  in  this  speech  of  Praxagora.  It  is  a  comic  case  made  out 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  women  were  more  fit  to  govern 
Athens  than  the  men,  and  setting  forth  the  alleged  follies  of  the  men  in 
terms  of  broad  and  general  disparagement.  The  whole  play  is^  through- 
out, thorou^  fares  and  full  oi  Aristopbanic  humour.  And  it  is  sorely 
I»eposlerous  to  treat  what  is  put  into  the  month  of  Praxagora*  the 
leading  fbminine  character,  as  iif  it  were  historical  evidanoe  as  to  the 
actual  condition  or  management  of  Athens.  Let  any  one  foUow  tha 
speedi  of  Praxagora  into  the  proposition  of  refbrm  which  she  is  made 
to  submit,  and  he  will  then  see  the  absurdity  of  citing  hwr  discourse  aa 
if  it  were  an  harangue  in  Thucydides.    History  is  indeed  stvangaly 
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and  now  again  safe  for  the  residence  of  metics  and 
the  importations  of  merchants,  became  speedily  a 
scene  of  animated  commerce,  as  we  have  seen  it 
when  surprised  by  Teleutias.  The  number  of  me- 
tics, or  free  resident  non-citizens,  became  also  again 
large,  as  it  had  been  before  the  time  of  her  reverses, 
and  including  a  number  of  miscellaneous  non-Hel- 
lenic persons,  from  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Syria'. 
Both  the  port-duties,  and  the  value  of  fixed  pro- 
perty at  Athens,  was  thus  augmented  so  as  in  part 
to  countervail  the  costs  of  war.  Nevertheless  these 
costs,  continued  from  year  to  year,  and  combined 
with  the  damage  done  by  j^ginetan  privateers,  were 
seriously  felt,  and  contributed  to  dispose  the  Athe- 
nians to  peace. 

In  the  Hellespont  also,  their  prospects  were  not  b.c.  ssr. 
only  on  the  decline,  but  had  become  seriously  me-  ^^^!^^ 
nacing.    After  going  from  ^Sgina  to  Ephesus  in  J^g''"" 
the  preceding  year,  and  sending  back  Gorgdpas  sma— hu 
with  the  ^ginetan  squadron,  Antalkidas  had  placed  the  Penian 
the  remainder  of  his  fleet  under  his  secretary  Niko-  t^^^^^ 
lochus,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Hellespont  for  ^^  ^ 
the  relief  of  Abydos.     He  himself  landed,  and  re-  ^^  ^^^ 
paired  to  Tiribazus,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  up  sparta,rati- 
to  the  court  of  Susa.    Here  he  renewed  the  propo-  o^t  King, 
sitions  for  the  pacification  of  Greece— on  principles  ^rced^by 
of  universal  autonomy,  abandoning  all  the  Asiatic  ^j^^^. 
Greeks  as  subject  absolutely  to  the  Persian  king — 
which  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  carry  through  two 

tnniafoniied  by  thus  turning  comic  wit  into  seiiouB  mutter  of  evidence ; 
and  no  history  hM  suflfered  bo  much  from  the  proceeding  as  that  of 
Athens. 

Xenoph.  HeQen.  v.  l,  19-24  :  compare  vii.  1,  3,  4 ;  Xenoph.  De 
VectigalibuB,  chapters  L  ii.  iii.  &c. ;  Xenoph.  De  Repub.  Athen«  L  17- 
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years  before.  Though  the  Spartans  generally  were 
odious  to  Artaxerxes,  Antalkidas  behaved  with  so 
much  dexterity  ^  as  to  gain  the  royal  favour  person- 
ally^  while  all  the  influence  of  Tiribazus  was  em- 
ployed to  second  his  political  views.  At  length 
they  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  King  form- 
ally to  adopt  the  peace,  and  to  proclaim  war  against 
any  Greeks  who  should  refuse  to  accede  to  it,  em- 
powering the  Spartans  to  enforce  it  everywhere  as 
his  allies  and  under  his  sanction.  In  order  to  re- 
move one  who  would  have  proved  a  great  impedi- 
ment to  this  measure,  the  King  was  farther  induced 
to  invite  the  satrap  Pharnabazus  up  to  court,  and 
to  honour  him  with  his  daughter  in  marriage ; 
leaving  the  satrapy  of  Daskylium  under  the  tem- 
porary administration  of  Ariobarzanes,  a  personal 
friend  and  guest  of  Antalkidas^  Thus  armed 
against  all  contingences,  Antalkidas  and  Tiribazus 
returned  from  Susa  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  in 
the  spring  of  387  b.c,  not  only  bearing  the  formal 
diploma  ratified  by  the  King's  seal,  but  command- 
ing ample  means  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  since,  in 
addition  to  the  full  forces  of  Persia,  twenty  addi- 
tional triremes  were  on  their  way  from  Syracuse 
and  the  Greco-Italian  towns,  sent  by  the  despot 
Dionysius  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians^. 

On  reaching  the  coast,  Antalkidas  found  Niko^ 
lochus  with  his  fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  blocked  up 
in  Abydos  by  the  Athenians  under  Iphikrates  ;  who, 
with  thirty- two  sail,  were  occupying  the  European 
side  of  the  Hellespont.     He  immediately  repaired 

1  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  22.  >  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  1,  28. 

'  Xea.  HeUen.  v.  1,  25-27. 
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to  Abydos  by  land,  and  took  an  early  opportunity  A"]^^^" 
of  stealing  out  by  night  with  his  fleet  up  the  strait  mandofthe 
towards  the  Propontis ;  spreading  the  rumour  that  monian  and 
he  was  about  to  attack  ChalkSdon,  in  concert  with  flJJuTruie 
a  party  in  the  town.     But  he  stopped  at  Perk6t6,  i^^JIX-^ 
and  lay  hid  in  that  harbour  until  he  saw  the  Athe-  h"",„^: 
nian  fleet  (which  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  him  upon  «»^ 
the  false  scent  laid  out)  pass  by  towards  ProkonnS*  AthenUns. 
sus.     The  strait  being  now  clear,  Antalkidas  sailed 
down  it  again  to  meet  the  Syracusan  and  Italian 
ships,  whom  he  safely  joined.     Such  junction,  with 
a  view  to  which  his  recent  manoeuvre  had  been 
devised,  rendered  him  more  than  a  match  for  his 
enemies.     He  had  further  the  good  fortune  to  cap- 
ture a  detached  Athenian  squadron  of  eight  triremes, 
which  Thrasybulus  (a  second  Athenian  citizen  of 
that  name)  was  conducting  from  Thrace  to  join  the 
main   Athenian  fleet  in  the   Hellespont.     Lastly, 
additional  reinforcements  also  reached  Antalkidas 
from  the  zealous  aid  of  Tiribazus  and  Ariobarzanes, 
insomuch  that  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  no 
less  than   eighty  triremes,  besides  a  still  greater 
number  which  were  under  preparation  in  the  various 
ports  of  Ionia  ^ 

Such  a  fleet,  the  greatest  which  had  been  seen  in  Distress 
the  Hellespont  since  the  battle  of  j^gospotami,  was  ngemeDt  oir 
so  much  superior  to  anything  that  could  be  brought  amfe^f 
to  meet  it,  and  indicated  so  strongly  the  full  force  s^J^J^ 
of  Persia  operating  in  the  interests  of  Sparta — that  »*"««fo' 
the  Athenians  began  to  fear  a  repetition  of  the  same 
calamitous  suffering  which  they  had  already  under- 

*  Diodor.  xr.  2.    These  triremes  were  employed  in  the  ensuing  year 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Evagoras. 
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Tiribasus 
summons 
tbem  all  to 
Strdis  to 
hear  the 
convention 
which  had 
been  sent 
down  by  the 
Great  King. 

Terms  of 
the  conven* 
tion,  called 
the  peace  of 
Antalkidas. 


gone  from  Lysander.  A  portion  of  such  hardship 
they  at  once  began  to  taste.  Not  a  single  merchant- 
ship  reached  them  from  the  Euxine,  all  being  seized 
and  detained  by  Antalkidas;  so  that  their  main 
supply  of  imported  corn  was  thus  cut  off.  More- 
over, in  the  present  encouraging  state  of  affairs,  the 
^ginetan  privateers  became  doubly  active  in  ha- 
rassing the  coasting  trade  of  Attica ;  and  this  com- 
bination, of  actual  hardship  with  prospective  alarm, 
created  a  paramount  anxiety  at  Athens  to  terminate 
the  war.  Without  Athens,  the  other  allies  would 
have  no  chance  of  success  through  their  own  forces ; 
while  the  Argeians  also,  hitherto  the  most  obstinate, 
had  become  on  their  own  account  desirous  of  peace, 
being  afraid  of  repeated  Lacedaemonian  invasions 
of  their  territory.  That  Sparta  should  press  for  a 
peace,  when  the  terms  of  it  were  suggested  by  her- 
self, is  not  wonderful.  Even  to  her,  triumphant  as 
her  position  now  seemed,  the  war  was  a  heavy 
burden*. 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  feeling  in  the  Gre- 
cian world,  when  Tiribazus  summoned  the  contend- 
ing parties  into  his  presence,  probably  at  Sardis,  to 
hear  the  terms  of  the  convention  which  had  just 
come  down  from  Susa.  He  produced  the  original 
edict,  and  having  first  publicly  exhibited  the  regal 
seal,  read  aloud  as  follows  : — 

/'  King  Artaxerxes  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities 
in  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  Klazomenae  and  Cyprus, 
shall  belong  to  him.  He  thinks  it  just  also,  to 
leave  all  the  other  Hellenic  cities  autonomous, 
both  small  and  great — except  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 

1  Xen.  Hellcn.  t.  1,  28,  29. 
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SkyroB,  which  are  to  belong  to  Athens,  as  they  did 
originally.  Should  any  parties  refuse  to  accept 
this  peace,  I  will  make  war  upon  them,  along  with 
those  who  are  of  the  same  mind,  by  land  as  well  as 
by  sea,  with  ships  and  with  money  ^" 

Instructions  were  given  to  all  the  deputies  to  congreMat 

•  i*i*i*  1*  •         Spurta  for 

report  the  terms  of  this  edict  to  their  respective  acoepumce 
cities,  and  to  meet  again  at  Sparta  for  acceptance  tion.  au 
or  rejection.    When  the  time  of  meeting  arrived*,  ^^  ^ht 
all  the  cities,  in  spite  of  their  repugnance  to  the  J^J^^ 
abandonment  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  partly  also  under  re. 

servt  for 

to  the  second  condition,  nevertheless  felt  themselves  tht  bcbo- 
overruled  by  superior  force  and  gave  a  reluctant  *^^ 
consent.  On  taking  the  oaths,  however,  the  The* 
bans  tried  indirectly  to  make  good  an  exception  in 
their  own  case,  by  claiming  to  take  the  oath  not 
only  on  behalf  of  themselves,  but  on  behalf  of  the 
Bceotian  cities  generally ;  a  demand  which  Agesi- 
laus  in  the  name  of  Sparta  repudiated,  as  virtually 
cancelling  that  item  in  the  pacification  whereby  the 
small  cities  were  pronounced  to  be  autonomous  as 
well  as  the  great.  When  the  Theban  deputy  re- 
plied that  he  could  not  relinquish  his  claim  without 
fresh  instructions  from  home,  Agesilaus  desired  him 
to  go  at  once  and  consult  his  countrymen.  ^'  You 
may  tell  them  (said  he)  that  if  they  do  not  comply, 
they  will  be  shut  out  from  the  treaty." 

It  was  with  much  delight  that  Agesilaus  pro- 
nounced this  peremptory  sentence,  which  placed 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  1,  31. 

In  this  document  there  if  the  itme  introduction  of  the  first  person 
immediately  following  the  third,  as  in  the  correspondence  between 
Pausanias  and  Xerxes  (Thucyd.  i.  128,  129). 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  110. 
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Agetiutu  Thebes  in  so  humiliating  a  dilemma.  Antipathy 
allow  the  towards  the  Thebans  was  one  of  his  strongest  sen- 
reserve,  and  timents,  and  he  exulted  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
coSditb^'  persist  in  their  refusal ;  so  that  he  would  thus  be 
Jn/^fwl*  enabled  to  bring  an  overwhelming  force  to  crush 
nesf,  from    jhcir  isolatcd  city.     So  eagerly  did  he  thirst  for  the 

hatred  of  .f  o       , 

Thebet,to  expected  triumph,  that  immediately  on  the  depart- 

war  wiuT  ure  of  the  Theban  deputies,  and  before  their  answer 

Jelhandid.  could  possibly  have  been  obtained,  he  procured  the 

umIw  consent  of  the  Ephors,  offered  the  border  sacrifice, 

obuged  to  and  led  the  Spartan  force  out  as  far  as  Tegea.   From 

accept  «n-  *  ° 

condition,    that  city  he  not  only  despatched  messengers  in  all 
^'  directions  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the   Perioeki, 

but  also  sent  forth  the  officers  called  xen&gi  to  the 
cities  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  to  muster  and 
bring  together  the  respective  contingents.  But  in 
spite  of  all  injunctions  to  despatch,  his  wishes  were 
disappointed.  Before  he  started  from  Tegea,  the 
Theban  deputies  returned  with  the  intimation  that 
they  were  prepared  to  take  the  oath  for  Thebes 
alone,  recognising  the  other  Boeotian  cities  as  auto- 
nomous.  Agesilaus  and  the  Spartans  were  thus 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  minor  triumph,  in 
itself  very  serious  and  considerable,  of  having  de- 
graded Thebes  from  her  federal  headship,  and  iso- 
lated her  from  the  Boeotian  cities  ^ 

The  unmeasured  and  impatient  miso-Theban 
bitterness  of  Agesilaus,  attested  here  by  his  friend 
and  panegyrist,  deserves  especial  notice ;  for  it  will 
be  found  to  explain  much  of  the  misconduct  of 
Sparta  and  her  officers  during  the  ensuing  years. 
There  yet  remained  one  compliance  for  Agesilaus 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  32,  33. 
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to  exact.    The  Argeiau  auxiliaries  were  not  yet  Agc«iauf 

iorc68  toe 

withdrawn  from  Corinth :  and  the  Corinthian  go-  connthians 
vernment  might  probably  think  that  the  terms  of  away  their 
the  peacCy  leaving  their  city  autonbmous,  permitted  ^"SilSes. 
them  to  retain  or  dismiss  these  auxiliaries  at  their  JJ^J^^^ 
own  discretion.    But  it  was  not  so  that  Agesilaus  Connthiam 
construed  the  peace ;  and  his  construction^  right  ezUe:  the 
or  wrong,  was  backed  by  the  power  of  enforcement,  nian  corfn. 
He  sent  to  inform  both  Argeians  and  Corinthians,  r^toreSr 
that  if  the  auxiliaries  were  not  withdrawn,  he  would 
march  his  army  forthwith  into  both  territories.   No 
resistance  could  be  offered  to  his  peremptory  man- 
date.    The  Argeians  retired  from  Corinth ;  and  the 
vehement    philo-Argeian    Corinthians — especially 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  massacre  at 
the  festival  of  the  Eukleia — retired  at  the  same 
time  into  voluntary  exile,  thinking  themselves  no 
longer  safe  in  the  town.      They  found  a  home 
partly  at  Argos,  partly  at  Athens  ^  where  they  were 
most  hospitably  received.    Those  Corinthians  who 
had  before  been  in  exile,  and  who,  in  concert  with 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  at  Lechaeum  and  Si-* 
kyon,  had  been  engaged  in  bitter  hostility  against 
their  countrymen   in  Corinth — were  immediately 
readmitted  into  the  city.     According  to  Xenophon, 
their  readmission  was  pronounced  by  the  sponta- 
neous voice  of  the  Corinthian  citizens^.     But  we 
shall  be  more  correct  in  a6Srming,  that  it  was  pro- 
cured  by  the   same  intimidating  summons  from 
Agesilaus  which  had  extorted  the  dismissal  of  the 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  34 ;  Demosthen.  adv.  Leptin.  c.  13.  p.  473. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  1,  34.   Ol  d*  SKKoi  iroXIrcu  lincoiTc^  KorMxprro  roht 
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Argdans^  The  restoration  of  the  exiles  from  Le- 
chseum  on  the  present  occasion  was  no  more  Tolmi- 
tary  than  that  of  the  Athenian  exiles  had  been 
eighteen  years  before,  at  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war— or  than  that  of  the  Phliasian  exiles 
was,  two  or  three  years  afterwards^. 

^  Such  is  in  hct  the  version  of  the  story  in  Xenophon's  Encomium 
upon  Agesilaas  (li.  21),  where  it  is  made  a  matter  of  honour  to  the 
latter,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  peace,  except  with  a  oompulsoiy 
clause  {riv6yKaa't)  that  the  Corinthian  and  Thehan  exiles  should  he 
restored.  The  Corinthian  exiles  had  been  actively  co-operating  with 
Agesilaos  against  Corinth.  Of  Theban  exiles  we  have  heard  nothing ; 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  there  were  several  serving  with  Agesilaus — 
and  also  pretty  certain  that  he  would  insist  upon  their  restoration. 

*  Xen.  Helkn.  v.  2, 8. 
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